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THE  HOBS  OF  CLPHU8. 

Bt  ROBERT  DAVIBB,  P.aA. 

The  accounts  which  hare  hitherto  been  given  of  the 
interesting  relic  preserved  in  the  Treasury  of  York  Minater, 
called  the  Horn  of  Ulphus,  are  far  from  being  satisfactory  or 
complete.'  This  history  of  an  object  which  is  not  only  ain- 
gularly  curious  in  itself,  but  is  associated  with  a  remarkable 
tradition  of  great  antiquity,  seems  to  be  worthy  of  a  more 
exact  and  ciitical  investigation. 

The  traditionary  story,  as  it  has  been  current  in  the 
Church  from  a  very  early  period,  is  to  the  effect  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  territorial  possessions  of  the  See  of  York  were 
bestowed  upon  Ht.  Peter,  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  by  a 
wealthy  Anglo-Danish  chieftain  called  Ul^  the  son  of  Torald, 
and  that  he  used  the  horn  which  bears  his  name  as  the 
symbol  or  instrument  of  endowment. 

The  earliest  historical  notice  we  possess  of  this  tradition 
is  found  in  a  Latin  poem  preserved  among  the  Cottonian 
manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum,  which  professes  to  be 
an  account  of  the  lands  given  to  the  Church  of  York  by 

'  The  Horn  of  Dlphoi  wu  engraTed  by  likewiM  been  Sgured  in  the  HiBtoricil 

TtrtoeinlTia,  and  given  b;  the  Societ;  Quide  to  York  Cathednl,  by  the   Rot. 

of  Antiquuiee   in   the    Tatuata    HonU'  O,  A.  Poole,  uid  Ur.  UngJl,   in  ISSO. 

meota,  voL  L  pL  2,  from  »  draving  b;  It  has  recBDtlj  been  given  amongst  the 

B.  H.       The   two  iDBcriptiona  on  ailver  admirable  illuettationB  of  the  Uajodbook 

twnda  attached  t«  it  in  1G76,  by  Henry  to  the  Cathedrals  of  England,  Northern 

IxirdfUdai,  when  it  «■■  restored  to  the  DiTiaian,  part  I.,  pi.  ix.,  p.   83,  by  Hr. 

Dean  ■adChafittir,  and  replacing  those  of  H.  J.  King.     The  institute  ia  indebted  to 

gold,  M  alleged,  with  wluch  it  was  for-  the  kind  Uberality  of  Hr.  Hurra;  for  the 

merly  enriched,  are   given   on  Virtue's  accompanyiog  illustrationa,  executed  for 

plate.     An  eDgraving,  ,on  a  very  reduced  that   beautiful  work  by  the   laM   Ur. 

tcale,    wiM    aUo    publ'ahed   in    Drake's  Orlando  Jcwitt. 
Ebnaenm,  in  1T3S,  p.  iiO;  the  hom  ha£ 
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2  THE  HOBN  OF  ULPHU8. 

King  Athelstan  and   others.^     It  contains  the  following 
linea : — 

"  Consul  et  inngnis  Ebomoenus  Cornea,  Ulfue, 
Pnedia  prebendis  prabuit  ille  sua  ; 
Tradens  ei  Ebore  Comu  Petroque  ugUluiu, 

InTeatituram  oonatituit  Bolidam. 
Comea  buccioa,  Candida,  lucida,  teetificatur 

UunuB  et  eiimium  largifliiiuu  Comi'UB 
SanctuB  et  Edwardua  Kez,  ConibBaor  venerandua. 
Omnia  confirmat,  et  recitaudo  probat" 

In  these  stanzas  we  hare  the  tradition  eet  forth  with 
much  circumstantial  precision.  Ulf,  the  bene&ctor  of  the 
church,  is  described  as  a  distinguished  earl  and  ruler  in 
Yorkshire ;  the  horn  is  spoken  of  as  the  instrument  of 
investiture,  and  its  beauty  is  extolled  ;  and  the  gifts  of  Ulf 
to  the  church  are  said  to  have  been  confirmed  bj  King 
Edward  the  Confessor. 

It  is  not  known  that  the  traditionary  story  appeared  in 
any  printed  book  of  an  earlier  date  than  Camden's  Britannia. 
In  the  original  editions  of  that  celebrated  work,  which  were 
published  towards  the  close  of  the  siiteeuth  century,  we  find 
the  following  passage  : — 

"  Tunc  etiam  mt^tis  et  magnis  beneficiis  ecclesiam  Ebora- 
censem  principes  cumulaverunt,  precipud  Ulphus  Toraldi 
filius  (ex  veteri  libro  adnoto,  ut  rara  qusedam  consuetude  in 
dotandis  ecclesiis  elucescat).  Dominabatur  Ulphus  ille  in 
occidentali  parte  Deir^e,  et  propter  altercationem  filiorum 
suorum  senioris  et  junioris  super  domiuiis  post  mortem,  mox 
omnes  fecit  £equ^  pares.  Nam  indilatft  Eboracum  dirertit, 
et  comu  quo  bibere  consuevit,  vino  replevit,  et  coram  altari 
Deo  et  beato  Petro  Apostolonim  principi  omnes  terras  et 
redditus  flexis  genibus  propinarit  Quod  comu  ad  patrum 
usque  memoriam  reserratum  fuisse  accepimus."  ^ 

In  Holland's  translation  of  the  Britannia,  first  published 
in  1610,  the  passage  is  thus  rendered  : — 

"  Then  it  was  also  that  princes  bestowed  many  and  great 
livings  and  lands  upon  the  church  of  Tor^  especially 
Ulphus,  the  son  of  Torald.  (I  note  so  much  out  of  an  old 
book,  that   there  may  plainly  appear  a  custom  of   our 

'Cott  HS.,  Clsopa^  0.   It,   p.    S6.  fourteenth  benturj. 
The  kge  of  this  HS.  it  ii   not   easy  to  ■  BrituinU,  third  edit.,  Iiandon,  1G9I\ 

deteimins.      Moat  probabl;  bbs  Teraee  p.    671;   edit.    Oou^    1800,    voL  liL, 

■re  the  production  of  the  thirteenth  or  pp.  213,  SOS. 
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ancestors  in  endowiug  churches  with  Imngs.)  This  Ulphus 
aforesaid  ruled  the  west  part  of  Deira,  and  bj  reason  of  the 
debate  that  was  Hke  to  arise  between  his  sons  the  elder  and 
the  younger,  about  their  lordships  and  seigniories  after  his 
death,  forthwith  he  made  them  all  alike.  For  without  delay 
he  went  to  York,  took  the  Horn  with  him  out  of  which  he 
was  wont  to  drink,  filled  it  with  wine,  and  before  the  altar 
of  God  and  blessed  Saint  Peter  prince  of  the  Apostles, 
kneeling  upon  his  knees  he  drank,  and  thereby  enfeoffed 
them  in  all  his  lands  and  revenues.  Which  Horn  was  there 
kept  as  a  monument  (as  I  have  heard)  until  our  father's 
days."  * 

I  propose  to  inquire  how  kr  the  truth  of  this  tradition, 
which  has  been  accepted  by  the  Church  for  many  centuries, 
is  capable  of  being  established  by  authentic  evidence. 

It  appears  from  the  Domesday  Survey  that  in  the  reigo 
of  Edward  the  Confessor  an  English  thegn,  bearing  the 
name  of  Ulf,  held  large  territorial  possessions  in  various 
parts  of  that  division  of  the  kingdom  of  Northumbria  which 
waa  afterwards  called  Yorkshire,  and  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  these  possessions  had,  at  the  time  of  the  surrey, 
become  the  property  of  the  See  of  St.  Peter  of  York,  but  in 
what  manner  or  at  what  time  the  possessions  of  Ulf  were 
acquired  by  the  Church  is  not  stated  in  the  surrey,  except 
in  a  single  instance,  in  which  it  is  recorded  that  Ulf  gave 
six  bovates  in  Stan^f  [Stonegrave]  to  St.  Peter.* 

From  the  same  unimpeachable  record  we  learn  thai 
numerous  manors  and  a  large  extent  of  territory  in  various 
parts  of  the  East  Kiding  of  Yorkshire,  which  are  classed 
under  the  general  title  of  Terra  Archiepiscopi  Eboracetuis, 
were  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest  held  by  Archbishop 
Ealdred,  but  the  name  of  the  previous  owner  is  not  men- 
tioned. By  other  evidence  we  ascertain  that  these  manors 
and  lands  had  also  been  among  the  vast  possessions  of  Ulf. 

In  a  surrey  of  the  county  of  York  taken  in  the  reign  of 
King  Edward  I.,  commonly  known  as  Kirkby's  Inquest,  cer-  " 
t^n  manors  and  lands  in  the  East  Riding,  which  in  Domes- 
day Book  are  stated  to  be  held  by  Archbishop  Ealdred, 

*  "BriUb,oraCbaT(igtapbi«*lD««orip-  newly  into  Engliahbf  Hulsmoti  HoUaml, 

tionof  EDgland,  Scotluid,  and  Irclaud:  Doctour  iDPhymck;*  Fol.lS10.p.70t.E. 

written  firat  Id  h^aab  by  M'iUum  Cun-  '  "  In  Staaegrif  tenuit  UU  tL  boTBtu. 

dm,    Clumoeui    TL  of  A.,    traDilatsd  Idem  dedit  S.  Petro.' 
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were  fouod  by  the  inquisition  to  be  then  the  property  or  the 
Church  of  York,  and  oppoaite  to  the  description  of  them  are 
placed  the  words  "  de  dono  Ulfi."  Thus,  if  the  information 
afforded  by  the  Conqueror's  survey  respecting  the  gift  of 
Ulf  to  the  church  be  but  slight,  it  is  very  materially  supple- 
mented by  the  inquisition  taken  before  John  de  Kirkbj 
about  two  centuries  later,  the  record  of  which  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  second  only  in  value  and  importance  to  the 
great  Domesday  Book  itself.' 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  extent  of  Ulf  a  benefac- 
tion to  pious  uses,  it  is  certain  that  the  wealthy  thegn  did 
not  endow  the  church  of  York  with  the  whole  of  his  lands 
and  revenues.  He  neither  impoverished  himself  by  his 
liberality  to  St.  Peter,  nor  did  he  disinherit  his  sons.  Ulf 
himself  retained  the  manor  of  Crathorne  in  Cleveland,  and 
other  manors  and  estates  in  that  district  of  Yorkshire,  as 
well  as  the  manor  of  Aldborough  and  other  possessions  in 
the  East  Riding  of  the  county.  The  two  sons  of  Ulf,  whose 
names  were  Archil  and  Norman,  are  styled  in  Domesday 
Book  thegns  of  the  king.  In  the  time  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, Archil  held  Thoraldby,'  Faceby,  Goulton,  and  Marton, 
in  Cleveland;  and  his  brother  Norman  held  Ayton,  in 
Cleveland,  besides  Upsall,  Hinderwell,  Rousby,  Lackenby, 
Marske,  Upleatliam,  and  Wilton,  all  places  iu  the  same 
district ;  and  even  this  enumeration  does  not  include  all  the 
territories  held  by  the  sons  of  Ulf  in  Yorkshire.  It  will  be 
observed  that  among  the  lands  of  which  Archil  was  the 
proprietor  the  name  of  Thoraldby  [Toraldesbi]  occurs.  This 
place,  which  is  now  an  obscure  hamlet  within  the  parish  of 
Stokesley,  must  have  been  originally  the  seat  of  a  person 
bearing  the  name  of  Torald.  It  is  situate  in  the  centre  of 
the  large  estates  in  Cleveland  which  were  held  by  Ulf  and 
his  sons.     This  fact  seems  to  contribute  to  confirm  the  accu- 

*  Kirkby*!  Inauest,    edited  with   re-  wliat  had  previoudy  belonged  to  Ulf,  >nd 

jnarkabla  oare  uid  induetry  by  Mr.  R.  H.  >■  h&ving  poaeased  laoda  at  Ugthorpe  in 

Skaife,  of  York,  hu  beea  raotuiUy  pub-  CleTeluid.  and  joiuUy  vith  tJlf  and  Urm, 

lilbed  by  the  Siutw*  Sodety.     VoL  19.  at  Sutton-upon-Denreat,  in  the  time  of 

18S7.  Edward  tha  ConfeMor.      In   thia   reign, 

'  In   that  part  of    the    East    Biding  Orm.  a  king'*  thegn,  -nas  the  joint  poB- 

irhere  St.  Peter  of  York  held  diven  lands  aeBBor,  with  Archil  and  Noiman,  the  sona 

de  dono  Ulfi,  there  ia  another  Thoraldby  of    L'lE,   of  lands  at  North  Dalton   and 

{Tuialtbi],  which  at  tb«   time   of   the  Whitwell-on-the-Hill,  and  he  held  the 

Domeeday  Surrey  was  hald  by  a  king's  manors  of  Ormeaby  and  Kildale  in  Cleve- 

tbegn  cJled  Game,  who  is  aleo  returned  land  in  1086. 
as  holding  in  Lilling,  in  the  North  Riding, 
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racy  of  the  traJition  as  to  the  pateroity  of  Ulf,  the  benefactor 
of  the  church  of  York. 

A  century  aud  a  half  after  the  publicatioa  of  the 
"  Britannia,"  Mr.  Samuel  Gale,  a  learned  antiquary,  son  of 
Dr.  Thomas  Gale,  Dean  of  York,  wrote  "An  Historical 
Dissertation  upon  the  antlent  Danish  Horn  kept  ia  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  York."  which  is  printed  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  Archseologia.^ 

Mr.  Gale,  adopting  implicitly  the  facts  of  the  tradition 
which  are  embodied  in  the  Cottonian  manuscript  and  re- 
peated with  additions  iu  the  Britannia,  attempts  to  give  an 
illustration  of  them  by  the  following  fanciful  statement : — 
"  Ulphus,"  he  says,  "  being  a  Dane,  governed  in  the  western 
part  of  Deii-a,  where,  and  in  the  city  of  York  itself,  he  held 
large  possessions,  probably  the  rewards  of  his  military  ex- 
ploits and  courage  in  assisting  Cnut  to  reduce  and  conquer 
these  northern  parts,  and  who,  having  the  example  of  his 
royal  master  before  him,  might  from  thence  be  induced  to 
make  the  like  princely  donation ;  the  time  1  take  to  have 
been  a  little  after  the  death  of  King  Cnut,  which  happened 
in  1036,  when  that  controversy  arose  between  the  sons  of 
Ulphus  about  sharing  their  father's  lands."* 

Mr.  Gate  was  unquestionably  mistaken  in  assuming  that 
the  Ulf  of  the  tradition  was  the  same  person  as  the  illustrious 
Dane  of  the  time  of  King  Cnut,  whose  descent  and  alliances 
are  well  established  historical  facts.  Ulf,  the  great  Danish 
jarl,  was  the  son  of  Thurgills  Sprakaleg.  His  wife,  Estrith, 
was  the  sister  of  King  Cnut.  His  own  sister,  Gytha,  was 
married  to  the  English  Earl  GodwJne. '  Unhappily. 
Ulf  gave  offence  to  King  Cnut,  his  brother-in-law,  and 
by  that  monarch's  orders  he  was  cruelly  murdered  at 
Eoskild  in  Denmark,  soon  after  the  Danes  were  defeated  by 
the  Swedes  at  the  battle  of  Kelga  in  the  year  1027."  Al- 
though Ulf  Jarl  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  characters 
in  the  Danish  history  or  romance  of  the  time,  it  is  said  that 
in  English  history  he  scarcely  played  any  part.*  His  wife 
Estrith,  the  sister  of  Cnut,  bore  him  three  sons.  The  eldest 
was  the  famous  Swend  Estrithson,  afterwards  king  of  the 


fdI.  L  p.  IflS.  *  See    Freenun'i   Xorman   CoDquest, 

'  Ibid,  p.  \'Ti.  vol.  L  p.  *7a. 

■  Lappenberg'B  Aoglo-Saxon  Kings,  b;  '  Ibid.,  p.  467. 
ThoHM,  Tol.  iL  pp.  iOi,  236. 
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Danes.  Of  the  two  younger  sons,  Biorn  was  murdered  by 
his  kinsman  Swegen,  the  son  of  Barl  Godwine,  in  1049,* 
and  Osbion  the  other  was  banished. 

In  the  year  1778,  Mr.  John  Charles  Brooke,  Somerset 
Herald,  communicated  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  "An 
Account  of  a  Saxon  Inscription  remaining  in  the  Church  of 
Aldbrough  in  Holdemess,  in  the  Bast  Riding  of  Yorkshire."" 
In  this  inscription  the  name  of  Ulf,  who  was  lord  of  the 
maaor  of  Aldbrougb,  is  commemorated  as  founder  of  the 
church ;  and  in  attempting  to  identify  him  with  Ulf,  the 
benefactor  of  the  see  of  York,  Mr.  Brooke  fails  into  the 
same  error  as  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Gale.  He  entertains  no 
doubt  that  Ul^  the  great  Danish  jarl,  who,  he  says,  lived  in 
the  time  of  the  Confessor,  and  probably  died  in  his  reign, 
was  the  person  who  endowed  the  church  of  York  with  his 
lands.  Mr.  Brooke,  however,  whilst  admitting  the  genei'al 
authenticity  of  the  tradition,  ventures  to  impeach  its  accu- 
racy in  one  important  particular.  Upon  the  authority  of 
the  Domesday. Survey,  he  maintains  "that  the  whole  of  Ulf's 
fortune  was  not  given  to  the  see  of  York,  but  that  some  of 
it  remained  to  his  sons,  who  probably  were  deprived  of  the 
greatest  part  of  their  possessions  at  the  Conquest,  for,  wheu 
the  survey  was  made,  Aldbrough  belonged  to  Drogo  de 
Bruere,  to  whom  the  Conqueror  had  given  the  whole  territory 
of  Holdemesse." 

Mr.  Brooke  further  asserts  that  Ulf  left  two  sons,  one  of 
whom,  named  Styr  or  Stirre,  became  a  rich  citizen  of  York, 
and  the  other,  William,  in  after  times  had  a  liberal  grant 
from  King  Henry  I.  of  lands  in  the  East  Riding  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  estates  which  belonged  to  his  father.^ 
It  is  obvious  that  Ulf,  the  father  of  Styr,  was  not  the  bene- 
factor to  the  church  of  York.  The  Chronicle  of  Simeon  of 
Durham  contains  a  charter  by  which  Styr,  the  son  of  Wulf  or 
Ul^  gave  the  town  of  Darlington  and  its  appendages  to  the 
church  of  Saint  Cuthhert,  and  this  grant  was  i^terwards 
confirmed  by  Styr  in  the  presence  of  King  Ethelred,  Ulstan 
the  archbishop,  and  other  great  men  dien  assembled  at 
York,  It  seema  impossible  that  Ulf,  whose  son  endowed 
the  church  of  Durham  whilst  Etheb-ed  was  on  the  throne, 
was  the  same  person  as  Ulf  the  son  of  Torold,  who  was  living 

*  ArdueologiA,  roL  tL  p.  39. 
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more  than  seventy  years  after  the  reign  of  Bthelred  had 
terminated.' 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Ulf,  the  Son  of  Torold, 
whose  possessions  contributed-  ao  largely  to  enrich  the  me- 
tropolitan see  of  the  north,  was  a  person  of  any  historical 
importance.  His  name  denotes  him  of  Scandinavian  origin, 
and  the  Domesday  Survey  ascribes  the  rank  of  thegns  of 
the  king  both  to  him  and  to  his  sdns.  But  neither  in  the 
Saxon  Chronicle,  nor  in  Domesday  Book,  nor  in  the  Codex 
Diplomaticus  of  Mr.  Eemble,  nor  in  the  Diplomatarium 
Anglicum  ^vi  Saxonici  of  Mr.  Thorpe,  is  to  be  found  a 
person  described  as  Ulf  the  son  of  Torald.  The  only 
Englishman  at  this  period  who  bore  the  name  of  Thorold," 
was  a  wealthy  thegn  who  was  sheriff  of  Lincolnshire,  and 
founded  the  priory  of  Spalding ;  but  there  is  no  reason 
whatever  to  suppose  that  the  benefactor  of  the  church  of 
Vork  was  his  son.  As  witnesses  to  charters  in  the  reign  of 
King  Edward  the  Confessor,  the  names  occur  of  Ulf  the  son 
of  Tofus,  minister ;  Ulf  of  Lincoln,  minister ;  and  Ulf  the 
bishop,  a  2Torman  priest,  to  whom  the  Confessor  gave  the 
Bee  of  Dorchester  f  but  none  of  these  can  be  identified  with 
the  Yorkshire  thegn. 

Although  the  preceding  investigation  shows  that  the 
traditjonaiy  history  of  the  acquisition  by  the  church  of 
York  of  the  Terra  Vlfi  and  the  Comu  Vlfi  is,  in  some 
points,  inaccurate,  no  facts  have  come  to  light  in  the  course 
of  the  inquiry  which  tend  to  throw  any  discredit  upon  the 
popular  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  act  of  endow- 
ment was  performed  by  the  wealthy  thegn.  The  horn  used 
as  the  symbol  or  instrument  of  transfer  and  investiture  which 
is  said  to  have  been  the  pious  benefactor's  ordinaij  drinking 
vessel,  yet  remains  in  the  possession  of  the  venerable 
guardians  of  the  church,  and  is  preserved  by  ihem  as  one  of 
the  oldest  and  noblest  of  their  title  deeds.^ 

We  are  told  that  the  warriors  of  the  north,  in  ancient 
days,  drank  from  horna  Drinking-horns  are  mentioned  in 
documents  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  and  were 


'  See  Sinieoiu«  Dunelm.  Hi*t> ;  Gile'a  OodiTS,  fEuuooE  Id  legend. 

Scriptom  X.  coL  80,  29;    Lehnd's  Col-  '  See  Codex  Diplom.,  vol  it. 

lect,  ToL  L  p.  S7T ;   Surtees  Soc.,  toL  fil,  '  See  Fabric  Uolla  of  York  Uinater.  by 

pp.  lAO,  155.  the  Kev.   Canon   Rsine.     Surtees   Soc., 

'  He   w»  the  brother  of   the   Lad;  vol  3i,  p.  Hti  and  note. 
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used  as  appendages  of  the  banquetting  table  until  a  much 
later  period.* 

It  ia  well  known  that  the  practice  of  transferring  land  by 
the  delivery  of  a  horn  or  some  other  portable  object  pre- 
vailed in  mediEeval  times.  A  few  examples  are  well  authen- 
ticated, and  the  symbols  used  are  yet  in  existence,  as  the 
Pnsey  hora,  the  Borstall  horn,  and  some  others.^  This 
custom  must  not  be  mistaken  for  that  which  is  called  the 
tenure  or  service  of  cornage,  which  involved  the  performance 
of  certain  duties  or  service  by  the  holder  of  the  land,  with 
which  his  possession  of  a  horn  was  associated.  The  object 
used  as  the  symbol  of  the  transfer  of  land  was  regarded  as 
an  important  muniment  of  title,  but  "  had  no  further  con- 
nection with  the  tenure  of  the  land,  or  the  services  due 
from  it."  * 

The  identity  of  the  curious  relic,  called  Cornu  Ulphi, 
which  is  now  in  the  Treasury  of  York  Minster,  rests  entirely 
upon  the  tradition.  The  church  is  unable  by  documentary 
evidence  to  trace  her  possession  of  it  to  any  period  antece- 
dent to  the  fourteenth  century.  But  that  it  had  long  pre- 
viously been  an  object  of  great  interest  appears  from  the  form 
of  the  horn  having  been  sculptured  in  stone  upon  the  walls  of 
the  Cathedral,  in  parts  of  that  structure  which  are  known 
to  have  been  commenced  before  the  year  1300.'  John 
Newton,  who  was  installed  treasurer  of  the  church  in  1393, 
and  died  in  1414,  was  at  the  cost  of  decorating  the  horn 
with  ornaments  of  silver-gilt,  a  fact  which  is  recorded  in  an 
Inventory  of  "  all  the  jewels,  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
other  ornaments,  vestments,  and  books,  in  the  custody  of 
the  sub-treasurer  of  the  church,"  drawn  up  soon  after  the 
commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  containing  the 
following  entry  :  "  Unum  magnum  cornu  de  shore  ornatum 
cum  argento  deaurato,  ex  dono  Ulfi  filii  Thoraldi,  cum 
zona  anaexa,  ex  dono  magistri  Johannis  Newton,  thesau- 
rarii."  *    The  account  of  the  custodian  of  York  Minster  for 

*  ArcIuBologioal  Joanul,   toI.   ii.    p.      p.  319. 

SSI.    Thets  bonu,  aa  wdl  aa  *iich  u  *  A  rculptured  shield  of  the  imagliiUT 

ware  lued  in  the  traiufer  of  luid,  wen  KrmoruJ  besnngs  of  Ulf  (Slioiu  nunuot, 

the  honu  of   mimaU   commoD  in  the  3,  2,  and  1 ),  with  ■  Sgura  of  the  horu 

looality,  m  tiie  ox,  the  dser,  Ac.  beneath  it,  ia  placed  abore  one  of  tlie 

■  See  ArchEBologia,  vol.  iii.  p.  1.  archee  in  tlie  nave,  and  i>  repeated  in  the 

*  See  a  Dinartation  upon  the  Tenure  ohoir. 

or  Sarrico  of  Comage,  by  Franoia  U,  '  Fabrio  RoUaof  TorkMin«ter,Surteea 

Kicholi,  Beq.    ArchEeologia,  roL  zzxix.      Soc,  toL  3S,  p.  223. 
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the  year  1481—2,  contains  the  entry  of  a  payment  of  scTen 
shillings  to  John  Girdler,  "  pro  j.  zona  pro  m^no  cornu  et 
j.  quart,  et  dL  relveti  pro  eodem  cornu  et  pro  f{u;tura  ejusdem 

XODSB."  ' 

The  Cornu  Ulphi  differs  from  all  the  known  examples  of 
horns  which  were  used  either  as  drinking  Teasels,  or  as 
symbols  of  the  transfer  of  land,  in  the  tenth  and  elerenth 
centuries.  It  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  horn.  It  is  the 
tusk  of  an  elephant,  having  its  surface  decorated  with  sculp-  - 
tures,  executed  by  no  mean  artist.  The  art  of  earring  for 
ornamental  purposes  was  practised  at  an  early  period  by 
the  Scandinavians,  the  material  they  chiefly  used  being  the 
tooth  of  the  walrus  or  sea-horse.^  In  the  reign  of  King 
Cnut,  the  game  of  chess,  a  favourite  amusement  of  the 
Danes,  was  brought  into  England,  and  the  carved  pieces 
used  in  playing  the  game  were  composed  of  that  substance,* 
In  the  former  half  of  the  eleventh  century,  Harold  Hardraad. 
king  of  Norway,  received  a  present  from  Greenland,  con- 
sisting of,  amongst  other  things,  a  Set  of  chess-men,  exqui- 
sitely carved.  The  connection  of  the  Scandinavian  countries 
with  the  &r  east  is  said  to  have  been  established  as  early  as 
in  the  eighth  century,  and  continued  until  after  the  conquest 
of  England  by  the  Normans.'  Ivory  and  other  precious 
productions  of  Asia  would  be  brought  by  the  Arabian  mer- 
chants who  visited  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic,  and  would  thus 
become  known  to  the  Banes,  and  other  nations  of  the  north. 
Hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  tusk  of  the  monster  of 
the  Asiatic  jungle  should  be  in  the  possession  of  a  wealthy 
Englishman  of  Scandinavian  descent  hvii^  in  the  eleventh 
century,  or  that  the  best  attainable  skill  should  be  em- 
ployed in  the  decoration  of  an  object  of  bo  much  rarity 
and  value.^ 

The  most  curious  specimens  of  Scandinavian  workman- 
ship now  known  are  the  chess-men  which  were  found  in  the 

I  lUd.,  p.  IS4.    A  chamberUin'i  roll  formed  of  tfaa  tnik  of  u  dephanl^  of 

for  the  jear  1371,  ncorcb  a  pajment  of  eaiiier  date  than  Uw  rixtanith  conttuy, 

10*.  to  Gtb  CHi<nu  prearat  at  the  celebia-  ia    notiiied    by    Hr,    Hudaun     Tiuner, 

tion  of  Oie  obit  of  Ull    Tbia  oUt,  the  Ardueologieal    Jounial,  toI.  tL    p.  Sfil. 

editor  Bya,  waa  alwaja  obaarred,  but  the  Ivory    hnnting  hcviu.  with    omamanla 

date  of  ita  foundalion  ia  not  knonni.  aculptured  in  the  Korth  of  Europe,  are 

*  ATchoologia,  ToL  xiIt.  p.  Si4.  laid  to  be  prtaorred  in  Bangizj,  and 
'  Ibid.,  p.  181.  the  poMSMon  of  one  (peeimen  i*  attii- 

*  Wonaaa'a  Danaa  and  Korwegians,  p.  buted  to  a  Hon^rian  chief  of  the  tenth 
lOS.  oenturj.    Ibid.,  loL  nil  p.  101. 

I  Ho   «xam[le  o(    a  drinking    veaad 
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Isle  of  Lewis  in  the  year  1831,'  and  another  object,  sup- 
posed to  be  a  chess-man,  which  waa  found  among  the  ruins 
of  Kirkatall  Abbey,  about  forty  years  ago.*  They  are 
formed  of  the  tusk  of  the  walrus,  and  elaborately  carved 
by  artists  who  were  probably  of  the  11th  or  12th  century. 
■Rie  carvings  do  not  present  any  similarity  of  type  to  those 
which  decorate  the  Corau  Ulphi,  and  are  inferior  to  them 
both  in  design  and  execution.  The  peculiar  character  of 
the  ornamentation  of  the  Comu  Ulphi  is  very  remarkable. 
A  border  about  4  inches  broad,  carved  in  low  relief,  en- 
circles the  upper  or  thickest  end  of  the  horn  or  tusk.  The 
design  represents  four  principal  figures.  Two  of  them, 
facing  each  other,  have  between  them  a  tree  bearing  pal- 
mated  leaves,  and  fruit  in  the  shape  of  a  cone.  One  of 
these  is  a  gryphon,  a  fabulous  creature,  with  the  body  of  a 
lion  and  the  head  and  wings  of  an  eagle.  The  other  mon- 
ster has  the  body  of  a  lion  with  the  wings  of  an  eagle  and 
a  head  resembling  that  of  a  wolf  or  dog.  The  tails  of  both 
are  borne  erect,  and  each  terminates  in  the  head  of  a  wolf 
or  dog.  The  other  two  principal  figures  have  between  them 
a  smaller  stem  of  the  same  description  of  tree  or  plant,  with 
a  single  cone  at  the  top.  One  of  the  animals  is  a  lion  of 
the  ordinary  type  in  the  act  of  grasping  and  devouring  a 
fawn  or  young  deer.  The  other  represents  a  monster  baring 
the  body  and  mane  of  a  lion  with  the  head  of  an  antelope 
armed  with  one  horn,  and  its  tail  terminating  in  the  head  of 
a  wolf  or  dog.  The  heads  and  collared  necks  of  three  wolves 
or  dogs  are  rising  from  the  base  of  the  circle,  and  in  the 
upper  part  is  seen  a  similar  animal  in  the  act  of  running.  A 
band  beneath  the  principal  circle,  and  two  narrower  bands 
round  the  smaller  parts  of  the  horn,  are  ornamented  with 
scrolls  composed  of  the  stem,  leaves,  and  fruit  of  a  plant  or 
tree  similar  to  that  represented  in  the  principal  design. 

These  carvings  bear  the  impress  of  oriental  art  and  feel- 
ing. The  gryphon  and  other  monsters  resemble,  both  in 
form  and  mode  of  treatment,  the  fabulous  creatures  repre- 
sented on  several  of  the  Nineveh  sculptiu-es.  The  conven- 
tional forms  of  the  stem,  leaves,  and  fruit  of  a  tree  are  not 
unlike  those  of  the  sacred  tree  which  occurs  so  fr^uently 

'  ArohBologis,  toI.  zsit.  p,  SOI.  170,  in  whioli  thia  ktid  BimlUr  object! 

*  See  Hr.  Albert  Way's  DotjoM,  Arch,  are  deacribed  and  iUustnted  with  hia 
Joum.,  ToL  iii  p.  139,  and  toL  t1  p.      wonted  eleguica  and  psnpicuity. 
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upon  the  Assyrian  marbles.  Perhaps  it  may  he  thought 
that  the  grotesque  caudal  extremities  of  some  of  the  mon- 
sters bespeak  the  taste  of  the  Gothic  rather  than  of  the 
Oriental  artist ;  and,  indeed,  examples  are  not  wanting  of 
similar  extravagancies  in  Scandinavian  art."  The  introduc- 
tion of  so  many  repetitions  of  the  animal  resembling  a  wolf 
may  be  allusive  to  the  name  of  the  owner  of  the  horn.  The 
English  word  by  which  we  now  designate  that  ferocious 
quadruped  has  been  transmitted  to  us  from  prse-Norman 
times,  and  is  found  in  most  of  the  northern  dialects  with 
varying  ortht^raphy.' 
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B7  OROBaE  T.  CLUtK,  P.a.A. 

Of  the  great  baronial  sources  which  well  out  from  the 
cloud-capt  summita  of  our  genealogical  Olympus,  that  of 
Hastings,  though  among  the  most  illustrious,  has  not  been 
classed  among  the  most  remote.  Asserting  the  stainless 
honour  of  its  men  and  the  chastity  of  its  women,  brilliant  ia 
its  alliances,  rich  in  ita  broad  landed  possessions,  and  fertile 
in  the  number  and  copiousness  of  its  branches,  uncertainty 
has  rested  over  its  founder  ;  nor  is  it  known  whether  he  is  to 
be  sought  for  in  England  or  in  Normandy,  whether  he  gave 
name  to  or  received  his  name  from  the  Aquitanian  balliage 
or  the  Bnglish  cinque  port.' 

A  popular  belief  current  in  the  fourteenth  century,  when 
the  ^mily  touched  its  zenith,  attributed  its  origin  to  the 
terrible  Viking,  Alstagnua  vet  Hastingas,  vulgo  Gormundus, 
called  also  Huasten,  "omnium  paganorum  nequissimus," 
who,  from  A.D.  855  to  893,  ravaged  the  southern  shores 
of  England ;  who,  born  a  pagan  and  bred  a  pirate,  became 
in  later  life  a  Christian  of  a  very  rugged  stamp,  and,  having 
aided  Rollo  to  conquer  Normandy,  took  a  part  in  its  settle- 
ment and  defence,  and  became  the  Lord  of  the  County  of 
Chartres. 

But  whatever  may  bave  been  the  source  of  the  name  of 
the  halliage  and  cinque  port,  the  belief  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  Barons,  though  not  disproved  by  genealogists,  has  met 
with  no  support  from  their  labours,  which  however,  until 
recently,  have  been  neither  accurate  nor  extensive.  The 
different  branches  of  the  family,  numerous  as  they  have 
been,  and  not  wanting  in  "  pride  of  place,"  seem  to  have 
been  careless  of  recording  their  descent,  and  to  have  scorned 
the  ordinary  precautions, — 

^  TQIaiu,  bolliagium,  jnriBdictionem  at  SSTj,  It  ms  upon  ths  froDtler  of  Na- 
pn^am  de  Haatinga  infn  ducatum  noa-  Tarre.  and  ander  the  aeneachal  of  Oaaoonf . 
tnim  Aqaltaonm  (Rot.  Nona.  6  H.  V.  L      (N.  t^ed.  II.  llfiS,  IS  Ed.  III.). 
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"  To  show  all  ages  plain, 
What  honour  was  to  Hastixqs  due, 

What  honours  he  did  win : 

What  artna  he  gave,  and  so  to  blaze, 

What  lords  had  Hahtinqs  been." 

The  name  of  Hastings  occurs  among  the  under-tenants  in 
Domesday,  in  the  persons  of  Ralph  de  Hastings  of  Essex, 
and  Eobert  of  Sussex  ;^  but  among  the  tenants  in  chief  in 
that  venerable  record  a  very  considerable  personage  is  Walter 
the  Deacon,  who  had  lan(k  in  Gloucestershire,  Essex,  and 
Suffolk,  as  an  under-tenant  in  Norfolk,  and,  as  shown  by  the 
Ely-  Domesday,  in  that  isle  ;  and  of  the  children  of  Walter, 
at  least  Robert  the  eldest,  if  not  more,  bore  the  surname 
of  Hastings. 

Robert  de  Hastings  of  Sussex  seems  to  have  been  a  '^ 
follower  of  the  Earl  of  Eu,  and  to  hare  held  under  the 
Castte  of  Hastings,  deriving  thence  his  surname ;  but  the 
Deacon  and  his  children  and  Ralph  had  nothing  to  do  with 
Sussex ;  they  belonged  to  Essex,  and  may  well  have  been 
related.  Most  of  the  Deacon's  lands  in  the  time  of  the  Con- 
fessor were  held  by  well-known  Saxons,  and  he  was  probably 
an  intruder ;  but  Domesday  not  only  records  Teddric  or 
Theodoric,  his  brother,  but  mentions  land  derived  from  his 
ancestor  Theodoric,  and  from  the  gift  of  Queen  Bdiva,  after 
the  advent  of  the  Conqueror.  It  is  therefore  very  doubtful 
whether  the  Deacon  or  his  family  and  Ralph  de  Hastings 
acquired  the  surname  in  England  from  the  cinque  port,  or 
derived  it  from  the  Aquitanian  baUiage,  or  from  the  great 
Viking  himself. 

In  the  Liber  Niger  of  Henry  II.,  and  in  the  reign  of  ' 
Richard  and  John,  the  name  of  Hastings  had  become  more 
common,  but  in  very  many  instances  it  was  a  mere  resi- 
dential distinction,  not  adopted  or  transmissible  as  a  regular 
surname  ;  and  Vincent,  Philip,  Alan,  Ysaac,  Harvey,  Harald, 
and  Manasser  de  Hastings,  who  appear  in  various  early 
Sussex  records,  were  evidently  only  bui^esses  or  barons  of 
the  cinque  port :  "  Saponarii  et  furfurarii  qui  se  barones 
vocant  usque  ad  nauseam,"  having  no  connection  with  either 
the  baronial  house  or  that  of  Robert  of  Sussex,  nor  trans- 
mitting their  designation  to  posterity. 

In  ^e  Liber  Niger,  which  is  a  list  of  fees  in  the  several 

>  Ralph  de  HMtingt  ooeun  ■!»>  in  the  Exet«r  Domeida;. 
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counties  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  about  1165,  the  name  of 
Hastings  occurs  several  times.  Besides  the  family  of  the 
Beacon,  of  whom  were  Kobert  of  Easton,  Ralph  and  William 
de  Hastiugs,  we  hare  apparently  another  WiUiam  in  Glou* 
cestershire  ;  a  William  de  Etona,  Berks,  probably  the  same 
person,  and  whom  there  is  evidence  to  have  been  a  Hastings  ; 
a  William  de  Hastings  in  Warwickshire,  probably  grandson 
of  Walter  the  son  of  the  Beacon,  and  certainly  ancestor  of 
the  baronial  house ;  and  two  Williams,  possibly  the  same 
with  the  last,  attached  to  St.  Edmund's  Abbey,  and  one  of 
them  appears  also  in  Suffolk. 

It  is  proposed  in  the  present  paper  to  show  that  Walter 
the  Beacon  was  the  direct  male  ancestor  of  the  two  main 
lines  of  Hastings,  that  of  EastoD,  and  that  of  Ashley  and 
FUlongley,  or  the  Barons. 

Hastings  of  Easton  held  the  Windsor  barony,  and  the  ten 
fees  comprising  the  Deacon's  barony,  including  another  Easton 
in  Essex  and  a  manor  in  Dorset.  The  elder  tine  passed  in 
five  descents  by  an  heiress  into  the  House  of  Louvaine,  and 
so  into  those  of  Bourchier  and  Bevereui,  and  besides  gave 
off  a  branch  bearing  the  name  of  Godmanston,  from  their 
Borsetshire  manor,  and  which  survived  until  the  battle  of 
Bamet  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  Barons  Hastings  of  Ashley,  sprung  from  a  younger 
son,  but  by  far  the  most  copious  and  most  distinguished  of 
tlie  name,  only  became,  genealogically,  its  head,  upon  the 
extinction  of  the  elder  line. 

The  position  of  Ralph  de  Hastings  of  Essex,  and  Robert 
of  Sussex,  mentioned  in  Bomeaday,  and  the  former  possibly 
a  collateral  of  the  Deacon,  will  require  a  separate  notice.  The 
descendants  of  Ralph  attained  to  considerable  power. 

The  Sussex  line,  actually  connected  with  the  cinque  port, 
and  holding  the  lastage  of  Hastings  and  Rye,  acquired  by 
marriage  the  Waleran  estates,  also,  singularly  enough,  in 
Essex.  The  family  flourished  as  sheriffs  of  Surrey  and 
Sussex,  and  as  landowners  in  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Essex,  and 
seem  to  have  ended  in  a  Thomas  de  Hastings,  who,  31 
Edward  III.,  was  assessed  for  the  rape  of  Hastings  at  one 
man-at-arms.  There  is  no  evidence  of  any  connection 
between  this  family  and  those  of  Ralph  or  the  Deacon. 
They  were  probably  retainers  of  the  Earl  of  Eu,  holding 
under  and  taking  name  from  the  castelry  of  Hastings. 
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From  whatever  source  derived,  none  of  the  name  of 
Hastings  ever,  in  those  earlj  centuries,  possessed  the  cinque 
port,  nor  were  they  even  tenauts-in-chief  in  the  county  of 
Sussex.  It  was  only  by  the  marriage  of  a  certain  William 
de  Hastings  with  Ida  of  Eu,  that  one  branch  of  the  family 
became  allied  to  the  real  lords  of  the  castle  and  honour  of 
Hastings,  the  Earls  of  Augi  or  Eu.  As  Ida  was  not  an 
heiress,  and  even  the  question  of  her  issue  is  a  doubtful  one, 
this  match  gave  them  no  share  in  the  honour ;  but  Ida  was 
endowed  with  lands  that  carried  the  hereditary  office  of 
Seneschal  of  Hastings,  though  for  this  her  husband  had  to 
struggle  with  a  knight  of  the  family  of  Echingham,  with 
what  success  is  not  known. 

Id  far  later  times,  indeed,  the  celebrated  chamberkun, 
anxious  to  proclaim  the  connection  of  his  family  with  the 
Lords  of  the  Honour  through  Ida,  and  to  justify  his  rapid 
fortunes  by  adding  lustre  to  bis  pedigree,  obtained  a  grant 
of  the  castle,  honour,  and  rape  of  Hastings  ;  but  these  estates 
came  id  no  way  by  descent. 

Walter  de  Hastings,  whom  it  will  be  one  object  of  this 
paper  to  show  to  be  the  same  with  Walter  Mascherel,  second 
Bon  of  Walter  the  Beacon,  was  enfeoffed  in  the  ^lannion 
lordship  of  Fillongley  in  Warwickshire  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.,  and  was  ancestor  of  the  baronial  house.  It  was 
his  son,  William  de  Hastings,  who,  by  a  fortunate  marriage 
with  the  sister  and  heiress  of  Maurice  de  Windsor,  of  kin  to 
Ralph  the  seneschal  or  Dapifer  of  St.  Edmund's,  obtained  the 
seneschalahip  of  that  great  abbey,  with  a  corresponding 
estite  in  land  for  which  the  service  was  due. 

William,  as  Lord  of  Ashley  in  Norfolk,  was  hereditary 
steward  to  Henry  I.,  and  to  his  son  Balph,  omitted  by  Dug- 
dale  and  Nicholas,  he  transmitted  his  various  honours,  with 
estates  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  Warwick,  Essex,  and  North- 
ampton. Ralph  is  described,  in  a  royal  charter,  as  steward 
to  Alianora  of  Aquitaine,  the  queen  of  Henry  II.  He  was 
also  seneschal  of  Bury. 

St.  Edmund,  king  and  martyr,  was,  in  his  beatified  state, 
not  unmindful  of  the  mundane  interests  of  his  chief  secular 
officer.  The  seneschals  of  the  abbey  acquired,  in  successive 
generations,  by  a  series  of  fortunate  marriages,  power  and 
broad  lands  and  high  connection,  inferior  to  those  of  no 
English    subject.       Their    matches   with   the    heiresses   of 
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Windsor,  Flamvile,  Banastre,  Scotland  Chester  and  Hunting- 
don, Cantilupe,  Leybourno,  Valence,  and  Manny,  bringing  in 
their  train  Mareachal,  Munchenay,  and  De  Braose,  and  many 
lesser  heritages,  gave  them  estates  all  over  England,  au  earl- 
dom palatine  in  Wales,  a  claim  upon  the  throne  of  Scotland, 
and  a  near  relationship  with  the  reigning  house,  which  they 
strengthened  by  a  direct  alliance  with  a  daughter  of 
Edward  III.:  an  alliance  barren  indeed  in  the  fruit  of  the 
womb,  but  very  fertile  in  power,  consideration,  and  royal 
favour. 

All  this  enormous  aggregation  of  wealth  and  honour  was 
scattered  and  brought  to  nought  by  the  extinction  of  the 
elder  male  line  in  the  person  of  John  de  Hastings,  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  who,  while  yet  under  age,  was  killed  in  a  tour- 
nament at  Woodstock  in  1389. 

A  very  moderate  portion  of  the  spoil  passed  to  the  next 
of  kin  in  the  female  line,  the  Lord  Grey  de  Ruthyn.  With 
some  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  family  estates,  as  Ashley, 
Burbach,  and  Aston-Flamrile,  he  gained  the  representation 
of  the  elder  line,  and  the  empty  but  coveted  honor  of 
bearing  the  gold  spurs  on  occasions  of  coronation.  After 
various  very  remarkable  vicissitudes  the  fragments  of  these 
oldest  estates  have  come  down,  with  a  slight  "  scintilla 
sanguinis,"  to  Earl  de  Grey,  still  lord  of  Burbach,  while  the 
barony  of  Grey  de  Ruthyn  has,  curiously  enough,  by  a  mar- 
riage and  now  by  heirship,  vested  in  the  representatives,  in 
the  female  hne,  of  another  great  branch  of  the  Hastings 
name. 

The  distant  kinsman  but  male  heir  of  the  earls  of  Pem- 
broke was  Hastings  of  Elsing  and  Gressinghall,  whose  treat- 
ment when  pursuing  his  claim  to  be  the  head  and  to  bear 
the  unbroken  insignia  of  his  name,  has  often  been  recorded, 
and  rises  almost  to  the  grandeur  of  tragedy.  As  none  of 
the  estates  were  adjudged  to  this  branch,  then  become  the 
main  trunk,  they  sought  fortune  in  the  north ;  and,  while 
retaining  Elsing  and  their  Norfolk  lands,  they  became 
Yorkshire  knights  and  squires  of  high  degree.  After  eight 
generations,  Hugh  de  Hastings,  the  elder  brother,  left  two 
daughters,  coheirs,  of  whom  one  married  Browne  Viscount 
Montagu,  and  the  other  he  Strange  of  Hunstanton.  The 
heir  general  of  Le  Strange,  in  the  person  of  Sir  Jacob  Astley, 
claimed  and  obtained,  in  our  day,  the  long  dormant  barony 
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of  Hastings  de  Hastiags.  Sir  Brian,  the  younger  brother  of 
Hugh,  was  father  of  Sir  Francis  df  Hatfield  in  Yorkshire,  who 
carried  the  line  to  the  ninth  generation,  whea  it  also 
terminated  in  heiresses  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

There  were  yet  other  male  heirs,  though,  from  the  very 
early  period  at  which  they  parted  from  the  parent  stem, 
they  took  no  share  in  the  disputes  consequent  on  the  failure 
of  the  Earls  of  Pembroke.  Of  these  one  was  Hastings  of 
Daylesford  and  Yelford-Hastings,  whose  founder,  Mi!o  de 
Hastings,  was  probably  a  cadet  of  Hugh,  second  baron,  by 
Erneburga  de  FlamvUe,  and  whose  descendants,  long  seated 
at  Daylesford,  but  landless  during  one  or  two  of  their  later 
generations,  came  to  a  not  inglorious  close  in  Warren  Hast- 
ings, -who  satisfied  the  one  great  desire  of  his  life  when  he 
repurchased  Daylesford,  and  the  right  there  to  lay  bis  bones 
with  the  bones  of  his  fathers. 

Another  branch,  also  extinct,  was  that  of  Eton-Hastings, 
founded  by  William  de  Hastings,  a  knight  of  large  estates  in 
Berks  and  Gloucester,  probably  a  cadet  of  William  of  Fil- 
loiigley,  first  baron.  This  line  endured  but  four  generations, 
when  their  heiress  gave  her  hand  and  land  to  Benedict  de 
Blakeham,  a  magnate  whose  possessions  lay  in  Suffolk.  Their 
son  came  to  an  ill  end,  and  died  landless  and  childless. 

Besides  all  these  now  extinct  branches  there  remains  one, 
the  present  and  only  hope  of  the  name,  the  founder  of  which, 
Thomas  de  Hastings  of  Gissing,  was  probably  a  cadet  of 
Hugh,  third  baron,  by  Erneburga  de  Flamvile. 

The  immediate  descendant  of  this  Tliomas,  to  Gissing,  an 
early  Hastings  manor  in  Norfolk,  and  derived  from  the  match 
with  Windsor,  added  divers  manors  in  Westmoreland,  and, 
with  the  heiress  of  Alvestan,  acquired,  hke  his  kinsfolk  of 
Elsing,  a  firm  footing  in  Yorkshire.  Early  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  Sir  Ealph,  their  representative,  married  the 
heiress  of  Justice  Herle,  who  brought  in  lands  in  Leicester 
and  Northampton.  Sir  Kalph  was  a  great  peraonage  in 
Northumberland,  had  licence  to  fortify  his  house  in  Leicester- 
shire, and  fell  honourably  on  the  winning  side  at  Neville's 
Cross, 

His  son,  with  the  heiresses  of  Sadiugtou  and  Sutton, 
gained  a  considerable  estate  in  Holdemesse  ;  but  his  son,  a 
third  Kalph,  joining  in  Glendower's  rebellion,  lost  his  life 
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and  lands  under  Henry  IV.  The  lands  were  recovered, 
probably  in  part  only,  by  his  successor,  who  seems  also  to 
have  made  independent  way,  since  be  acquired  estates  and 
offices  in  Leicester,  Warwick,  Noi-tliauipton,  York,  and 
Salop. 

But  it  was  in  the  tenth  generation  of  this  line,  in  the 
person  of  William  Hastings  the  celebrated  chamberlain,  that 
the  old  vitality  of  the  race  made  itself  again  greatly  con- 
spicuous. William  and  his  father  had  actively  supported 
and  been  honoured  by  the  friendship  of  Richard,  Buke  of 
York,  whose  son,  Edward  IV.,  found  it,  no  doubt,  to  his 
interest  and  inclination  to  secure  the  services  of  the  survivor. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  career  of  a  man  wliom 
Shakespear  and  the  chroniclers  have  made  historic.  So  wide 
were  his  grants  as  almost  to  rival  the  ancient  wealth  of  the 
great  earls  of  his  name,  and  although  much  was  lost  at  his 
fall,  his  seat  of  Ashby-de-la-Zouch  and  his  barony  of  Hast- 
ings of  that  place  were  left  supported  by  very  considerable 
estates. 

To  this  wealth  and  power  liis  son  made  an  enormous 
addition  by  a  match  with  the  heiress  of  Lord  Hungerford,  a 
lady  who  liad  estates  in  every  county  from  Wilts  westward, 
and  bore  tacked  to  her  ermine  the  three  baronies  by  writ  of 
Hungerford,  Botreaux,  and  Molines,  with  which,  and  the 
lordships  of  Heyteshury,  Newmarch,  and  Moels,  those  estates 
were  associated. 

Thus  reinforced,  their  son  George,  Lord  Hastings  of  Ashby, 
obtained  from  Henry  VIII.  a  revival  in  his  person  of  the 
earldom  of  Huntingdon,  therein  commemorating  the  great 
marriage  by  which  the  elder  house  became  claimants  of  the 
throne  of  Scotland.  His  son,  Francis,  still  in  the  ascendant, 
wedded  Katherine  the  iiiece  of  Cardinal  Pole,  and  the  grand- 
child and  coheir  of  George,  Duke  of  Clarence,  brother  to 
Edward  IV.  His  brother,  Thomas  Hastings,  endorsed  the 
connection  by  marriage  with  Winifrid,  another  sister. 

This  marriage  of  Earl  Francis  placed  its  issue,  Henry,  the 
next  earl,  in  dangerous  proximity  to  the  throne  of  Elizabeth, 
who  regarded  him  with  a  jealous  eye,  which  however  he 
somewhat  averted  by  his  marriage  with  the  sister  of  her 
favourite,  Leicester,  and  by  the  general  prudence  and  mode- 
ration of  his  character.  Francis,  the  tenth  earl,  died  childless, 
and  his  sister  and  heir  married  John,  Earl  of  Moira.     Their 
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son,  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Moira,  as  heir  general  of  Hastings 
of  Asbby,  inherited  his  mother's  estates  and  four  baronies, 
and  was  created  Marquis  of  Hastings,  and  to  these  Hastings 
honors,  and  to  those  derived  from  Scottish  sources,  the  late 
and  last  marquis  added,  by  maternal  descent,  the  barony  of 
Grey  de  Ruthyn,  and  therefore  tho  representation,  as  heir 
general,  of  the  eldest  line  of  the  House  of  Hastings,  that  of 
Pembroke,  now  vested  in  the  Countess  of  Loudoun,  his 
sister. 

The  earldom  of  Huntingdon,  though  stripped  of  the  estates 
and  baronies,  did  not  become  extinct.  It  devolved  upon  the 
collateral  and  only  heir  male,  Hans  Francis,  the  descendant 
of  a  younger  son  of  Earl  Francis  and  Katherine  Pole,  who 
thus  became  eleventh  earl,  and  whose  son,  Frank  Theophilus 
Hastings,  twelfth  earl,  worthily  represents  the  last  surviving 
male  line  of  this  ancient  and  untarnished  name,  the  cadets 
of  which,  four  times  cut  off  from  the  main  stem,  hare  four 
times  carved  their  way  to  wealth  and  honour  by  distinct  and 
independent  channels. 

There  remains  but  one  family  in  England,  that  of  Nevile, 
Earl  of  Abergavenny,  which  descends  in  direct  legitimate 
male  line  from  an  ancestor  who  has  matched  ^vith  a  Planta- 
genet,  and  it  is  believed  but  five,  Beaumont,  Talbot,  Courtenay, 
Berkeley,  and  Hastings,  whose  collateral  male  ancestor  has 
attained  to  the  same  honour.  In  addition  to  this  the  House 
of  Hastings,  in  their  elder  line,  have  been  claimants  of  the 
throne  of  Scotland,  and,  in  their  youngest  and  extant  line, 
near  heirs  to  the  throne  of  England.  In  their  name  have 
been  an  earldom  palatine,  Pembroke ;  two  earldoms,  Athol  and 
Huntingdon  ;  and  ten  baronies,  Hastings  by  tenure,  1  Hen.  I. ; 
Hastings  by  writ,  1299  and  1342  ;  Hastings  of  Ashby,  also 
by  writ,  1461 ;  Hastings  of  Loughborough,  1558,  and  again 
1643 ;  and  by  inheritance  Botreaux,  1  Hen.  II. ;  Welles, 
1229;  Molines,  1347  ;  and  Hungerford,  1426.  Nine  of  the 
name  have  worn  the  garter,  and  two  signed  the  very  cele- 
brated and  patriotic  letter  to  the  Pope  in  1300-1. 

Q.  T.  a 

[To  bf  continued.] 
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C0HTEIBDTI0N8  TOWARDS  THE  HISTORY  OP  MEDLfiVAL 
AEMOUE  AND  WEAPONS  IH  EUROPE. 

By  JOHN  HBWnr. 

HBLMBT8  OF  THE  FIFTEENTH   AND  81XTBBKTH  CBNT0RIE8, 
CALLED  8ALADE8. 

In  the  progress  of  defensive  equipment,  the  fifteenth 
century  is  characterised  as  the  Era  of  complete  plate.  Not 
the  body-armour  alone,  but  the  head-defence  also  partook 
of  the  chai^  then  effected :  the  old  bassinet,  which  was 
formed  of  mail  and  plate,  gave  way  to  a  new  head-gear 
made  of  plate  only.  This  was  the  Celata,  Salade,  or  Sallet, 
as  we  follow  the  Italian,  the  French,  or  the  English  termi- 
nology. And  there  seems  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Italian  Celada  or  Celata  (see  Florio  in  t.),  derived  from 
their  verb  celare,  was  the  first  name  appliecl  to  this  casque  ; 
and  by  fair  inference  that  the  Italians  were  the  inventors  of 
the  thing  itself.  Meyrick,  in  his  "  Critical  Inquiry,"  suggests 
that  "the  name  had  its  origin  from  the  German  word  sclmle, 
implying  a  shell"  (Glossary,  voce  Salett,  ed.  1842);  but  at 
p.  94,  vol.  ii.  of  the  same  edition  be  proposes  "a  cup,"  and 
at  p.  116  of  the  same  volume  he  refers  the  derivation  to 
"  a  saucer."  The  rival  claims  of  a  shell,  a  cup,  and  a  saucer, 
we  must  leave  to  our  readers  to  adjust,  and  shall  not  be 
surprised  if  they  find  no  resemblance  to  any  of  the  three. 

The  Salade  pur-sang  consisted  of  two  parts,  the  scull-cap 
with  visor,  and  the  beevor  or  chin-piece ;  and  it  was  a 
characteristic  of  the  former  that  it  should  come  low  in  tlie 
neck  behind.  But  we  must  bear  in  mind  that,  ouce  the 
word  Sallet  adopted  for  a  head-piece,  the  particular  com- 
ponent parts  were  not  rigidly  exacted.  Thus  we  have,  in 
the  course  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  salades 
with  fixed  and  with  moveable  visors,  with  or  without  beevoi-s, 
and  at  length  sallets  which  were  in  fact  nothing  more  than 
plain  skull-caps.  For  a  royal  army  in  1543,  the  mayor  and 
sheriffs  of  Norwich  ai-e  to  see  that  "Evry  man  provide  a 
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capp  to  put  his  scull  or  sallet  inne,  whiche  Willm.  Tailour, 
capper  of  London,  dothe  make  for  viiid.  a  pece "  (Norfolk 
AnJi»oIogy,  vol.  l  p.  37).  The  order  for  the  arming  of  the 
Francs-armiers  of  Louis  XL  directs  that  "les  Archiers 
auront  les  Salades  sans  visi^res ;"  nhile  the  lancers,  guisar- 
miers,  and  crosa-howmen  are  to  have  them  with  visors 
(Daniel,  Mil.  Fran.,  i.  243). 

The  Salade  appears  to  have  come  in  about  1440.  Its 
chief  varieties  of  form  are  seen  in  our  plates  1  and  2 ;  the 
first  containing  examples  lately  procured  from  the  Turkish 
arsenal  at  Rhodes,  which,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Knights 
of  Rhodes,  are  now  deposited  in  the  Royal  Artillery  Museum 
at  Woolwich  ;  the  second  presenting  specimens  to  illustrate 
special  features  ic  the  defence  under  examination.  Ho.  1  of 
plate  2  gives  us  the  Salade  with  its  mentooi^re,  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  beevor  is  fixed  to  the  breast-plate  by  a  screw  : 
the  knight,  therefore,  could  not  depress  this  portion,  but 
could  obtain  abundance  of  air  by  throwing  back  his  head ; 
while,  by  a  /oncard  movement  of  his  head,  he  could  bring 
into  contact  the  two  parts,  and  thus  obtain  all  the  security 
this  kind  of  head-piece  was  calculated  to  afibrd.  That 
security  vnas  not  of  a  very  high  order,  and  hence  the 
changes  effected  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  the  final  attainment  of  the  close-helmet  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

An  improvement  of  the  visor  is  seen  in  the  examples  from 
Rhodes,  Nos.  7  and  8,  pi.  1,  where  that  portion  can  be 
thrown  up  over  the  crown  of  the  helmet.  No.  8  has  the 
further  advantage  of  an  articulated  neckpiece.  Such  Ballets 
as  were  worn  by  archers,  arbalesters,  and  the  like,  are  shown 
in  pi.  1,  Nos.  1,  2,  5,  and  6,  the  last  being  a  renewal  of  the 
old  Greek  form  so  familiar  to  us  from  a  thousand  monu- 
ments. It  is  commonly  known  among  collectors  as  the 
**  Venetian  Salade."  Nos.  4  and  5  are  very  rare  and  ex- 
ceptioneil  forms.  No.  3  of  this  group  requires  its  chin-piece, 
to  be  complete.  Figures  of  archera,  cross-bowmen,  and 
others,  combating  in  Salades  with  the  face  more  or  less 
disclosed,  may  be  seen  in  the  well-known  Warwick  pageant 
(Julius,  E,  IV.),  in  Roy.  MS.,  U,  E,  IV..  Harl.  MS., 
4374,  JQ  the  plates  to  Hefner's  Costumes,  the  Archaeologia, 
vol.  xxi,  and  many  other  evidences  of  the  second  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century.   Mixed  with  tbem  in  the  same  conflicts  will 
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be  fouDd  the  more  complete  Salads  with  beevor.  Plate  179 
of  Hefner'a  Fart  ii.  givea  us  an  example  of  the  aallet  with 
long  tail,  copied  in  our  second  plate,  fig.  2.  It  is  worn  with 
a  beevor.  In  aome  casea  the  beevora  were  grated.  Groae, 
at  p.  243  of  hia  "Ancient  Armour,"  quotes  from  an  inventory 
of  the  time  of  Edward  VI. — "At  Hampton  Court,  saUets  with 
grates."  Fig.  3  of  our  second  plate  gives  one  of  these  grated 
aventailles  from  the  Tapestry  of  Aulhac,  a  work  of  the 
fifteenth  century  (Jubinal's  "Tapisseries  historiees").  Other 
examples  occur  in  the  same  tapestry,  and  the  whole  of  these 
wall-pictures  are  well  deserving  of  an  attentive  examination 
by  the  student  of  military  antiquities.  An  unusual  variety 
of  the  visor  appears  among  the  drawings  of  Harl.  MS.  4205, 
where  it  has  a  globose  form,  and  is  pierced  with  about  a. 
dozen  round  holes  for  sight.  An  example  is  given  in  our 
plate  2,  fig.  4. 

The  beevor,  as  we  have  seen,  was  secured  in  front  by 
screwing  to  the  breast-plate  ;  at  the  back  it  was  held  by  a 
strap,  as  shown  in  Hefner'a  pi.  45,  part  2.  The  skull-piece 
also  was  fastened  by  a  strap  passing  under  tbe  chin,  as  in 
our  fig.  5,  pi.  2,  an  example  supplied  by  Harl.  MS.  4425, 
fol.  83.  The  open  Salade  with  Wreath  appears  in  our  pL  2, 
fig.  7,  from  Hefner's  Trachten,  part  2,  pi.  169,  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  It  is  worn  by  a  soldier  carrying  a  two-hand  martel- 
de-fer,  sword,  and  oval  shield.  Plumes  of  various  kinds  are 
of  frequent  occurrence  as  adornments  of  the  Salade.  The 
narrow,  upright  feather  ia  already  seen  in  our  fig.  7 ;  and 
compare  80  of  Hefner,  part  2.  In  pis.  1  and  161  of  the 
same  work,  a  single  ostrich  feather  ia  fixed  to  the  side  of  the 
casque,  and  the  same  arrangement  appears  in  the  "  Weiss 
Kunig,"  cut  38,  &c.  No.  1  of  our  Rhodian  group  has  the 
pipe  for  a  plume,  in  front ;  in  other  cases  the  plume-socket 
was  placed  on  the  top  of  the  crown.  Feathers  in  clusters 
were  also  worn  with  the  knightly  salade.  No.  6  of  our  pi.  2, 
from  the  Ehrenpforte  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  afibrds  a 
good  example  :  it  is  borne  by  a  knight  tilting.  See  also 
Hefner's  plates  74  and  90.  Brantome,  in  his  Memoir  of  the 
"Grand  Due  d'Albe,"  describes  him  as  mounted  "aur  un 
cheval  d'Espagne  tout  blanc,  arm^  tout  k  blanc,  et  de  grandes 
et  longuea  plumes  blanches,  qui  luy  pendoient  sur  sa  salade, 
et  sur  !es  espaulea  bien  has"  {vol.  4,  p.  61,  ed.  1787). 

When  worn  in  the  tilt,  the  Salade  was  not  unfrequently 
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adorned  with  crest,  wreath  and  mantling,  as  in  the  figare  of 
Duke  Louis  of  Bavaria,  1449,  engraved  by  Hefner  (Trachten, 
part  2,  pi.  44),  The  royal  seals  of  Bichard  III.  and 
Henry  YII.  also  exhibit  the  Salade  surmounted  by  the  crest. 
In  a  great-seal  of  Edward  IV.,  the  king  has  Sialade  with 
beevor,  but  no  crest  The  gran^-garde  or  manteau  formes 
was  commonly  worn  with  the  Salade  in  the  joust  (see  Hef- 
ner's plates  74,  89,  and  109,  and  the  Tourney-book  of  Duke 
William  of  Bavaria).  Maximilian's  "  Triumph  "  gives  us  the 
"  Course  appelee  Bund,"  in  which  the  tilters  wear  with  the 
Salade  a  grand'-garde,  so  attached  that  by  being  success- 
fully struck  by  the  adverse  lance,  it  becomes  loose  and  flies 
into  the  air ;  such  a  hit  being  of  course  counted  a  prize. 

The  Cdata,  however  welcome  to  the  knight  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  was  a  sore  puzzle  to  the  tatteners  and  marblers  of 
that  day,  whose  aim  in  the  monumental  eflSgies  they  pro- 
duced was  by  no  means  to  "  conceal "  the  features  of  the 
departed  warrior.  They  mitigated  the  embarrassment  by 
giving  to  the  knightly  head  half  its  legitimate  ornament ; 
one  while,  according  the  visored  skull-piece  minus  the  beevor, 
at  another  supplying  the  beevor  without  the  cap.  Nos.  8 
and  9  of  our  pi.  2  afford  examples  of  both  methods ;  the 
first  from  the  brass  of  a  Stapilton  in  Edeuhall  Church,  Cum- 
berland, dated  1458 ;  the  second  fi^m  the  monumental 
statue  of  Conrad  v.  Schaumberg,  at  Wurzburg,  1499. 
Occasionally  they  contrived  to  give  both  pieces,  as  in  the 
Ingelheim  monuments  figured  by  Hefner,  part  2,  plates  131 
and  136.  Hans  von  Ingelheim,  however,  under  date  1480, 
only  ventures  to  show  his  nose  and  a  part  of  his  closed 
eyes. 

From  the  earliest  times  of  the  Salade  it  was  enriched  with 
silver  mountings.  On  the  triumphal  entry  of  the  French 
into  Rouen  in  1449,  a  body  of  archers  of  the  Comte  de 
Clermont  had  "brigandines  et  hamois  de  jambes,  et  leurs 
SaJades  pour  la  plus  grande  partie  gamies  d'argent"  (De 
Coucy,  Hist,  de  Charles  VH.,  p.  593,  ed.  1661).  Compare 
Chartier,  p.  215,  and  the  Institution  of  the  CompagDies 
d'Ordonnance  in  1445. 

To  the  Seilaile  was  sometimes  accorded  the  high  honour 
of  receiving  the  Pope's  blessing,  in  the  view  of  its  being 
presented  to  some  distinguished  champion  of  the  church. 
Brant6me  tells  us,  in  his  "  Discours  sur  le  Grand  Due  d'Albe," 
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"  II  eut  encore  un  autre  trophy  que  le  bon  Pape  Pie  Quinte 
luy  eoToya,  une  Salade  et  une  Esp^e  b6nite,  qui  est  un 
present  et  honneur  qui  a  accoustume  d'eatre  donne  par  lea 
Papes  aux  grands  princes  et  illustrea  capitaines  qui  ont 
braTement  combattu  pour  le  soustien  de  1'  Eglise,  et  en  sont 
sortia  victorieux"  (vol.  iv.  p.  67). 

Notwithstanding  the  improvements  in  the  Salade,  this 
head-piece  by  no  means  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the 
soldier.  Especially,  the  mere  contact  of  visor  and  beevor 
was  a  fatal  weakness ;  for  an  adroit  thrust  of  lance,  sword, 
or  bill,  would  inSict  a  terrible  face-wound,  if  not  totally  dis- 
able the  wearer.  To  obviate  this  disadvantage,  a  helmet 
was  constructed,  in  which  those  two  pieces  were  merged 
together,  a  contrivance  represented  in  our  fig.  10,  pi  2. 
This  transitional  form,  of  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
while  it  better  defended  the  face,  still  left  the  neck  unpro- 
■  tected.  Again  the  Wayland  Smiths  of  the  day  plied  Aeir 
hammers,  and  at  length  the  Close  Helmet  of  the  sixteenth 
century  was  achieved.  Of  this  the  varieties  are  very  nu- 
merous, but  it  will  suffice  here  to  invite  attention  to  the 
so-called  "  Burgonet "  or  Bourguignotte,  of  which  we  give  a 
sketch  in  pi.  2,  fig.  11.  The  arrangement  of  it  is  very 
ingenious :  the  visor  and  beeror  overlap  each  other,  and  are 
made  fast  by  hook  and  staple,  or  by  spring -bolts ;  to  guard 
the  neck  there  is  a  hollow  rim,  which  fits  over  the  pn^ec^ng 
rim  of  the  gorget  and  thus  holds  the  two  pieces  together, 
while  it  permits  the  wearer  to  move  his  head  freely  to  right 
or  left.  Thus  the  "  Defence"  was  for  the  moment  triumphant, 
and  for  a  moment  only.  No  sooner  had  the  armour-smith 
given  the  advantage  to  protective  Steel,  than  aggressive 
Lead  advanced  to  dispute  the  claim ;  and  very  soon  the 
cause  cildbre  of  Bullet  versus  Burgonet  was  decided  in  favour 
of  the  former. 
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ALTHonoH  these  terms  are  usually  confounded  together, 
their  proper  meaning  is  entirely  distinct.  Talisman  is  no 
more  than  the  corruption  in  the  Arabian  mouth  of  the  Greek 
iitoriXfafM  the  influence  of  a  planet  or  Zodiacal  sigu  upon 
the  peraoD  horn  under  the  same ;  whence  came  the  tech- 
nical term  for  astrology  v  iTrortXta-jxaTiKJ).  Now  the  influeace 
of  erery  degree  in  each  sign  was  typified  by  a  fnnciful 
figure,  or  group,  painted  in  the  "  Table  of  Myriogeneses  "  (a 
term  to  be  explained  farther  on),  and  thus,  by  a  natural 
transition,  in  course  of  time  the  symbol  itself  usurped  the 
name,  Apotelesma,  of  the  idea  which  at  first  it  was  only  meant 
to  portray.  A  tdisman  was  therefore  by  its  very  nature  a 
sigil,  symbolical  figure,  whether  engraved  iu  stone  or  metal, 
or  drawn  upon  parchment  and  paper.  An  excellent  illus- 
trative example  is  the  one  figured  by  Raspe,  No.  354,  where 
the  Abraxas  god,  carrying  the  lustral  vase,  is  encircled  by 
the  ungrammatical  InTOcation  of  its  Alexandrian  fabricator, 
nPOC  RANTAC  ANePWnON  AOTAI  XAPIN  TOIC 
♦EPOYCIN  "  Give  unto  the  bearers  favour  in  the  sight  of  all 
men."  The  talisman,  therefore,  served  both  to  procure  love 
and  to  avert  danger  from  its  possessor. 

The  latter  purpose  alone  was  the  object  of  the  amulet,  a 
word  probably  derived,  to  judge  by  the  thing  it  originally 
designated,  from  rustic  Latinity,  its  root  being  amoUor,  "  to 
do  away  with,"  or  baflSe.  The,  at  first  sight,  so  specious 
etymology  from  the  Arabic  Jiamalet,  "  suspended,"  is  over- 
thrown by  Pliny's  notice  of  its  primary  signification,  which 
shows  it  to  be  a  genuine  old  Latin  term,  and  not  imported 
by  the  Oriental  magicians  of  imperial  times.  For  he  cites 
the  word  aa  the  countryfolks'  name  for  the  cyclamen,  "  which 
ought  to  be  planted  in  every  house,  if  it  be  indeed  true  that 
where  it  is  grown  poisonous  drugs  have  no  power  to  harm  ; 
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on  which  account  thej  call  the  flower  amtdelum." '  After- 
wards the  name  of  the  flower  came  to  be  applied  to  other 
natural  objects  possessing  the  like  virtue  ;  for  Pliny,  speak- 
ing of  amber,  observes  "infantibua  alligari  amuleti  mode 
prodest."  It  may  here  be  remarked  that  the  only  amttletum 
provided  by  nature  that  preserves  its  ancient  reputation  in 
our  own  day  is  the  "  child's  caul,"  still  to  be  seen  advertised 
at  the  regular  price  of  Ave  guineas,  and  readily  saleable  to 
sea-faring  folks  as  a  sure  protection  from  all  danger  of 
drowning.  But  with  the  Romans,  aa  Lampridius  telb  ns 
(Diadumenlan.  III.),  its  efficacy  was  of  a  different  kind,  and  in 
fact  only  aflected  that  profession  held  of  all  others  in  the 
greatest  detestation  by  sailors ;  for  the  Roman  midwives 
used  to  sell  the  membrane  stripped  off"  the  fortunate  infant's 
head  "  to  credulous  lawyers,  who  believed  that  they  prospered 
through  possessing  it." 

Many  other  things,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  the  stranger 
in  shape  the  more  efficacious,  had  the  power  of  counteracting 
the  ever-dreaded  Evil  Kye;  amongst  which  stands  pre- 
eminent the  Greek  phallus,  the  Latin /a^cinam,  either  repre- 
sented in  its  actual  form  or  by  the  fist  with  the  fingers  so 
closed  as  to  suggest  the  same  obscene  idea.  The  first  stroke 
only  of  tho  fearful  influence  was  fatal,  hence  whatever  diverted 
it  from  the  person,  in  so  doing  destroyed  its  force.  For  such 
a  purpose  what  could  serve  better  than  anything  odd,  strange, 
indecent,  and  thereby  unlikely  to  be  exposed  to  view  1  The 
pfiaUus  was,  of  course,  the  first  to  suggest  itself,  and  was 
followed,  more  decorously,  by  numerous  other  articles  bear- 
ing some  supposed  analogy  to  the  idea  it  conveyed.  With 
this  meaning  a  locust,  or  rather  mole-cricket,  of  bronze  was 
set  up  by  Pisistratus,  says  Hesycbius,  in  the  Acropolis  as  a 
Karaxni"}  (literally  "  a  thing  to  stare  at"),  or  charm  against 
the  Evil  Eye  ;  ^  and  the  insect  itself  is  perpetually  repeated 
on  gems  with  a  similar  intention.  The  skull  of  an  ass  stuck 
upon  a  pole  in  the  middle  of  a  vineyard  was  accounted  the 
best  preservative  against  blight ;  and  this  usage  long  held 
its  ground  in  Tuscany,  for  Boccaccio  makes  an  amusing  use 

1  "  A  nostrU  Tuber  Terrte  yocatur,  in  "  Witt  the  some  Tiaw  "  certain  laugh- 

omDibua  nerenda  domibua  u  varum  est  able  objeota"  nere  set  up  in  front  ol 

ubi  sata  eet  nitul  nocere  mala  medioa-  patt«n'  fumacea,  to  avert  the  mischuKM 

menta  :   amuUtum    vocaat :    nairantque  to  which  their  matiufaoture  ii  ao  pecu- 

et    ebrietat«m     repreaentari    addits   ia  liarl;  liable,     Pollai. 
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of  it  in  one  of  his  tales,  where  the  ladj  tel^raphs  there- 
with  her  husband's  absence  to  her  lover,  bj  turning  the 
skuU  in  a  particular  direction.     (Daj  tl  Not.  1.) 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  illustrate  the  forgoing  definitions 
hj  describing  Uie  most  remarkable  examples  in  either  class 
that  have  come  under  my  observation.  Those  only  are  quoted 
which  declare  their  intention  in  an  intelligible  language, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  purely  Gnostic,  although,  by  the  light 
of  the  former,  ire  may  safely  conjecture  the  purport  of  those 
long  inscriptions  in  an  unknown  tongue,  whidi,  if  interpreted, 
may  be  supposed  to  contain  prayers  of  the  same  kmd  as 
others  less  carefully  shrouded  from  the  understanding  of  the 
profane. 

A  large  round  disk  of  loadstone,  still  extremely  powerful 
(belonging  to  myself)  is  engraved  with  the  three  Graoe^ 
and  the  l^end— ZHCEC  ZABATI — '  long  life  to  thee, 
Sabatiua  ! '  Beverse,  Horns  seated  on  the  lotus,  with  ANA- 
0ANABAA  in  a  continuous  cdrcle  around  him :  &i  the 
margin,  declaring  the  purpose  of  the  tAliwrnftn,  CY  NIKAC 
riANTEC  (sic).  Of  much  tiie  same  character  is  another 
gem  of  mine,  a  bloodstone  bearing  a  spirited  engraving  of  a 
race-horse  carrying  the  palm  of  victory  in  his  mouth,  and  his 
name,  Tibebis,  added.  The  reverse  exhibits  the  Power  to 
whose  &your  the  pious  turfite  of  old  had  ascribed  his  success, 
in  the  person  of  the  Abraxas  god  with  the  invocation  on  the 
stone's  edge,  ZACTA  lAU)  BAPIA.  Baspe's  invaluable  reper- 
tory"  supplies  many  curious  instances  of  the  sort  His 
No.  630,  a  magic  symbol  inscribed  with  the  frequently-oo- 
curring  formula  CAABANA  XAMBPH,  presents  for  reverse 
the  inscription  nAM^rAOC—TYPANNOC— HAPAAOZOC 
— EKATH— ERHKOtO— EYXHN  :  which  seems  to  mark  the 
gem  for  an  at  voto,  dedicated  by  Pamphilus  to  Hecate  in 
return  for  some  unlooked-for  piece  of  good  luck.  Another, 
No.  625,  inscribed  eb)X~eUXAM-CU)ZE  BAPIN,  invokes 
this  oddly-titled  Power*  to  protect  Baris.  In  No.  611,  five 
lines  of  unintelligible  letters  have  for  reverse  CHC— OMO- 
NOIAC,  showing  that  the  former  contained  a  charm  for 


*  Bud.  B.  Kiqie,   CatalogDe  nimiii^  *  "Amidit,  amidat  Uton,"  Heb,  per- 

d'nne    ccdkctioa    g^ndrale    de     luares  baf»  BquiTalent  to  "  OmnifB— it  ^liiTt," 

mv6ee,  Ac,  mooUea  par  J.  Tuoe.    In  or  perhipa.  '  Thon  tint  dttart  betwsMi 

Bngii.ii   txti  Fretudx     Loodon,  2  toIb^  the  Cherabiin.' 


TOU  XXTI. 
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ensuriog  concord  between  the  donor  and  the  vearer  of  tie 
jasper. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  observe  that  certaia 
prescriptionB  of  those  eminent  Roman  physicians,  Alexander, 
Marcellus,  and  SammonicuB  (to  be  quoted  under  their  proper 
heading)  afford  reasonable  ground  for  suspicion,  that  amongst 
those  l^aciea  of  the  hidden  wisdom  of  Egypt,  the  regular, 
as  yet  untranslated  Gnostic  formuts,  many,  instead  of  en- 
joying the  high  dignity  of  being  passports  to  eternal  bliss,  or 
else  words  of  power  over  demons,  were  to  those  that  under- 
stood them,  mere  charms  against  the  gout  and  colic — com- 
{)laints  which  seem  to  have  prorokiiigly  set  at  defiance  the 
egitimate  practice  of  the  bous  of  Esculapius.  For  Egypt 
continued  under  theCsBsarB,  a  great  centre  of  medical  science: 
Fliny,  when  mentioning  the  introduction  from  that  region, 
the  land  of  lepers,  into  Italy,  of  the  meniagra,  face-leprosy 
adds  that  it  brought  over  to  Rome  a  multitude  of  practi- 
tioners, who  attended  to  that  disease  exclusively.  Their 
mode  of  treatment  was  deep  cauterization,  the  remedy  being, 
says  the  historian,  worse  than  the  evil  itself,  from  the 
frightful  disfigurement  of  the  face  resulting  therefrom.  The 
profits  accruing  to  these  empirics  were  enormous  ;  they  con- 
tracted beforehand  for  a  fixed  sum,  on  the  terms  of  "no 
cure  no  pay,"  and  arranged  their  price  accordingly.  Manilim 
ComutuB,  governor  of  Aquitaiae,  is  quoted  as  having  paid 
H.8.CC.  {ducenta  must  be  meant)  or  about  2000/.  for  the  job 

To  return  to  amulets  in  their  strictest  sense.  One  of  the 
most  singular,  and  frequently  occurring  both  on  bas-reliefs 
and  gems,  represents  the  dreaded  Eye  itself  as  the  centre  of 
a  circle  of  symbols  radiating  from  it,  and  all  working 
together  to  baffle  its  stroke.  A  Fraun  gem  displays  the 
organ  of  fascination,  thus  circumscribed  by  a  lion,  stag,  dog, 
thunderbolt,  dove,  and  serpent ;  the  easily  recognisable 
attributes  of  the  deities  presiding  over  the  days  of  the  week, 
whose  influence  aud  protection  against  the  malocckio  were 
thei^by  ingeniously  invoked.  But  the  completest  set  of  all 
the  amulets  most  in  repute  amongst  the  Romans  was  that 
making  up  the  necklace  lately  found  on  the  skeleton  of  a 
Pompeian  lady,  in  the  house  of  Holconius.  Separated  by 
beads  and  canopic  vases  hang  terminal  figures  of  Isis,  Anubi^ 
and  Silenus,  two  jackals,  two  phalli,  an  open  hand,  a  manus 
obsccena,  astragal,  wheel,  die,  bunch  of  grapes,  pine-cone, 
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panther,  with  a  cigala  formiDg  the  centre.  This  discOTeiy 
explfuns  the  use  of  the  same  objects  so  ofteu  turned  up 
separately. 

The  huSa,  a  gold  case,  circular  or  heart-shaped,  worn 
round  the  neck  bj  the  Roman  boys,  vas  a  true  amulet,  for 
in  the  banning;,  says  Macrobius,  it  vas  the  special  ornament 
of  the  victorious  general  in  the  triumphal  procession,  "  baring 
enclosed  ■within  it  such  remedies  as  they  esteemed  the  moat 
efBcacious  against  the  stroke  of  envy."  "  Probably  this  hidden 
safeguard  was  some  written  spell,  for  the  buBa  came  from 
the  Etruscans,  those  great  charm-mongers  of  Italy.  In  fact 
the  specimen  (No,  254,  Mus.  Nap.  III.)  at  Paris  was  found 
when  opened  to  contain,  folded  up,  a  thin  leaf  of  silver,  in- 
scribed with  eighteen  lines  in  Greek,  mixed  with  cyphers, 
interpreted  as  a  prayer  to  the  gods  of  Olympus,  joined  with 
an  invocation  of  the  infernal  deities.  This  "  Etniscum 
aurum,"  restricted  to  patrician  children,  was  replaced 
amongst  the  plebeians  by  a  leather  pouch,  "  nodus  tantum  et 
signum  de  paupere  lozo,"  but  with  contentB  of  equal  rirtue. 
And  in  addition  to  the  bulla,  a  number  of  other  fantastic 
objects,  of  the  same  character  as  in  the  Pompeian  necklace 
jost  cited,  were  strung  t<^ether  around  babies'  necks,  as 
their  portraits  often  show,  furnishing  amusement  by  their 
clinking  togetiier,  whence  the  whole  appendage  got  its  name 
of  crepundia. 

To  protect  oneself  against  evil  influences  by  wearing 
spells,  that  is,  as  the  name  denotes,  mystic  words  written 
out  upon  leather  or  parchment,  is  a  practice  going  back  to 
immemorial  antiquity,  perhaps  the  very  first  use  to  which 
the  art  of  writing  was  applied.  Pericles,  in  his  last  illness, 
showed  a  friend  calling  to  see  him  such  a  thing,  that  his 
women  had  tied  round  his  neck  for  a  last  resource  when  all 
medicine  failed,  saying,  with  a  sad  smile,  it  proved  him  ill 
indeed  to  have  consented  to  such  folly  (Plutarch).  Anazilas, 
quoted  by  AtheUEeus,  describes  the  Athenian  fop  of  those 
days  as  wearing  the  "  Ephesian  spell "  handsomely  printed 
upon  parchment  strips : — 

ii>  crKVTap(ois  patnovtt  <pip<M> 


*  Sm  in  tho  Arohnoloi^ca]  Jotinul, 
Tol  Ti  p.  112,  TcJ,  viiL  p.  164,  otaBrra- 
ticuu  by  Mr.  June*  Tata  on  Uu  buU* 
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This  most  venerable  of  cbarms  was  the  words  in  an  nn- 
known  language  graven  upon  the  zone  and  feet  of  the 
Ephesian  Diana,  and  preserved  to  us  by  HesychiuB,  viz., 
AZKI  KATAZKI  AIZ  TETPAZ  AAMNAMENEYT  AIIION, 
whereof  the  traditional  interpretation  was  "  Light,  darimess, 
Himself,  the  sun,  truth."  These  words,  according  to  Plu- 
tarch (Sympos.),  the  Magi  used  to  recite  over  those  pottested 
with  devils :  and  the  name  AAMNAMENEYZ  is  actually 
found  on  a  Gnostic  amulet  (De  la  Turbie)  around  the  type  of 
a  mummy  enfolded  by  a  serpent,  his  good  genius.  As  a  title 
of  the  sun,  its  appropriateness  to  a  Mithraic  gem  is  suffi- 
ciently obvious.  Another  very  ancient  example  of  a  speil 
is  that  composed  by  the  diviner,  Battus,  to  drive  away 
pestilence,  and  sung  for  that  purpose  by  the  Milesians,  which 
Clemens  Aiexandrinus  has  preserved: — ■ 

BEAY  SAM+  xen  nAHKTPON  i:*irz 

KNAZBI  XGYHTHZ  ♦AEPMA  APCW 

where  he  explains  the  first  four  words  as  meaning  Air,  Sea, 
Barth,  Sun.  The  Jews,  on  the  restoration  of  their  kingdom, 
practised  the  same  custom,  substituting,  however,  for  Uicsa 
heathenish  words  certain  verses  out  of  the  Law,  which,  being 
supposed  of  power  to  avert  all  evil  and  mischief  from  the 
wearer  {they  were  bound  round  the  head),  received  the  ap- 
pellation oi  pht/lacteries,  ipvXaKrqpia,  that  is,  safeguards.  The 
same  belief  yet  flourishes  amongst  Mohammedans,  especiallj 
the  African,  who  employ  verses  of  the  Koran  with  similar 
confidence  in  their  efGcacy.  A  remarkable  illustration  of 
this  is  offered  by  certain  Oriental  mail-shirts,  every  riag  of 
which  is  stamped  with  some  holy  word,  thus  converting  the 
whole  into  an  endless  tissue  of  amulets — in  every  sense, 
"decus  et  tutamen  in  armis."  Kow-a-days  the  same  spells, 
grigris  is  their  proper  title,  are  sewed  profusely  over  the  dressy 
enclosed  in  little  metal  or  leather  cases. 

That  the  same  fashion  was  equallyprevalent  under  theLowcr 
Empire  is  apparent  from  innumerable  passages  in  writers  of 
the  time.  To  cite  one  of  the  most  curious,  Gregory  Nari- 
anzen  (Or.  iL  18),  exclaims,  "  Your  child  hath  no  need  for 
amulets  and  spells,  in  company  wherewith  the  Evil  One  like- 
wise maketh  his  entrance,  robbing  God  of  his  glory  amongst 
the  hghter-minded  ;  but  give  to  him  (in  baptism)  the  Trinity, 
that  great  and  glorious  mystery."    And  the  Greek  epigram- 
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;,  -with  Trhom,  as  with  the  Trits  of  Moli^re's  time,  phy- 
sicians were  ever  held  fair  game,  forget  not  to  bring  in  the 
superstitioa  for  their  benefit.    Take  this  example, 

Epfury<t^  T^f  larpip  Ibtiv  AioifuuiTOS  iv  im/ois 
qCkct  'ixr^pOri,  ical  vfpiafifux  ^ipnv. 

"  In  Hlumber  sonnd  was  Diophautna  Iwd, 
Wbea  a  dire  dream  Hermogenea  portrayed ; 
He  sav  the  leech — enough  I  he  woke  no  more, 
Spite  of  the  guardian  amulet  be  wore." 

Hiny  (xxviii.  5)  quotes,  with  ill-disguised  ridicule,  the 
singular  superstition  of  his  all-powerful  and  learned  Wend, 
the  "king-maker,"  Mucianus,  who  used  to  carry  as  a  preser- 
Tative  against  ophthalmia  a  hve  fly  tied  up  in  linen.*  Another 
noted  man  of  his  day,  the  Consul  Q.  Serv.  Nonianua,  wore 
for  the  same  purpose,  tied  about  his  neck,  a  paper  inscribed 
with  the  Greek  letters  P  A  ;  the  virtue  whereof  perhaps  lay 
in  their  expressing  the  Egyptian  name  of  the  Sun. 

Most  of  the  Gnostic  stones  have  clearly  been  intended  for 
wear  as  amulets,  and  not  for  setting  in  rings,  a  purpose  for 
which  their  often  large  dimensions  quite  unfit  tJiem.  This 
last  peculiarity  would  lead  one  to  suspect  that  such  stones 
were  usually  carried  about  in  the  purse  or  zone,  both  for 
their  special  object  and  also  to  be  readily  producible  at  plea- 
sure, aa  credentials  amongst  the  faithful,  and  as  means  of 
introducing  one  Uluminato  or  ami  de  la  lumUre  to  another. 
To  such  a  custom,  derived  from  the  more  ancient  tessara,  by 
means  whereof  the  general  circulated  amongst  his  troops  the 
word  for  the  day — "  It  belli  tessara  signum," — does  St.  John 
evidently  allude  in  the  promise,  "  To  him  that  overcometh 
will  I  give  a  white  stone,  snd  in  the  stone  a  new  Name 
written,  which  no  man  knoweth  save  he  that  receiveth  it" 
The  word  used  here,  ^<pos,  a  aem,  contains  a  palpable  refe- 
rence to  the  white  calcedony,  that  regular  material  for  those 
talismans,  covered  with  interminable  legends,  the  attempt  at 
whose  interpretation  will,  after  all  his  pains,  convince  the 
baffled  antiquary  of  the  truth  of  the  concluding  part  of  the 
"sainted    seer's"  declaration.      That    such    things   were 

*  Whioh   Dotion   Jaaj  perbsps   more  vhoM  protection    is   mppoaed  to  bave 

Teaeooablj  explain  the  (reqnent  appear-  thereby  been  secured  agidtut  then  blood- 

ance  of  Uie  ineect  in  genu  than  tha  uaual  thirsty  nraimt  of  whiKu  be  ma  the  lord. 
Hmwj  of    ita  rufereace  to   Baalzebub, 
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intended'  to  be  carried  about  the  person,  not  ostentaUouslj 
displayed,  is  furthermore  ehown  by  the  old  Arabian  story- 
teller's notice  how  that  the  Princess  Badoura's  talisman,  "  a 
cornelian  engraved  with  strange  figures  and  letters,"  was 
carried  by  her  in  a  small  purse  sewed  on  to  her  jewelled 
girdle. 

The  devices  seen  on  certain  talismans,  for  example,  the 
Uon  bestriding  a  corpse,  or  the  captive  bound  to  a  pillar  sur- 
mounted by  a  gryphon,  almost  prove  that  they  were  made  to 
be  giren  to  him  *'  that  overcometh,"  the  neophyte  who  had 
passed  through  all  the  trials  preceding  initiation  ;  and  their 
existence  may  explain  Augustine's  "  image  of  the  demon 
purchased  with  bloodsbedding "  in  the  Mithraic  mysteries. 
As  to  the  grand  seat  and  authors  of  the  manufacture  we  are 
not  left  in  doubt,  for  Epiphanius,  when  mentioning  that 
Manes,  after  his  "  Mysteries "  and  "  Treasury  "  wrote  like- 
wise au  "  Astrology,"  adds,  "  For  these  sectaries  are  so  fer 
from  eschewing  the  forbidden  art,  that  the  head  and  iront  of 
their  boast  is  the  science  of  astronomy ; '  and  moreover  the 
making  of  amtdets,  that  is  to  say  things  for  wearing  round 
the  neck,  periapta,  and  incantations,  and  all  such  trickery." 
The  use  of  periapta  in  their  proper  sense  yet  survives  amongst 
the  Qerman  Jews,  for,  when  the  sick  man  is  at  the  last  gasp, 
the  attendants  bind  about  his  head  and  arm  certain  knotted 
leather  thongs."  Similarly,  a  Jew  about  to  be  executed  thus 
prepares  himself  to  meet  his  fate.  And  in  Turkish  medical 
practice  a  sovereign  cure  for  apo])lexy  is  to  encircle  the 
head  with  a  parchment  strip  painted  with  the  signs  of  the 
zodiac. 

That  all  such  matters  were  properly  designed  to  be  tied 
round,  or  hung  from,  the  person  is  sufficiently  manifest  from 
their  generic  appellation,  periapta.  This,  with  their  universal 
use,  appears  from  Spartian's  remark  when,  to  place  in  the 
strongest  light  the  capricious  cruelty  of  Caracalla,  he  says 
that  he  put  to  death  "  et  qui  remedia  quartanis  tertianisque 

'  Another  and  andedgned  toatimoDy,  of  Mlf-Bkia,  ouriously  faiotted.    TbsM 

tbii,  to  the  pnnurilfutrological  nature  of  objects  conaiat  of  tmall  lestliBni  boiea, 

toluimuiic  flgures.  enoloaiiig   foor   itumibed   rolla,   md  * 

*  Tbeae  ue  probably  identie*]  wilL  the  nngle  roll,  ronisotively.    To  thcM  boiM 

phylaotdTiea,  according  to  the  actual  ate  the  knotted  thoiua  are  attached,    'nia 

of  objects  ao  dea^ated  Tephillini,  in  the  fwhion  of  Uie  Te^lini  may  be  aeeo  in 

Hebrew  ritual,  and  worn  in  the  ayna-  Dr.  Smith's  Diotioniiy  of  tie  Bible,  »■ 

gogue  aervioe  on  the  forehead  aiid  on  the  Frontleta. 
left  arm,  being  attached  by  long  thonga 
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coUo  sospensa  gestarant."'  la  fact;,  the  ooly  GdosUc  stone 
fcnown  to  me  as  retaiiuDg  its  antique  setting  ia  one  ad^ited 
for  the  purpose.  It  Ls  a  red  jasper,  oral,  eugrared  with  a 
mummj  erect,  having  its  head  radiated,  type  of  the  soul 
released  and  glorified,  inscribed  ABPACAZ ;  reverse,  the 
Abraxas  god  himself  and  lAh)  below.  The  stone,  nearly  an 
inch  long,  is  mounted  in  a  rudely-made  gold  fiame,  having  a 
broad  loop  soldered  on  for  the  cord,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
mounted  medallions  of  the  Lower  EmpireL 

This  unique  example  rewarded  my  search  amongst  the 
miscellaneous  gems  of  the  British  Museum,  where,  at  the 
same  time,  I  recognised  many  of  the  finest  in  the  Gnoetic 
Series  published  by  Chifflet  more  than  two  centuries  ago — 
another  proof  of  the  well-known  axiom,  that  the  curiosities 
of  the  entire  world  ultimately  gravitate  towards  London  as 
their  centre-point  of  attraction.  In  their  number,  particular 
attention  is  due  to  the  immense  sard,  covered  on  both  sides 
with  a  long  formula,  freeing  word  for  word  with  that  on 
the  celebrated  Hertz  garnet,  and  Chifflet's  calcedony  ;  a  re- 
petition that  declares  the  importance  of  these  mystic  words, 
intended  either  for  recitation  over  a  sacrifice,  or  to  accom- 
pany the  defonct  Uluminato  into  the  grave,  for  the  same 
beneficial  end  as  the  set  of  prayers  proscribed  in  the 
"Schema  of  the  Ophites."  A  third  singular  relic,  belonging 
to  the  last  phase  of  the  6no^  is  a  lai^e,  ^g-shaped  odce- 
dony,  bearing  the  hon-headed  man  (perhaps  Ourolal,  the 
great  god  of  the  Aubians,  identified  by  Herodotus  with 
Dionysos),  encompassed  with  a  long  legend  in  the  latest 
Fehlevi,  or  rather  Cufic  lettering,  mid  agreeing  perfectly  in 
style  with  the  latest  Sassanian  stamps. 

An  appropriate  conclusion  to  this  inquiry  will  be  a  de- 
scription of  the  "  Table  of  Myrii^neses  (properly,  Monoge- 
neses),"  alluded  to  in  the  b^inning.  That  such  Tables 
formed  one  great  repertory  for  the  talisman-makers  may  he 
inferred  from  Ptolemy's  observation  in  his  "  Carpus,"  Aph. 
ix.* :  "  The  figures  {tnoixila),  in  their  rise  and  decline  are 

*  ProlaUy  anndiDg  to  Um  baooat  onnn  lomel,  printed  from  HB.  Hul  SO, 
Abncadabn,  wbieb  tits  firat  fbpiaMa  nt  and  MS.  Ainulsl,  US,  in  tha  '•«>>~^ 
til*  *gB,    SuaaiMKUBaM,  diieeti   how  to      kgia,  ^oL  xxz.  fp.   H9,  451. 


--  Lit™  Tedul  d«j 
wne  Rupoas,  Da  Foa  mcotjoni  ila  phDoaoplifa  at  dca  Indou  H  dit  gatre  d«a 
SelHnI  hm^  isd  the  bdieC  in  ita  effioacy  snboa  <f  Inael,''  ibid.,  p.  «M,  from  tba 
dnriDg  the  Qreal  Plague  ot  Londoo.  Vnoeb  liopidairt,  pinted  by  La  Bomde 

'  3«  the  tnatiaea  entitled  De  aculp-      Linejr,  in  hii  lina  dca  Lagcodtak 
torii  l^iidam,   and  Ubtr  jSeeretiu  fijl- 
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affected  by  the  heavenly  bodies,  on  which  account  the 
ffToixeiopinKof  employ  them  by  observing  the  entrance  of  the 
planets  into  them:"  where  the  Arabic  translation  renders 
the  Greek  name  of  these  professors  by  "talisman-makers." 
And  there  is  another  interesting  thing  about  these  strange 
creations  of  the  ancient  astrologers'  fancy;  they  would  seem 
to  have  supplied  many  of  the  Sigils  which  the  Mediaeval 
Lapidoria  describe  as  existing  on  gems,  or  "  Fierres  d'tsrael," 
but  which,  for  the  moat  part,  do  not  now  present  themselves 
upon  any  such  reUcs  of  antiquity.  Scaliger  (ManiUus, 
Kot.  p.  487),  has  translated  the  entire  Table,  describing  the 
Ascendants  in  each  Sign  as  they  were  represented  by  the 
Arabian  astrologers,  who,  in  their  turn,  pretended  to  be 
transcribing  the  manuals  of  their  ancient  ^yptian  prede- 
cessors in  the  science.  To  give  here  the  degrees  of  the  first 
Ascendant  in  Aries  alone  will  amply  suffice  to  exhibit  the 
truly  unclassical  nature  of  the  representations  themselves, 
and  equally,  their  close  affinity  in  taste  to  the  Sigils  so 
highly  valued  by  the  mediaeval  doctors. 

Arsiccan,  Mars,  First  Decanus  in  Aries,  gives  courage  and 
impudence  to  him  that  is  born  under  the  same.  1st  De- 
gree. Man  holding  in  his  right  hand  a  pruning-hook,  in  hia 
left  a  cross-bow.  2.  Dog-headed  Man  with  right  hand 
extended,  a  wand  in  his  left  8.  Man  holding  out  vuioiu 
ornaments  in  his  right  hand,  his  left  placed  in  his  girdle. 
4.  Man  with  curly  hair;  in  his  right  hand  a  hawk,  in  his 
left  a  whip.  5.  Two  men ;  one  cleaving  wood  with  an  axe, 
the  other  holding  a  sceptre.  6.  King,  carrying  in  his  right 
band  the  orb,  in  his  left  the  sceptre.  7.  Mait  in  armour, 
holding  an  arrow.  8.  Man  with  a  helmet  on  his  head,  in 
his  right  hand  a  cross-how.  9.  Man  bareheaded,  in  his  left 
hand  a  sword.     10.  Man  spearing  a  wild  boar. 

All  these  types  were  expressive  of  analogous  predisposi- 
tions and  natural  qualities  in  the  noHve,  under  each  degree. 
Taking  the  hint  &om  this  list,  Scaliger  explains  (and  very 
plausibly)  many  of  those  composite  figures  carrying  zodiacal 
signs  in  their  hands,  and  which  are  commonly  accounted  as 
Gnostic  works,  to  be  in  reaUty  genuine  representations  of 
these  Myriogenesea,  and  intended  to  personify  the  astral 
influence  of  the  particular  degree  upon  the  infant  whose 
destiny  it  governed. 

(Tv  he  amlanud.) 
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Bj  tbs  VERl  REV.  CAMON  ROCK,  D,D. 

Whilst  excavationB,  lately  made  in  Home  and  its  neigb- 
bourhood,  hare  brought  to  light  spoons  that  hare  been  lying 
buried,  perhaps  a  thousand  years,  every  now  and  then,  very 
recently,  odd  chances  hare  bees  finding  for  us  in  these 
islands  other  spoons  of  an  older  age,  and  fashioned  after 
quite  another  form.  In  the  recent  number  of  the  "  BuUettino 
di  Archeologia  Cristiana"  for  November  and  December, 
A.D.  1868,  its  far-famed  editor — an  honorary  member  of  our 
Institute — has  sent  forth,  drawn  up  in  his  accustomed  lucid 
aad  learned  manner,  an  article  entitled  "Cucchiari  d'argento 
adomi  di  simboli  e  nomi  Cristiani,"  and  along  vrith  it  a  plate 
on  which  are  shown,  figured  in  beautiful  metaJized  colouring, 
sereral  of  theoL  In  this  paper  the  Car.  Giovanni  De  Kossi 
tells  us  that,  besides  other  silver  spoons  which  hare  been 
found  at  Porto— on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  near  Ostia, — 
nine  others  of  the  same  metal  hare  come  to  light  during  the 
last  year  (1868)  in  places  about  Kome  :  these  he  deems  to 
be  of  the  fifth  century.  The  bowls  are  narrow,  and  drop 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  below  the  handle,  which  is  lon^ 
aad  tapers  to  almost  a  point  j  in  fact,  excepting  the  midriff 
in  the  bowls,  they  are  quite  like  our  precious  coronation 
spoon  spoken  of  at  the  end  of  this  Memoir. 

One  of  our  Vice-Presidents,  Mr.  Albert  Way,  whom  we 
all  so  highly  esteem,  and  to  whose  untiring  zeal  the  cause  of 
British  archaeology  is  so  much  beholden,  has,  with  his  usual 
judicious  industry,  brought  together,  figured  and  illustrated  in 
the  present  volume  of  our  Journal,  not  a  few  hke  appliances, 
though  made  after  a  type  altogether  different  from  the  old 
Koman  fashion. 

Those  wide  but  shallow  Late  Celtic  spoons  of  bronze,  with 
handles  of  the  very  shortest  kind,  and,  in  shape,  quite  hke 
those  horn  scoops  now  used  for  household  purposes,  must 
hare  for  us  a  deep  historic  value,  thinkings  as  we  do,  that 

Tou  Hvi.  a 
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tbey  speak  of  two  curious  facts  among  the  matioers  of  tlie 
Celtic  tribes  who  once  lired  in  these  islands.  From  the 
first  of  these  two  facts  we  learn  the  sort  of  food  which  was 
so  common  among  theni,  as  to  be  deemed  by  continental 
strangers  to  form  tiie  national  dish  of  the  Britons,  the  Scotch, 
and  Irish  Celts. 

A  strong  proof  of  this  may  be  obtained  where  we  least  of 
all  might  have  thought  to  look  for  tt.  That  learned  lather 
of  tho  Latin  part  of  the  Church,  St.  Jerom,  was  sometimea 
wont  to  let  off  a  spirt  of  wit  at  his  literary  antagonist 

During  the  early  years  of  the  fifth  century,  among  the 
followers  of  our  British  philosopher,  Morgan,  who  changed 
hia  Celtic  name  into  its  Greek  equivalent,  Pelagius,  there  was 
a  certain  Celestius,  by  birth  an  Irishman — one  of  a  hot  and 
hasty  temper.  Perhaps  it  may  be  needful  here  to  say  that 
of  old  "  Scotus "  and  "  Scotia "  were  the  then  respective 
appellations  for  "  Irishman  "  and  "  Ireland."  While  roaming 
over  Christendom,  this  noisy  Celt  busied  himself  in  spread- 
ing the  heretical  opinions  of  his  more  wary  teacher  Pelagius, 
in  upholding  which  he  ran  foul  against  St.  Jerom,  whose 
strong  and  unanswerable  arguments  against  Felagianism  he 
seemed  not  to  understand.  To  account  for  this  dunder- 
headedness  shown  by  Celestius  in  the  controversy,  the 
learned  doctor  of  the  church  tells  him  that  he  crams  himself 
overmuch  with  Irish  porridge  ; — "  Nee  intelligit  (Celestius) 
Scotorunj  pultibus  prsDgravatus  "  (S.  Hieronimus  in  proplie- 
tam  Hieremiam).  Now,  reader,  just  shadow  forth  to  your- 
self this  same  Celestius  and  some  friends  seated  at  some 
meal  with,  in  their  midst,  an  earthenware  pot  having  four 
handles,  so  that  it  could  be  easily  drawn  to  his  own  side  by 
any  individual  guest, — a  pot,  in  fact,  like  the  one  found  on 
Portland  Isle,  and  lately  figured  in  this  Journal  (vol.  xxv., 
p.  50,  ante), — and  you  will  see  at  once  that  while  these 
spoons,  by  their  shallow  wideness,  answered  their  every 
meal's  purpose  of  cooling,  at  the  will  of  him  who  had  to  sip 
from  out  of  it,  the  portion  he  had  ladled  for  himself  from  the 
seething  mess,  they,  at  the  same  moment,  show  us  a  passage 
of  the  every-day  life  of  the  Celts,  whether  living  here,  in 
Ireland,  or  on  the  western  shores  of  Gaul. 

Now  for  the  second,  and,  as  I  look  upon  it,  fer  more 
curious  and  important  fact  shown  by  these  old  spoons. 

They  ahnost  always  occui-  iu  pairs,  and  are  occasionally 
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found  at  springs  of  water,  or  In  rivers.  Besides  this  circam- 
Btance,  one,  and  only  one  of  the  two  spoons,  has  bored 
through  it  a  hole  invariably  in  the  same  spot,  juat  below  the 
lip  and  about  midway  on  its  left-hand  side,  or,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  to  say  so — presuming  the  holder  of  this  spoon  to 
stand  looking  to  the  north — this  hole  is  found  at  its  south 
quarter. 

That  such  spoons  could  nerer  haye  served,  either  in  the 
Latin  or  any  of  the  Oriental  liturgies,  for  the  distribution  to 
the  laity  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  is  to  my  mind  quite  certain. 
All  over  the  Church,  up  to  about  the  tenth  century,  the 
people  drank  out  of  one  of  those  so-called  ministerial  two- 
iiandled  chalices  (a  glorious  one  of  which,  beautifully  ena- 
melled, has  just  been  found  in  Ireland),  as  may  be  seen  well 
shown  upon  that  fine  Greek  embroidery  upon  the  Imperial 
Dalmatic  sent  to  the  Eoman  Pontiff  from  Constantinople, 
and  noTv  kept  in  St.  Peter's  at  the  Vatican.  About  the 
tenth  century,  it  would  seem  that  the  use  of  the  long- 
handled  spoon  or  "  la^ida "  was  introduced  among  the 
Greeks  ;  hut  in  these  western  parts,  for  partaking  of  the 
chalice,  were  used  gold,  silver,  or  ivory  reeds,  about  which  I 
have  spoken,  in  the  "Church  of  Our  Fathers"  (t.  i.,  pp. 
161,  4c.)  For  Eucharistic  purposes,  never,  at  any  time,  in 
the  liturgy  of  this  country,  was  employed  any  spoon,  but  a 
very  small  one  with  a  deep  bowl — just  like  our  present  salt- 
spoons — for  spilling  two  or  three  drops  of  water  before  con- 
secration into  the  chalice— a  ritual  practice  yet  followed  by 
some  among  us  in  this  country.  The  "  labida  "  of  the  Greek 
hturgy  is  long  as  well  as  narrow  in  its  bowl,  so  that  it  and 
its  contents  can  be  taken  into  the  mouth  with  the  utmost 
ease  :  tbe  Celtic  spoons  are  much  too  broad  for  the  purpose. 
In  no  part  of  the  Church  would  an  appliance  have  been 
allowed  in  tbe  service  of  distributing  the  Holy  Eucharist, 
through  which,  as  through  that  hole  in  one  of  the  spoons, 
the  merest  atom  of  the  sacred  species  might  by  any  possi- 
bility have  fallen  on  the  ground.  That  same  opening, 
moreover,  instead  of  a  help,  would  have  become  a  hindrance 
to  the  ready  drainage  of  the  spoon  before  putting  it  by  after 
service. 

That  these  specimens  of  Celtic  handicn^  were,  at  one 
period  or  another,  set  aside  by  some  of  that  people  for  the 
especial  service  of  the  Christian  Church  in  some  of  her  rites 
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seetns  bejond  a  doubt,  from  finding  upon  them,  after  they 
had  been  cast,  certain  emblems  of  Christiaiiitj  scratched 
roughly.  In  the  bowl  of  one  we  see  the  sign  of  the  cross; 
upon  the  handle  of  another  three  circles,  the  symbol  of  three 
distinct  persons  in  the  one  same  Godhead, 

What  was  then  the  use  meant  for  them — was  it  litur- 
gical ?  if  80,  to  what  rite  were  they  appropriated  1  I  answer, 
for  giving  the  sacrament  of  Baptism — one  for  holding  the  oil 
of  Uie  Catechumens ;  the  second,  the  one  with  the  hole,  for 
holding  the  oil  of  chrism,  or,  as  we  used  to  call  it,  "  cream." 
In  support  of  this  opinion,  I  wish  to  lay  a  heavy  stress  upon 
Bome  facts  belonging  to  these  spoons.  They  are  sometimes 
found  close  by  some  running  water,  or  at  a  well,  in  couples, 
and  with  a  hole  pierced  at  a  particular  place  in  one,  and 
only  one  of  the  pair. 

Siren  to  this  day,  the  rites  for  Baptism  have  much  of  sym- 
bolism— ^in  the  first  ages  of  the  Church  they  had  much  more 
about  them.  But,  first  of  all,  I  must  bring  to  the  reader's 
mind  a  few  passages  in  Holy  Writ.  While  on  their  road 
from  Egypt  to  the  Land  of  IVomise,  the  Israelites  wandered 
forty  years  through  the  wilderness,  which  fact  they  were 
afterwards  told  to  keep  in  remembrance  by  yearly  holding 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  In  the  new  Law,  our  Lord  was 
baptised  by  John  in  Jordan's  waters  running  through  a 
desert.  At  the  beginning  of  Christiauity,  the  Church  never 
gave  baptism  to  anybody,  except  in  danger  of  death,  but  at 
the  end  of  the  Lenten  forty  days'  fast — during  which  the  Cate- 
chumens had  undergone  instruction — on  Baater  morning  at 
day-dawn,  and  at  Witsuntide.'  Now,  see  how  the  hving 
waters,  flowing  through  the  wilderness  of  fields  and  tabemaclea 
in  deserts  were  shown  forth  by  the  ceremonials  followed 
among  the  Celts,  at  the  Easter-tide  baptism.  By  our  own 
Beda — who  copies  the  whole  passage  from  an  older  writer, 
Constantiua,  in  his  life  of  St.  Germanus,  whom  the  Celts 
called  Garmon, — we  are  told,  while  reciting  what  preceded 
the  celebrated  Alleluiatic  victory  won  by  the  Celts,  probably 
at  Mold,  in  Flintshire,  led  on  by  this  same  Gaulish  bishop 
against  the  invading  Saxons  and  Picts  : — "  Aderant  etiam 

'  "  WhiUunday "  in  »  mort  orroaoouB  Dolour,  not    while.      The   root  ot  tlw 

way  of  Bpelling.    The  reuoa  giveD,  that  word  is   int  or  understaDding.    In  ths 

on  PeDt«^OBt  the  Church's  colour  ia  white,  Promptorium  Ptumtlorum  it  is  writtaa 

ia   parfectly  wrong ;    it   i*  nd  or  fir«  WhywoQ  tyde, 
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Quadragesimae  venerabiles  dies,  quos  i-eligiosiorca  reddebat 
praeeeotia  sacerdotum,  in  tantum,  iit  quotidianis  praedica- 
tionibus  instituti  certatim  populi  ad  gratiam  baptismatis  coq- 
Tolarent ;  nam  maxima  exercitus  multitudo  uodam  lavacri 
salutariB  expetiit,  et  ecclesia  ad  diem  resurrectionis  Domi- 
nicae  frondibus  contexta  componitur  atque  in  expeditione 
campestri  instar  civitatis  aptatur."  ^ 

This  prefereuce  amoDg  the  Celts  for  "  living  water "  in 
the  administration  of  baptism  is  further  shown  in  a  passage 
from  the  life  of  St  Columba,  written  bj  the  Irish  Adamnan: — ' 
"  Cum  Sanctus  in  sua  conversaretur  peregrinatione,  infans 
ei  per  parentes  ad  baptizandum  ofiertur  iter  agenti ;  et  quia 
in  Ticinis  aqua  non  inveniebatur  locis,  Sanctus,  ad  proximam 
declinans  rupem,  flexis  genibus  paulisper  orarit,  et  post  ora- 
tionem  surgens,  ejusdem  rupis  frontem  benedixit,  de  qua 
consequenter  aqua  abundanter  ebulliens  fluxit ;  in  qua  con- 
tinuo  infantem  baptizaYit." '  Such  passages  show  us  that, 
wheueTer  they  could,  the  Celts  in  these  islands  used,  instead 
of  the  still  or,  so  to  say,  dead  water  kept  about  the  house  for 
ordinaiy  purposes,  the  liviDg  waters  of  a  stream  or  a  spring, 
for  baptism ;  hence  these  baptismal  spoons  are  sometimes 
found  in  rivers  or  at  spring,  or  by  the  side  of  some  well- 
spring  where  they  had  been  dropped  and  lost,  perhaps  even 
lefl  on  purpose  under  the  guardianship  of  religion. 

As  now,  so  then,  two  distinct  anointings,  each  with  a  par- 
ticular oil,  took  place  at  baptism  :  the  first  with  ohve  oil,  on 
the  breast  and  between  the  shoulders,  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
rubbed  there  by  the  right-hand  thumb  that  bad  been  dipped 
in  the  consecrated  oil  held  in  that  spoon  without  a  hole ; 
while  yet  standing  in  the  water  under  which  the  catechu- 
men had  been  three  times  plunged  ;  the  second  and  principal 
anointing  was  given  to  this  neophyte  within  the  tabernacle 
woven  for  the  ceremony,  of  fre^  and  budding  boughs.  The 
oil  here  used  was  olive,  but  plentifully  mingled  with  the 
costly  and  sweet-smelling  balsam  or  balm  of  Gilead.  Among 
the  Celtic  people  this  second  oil  was  not,  Uke  the  first, 
merely  rubbed  as  now,  but  actually  poured  out  upon  the 
crown  of  the  head  where  it  was  made  to  trickle  in  the  shape 
of  a  cross.  To  do  this  well  and  accurately,  so  as  not  to  spill 
it  where  it  ought  not  to  fall,  the  second  or  pierced  spoon 

*  Hirt.  Ecc  lib.  L  0.  xz.  ed.  Stereiwon,  »  Vita  5.    Columbe,  ed.  W.  Boavst, 
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was  employed.  Holding  this  In  his  riglit  hand,  the  celebrant 
let  flow  slowly  through  the  small  hole  little  drops  of  the 
chrism,  so  that  it  might  take  the  shape  of  a  cross  tipoa  the 
neophyte's  head;  and  while  tliis  anointing  was  meant  to  imply 
the  teaching  of  St.  John  (1  Epist.  c.  ii.,  t.  20),  it  took  for 
itself  the  word  XP*'^/^'*-  used  hy  tlie  Apostle.  The  very  earliest 
hitherto  known  forms  for  baptism  are  those  that  were  used 
in  Gaul ;  to  whose  people  our  Celts  were  alike  in  their  hea- 
then, as  well  as  afterwards  their  Christian,  belief  and  ceremo> 
nial.  Now,  in  those  "  ordines,"  as  they  were  called,  the  rubric 
directs  this  chrism  to  be  poured  out  precisely  after  the  same 
way  in  which  the  same  chrism  is  directed,  by  a  rubric  in  the 
sacramentary  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  to  be  poured  out 
upon  the  water  in  the  font,  as  it  is  hallowed  for  baptism,  on 
Holy  Saturday: — "  Inde  accipiens  vas  anreum  cum  chris- 
mate,  fiindit  chrisma  in  fonte."*  And  in  our  own  Anglo- 
Saxon  service  for  the  coronation  of  a  king,  at  which  the 
bishop  poured  out  from  a  horn  the  oil  upon  the  prince's 
head : — "  Hie  rerget  oleum  cum  cornu  super  capud  ipsius,"' 
and  not  to  be,  as  at  present,  rubbed,  but  poured  out  upon  tlie 
head,  as  we  see  from  the  words  "  infusio,"  in  the  old  Gallican 
form  given  in  the  codex  edited  by  Mabillon,  "  Litui^a  Galh- 
cana"  (p.  364),  and  "suffundis,"  in  a  codex  published  by 
the  same  great  Benedictine  monk  (p.  325,  Museum  Italicum, 
t.  i.)-  Though  upheld  by  no  internal  authority,  but  an  ideaof 
his  own,  Mabillon  chose  to  call  this  missal  the  "  Sacramenta- 
rium  Gallicanum."  I  think  I  could  show,  were  this  the  place, 
that  the  venerable  codex  found  at  Bobbio,  in  the  ancient 
Lombai'dy,  is  one  of  the  very  missals  brought  with  him  by 
the  Irish  Columbanus  from  Ireland  itself  to  Bobbio,  which 
monastery  that  great  saint  founded,  or,  at  least,  is  the  copy 
of  such  a  liturgical  codex,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  desig- 
nated not  sacramentarium  "  Gallicanum,"  but  "  Hibemi- 
canum."  At  all  events,  this  "  infusion  "  or  "  suffusion  "  of 
the  chrism,  whicli  was  performed  with  the  perforated  spoon, 
is  remarkably  illustrated  by  a  passage  in  the  life  of  the  far- 
famed  St.  Brigid  of  Kildare,  in  which  her  biographer — very 
likely  St.  Uitan,  a.d.  656 — tells  us  ;  "  Magus  dormiens  vidit 
duos  clericos  vestibus  albis  indutos  effundere  oleum  super 
caput  puellae,  ordinem  haptisrai  complentes  conaueto  more. 
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Urnis  autem  ex  illis  dixit:  Hanc  Tirg^Dem  vocate  Brigi- 
dam."*  The  importance  given  among  Celts  to  this  unction, 
-whether  at  baptism  or  confirmation,  may  be  furthermore 
seen  in  the  vords  of  St.  Patrick  in  his  letter  to  the  British 
prince,  Coroticus,  to  whom  that  apostle  of  the  Irish  says, 
while  upbraiding  his  cruelty :  "  Fostera  die  qua  chrismati 
neophyti  in  yeste  Candida,"  &c.' 

From  whatever  side,  whether  domestic  or  ritual,  we  look 
at  them,  these  spoons  are  highly  curious  and  valuable. 
Whatever  be  the  real  age  of  the  objects  before  us — they 
may  be  very  old,  and  in  after  Christian  days  set  apart  for 
holy  use  and  marked  with  the  sign  of  the  cross — no  doubt, 
in  them  we  behold  the  shape  after  which  the  oldest  Celts 
fashioned  this  artide  of  household  furniture,  and  in  Christian 
times,  for  ritual  requirements.  The  cross  on  them  would 
take  them  back  to  uie  end  of  the  third  or  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century ;  but  from  the  three  little  circles  within  a 
larger  circle  occurring  on  the  handle  in  one  of  them,  we  may 
safely  lean  to  the  opinion  that  they  may  be  of  the  end  of  the 
fifth  century,  when  Pelagiaiiism  had  been  condemned  by  the 
Church  throughout  Christendom,  and  put  to  flight  in  these 
islands  by  the  two  visits  here  of  St.  Germanus :  the  great 
atonement  for  original  sin,  and  all  other  sin,  made  by  Our 
Lord  at  Calvary,  is  set  forth  by  the  figure  of  the  cross  ;  the 
necessity  of  baptism  for  new-bom  infanta,  and  all  others  is 
symbolised  by  those  three  circles  all  within  a  larger  one,  as 
the  form  of  that  sacrament  then  was  as  it  now  is : — In 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost — doctrines  which  were,  by  implication,  denied  by  the 
heresy  of  Pelagius.        -     ■ 

Here  starts  up  before  us  a  very  curious,  and,  to  all  here  in 
England,  important  question,  which  now  asks,  as  it  has  been 
asking  for  itself  an  answer  these  thousand  years  and  more. 
What  was  the  mode  of  administering  baptism  among  the 
Britons  1 

At  the  celebrated  meeting  between  St  Austin,  the  first 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  seven  bishops  and  several 
monks  from  Bangor,  with  Dinorth  at  their  head,  whose  sup- 
posititious speech,  a  glaring  foi^ery,  coined  not  more  than  three 
ceoturies  ago,  may  be  seen  in  the  Cottonian  MS.,  Claudius, 
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A.,  viii.  p.  76,  and  is  published  by  Spelman  and  bj  Wilkins 
— that  apostle  of  our  Auglo-Saxon  fore&thersthua  addressed 
the  British  clergy  : —  "  Quia  in  multis  quidem  nostrae  con- 
suetudini,  imo  unireraalis  ecclesiae,  contrariageritis;  ettamen 
si  in  tribus  his  mihi  obtemperare  Tultis,  ut  pascha  suo  tem- 
pore celebretis ;  ut  ministeriutn  baptizaDdi,  quo  Deo  renas- 
cimuT,  juxta  morem  sanctae  Bomanae  et  apostolicae  ecclesiae 
compleatis ;  ut  genti  Anglorum  una  nobiscum  verbum  Domini 
praedicetis  ;  cetera  quae  agitis,  quamvis  moribus  nostris  con- 
traria,  aequanimiter  cuncta  tolerabimus." — "  For  as  much  as 
in  many  things  you  act  against  our  custom,  nay  against  the 
custom  of  the  universal  Church,  yet  this  notwithstanding,  it 
you  will  yield  to  me  on  these  three  points — to  keep  Easter- 
day  at  the  proper  time ;  to  follow  the  rite  of  baptism  through 
which  we  are  all  re-born  in  God,  according  to  the  manner  of 
the  Roman  and  Apostolic  Church  ;  and  to  preach  along  with 
us  God's  word  to  Oie  Anglo-Saxons,  we  will  quietly  bear  with 
everything  else,  however  contrary  to  our  manners."  {Beda. 
Hist.  Eccle.  1.  ii.  c.  ii.)  This  divergency  among  these  Celts  in 
the  administration  of  baptism  from  the  Roman  form,  must 
have  been  marked.  What  was  it?  Immediately  after  baptifiin, 
and  as  an  ending  to  that  rite,  tbe  feet  of  the  neophyte  were 
washed  by  the  Celtic  celebrant  while  he  said  a  certain  form 
of  prayer.  At  Milan,  in  the  days  of  St  Ambrose,  in  some 
parts  of  Spain  and  of  Gaul  as  also  among  the  Celtic  Chris- 
tians, everywhere  this  ceremony  of  washing  the  feet  of  the 
recently  baptized  was  followed.  The  council  of  Elvira 
(Illiberis),  A.D.  301,  in  its  48th  canon,  enacted  that  the  feet  of 
the  recently  baptized  should  not  be  washed  by  the  bishop, 
but  by  some  cleric.  "Placuit  .  .  .  neque  pedes  eorum 
(qui  baptizantur)  lavandi  sunt  a  sacerdotibus,  sed  clericis," 
In  his  work,  De  Mysteriia,  c.  6,  St.  Ambrose  expressly  tells 
us,  that,  at  Milan,  this  washing  of  feet  at  the  end  of  baptism, 
was  observed,  and,  in  another  book,  which,  if  not  fcom  the 
pen  of  that  illustrious  saint  is  from  that  of  a  writer  of  his 
time,  and  who  describes  the  use  of  the  Church  at  Milan,  it  is 
thus  spoken  of : — "  Ascendisti  de  fonte  ;  quid  secutum  est  1 
Audiati  lectionem  :  succiutus  est  summus  sacerdos :  pedes 
tibi  lavit."  '  As  applicable  to  our  present  inqiury,  there  is  an 
important  observation  by  the  same  writer,  given  in  the  words 


*  AmbroMua  ds  Saarunantis,  L  ii 
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following  :  "  Non  ignoramus  quod  ecclesia  Romana  banc 
consuetndinem  non  habeat,  cujus  typum  in  omnibus  sequi- 
mur  et  formam.  Hanc  tamen  consuetndinem  non  habet  ut 
lavit.  Vide  ergo  ne  forte  propter  multitudinem  declinarit. 
Sunt  tamen  qui  dicant  et  escusare  conentur,  quia  hoc  non  in 
mysterio  faciendum  est  non  in  baptismate,  non  in  regenera- 
tione,  sed  quasi  hospiti  pedes  lavandi  sunt."  By  the  form 
in  use  among  the  old  Gauls,  we  find  that  the  feet  of  the  newly 
baptized  were  washed,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  two  missals 
edited  by  MabiUoD,  in  his  "  Liturgia  Gallicana,"  where,  at  p. 
249,  we  find  this  mbric  and  prayer: — -" Dum  pedes  efus 
lavas,  dicis  : — Ego  tibi  lavo  pedes.  Sicut  Dominus  Noster 
Jesu  Christus  fecit  discipulis  auis,  tu  facias  hospitibus  et  pere- 
grinis,  ut  habeas  vitam  aeternam."  And  again,  at  p.  364 : — 
"  ^d  pedes  lavandoa,"  after  baptism,  a  prayer  in  almost  the 
self -same  words  is  given,  to  be  said.  Stronger  still,  for  my 
opinion,  is  the  testimony  of  that  remarkable  missal,  if  not  the 
original,  is  an  early  copy  of  an  Irish  Missal  nsed  by  St. 
Columbanus  and  his  Irish  monks  while  in  Burgundy,  and 
carried  thence  along  with  them  to  Bobbio.  In  this  liturgical 
codex,  after  the  suffusion  of  the  chrism  on  the  newly  baptized 
individual,  and  clothing  him  in  the  white  garment,  we  have 
this  rubric  : — "  Collectio  ad  pedes  lavandos,"  followed  by  this 
prayer  ; — "  Ego  tibi  lavo  pedes,  sicut  Dominus  noster  Jesus 
Christus  fecit  discipulis  suis,  ita  tu  facias  hospitibus  et  pere- 
grinia.  Dominus  noster  Jesus  Christus  de  liiiteo  quo  erat  prae- 
cintus,  tersit  pedes  discipulorum  suorum  ;  et  (quod  1)  ego  fado 
tibi,  tu  fiicies  peregrinis,  hospitibus,  et  pauperibua."* 

By  these  liturgical  authorities,  it  is  shown  that  in  all  those 
countries  where  any  of  the  Celtic  people  ever  held  a  sway, 
this  ceremcftiy  of  feet-washing  at  baptism,  when  they  became 
Christians,  always  took  place,  up  to  a  late  period,  whether  in 
Celtiberia  or  Northern  Spain,  at  Milan  or  through  Lombardy 
(for  at  one  time  the  river  Eubicon  was  the  boundary  be- 
tween Gaul  and  Italy),  over  the  whole  of  Gaul,  in  England, 
and  Ireland.  The  words  of  a  North  Italian  writer,  which 
we  have  juat  now  given,  tell  clearly  that  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, the  Roman  Church  did  not  use  the  rite  at  baptism  of 
washing  feet.  In  Celtiberia  itself,  an  early  council  had,  as 
was  just  now  shown,  forbidden  it  to  be  done  by  bishops, 
then  the  ordinary  administrators  of  this  sacrament. 

*  £d.  Uabillon,  apud  HoMuni  Italicum,  t.  i,  p.  325. 
VOL.  XIVI.  H 
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Let  us  DOW  look  homeward,  and  try  to  find  out  wliat  the 
Christian  Celts — the  Scoti,  or  Irish,  and  the  Britons — have 
left  to  tell  how  the;,  in  their  day,  did  in  this  matter.  An 
ancient  ■writer,  likely  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  drew 
up  a  catalogue,  first  printed  by  Ussher,^  of  Irish  Saints,  whom 
he  distributes  into  three  classes,  the  first  of  which  begins 
with  St.  Patrick  and  ends  with  the  reign  of  a  King  Tuathal, 
about  A.D.  542.  Of  this  class  we  are  told  all  were  bishops, 
and  some  were  Komans,  some  Franks,  some  Britons,  some 
Irish;  and  they  had  one  mass,  one  celebration — "nnam 
missam  nnam  celebrationem,"  or,  as  we  should  now  say,  one 
tTse.  The  second  class  comprehends  those  three  hundred 
worthies  who  lived  in  Ireland  between  a.d.  542  and  593 ; 
and  of  them  it  is  recorded  that  they  celebrated  diverse 
masses  or  uses ;  that  from  David  the  bishop,  and  from 
Gildaa  and  Docus  the  Britons,  they  received  a  maas,  or  use — 
"  diversas  missas  celebrabant ....  A  Davide  episcopo  et 
Gilla  et  Doco  Britonibus.  Missam  acceperunt."*  Further 
on,  Ussher  says  : — "  Secundi  ordinia  Sancti  ritum  celebrandi 
missam  a  Sanctis  viris  de  Britannia,  sc.  a  sancto  David  et  a 
sancto  Gilda  et  sancto  Doco,  in  catalogo  nostro  legimus."  ^ 

In  this  catalogue,  and  next  to  his  dear  friend  Columbii, 
we  find  Cainecus,  or  St.  Kenny,  placed.  In  the  life  of  this 
saint  given  to  the  world  a.d.  1853,  by  the  Marquis  of  Or- 
monde, we  read  : — "  Cum  Sanctus  Kannechus  crevisset  et 
periectus  esset  sensibus  voluit  sapienttam  legere  et  reli' 
gionem  discere.  Ferrexit  trans  mare  in  firitanniam  ad 
virum  sapientem  et  religiosissimum  Doc  legitque  apud  ilium 
sedule  et  mores  bonos  didiscit  ....  Quadam  autem  die 
cum  Sanctus  Kannechus  sedens  scriberet,  audlvit  soDum 
tintinnabuli,"  &c.,  cap.  iv.  p.  2.  Another  little  'incident  in 
this  saint's  life  tells  how,  in  after  years,  his  journeys  hither 
were  very  frequent.  His  friend,  St.  Brandan,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  for  the  altar  a  chalice,  had  brought  together 
some  artificers  ;  but,  before  their  work  was  quite  done,  they 
found  they  had  not  gold  enough ;  knowing,  however,  that 
St.  Kenny  used  to  go  often  to  Britain,  St.  Brandan  called 
upon  him  to  borrow  more  : — "  Sanctus  Brandanus  habens 
secum  artifices  facientes  caUcem  altaris,  aumm  sufficientem 
Don  habuit  ad  illam  fabricam.     Tunc  ministri  dixerunt  ei 
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Tade  ad  Kannechum  forsitan  aunrm  cum  eo  inTenies  quia 
frequenter  in  Britauniam  vadit,"  ib.  cap.  xlix.  p.  30.  Suck  • 
evidences  afforded,  not  by  Britisb,  but  by  Irish  witnesses, 
of  the  good  neighbourhood,  the  kindly  fellowship,  the  ■wann 
and  frequent  intercommunion  kept  up  between  the  Church- 
men in  both  the  islands  all  through  the  sixth  century  and 
later,  would  lead  us  to  think,  had  we  not  been  positively 
told,  that  the  Church  in  Ireland  made  its  hturgy,  its  Use, 
in  fact,  to  be  the  same  in  belief  and  ritual  with  that  fol- 
lowed in  this  our  island  ;  if,  then,  we  can  only  find  out 
what  was  the  form  of  baptism  among  the  Irish  in  the  sixth 
century,  we  may  rest  assured  that  in  such  a  ritual  we 
behold  the  practice  of  the  British  Church,  too,  at  such  a 
period. 

Just  as  these  pages  were  being  drawn  up  for  the  press,  I 
was  favoured  by  the  Earl  of  A^bumham  with  a  sight  of 
his  very  precious,  nay,  unique,  Irish  Sacramentarium, — a 
missal,  and  an  order  of  baptism, — once  in  the  library  at 
Stowe,  and  which  his  lord^ip  courteously  brought  up  to 
London  on  purpose  for  my  inspection.  Any  one  fond  of 
archaeology,  and  in  a  more  especial  manner  of  liturgical 
studies,  will  at  once  understand  what  must  have  been  my 
feelings  the  while  I  handled  and  pored  over  so  venerable  a 
book  of  Christian  Celtic  rites,  the  vellum  leaves  of  which 
were  almost  black  in  places,  from  having  beheld  about  thir- 
teen ages  roll  over  them ;  as  this  Codex  had  been,  to  my 
thinking,  written  out  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  or  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventh  century.  The  shape  of  the  letters,  the 
whole  manner  of  writing  throughout  this  Ordo  Bi^ttsmi 
seem  to  be  of  the  period  above  given  ;  spaces  are  all  along 
left  open  for  rubrics,  but  they  are  not  everywhere  put  in  ; 
and  when  they  do  come,  are  not  in  red  but  black  ink,  and 
are  written  smaller  than  the  text,  which,  like  those  rubrics 
themselves,  is  always  in  Latin.  A  dwarf  quarto  in  size, 
its  vellum  leaves  are  of  a  strong  but  not  thickest  kind. 

This  Order  of  Baptism  begins  with  the  prayer  follow- 
ing:— "Domine  Pater  omnipotens  aeteme  Deus,  expelle 
diabolum  .  .  .  .  ab  homine  isto  do  capite,  de  cappellis,  de 
cerrice,  de  cerebro,  de  fronte,  de  oculis,  de  auribus,  de  nari- 
bns,"  &C.    Then  comes  the  exorcism  of  the  salt : — "  Crea- 

tura  SaMfl  . in  nomine  Trinitatis,"  &c. ;  after  applying 

which  the  priest  asks  : — "  Abrenuocias  Satanae  1 "  and  im^- 
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mediately  follows  the  ceremonial  openiDg  of  the  ears,  or  as  it 
.  is  written  here  : — "  Efeta,  quod  -i-  (est)  aphertio,  in  nomine 
Patris,  et  FiUi,  et  Spiritus  sancti ;"  and  from  this  passage  in 
the  prayer,  "quem  Uberasti  de  errore  geotilium,"  it  would 
seem  that,  at  tlie  period  when  this  Order  of  Baptism  was  ia 
use,  many  of  the  Irish  people  were  still  heathens  and  un- 
believers. Following  after  this,  we  have  the  first  anointing, 
which,  not  as  now,  was  then,  at  least  among  the  Irish  and 
Britons,  given  with  the  two  separate  cits — chrism  being  one 
— as  the  rubric  says  thus  :  "  Hue  usque  catachominus  incepit 
oleari  oleo  de  crismate  in  pectus  et  inter  scabulas  (scapulas) 
antequam  baptizaretur :  deinde  letania  circa  fontem  canitur; 
deinde  benedictio  fontis  ;  deinde  ii.  Salmi,  Sitivit  anima  mea, 
&c.  Deinde  benedictio  completa  mittit  sacerdos  cresmaria  iu 
modum  crucis  in  fontem  et  quique  voluerit  in  ...  .  vascu- 
lum  aqua  benedictionis  ad  domus  consecrandas  et  populus 
aspergitur  aqua  benedicta."  This  blessing  of  the  font  is 
worded  very  much  after  the  manner  laid  down  by  the  Latin 
Church  : — "  Exorcise  te  creatura  aquje,"  &c.,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  old  Salisbury  Manual,  as  well  as  in  the  Ordo  Mini- 
strandi  Sacramenta  in  actual  use. 

Just  before  the  baptism  itself,  the  catechism,  or  questions 
asked  upon  articles  of  £)ith,  is  set  forth;  and  from  the  rubric 
here,  we  find  that  the  celebrant  went  down  into  the  foDt 
along  with  the  person  or  persons  about  to  be  baptized — "dts- 
cenditin  fontem." 

This  being  done,  and  baptism  given,  the  rubric  says : — 
"  Oleatur  cresmate  in  cerebrum  in  /route,  et  dot  vestem  mn- 
didam  diaconus  super  capite  et  fronte  et  dicitur  presbitero, 
Domino  Sancte  Omnipotens,  Domine  noster  Jesu  Xpe  qui 
te  regeneravit  ex  aqua  et  Spiritu  Santo.  Quique  tibi  dedit 
remissionem  omnium  peccatorum,  Ipse  te  lineat  crismate 
salutis.  Ungo  te  de  oleo  de  chrismate  salutis,  &c,,  et  dot 
vestem  candidam  diaconus  super  caput  in  frontem  et  vestitur 
manto  candido,  tegitur  presbitero.  Tunc  latit  pedes 
accepto  linieo.  Dominus  et  Salvator  noster  Jesus  Xps  pridie 
quam  pateretur  accepto  linteo  splendido  et  sancto  et  imma- 
culato  precinctislumbissuisfit  (infundere?)  aquam  inpelvem, 
lavit  pedes  discipulorum  suorum,"  ifec. 

Whenever  an  old  Irish  codex  of  holy  writ  on  the  Uturgy 
had  been  written  out  by  or  had  ever  belonged  to  any  of  the 
saints  in  that  land,  it  came,  as  years  rolled  on,  to  be  looked 
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upon  Trith  religious  veneration  and  deemed  a  holy  relic  ;  as 
such,  it  was  enshrined  in  a  costly  covering  made  of  silver 
and  gamlBhed  with  precious  stones.  The  Liber  Sacramen- 
torum,  out  of  which  is  given  the  above  Order  of  Baptism, 
came  in  time  to  be  so  esteemed,  and  its  old  and  well- wrought 
shrine  is  still  in  existence  in  the  rich  hbrary  of  Ashbumhatn 
Place.  It  is  a  stout  oaken  box,  overlaid  everywhere  with 
silver  plates  curiously  wrought,  garnished  with  niello  orna- 
mentation and  inscribed  with  several  names,  telling  of  the 
royal  personages  who  by  their  munificence  contributed  to  its 
adornment,  or  of  those  who  lent  their  individual  handicraft 
for  that  purpose.  This  curious  box  has  been  figured  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  O'Conor,  and  a  glance  at  his  engravings  will  show 
that  the  older  side  differs  from  the  other  both  in  the  scrip- 
tiou,  the  shape  of  the  letters,  as  well  as  in  the  style  of  its 
art,  as  widely  as  a  gap  of  three  centuries  can  mark  the 
difference.  On  the  older  of  the  two  sides  are  inscribed  the 
names  of  two  reputed  kings  of  Munste^,  of  whom  one,  Donn- 
chadh,  was  the  son  of  Brian  Boroimhe  ;  on  the  later  side  we 
read  of  one  Gillaruadan  O'Macan,  the  comharb, — that  is, 
abbot, — for  whom  a  prayer  is  asked  because  he  covered  this 
wooden  box. 

As  we  were  told  just  now,  St.  Kannec,  Caaice,  or  Kenny, 
as  he  is  severally  called,  was  very  fond,  while  here  in  England 
with  St.  Docus,  of  writing  oi^  books,  and  as  the  Irish  were 
then  in  the  habit  of  borrowing  their  ritual  from  the  Britons, 
no  doubt  hturgical  codices  would  have  been  the  works  this 
saint  most  of  all  transcribed  to  carry  home  with  him  to 
Ireland ;  and  going  back  thither,  at  last  he  settled  down  in 
Munster  and  built  a  monastery  at  Aghaboe.*  This  saint's 
contemporary,  and  living  not  far  off  at  Lorrha  as  its  abbot, 
was  St.  Ruadan,  whose  name  occurs  upon  this  silver  case. 
May  not  then  this  Ordo  Baptismi  be  written  out  by  the  very 
hand  of  St.  Kenny  himself  while  under  Doc  and  among  the 
Britons,  and  have  been  given  to  his  neighbour  St.  Ruadan  1 
or  may  it  not  be  a  copy  written  out  by  that  abbot  of  Lorrha 
from  a  copy  lent  him  from  Aghaboe  1  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  form  of  baptism  just  set  forth  comes  from  a  codex 
written  out  while  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  who  died  a,d.  604, 
was  Pope,  and  St.  Austin,  the  first  Archbishop  of  Canter- 

'  Ware,  ed  Hutu  p.  20. 
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bury,  iras  striving  to  briag  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  a  belief  in 
Christianity. 

Now  let  us  lay,  side  by  side,  the  two  forma  for  this  aacra- 
ment — the  one  in  use  among  all  the  Christian  Celts,  the 
other  which  we  see  in  the  "  G-regorii  Fapae  Liber  tjacramen- 
torum,"  p.  71,  edited  by  Menard,  and  in  use,  not  only  at 
Rome,  but  throughout  the  remainder  of  Christendom.  While, 
then,  reading  these  two  rituals,  we  shall  behold  that  the  only 
differences  between  both  are,  first,  a  slight  variation  in  one 
ceremony — the  pouring  out  instead  of  rubbing  on  the  head 
the  oil  of  chrism,  and  letting  it  flow  down  on  the  forehead ; 
the  second,  another  superadded  right,  the  ceremonious  wash- 
ing of  the  neophyte's  feet  at  the  end  of  baptism.  Agreeing 
then  in  every  particular  besides,  these  could  have  been  the 
two  only  things  objected  to  by  St.  Austin  while  he  be- 
seeched  the  British  bishops  and  clergy  to  do  away  with  the 
difference  between  his  and  their  mode  in  the  administration 
of  baptism.  That  St.  Austin  was  quite  warranted  in  making 
such  a  request  to  the  Britons,  is  clear  on  several  accounts. 

To  the  eyes  of  not  a  few  it  might  have  easily  looked  as  if 
this  feet-washing  had  been  meant  by  the  Church  to  teach  the 
faithful  to  believe  that  such  a  remarkable  ceremony  was  an 
integral  and  so  essential  an  element  in  the  outward  sign, 
that,  without  it,  the  inward  grace — the  cleansing  of  the  soul 
from  all  sin  was  not  efficaciously  wrought  by  baptism.  To  try 
and  get  this  stumbling-block  to  true  belief  out  of  the  way, 
was  only  the  bounden  duty  of  any  bishop ;  and  so  clear  was 
such  an  obligation,  that  not  long  afler,  the  Celtic  nations 
everywhere  let  this  ceremony  at  the  end  of  baptism  drop 
quite  out  of  their  several  rituals. 

For  a  like  cause,  the  pouring  out  through  that  small  hole 
in  one  of  the  spoons  of  the  chrism,  on  the  head,  must,  it  is 
likely,  have  been  given  up,  especially  since  in  the  Irish  Ordo 
Baptismi,  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Ashbumham,  as  well  as  in 
the  Sacramentarium  which,  as  we  said  just  now,  we  take  to  be 
a  copy  of  the  old  Irish  Misaal,  the  rubric  says, "  Suffundis 
chrisma  iufronte  ejus,"&c.,'  and  thus  not  unlikely  to  mislead 
some  people  into  the  idea  that  it  might  include  the  adminis- 
tration of  quite  another  sacrament — that  of  Confirmation — at 
which  the  bishop  makes,  and  with  the  same  oil,  upon  the 
forehead  of  the  individual  confirmed,  a  sign  of  the  cross. 

•  Ed.  MkbiUon,  Museutn  Itilioun),  tip.  326. 
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What,  then,  vras  the  difference  in  the  administratioa  of 
baptism,  between  the  old  Britons  and  the  Roman  mission- 
aries 1  Like  other  Celtic  tribes,  the  Britons  always  washed 
the  feet  of  the  newly  baptized,  making  that  ceremony  a  part 
of  that  sacrament  of  regeneration  ;  and,  secondly,  poured  out 
the  chrism  upon  the  forehead,  as  well  as  the  head,  instead  of 
touching  with  it  the  head  only  of  the  neophyte  :  the  Komans 
never  washed  the  feet,  nor  poured  out  the  dirism,  but  merely 
rubbed  with  it,  under  the  sign  of  the  cross,  the  head. 

The  washing  of  feet,  yet  kept  up  as  one  among  the  cere- 
monies peculiar  to  Holy  Week,  and  in  many  lands  done  to 
the  poor,  no  less  by  kings  and  queens  and  the  nobility  than 
by  all  ranks  of  the  ecclesiastics,  had,  from  what  we  read, 
(John  xiii.)  been  taught  as  a  token  of  brotherly  love  and 
lowlihood  to  his  disciples  for  them  to  do,,  by  our  Lord  bim- 
self,  who,  however,  did  not  link  such  an  observance,  even 
in  the  very  remotest  degree,  with  the  administratioa  of 
baptism. 

That  celebrated  Graulish  prelate,  St.  Caesarius,  archbishop 
of  Aries,  who  died  a.d.  542,  is  the  last  who  speaks  of  this 
feet-washing  as  a  baptismal  rite,  in  his  sermons  thus : — "Hoc 
itaque  admones,  Fratres  dilectissimi,  ut  quotiens  Faschalis 
sollemnitas  venit  quicumque  viri,  quaecumque  mtiheres  de 
sacro  fonte  filios  spiritaUter  ezceperunt,  o^noscant  se  pro 
ipsis  Qdejussores  apud  Deum  eztitisse,  et  ideo  semper  illis 
solhcitudinem  verae  caritatis  impendant.  Admoneant  ut 
aiiguria  non  observent,  phylacteria  vel  characteres  diabolicos 
nee  sibi  nee  suis  aliquando  suspendant,  praecantatores  vel 
ministros  diaboli  fugiant,  fidem  catholicam  teneant,  ad  eccle- 
siam  frequentius  currant  .  .  .  peregrines  excipiant  et, 
secundum  quod  ipsis  in  baptismo  dictum  est,  hospitum  pedes 
la  van  t,"  kc.^ 

This  ancient  baptismal  ceremony  in  use  among  the  olden 
Christian  Celts  would  seem  to  have  left  a  deep  impression  upon 
the  Celtic  mind  long  after  that  part  of  the  rite  had  been 
abrogated.  Of  this  fact  we  have  a  highly  curious  illustration 
in  the  life  of  om*  countryman,  St.  Cuthberht,  when  but  a 
young  monk  he  had  been  appointed  in  his  monastery  to  the 
office  of  receiving  guests.    la  that  capacity,  while  one  mom- 

'  AppendiciB    Sermo  clxviii.,    opp.  S,      293,  n.   3.       3m  alao  Sermo  odviL   p. 
Augastmi    opeiA    et    ttiidio     Hoiuch.      i21, 0. 2,  ib. 
O.B.  a,  S.  lbuTi,Fmruiii  168S;  L  v.  p. 
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ing  affording  the  hospitality  of  the  bouse  to  a  wayfarer,  this 
saint  not  only  washed  the  young  man's  feet,  but,  to  warm 
them,  with  bis  hands  put  them  in  his  bosom,  in  true  Celtic 
manner,  like  some  foot-holder  to  a  Camhnan  king  who  always 
kept  at  court  such  an  oflBcial  (Welsh  Laws,  t.  i.  pp.  63, 
351)  : — "Exiens  enim  primo  mane  ...  ad  hospitum  cel- 
lulam  invenit  inibi  quendam  sedentem  juTeoem  qiiem 
solito  mox  humanitatis  more  suscepit.  Nam  lavandis  manibns 
aquam  dedit,  pedes  ipse  abluit,  linteo  extersit,  fovendos 
humiliter  raanibus  sue  in  sinu  composuit,"  kcJ  An  earlier 
example  still  ia  furnished  by  the  Irish  St.  Columba,  of  whom 
Adamnan,  ia  his  life  of  that  abbot,  tells  us  : — "  Sedens  in 
domo  sanctus  et  iratribus  praecipiens  dixit,  praeparate  ocius 
hospitium  aquamque  ad  lavandos  hospitum  pedes  exhaurite.'^ 

Before  ending  such  a  subject  as  the  present,  we  must  Dot 
forget  to  tell  the  reader  that  still  to  be  found  among  our 
English  regalia  is  a  splendid  coronation  spoon.  This  ritual 
appliance  ia  not  only  one  of  the  oldest  pieces  of  plate  known 
to  be  now  in  being  anywhere,  and  wrought  in  the  twelfth 
century  by  English  hands  too,  but  as  beautiful  and  symbolic 
as  craftmanship  could  make  it.  Its  rather  narrow  bowl  is, 
by  a  ridge  running  all  along  the  middle,  divided  into  two 
channels,  as  if  fashioned  on  purpose  to  hold  two  distinct 
liquids  or  oils  quite  apart  Over  this  inside  portion  of  the 
bowl  ia  gracefully  trailed  leaf-bearing  boughs  of  trees,  done 
by  a  graving  tool.  Its  long  and  tapering  handle  is  most 
artistically  wrought  and  full  of  symbolism.  Four  small  pearls 
stud  it  where  it  springs  from  the  bowl,  telling  of  the  roan  in 
the  Gospel  who,  when  he  had  found  one  pearl  of  great  price, 
went  his  way  and  sold  all  that  he  had  and  bought  it  Above 
and  below  is  a  small  patch  of  green  enamel — Hope's  colour 
of  regenerated  man — speaking  of  his  longings  for  Heaven, 
which  is  put  before  our  eyes  by  that  long  streak  of  celestial 
blue  enamel,  reaching  the  jewel  at  the  upper  end.  This 
highly  curious  spoon  is  well  figured  by  Shaw  in  his  "  Dresses 
and  Decorations  of  the  Middle  Ages."  Franchi,  of  Clerken- 
well,  has  cleverly  electrotyped  it. 

By  the  Roman  Pontifical  only  one  oil,  the  Oleum  Cate- 
chumenorum,  is  directed  to  be  used  in  the  coronation 
service:  according  to  the  old  English  ritual,  two  oils,  the 
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Oleum  Catechumenorum  and  the  Chrisma  are  required,  as 
we  find  in  the  Exeter  Pontifical,  p.  143,  ed.  Barnes ;  and 
more  at  length  in  the  "  Device  for  the  Coronation  of  King 
Henry  VII."  among  the  Rutland  Papers,  edited  by  Jerdan 
for  the  Camden  Society,  pp.  16,  17. 

To  Qur  thinking  this  same  spoon  in  olden  times,  and  while 
the  ancient  use  of  Salisbury  was  followed,  was  employed  at 
royal  baptisms,  as  well  as  at  the  coronations  of  our  kings  and 
queens. 

It  is,  then,  a  matter  of  no  small  interest  to  find  that  a  litur- 
gical applii^nce  in  the  shape  of  a  spoon  should  be  now,  as  it 
was  so  many  ages  gone  by,  employed  in  this  land  for  holding 
the  oils  blessed  then,  as  now,  after  a  solemn  manner  by  the 
Church  for  her  varioua  and  sacred  administratioDS.  Hore 
interesting  still  is  it  to  find  that  from  a  few  seemingly 
worthless  old  Celtic  spoons  may  be  drawn  a  ray  of  light  to 
shine  upon  a  hitherto  dark  spot  in  our  national  annals,  the 
elocidatioD  of  which  is  and  ever  must  be  one  of  the  purposes 
of  onr  Institute.  Archsoology  and  history  are  twin  sisters^ 
and  they  cannot  lire  nor  thrire  apart  from  one  another. 
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The  later  part  of  the  period  during  ■which  the  uae  of 
bronze,  of  fine  quality  and  wrought  with  much  artistic  skill, 
appears  to  have  prevailed  in  the  British  islands,  brings  under 
our  notice  objects  of  highly  curious  fashion,  admirably  de- 
signed, suggestive  also  of  an  age  comparatirely  advanced  in 
the  arts  and  also  in  the  cultivated  taste  of  social  refinement 
It  is  remarkable  that,  in  some  instances,  it  is  scarcely  prac- 
ticable to  assign  any  probable  intention  or  purpose  to  certain 
elaborate  relics  of  this  age  and  character.  They  not  unfre- 
quently  present  to  the  archaeologist  exceptional  types,  that 
supply  scarcely  any  indication  to  suggest  the  uses  for  which 
they  may  have  been  destined.  We  are  often  disposed  to 
ascribe  conjecturally  to  some  anomalous  object,  possessing 
much  perfection  and  beauty  in  workmanship,  a  purpoae 
associated  with  sacred  rites  or  religious  observances ;  it 
is,  however,  scarcely  needful  to  insist  on  the  necessity  of 
great  caution  in  the  endeavor  to  associate  with  any  hallowed 
use  such  mysterious  relics  of  remote  antiquity,  to  which  no 
obvious  or  secular  purpose  can  be  safely  ascribed.  We  no 
longer  hear  of  mistletoe-sickles,  sacrificial  paterae,  tiaras, 
with  other  so-called  "  Druidical "  appliances  and  insignia, 
often  paraded  in  the  theories  of  early  antiquarians  in  the 
British  islands.  With  all  deference  to  the  judgment  of  othera, 
whose  opinions  I  hold  in  high  estimation,  I  must  frankly 
confess  a  certain  reluctance  to  accept,  in  some  such  cases, 
whether  as  regards  Pagan  or  Christian  subjects  of  investiga- 
tion, the  ignotum  pro  sacro,  in  our  endeavors  to  solve  ques- 
tions that  still  present  difficulties  to  the  archseologist. 

Amongst  the  perplexing  anomalies  of  bronze,  occurring 
chiefly  in  North  Britain  and  in  Ireland,  there  are  perhaps 
none  that  present  so  interesting  and  mysterious  a  subject  of 
speculation  as  the  little  group  of  spoon-like  objects  to  which 
I  am  desirous  to  invite  attention.  They  have  already  been 
described  and  figured  in  the  Archieologia  Cambrensis,  by 
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the  Rev.  E.  L.  Barnwell;'  the  recent  acquisition,  however, 
of  sereral  remarkable  examples  has  encouraged  me,  with  his 
friendly  concurrence,  to  bring  before  the  Institute  the  evi- 
dence that  may  aid  us  in  seeking  a  solution  of  so  singular 
an  enigma,  and  to  record,  as  far  as  possible,  the  facts  con- 
nected with  the  discovery  of  the  relics  in  question. 

These  spoon-like  objects  have  occurred,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  exclusively  in  England,  in  Wales,  and  in  Ireland,  A 
pair  has  recently  been  brought  to  light  ia  Westmoreland, 
but  no  specimen  has  hitherto,  as  I  believe,  been  found  in 
Scotland,  where  very  many  remarkable  antiquities  of  bronze, 
that  may  be  assigned  to  the  same  period  as  the  spoons,  have 
been  discovered.  I  bave  been  unable  to  ascertain  that  any 
object  of  similar  form  and  decoration  has  occurred  on  the 
Continent ;  nor  have  I  even  found  any  relic  either  of  classical 
antiquity  or  of  more  remote  date,  that  may  be  classed  with 
these  peculiar  spoons,  or  be  regarded  as  intended  for  the 
like  purpose,  whatever  that  may  have  been.  It  is  probable 
that,  according  to  their  normal  fashion,  they  were  made  in 
pairs ;  one  of  each  pair  appears  to  have  had,  near  the  right 
side  and  at  about  mid  length,  a  circular  perforation,  about  a 
sixth  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  this  was  punched  through  the 
metal,  mostly  of  inconsiderable  thickness,  especially  towards 
the  edge.  The  counterpart,  never  perforated  in  like  manner, 
has  in  every  instance  transverse  lines,  somewhat  suggestive 
of  resemblance  to  a  Christian  symbol,  coarsely  scored  across 
Uie  shallow  bowl,  in  which  also,  in  one  specimen,  there  are 
two  perforations  differently  placed  and  of  much  smaller  size 
than  those  occurring,  as  before  described,  closely  adjoining 
the  right-hand  margin.  One  of  the  little  holes  in  that 
instance  is  plugged  with  gold ;  it  may  be  supposed  that  the 
second  was  originally  closed  in  like  manner.  In  some  of 
these  spoons  the  cavity  is  so  shallow  that  it  would  be  almost 
impracticable  to  convey  any  liquid  to  the  mouth ;  whilst, 
moreover,  the  invariably  sharp-pointed  fashion  of  the  sup- 
posed spoon  renders  it  Uttle  adapted  for  the  ordinary  uses 
of  such  appliances.     These   mysterious   spoons,   if  indeed 

'  ArxihiBologia  Cambrenns,  third  Eeries,  "L*to   CeltJc"  relics,  Bane  Feralee,  p. 

ToL  TiiL  p.  208.    This  memoir  w*a  pub-  1S(.    Be  deHcribei  them  as  "  oT&t  ptatas, 

liihed  in  1892.    See  oleo  some  «uppl»-  slightly  coDcave,  and  not  unlike  a  modem 

mental   neticea   by  Mr.  Baniwell,  ibid.,  sugar-spoon;  ths  upper  part  is  decaiated 

voL  E,  p.  ST.    Mr.  Pnnlu  has  brieSy  ad-  with  tbe  uaiiol  scroll  pattern." 
Torted  to  the  spoons  in  his  inTentorj  of 
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destined  for  any  of  the  purposes  for  Tvhich  a  spoon  is  now 
or  may  obviously  be  employed,  were  probably  cast,  possibly 
in  a  bronze  mould,  and  are  to  be  assigned  to  a  period,  of 
which  numerous  early  examples  eiist,  characteriBed  by  the 
highest  technical  perfection  in  the  founder's  art  It  w&l  be 
seen  by  the  accompanying  woodcuts  that  the  gener^  form 
and  workmanship  are  almost  the  same  in  all  examples  on 
record ;  the  details  are  considerably  varied.  They  ar^ 
however,  characterised  by  a  certain  peculiar  type  of  orna- 
mentation, to  which  one  of  our  most  sagacious  archseolc^iists, 
Mr.  Franks,  has  ascribed  the  designation  "  Late  Celtic,"  dis- 
tinctive of  a  period  of  singular  interest  in  the  series  of  our 
National  Antiquities,  and  to  which  I  propose  to  advert  more 
fully  hereaiter. 

Of  the  remarkable  objects  that  are  the  special  subject  of 
the  present  notices,  the  first  example  was  made  known  to 
me  some  years  since  by  Mr.  Roach  Smith,  in  his  highly  in- 
structive collection  of  antiquities  found  in  the  Metropolis, 
and  happily  secured  for  our  National  Depository  in  1856. 
A  second  specimen,  likewise  obtained  in  the  city  of  London, 
came  subsequently  into  my  own  possession;  the  interest  thus 
excited  in  regard  to  these  curious  "  spoons  "  was  renewed  by 
examination  of  certain  Irish  examples  that  were  sent  to  the 
Industrial  Exhibition  in  connection  with  the  Koyai  Dublin 
Society  in  1853. 

I  proceed  to  notice  the  series  of  specimens  that  have 
become  known  to  me  during  the  investigation  of  this  re- 
markable little  group  of  our  early  antiquities. 

1.  A  well-preserved  specimen  of  highly  finished  workman- 
ship, formerly,  as  already  noticed,  in  the  Museum  of  London 
Antiquities  collected  by  Mr.  C.  Koach  Smith,  and  now  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum.  I  have  been  informed  by 
him  that  it  was  found  in  the  Thames,  the  depository  that 
has  yielded  such  remarkable  relics  of  "Late  Celtic"  cha- 
racter. It  is  figured  in  the  privately  printed  Catalogue  of 
the  collection,  p.  82,  and  described  as  follows,  amongst 
Roman  and  Romano-British  Antiquities  : — "  Omjunented 
Plate,  in  Bronze,  the  use  or  apphcation  of  which  is  by  no 
means  obvious.    It  measures  4^  inches  by  3  inches."'    It 

'  Catalogue  of  the  UutelitD  of  Londoo      hand  edge  of  the  spoon  haa  •ccadentiUj 
Antiquitiee,  Ac,  p.  83.    In  the  woodcut      been  omitted. 
tbere  given  the  perforatjon  at  the  right- 
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may  deseire  notice,  that  on  esaminatiou  the  loirer  por- 
tion of  the  deep  coDCave  handle  appears  somewhat  worn  by 
friction,  as  if  the  thumb  had  pi-essed  more  strongly  on  that 
part  in  holding  the  spoon.  The  raised  omamente  on  the 
sides  of  the  handle  aeem  to  have  been  partly  hammered  up, 
but  the  object,  as  also  those  hereafter  to  be  described,  has, 
as  I  imagine,  been  cast  in  a  mould.  The  material  is  a  fine 
yellow  bronze,  resembling  that  of  many  ancient  relics  that 
have  been  obtained  from  the  Thames.^ 

Having  recently  submitted  this  object  to  the  examination 
of  a  person  on  whose  skill  and  intimate  acquaintance  with 
technical  processes  in  metal-working  I  have  great  reliance, 
be  assured  me  that  it  is  very  certain  that  it  was  cast ;  the 
faulty  portions  were  punched  up,  as  the  wwk  of  tho  hammer 
is  distinctly  seen  on  the  reverse  where  ihe  metal  had  not 
puietrated  into  the  cavities  of  the  mould.  He  was  uiud^ 
to  dedde  how  t^e  sur&ce  waa  produced  on  the  obverse,  pro- 
bably, however,  from  a  highly  finished  bronze  mould ;  and 
tJien,  if  the  casting  was  not  perfect,  it  may  have  bem  beat 
into  the  hollows  of  the  mould,  in  tiiose  parts  where  a  sharper 
or  greater  relief  was  desired. 

2.  This  specimen  was  found,  as  stated,  in  London,  in 
Brickhill  Lane,  Upper  Thames  Street,  about  April,  1822;  it 
is  now  in  my  possession,  havii^  been  purchased  from  Mr. 
Fordoe  amongst  various  London  rehcs.  It  is  of  pale-colored 
bronze  ;  the  sur&ce  dull,  and  coated  with  a  kind  of  granu- 
lated encrustation,  wholly  unlike  the  fine  lustrous  patina  that 
is  seen  on  antique  bronzes.  The  handle  appears  to  have  be- 
come disunited  from  the  shallow  bowl,  and  the  injury  has 
been  carefully  repaired  by  a  plate  somewhat  ornamentally 
formed,  affixed  by  numerous  small  rivets,  ten  in  number,  at 
the  back  (see  woodcuts).  The  dimensions  are  as  follows : — 
length  nearly  l-f  inches;  diameter  of  the  handle,  l|^  iach;  of 
the  bowl,  2^  inches.  The  reverse  of  the  circular  handle  is 
ornamented  with  peculiarly  combined  curves  that  appear  to 
accord  with  types  of  decoration,  characterising,  as  it  is  be- 
lieved, certain  bronze  relics  whi(^  belong  to  the  latest  times 
of  the  Celtic  period  in  Britain.  This  specimen,  it  will  be 
(Served,  has,  at  the  edge  of  the  right  side,  Uie  small  perfo- 
ration that  occurs  in  several  instances,  and  here  pierced  so 

'  ArcL  Cambr.,  third  Bariaa,  vol.  viil  p.  210. 
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near  to  the  edge  that  a  small  portion  of  the  metal  poaaiblj 
has  broken  away  ;  this  may,  however,  have  been  lost  through 
accidental  carelesBness  of  the  workman  in  drilling  or  punch- 
ing this  hole  a  little  too  close  to  the  margin.* 

3,  4.  A  pair  found  in  1861,  at  a  spot  somewhat  south 
of  Ffynogion,  in  the  parish  of  Llanfair,  Denbighshire,  among 
sand  thrown  up  by  the  excavators  in  the  construction  of  the 
railway  between  Denbigh  and  Corwen.  They  were  noticed 
by  Mr.  Hugh  Jones  of  Cae-Groes,  Ruthin,  as  he  walked 
along  the  cutting  ;  when  found,  these  two  rehcs  were  firmly 
attached  face  to  face  by  the  incrustation  of  aritgo  on  the 
metal,  so  that  it  proved  di£BcuIt  to  separate  them  without 
injury.  Unfortunately,  the  precise  depth  or  the  spot  where 
they  had  lain  could  not  be  ascertained ;  the  workmen,  in 
throwing  up  the  sand  out  of  the  cutting,  had  not  noticed 
them  ;  they  may  have  remained  for  some  time  until  acci- 
dentally noticed  by  Mr.  Jones  ;  the  superincumbent  soil  ap- 
pears to  have  been  washed  away  by  heavy  rain  which  fell 
about  that  time,and  exposed  them,  so  that  they  attracted  his 
attention,  slightly  projecting  above  the  rubbish.  At  the 
margin  of  one  of  them  there  is  a  small  fracture  that  had  at 
first  been  supposed  to  be  an  accidental  injury ;  on  more 
careful  examination,  however,  it  appears  that  this,  as  in  other 
examples,  is  the  small  perforation  before  noticed,  made  in  or 
very  near  the  edge.  The  two  objects  above  described 
appear  to  form  a  pair,  of  which,  however,  one  only  is  thus 
perforated ;  it  is  beUeved,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Barnwell,'  that 
they  are  castings  from  the  same  mould  ;  the  metal  is  de- 
scribed as  a  bronze  containing  an  unusual  proportion  of 
copper, « as  indicated  hy  the  colour.  They  are  encrusted 
with  a  green  oxide,  which  is  merely  superficial,  and  may 
scarcely  be  called  a  patina,  such  as  occurs  upon  coins. 
Upon  one  of  them,  here  figured,"  lines  are  engraved  trans- 
versely, forming  a  plain  cross  somewhat  rudely  cut,  and  not 
formed  in  the  mould.  These  have  been  regarded  by  some 
antiquaries  as  indicating  a  connexion  with  some  sacred  usage 
in  Christian  rites  ;  but,  as  Mr.  Barnwell  has  truly  remarked, 
"  if  intended  for  the  purpose  of  consecration  one  might  have 
expected  a  little  more  care  bestowed  upon  the  execution"  of 

*  Xnii.  Cambr,  thiiit  writfi,  toL 
[1.211. 

*  Ibid.,  vol.  X.  p.  GS. 
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these  cross-linea.  The  dimensions  are  as  follows  : — length, 
3  inches ;  diameter  of  the  handle  1^  inch  ;  of  the  bowl,  2^ 
inches.'  These  valuable  relics,  which  are  especially  inter- 
esting as  fonnin;^  doubtless,  a  pair,  and  having  been  found 
together,  were  presented  by  Mr.  Jones,  the  findei',  to  Mr. 
Barnwell,  at  that  time  resident  at  Kutbin,  and  by  Mr.  Bam- 
well,  in  1S63,  to  the  Museum  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
of  Scotland ;  they  are  now  to  be  seen  at  Edinburgh.  I 
cannot  refrain  from  the  expression  of  regret  that  it  should 
not  have  been  agreeable  to  him  to  give  the  preference  to 
the  National  Depository  in  London,  where  only  one  example 
of  these  remarkable  objects  is  at  present  preserved.  It 
must,  however,  be  admitted,  that  they  presented  a  certain 
special  interest  as  compared  with  several  remarkable  relics 
found  in  North  Britain,  that  supply  well-characterised 
examples  of  the  late  Celtic  period  to  which  it  is  believed 
that  the  so-called  spoons  belong." 

The  relics  found  in  Denbighshire  have  recently  received, 
at  my  request,  special  examination  by  my  friend  Mr. 
Stuart,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether,  as  I  imagine 
to  he  the  case,  these  spoons  were  produced  from  moulds, 
and  were  only  slightly  finished  up  by  the  tool.  I  had, 
moreover,  been  very  desirous  to  invite  the  attention  of  so 
eminent  au  authority  as  the  author  of  the  *'  Sculptured 
Stones  of  Scotland"  to  these  perplexing  objects  of  bronze, 
that  present  in  their  decoration  a  certain  analogy  to  some 
of  the  details  occurring  on  the  remarkable  monuments  that 
he  lias  so  admirably  illustrated.  Mr.  Stuart,  whilst  admit- 
ting with  regret  his  inability  to  aid  my  inqiury  in  regard 
to  the  intention  or  the  date  of  these  singular  "  spoons,"  if 
indeed,  as  he  sagaciously  observes,  they  really  may  have 
been  objects  of  that  description,  stated  his  opinion  that  the 
Llanvair  specimens  had  been  cast.  The  ornament  on  the 
handle  alone,  that  appears  to  have  been  stamped  or  ham- 
mered up  from  the  back,  which  is  hollow,  may  not  have 
been  reproduced  from  the  mould.  There  is  no  engraved 
line  in  any  part,  with  the  exception  of  the  cross  lines  in 

'  I  am  indebted  tor  these  puiiculan  dale,  a  Mtblord  found  naar  the  FentUnd 

to  the  iotenetiiig  memoir  by  Hr.  Bam-  Hills,  and  an  nrmlat  found  at.  Flunton 

well,  Arch.  Cambr,,  ut  lupra,  p.  208.  Castle,  co.  Kirkcudbright,  figured  Arch. 

*  Prooeedioga  ol  the  Society  of  Anti-  Joum.,  vol.  xvi  p.  lH,  ore  there  cited  as 

qnaries  of  Scotland,  toL  v.  p.  110.     The  speoimeus  of  Late  Celtic  irotk  in  the 

bnmis  hraie-fumiture  found  in  Annan-  Edinburgh  Museum. 
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tho  bowl  of  one  of  the  spoons ;  and  he  conduded  that 
there  is  no  tooling,  unless  the  radiating  lines  of  the  cen- 
tral ornament  on  the  handle  may  hare  been  slightly 
sharpened  by  the  chisel  or  burin. 

5,  6.  A  pair  found  about  1829  in  the  parish  of  Pen- 
bryn,  Cardiganshire,  and  now  preserved  in  the  Ashmolean 
Museum  at  Oxford.  I  am  indebted  to  the  Ker.  E.  L.  Barn- 
well for  the  following  particulars  regarding  the  discovery." 
Near  the  road  from  Cardigan  to  Aberystwyth,  there  is  an 
earthwork  of  considerable  size,  with  double  ramparts ;  it  is 
called  Castell  Nadolig,  or  Yndalig,  or  Castle  Christmas. 
Between  this  entrenchment  and  the  sea  there  is  a  smaJl 
square  camp,  near  the  edge  of  the  cliff ;  formerly  a  paved 
way  formed  of  large  stones  was  to  be  seen  for  a  mile  north- 
wards from  Caatell  Nadolig,  and  this  road  is  known  as  "  the 
Sam,"  a  term  generally  supposed  to  indicate  a  Roman  way, 
although  in  some  parts  of  North  Wales  it  seems  to  designate 
any  ancient  track.  The  earthworks  of  Castell  Nadolig 
present  peculiarities,  as  Mr.  Barnwell  observes,  not  usual  iu 
Roman  camps ;  from  its  position,  commanding  the  line  of 
communication  from  north  to  south,  and,  taken  in  connec- 
tion witii  the  rectangular  work  on  the  coast,  Mr.  Babington, 
after  careful  examination,  concluded  that,  if  not  originally 
formed  by  the  Romans,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
Castell  had  been  occupied  by  them.  The  smaller  work 
commands  the  part  of  the  coast  called  Llongborth,  whither, 
according  to  tradition,  the  Roman  galleys  were  wont  to 
resort.  About  1829  the  tenant  removed  a  heap  of  stones 
in  a  part  of  the  Castell  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the 
pratorium ;  under  these  were  found  the  two  relics  here 
figured,  which  wero  presented  in  1836  to  the  Ashmolean 
Museum  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Jenkins,  B.D.,  of  Magdalen  Col- 
lege, now  Rector  of  Stanway,  Essex.'  There  are  many 
vestiges  of  antiquity  in  the  neighbourhood,  such  as  the  Gaer, 
somewhat  to  the  south  ;  an  erect  inscribed  stone,  near  Pen- 
bryn,  between  the  Castell  and  the  sea ;  on  this  slab,  noticed 
by  Camden,  may  be  read, — cokbalenci  iacit  ordovs.'  ;   a 

•  Arch.  Cumb,  utaupr(i,p.  S14.  sbire,— Rev.    H.   Jenkiiia,    ItoRd.    Coll. 

'  They  are  deacribed  in  tlie  Catalogue  1338." 

of  the  AihmoleBii  Museum  by  Mr.  P.  H.  '  Figured,    Arebasologia   Cambr.,   vol. 

Dulusn,  p.  117,ufDlloH'B  : — ''Tvo  heart-  ni.,  third  series,  p.   30d  ;  iC   is   noticed 

nhapad  and  alightl;  hollowed  piecea  of  also  b;  Edward  Llw7d,  aod  hj  Hsjrit^, 

\iTva.  6  in.  b;  3  in.,  found  in  a  British  Hist  of  Cardii^Bhire. 
encampment  at    PenbrTn,  io  Cardigan- 
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tumulus  ;  urns  deposited  under  a  lai^e  slab,  and  other  re- 
mains have  also  been  described,  wbicb  supply  evidence  of 
early  occupation  in  tbeso  parts  of  t^e  coasts  of  Wales.  An 
aureus  of  Titus,  it  may  also  be  mentioned,  was  found  not 
far  from  Castell  Nadolig.  I  bave  carefully  stated  these 
particulars,  for  wbicb  I  am  chiefly  indebted  to  Mr.  Barn- 
well's memoir,  previously  cited  ;  tbey  may  possibly  suggest 
to  archseologists  more  conversant  tban  myself  witb  the  rebcs 
of  the  earlier  periods,  some  hypothesis  in  regard  to  the  use 
or  date  of  the  mysterious  objects  of  bronze  under  considera- 
tion. It  is  not  known  whether  any  other  relic  was  found  at 
Caatell  Nadolig  ;  the  pair  of  leaf-shaped  "spoons"  remained 
apparently  unnoticed  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  until  their 
existence  became  known  accidentally  to  Mr,  Franks  in  1862. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  ornamental  designs  on  the  handles 
are  slightly  varied,  and  although  they  bear  a  general  re- 
semblance in  style  to  those  on  other  specimens  here  figured, 
the  ornament  is  characterized  by  a  certain  peculiarity,  in 
which  Mr.  Barnwell  was  inclined  to  recognize  some  similarity 
to  the  "  spectacle  ornament "  occurring  on  sculptured  stones 
in  North  Britain.^  The  upper  part  of  one  of  the  handles 
is  slightly  damaged.  The  dimensions  are  as  follows : — 
Length,  nearly  5  inches ;  breadth,  3  inches.  These  relics 
are  described  by  Mr.  Barnwell  as  of  orange-yellow  colored 
metal  coated  with  green  patina  ;  one  has  a  perforation,  as 
in  other  specimens,  near  the  right  margin ;  the  other,  with 
cross-lines  engraved  on  its  concave  side,  appears  to  have 
had  two  small  perforations,  more  distant  from  the  margin 
than  in  any  other  instance,  one  of  these  is  now  plugged  up 
with  metal,  that  appeared,  as  I  was  informed  by  Hr.  Franks, 
to  be  gold.  Through  the  kindness  of  Professor  Phillips, 
whose  friendly  readiness  to  aid  our  researches  the  Institute 
has  so  frequently  experienced,  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
this  little  plug,  which  had  been  noticed  by  Mr.  Barnwell 
as  of  brass,  is  actually  of  the  more  precious  metal.  Mr. 
Barnwell  has  called  my  attention  to  the  remarkable  flatness 
of  these  two  specimens,  which  in  that  respect  differ  much 
from  that  in  the  British  Museum  and  the  pair  that  he  pre- 
sented to  the  Antiquaries  of  Scotland  ;  he  points  out  that 

*  The  Sculptured  Stonee  ot  SootUnd,  oIm  »  notdee,  by  ProfMBor  Wcetwood,  of 
bj  John  Stiuirt,  ToL  ii.,  prafww,  p.  Sfl,  tho  fint  Tolnme,  ArchieoL  Journal,  vol. 
-  '  -         "     'a  the  preface,  pL  8.    See      ziv.  pp,  ISG,  191. 
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from  their  great  shallowness  they  appear  wholly  unadapted 
to  hold  any  liquid.  This  feature  is,  however,  more  strikingly 
ohvious  in  other  examples,  described  hereafter,  especially  in 
those  found  in  Westmoreland. 

7,  8.  A  pair  foand  in  1866 
in  Somersetshire,  about  a  mile 
to  the  north-west  of  Bath,  and 
near  the  road  towards  Bristol. 
Unfortunately  the  precise  cir- 
cumstances connected  with 
their  discovery  have  not  been  , 
recorded ;  for  the  following 
particulars,  and  also  for  the 
kind  permission  to  publish 
these  highly  interesting  reUcs 
with  the  series  of  examples 
that  I  have  now  brought  to- 
gether, I  am  indebted  to  the 
courtesy  of  Mr.  James  T. 
Irvine,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  of  Coomb 
Down,  near  Bath. 

"  A  new  road  having  been 
made  from  Weston  Lane  to 
the  village  of  Weston  near 
^  Bath,  a  lias  quarry  was  opened 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
stone.  The  spot  is  on  tlie 
south  side  of  the  new  road,  and  on  the  ^restem  brow  of  a 
small  hollow,  down  which  a  little  rivulet  flows  towards  the 
Avon,  into  which  it  falls  nearly  opposite  Tiverton.  The  new 
road  shortly  after  joins  the  Via  Julia,  the  great  Roman 
line  from  Aguts  Solis  into  Wales.  In  removing  the  'head- 
ing '  for  quarrying  the  lias  rock,  at  a  depth  of  7  ft.  or  there- 
abouts, as  stated,  the  bronze  relics  were  brought  to  light  by 
one  of  the  laborers,  who  gave  them  to  the  foreman,  William 
Smith,  from  whom  I  received  them.*  I  made  careM  en- 
quiry whether  any  other  object  was  found,  or  any  trace  of 

*  In  a  BubBsquent  oommuaication  Hr.  hollow  courae  of  nhich  ths  earth  bid 

Irrine  informed  ma  that,  in  regard  (o  the  doubUesa    gmlu&Uf  allpped   down  tha 

great  depth  (7  ft,)  at  which  theae  bronne  sloping  ^ultivatod   bank,  at    the  upptf 

objecta  were  stated  to  have  been  found,  part  of  which  there  was  only  a  layer  ol 

he  had  made  freah  inquiriea  of  the  fore-  12  or  IS  inchea  ia  depUi  ooTering  the 

nun  before  mentioned,  nho  stated  that  liaa  rock. 
they  lay  near  Uie  atreitti),  in  the  ancient 
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& — Oatot  ipklrfouDd  at  Weston, netr  Bath:  and  onuunsntatioD  on  llia  n 
tbs  bsndles.    Original  iti*. 
In  poBBMliin  of  Mr.  Jsmca  T.  Irvine,  F.B.A.  BooL 
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wood,  as  of  a  box  or  the  like,  but  I  was  assured  that  nothing 
else  was  discovered.  The  situation  is  so  similar  to  the  sites 
where  remains  of  Roman  villas  occur,  on  gently  sloping 
banks  open  towards  the  south  and  south-oaat,  and  adjoining 
some  stream  of  pure  water,  that  I  am  disposed  to  imagine 
that  the  vestigea  of  a  Roman  dwelliug  must  exist  not  far 
from  the  spot." 

In  the  great  difficulty  that  has  been  found  in  regard  to 
the  intention  of  these  objects,  Mr.  Irvine  suggests  that  they 
may  have  served  for  some  culinary  or  gastronomic  purpose 
in  Roman  times.  The  frequent  occurrence  of  villas,  and  of 
vestigea  of  every  description  that  abound  near  Aqua  Solis, 
and  have  been  carefully  described  by  our  friend  Canon 
Scarth,  could  not  fail  to  suggest  to  so  observant  and  saga- 
cious an  archaeologist  as  Mr,  Irvine  the  probability  that 
these  objects,  found  not  far  distant  from  a  great  Roman  way, 
might  be  assigned  to  the  Roman  period.  It  must,  however, 
be  considered  that  in  no  instance,  as  I  believe,  has  any 
specimen  been  discovered  in  immediate  proximity  to  relics 
of  that  age,  or  even  to  any  site  of  Roman  occupation. 

The  specimens  from  Somerset,  unfortunately  damaged  at 
the  edges,  are  of  special  interest  for  the  perfection  in  their 
workmanship.  The  bronze  also  has  assumed  the  highly- 
polished,  dark-colored  patina,  resembling  that  of  objects  of 
classical  antiquity,  and  rarely  if  ever  equalled  on  the  other 
relics  under  consideration.  The  dimensions  are  as  follows  : 
— length,  4f  in. ;  diameter  of  the  handle,  nearly  \\  in, ;  of 
the  bowl,  rather  over  2^  in.  The  ornament  presents  slight 
variations,  which  seem  to  prove  that  the  two  objects,  if,  as  I 
believe,  they  were  castings,  were  not  produced  from  the 
same  mould,  although  thoy  closely  resemble  each  other. 
The  curiously-involuted  designs  on  the  reverses  of  the 
handles  are  not  identical,  although  at  tiie  first  glance  it 
might  be  supposed  that  tbey  are  repetitions.  In  execution 
they  are  peculiar;  there  is  only  a  very  slight  degree  oi 
rilievo  in  the  ornament,  in  some  paits  only  the  field  is 
slightly  depressed,  in  others  the  -effect  is  assisted  by  a  cer- 
tain slight  rounding  off  of  the  edges  of  the  design,  a  process 
frequently  made  available  by  artificers  of  a  much  later 
period  and  wholly  distinct  school  of  metallurgical  manipula- 
tion, namely  in  the  mediaaval  enamels,  on  the  surfaces  to 
which  vitrified  color  was  not  applied  ;  this  has  been  termed 
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by  aome  French  writers  on  the  art  as  practised  at  Limoges 
and  elsewhere  about  the  twelfth  century,  sous-relief. 

It  may  deserve  notice  that  the  circular  concentric  mould- 
ings on  the  obverse  of  the  handle,  as  also  the  handles  of 
four  other  specimens  previously  described  (Nos.  1,  2,  3, 
and  4),  bear  much  resemblance  to  work  on  certain  Roman 
or  Grallo-lioman  objects,  for  instance  on  bronze  saucepans 
(truUtB  f),  of  which  examples  found  at  Arnagill,  near  Swinton 
Park,  Yorkshire,  were  published  by  Mr.  Charles  Tucker  in 
this  Journal ; '  one,  found  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  was  exhibited 
by  Mr,  Goddard  Johnson  at  the  meeting  of  the  Institute  at 
Norwich  in  1847  ;  and  five,  brought  to  light  on  the  Castle 
Howard  estate  in  Yorkshire,  have  presented  to  Mr.  Oldfield 
the  subject  of  a  very  valuable  memoir  published  in  the 
Archaeologia.* 

In  these  Eoman  vessels,  and  also  in  other  objects  of  the 
same  period,  the  circular  mouldings  seem  undoubtedly  to 
have  been  produced  on  the  lathe.  On  the  Celtic  objects 
under  consideration,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  thus 
worked;  these  concentric  ornaments  were  doubtless  pro- 
duced in  the  mould,  with  the  admirable  precision  that 
characterises  the  works  of  the  skilful  artiScers  of  the 
period.  It  has,  however,  been  suggested  that  the  model, 
of  wood  possibly,  from  which  that  part  of  the  concave  mould 
was  formed,  must  apparently  have  been  turned  on  the  lathe. 
The  use  of  that  mechanical  appliance  amongst  the  Celtic 
peoples  presents  a  subject  of  considerable  interest.' 

9,  10.  A  pair  found  in  1868  on  the  pasture  lands  of 
Graben,  a  farm  belonging  to  Mr.  Rent,  in  the  parish  of 
Crosby  Ravensworth,  Westmoreland,  and  brought  under  my 
notice  through  the  friendly  mediation  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Sodeu 
Smith,  F.S.  A.  I  am  also  indebted  to  the  Yicar  of  that  place, 
the  Rev.  G.  P.  Weston,  for  the  foUowiug  particulara  re- 
garding the  discovery. 

"The  bronze  objects  were  found  by  a  fai-mer  in  this 
parish  near  a  spring  of  water,  while  he  was  digging  out  the 

'  Arch.  Journal,  vol.  vi.,  p.  47.  tlutle  diwovered  by  the  Est.  R.  Kinrm 

*  Archieologia,  vol.  ill,  pL  iv.,  p.  S2E,  ia  a  harron,  near  Hombm,  aa  described, 

nhera  noticeB  of  other  specimemi  taay  be  Tranmctiaui  of  the  Devotuhira  Ageociii- 

foirnd.    Mr.  Ei;ro;d  Smith  has  deocribed  tion,  vol.  iL,   p.  62S;  the  KimmendgB 

eumplw  found  near  Abergele,  14.  Walei.  coal  money,  and  ecTeral  other reliceof  the 

Trani.  lone  and  Cheat.  HiaLSoc,,  1888.  like    material,    preeeob   remarkable  efi- 

'  The  cup  o(  amber  found  at  Have,  denoe  of  the  earl;  use  of  the  Uthe  in 

near  Brighton,  figured  Aroh.  Jotunal,  vol.  Biibun. 
ziiL,  p.  1S8;  the  vevel  of  Intominoua 
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soil  in  order  to  form  a  drinking-place  for  his  cattle  during 
the  droughty  weather  in  the  summer.  There  was  a  small 
mound  near  the  spring  about  2  fl.  high  and  8  or  9  ft  across, 
into  which  we  dug  in  Mr.  Soden  Smith's  presence.  In  it 
were  found  pieces  of  freestone  which  had  evidently  been 
subjected  to  the  action  of  fire,  and  some  traces  of  wood 
ashes  or  burnt  earth,  but  nothing  else  rewarded  our  labors. 
Our  Bupposition  was  that  this  spring  was  a  place  of  frequent 
resort,  for  some  cause  that  I  am  unable  to  ascertain,  possibly 
on  some  ancient  hue  of  road,  for  purposes  of  refreshment 
perhaps  to  the  weary  traveller,  and  that  cooking  in  some 
rude  fashion  had  there  often  taken  place." 

These  specimens  are  comparatirely  roughly  wrought  and 
inelegant  in  form,  especially  in  the  contour  of  the  handle 
and  Uie  unskilful  finish  of  the  engraved  ornaments.  One  of 
them  (fig.  9)  has  the  usual  perforation,  in  this  instance 
somewhat  more  than  an  eighth  of  aa  inch  from  the  right- 
hand  margin,  and  punched  through  the  metal  plate,  as 
shown  by  a  slight  bur  or  ragged  edge  on  its  reverse.  On 
the  counterpart  (fig.  10)  is  coarsely  scored  a  circle  with  lines 
crossing  the  bowl,  as  in  one  of  the  Irish  examples  here- 
after noticed.  (See  fig.  15.) 
The  flat  handle  is  in  each 
iostanca  ornamented  with  en- 
graved work  forming  curvi- 
linear designs,  of  the  so-called 
trumpet  pattern,  that  are  simi- 
lar in  their  general  character, 
but  not  identical.  Across  the 
upper  margin  of  the  bowl,  in 
each,  there  is  chased  some- 
what boldly  a  double  line  of  | 
zigzag  tooUng,  that  has  the 
appearance  of  a  corded  pat- 
tern. There  is  a  strongly  en- 
graved line  close  to  the  mar- 
gin, on  both  obverse  and 
reverse,  and  also  on  the  edge, 
or  thickness  of  the  handle,  ex- 
tending as  far  as  the  shoulder 
or  commencement  of  the  bowl 
It  is  singular  that  this  incision  '"^ 
v<ii>  xzvi. 
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OH  the  edge,  which  I  have  noticed  in  other  instances,  is  here 
so  strongly  cut  as  to  form,  on  the  extreme  upper  pai't  of  the 
handle,  a  nick  or  graove  of  some  depth,  the  intention  of  which 
is  by  no  means  obvious,  Mr.  Franks  reminds  me  that  these 
and  some  other  details  that  I  have  noticed,  even  at  the  risk 
of  appearing  minutely  tedious,  are  indications  comustent  with 
the  elahorate  finish  by  which  all  the  works  of  the  "Late 
Celtic  "  period  are  chiu-acterised.  The  metal  is  pale-colored, 
without  any  patina,  the  surface  singularly  granulated,  pos- 
sibly the  result  of  fine  sand-casting,  and  presenting  in  parta 
slight  irregular  scratches  that  may  have  been  produced  by 
some  operation  of  roughly  potisMug  or  dressing  the  face  of 
the  metal,  but  can  scarcely  have  been  left  by  the  file.  The 
dimensions  are  as  follows  : — length,  4|^  in. ;  diameter  of  the 
bowl,  2|  in. 

These  objects  were  not  found  together;  they  lay  some 
seven  or  eight  yards  apart  in  the  bo^j  ground  that  sur- 
rounds the  spring,  and  at  an  inconsiderable  depth,  about 
twelve  to  eighteen  inches.  Mr.  Soden  Smith  assm'es  me 
that  he  particularly  inquired  whether  the  metal  had  under- 
gone any  scouring ;  he  believes  that  it  had  not  been  cleaned, 
and  observes  that  the  pale  yellow  color  is  very  character- 
iatic  of  the  unpatinated  bronzes  of  the  period  to  which  he 
considers  these  spoons  to  belong.  It  may  deserve  notice 
that  the  margined  lines,  both  on  the  obverse  and  reverse, 
and  also  some  other  portions  possibly  of  the  engraved  work, 
are  worked  with  a  fine  zigzag  tooliug,  not  by  a  steady,  con- 
tinuous stroke  of  the  buriu,  a  technical  peculiarity  that 
occurs,  as  described  hereafter,  in  the  Irish  examples.  The 
spring,  although  well  known  for  its  copious  supply,  that  did 
not  fail  even  during  the  drought  of  last  summer,  does  not 
appear  to  be  known  by  any  particular  designation  that 
might  aid  the  endeavor  to  trace  ancient  occupation  near 
the  spot.  I  am  not  aware  that  vestiges  of  antiquity  have 
occurred  at  Crosby  Kavenswoith.  About  three  miles  to  the 
west  is  situated  the  remarkable  district  of  Shap,  fiill  of  early 
remains,  megalithic  monuments,  numerous  barrows  also  and 
other  relics,  to  which  the  attention  of  the  Institute  was 
invited  by  the  Rev.  James  Simpson,  on  occasion  of  the 
annual  meeting  at  Carlisle. 

11.  A  specimen  formerly  in  possession  of  Mr.  C.  Roacli 
Smith,  to  whom  it  had  been  presented  by  Mrs.  Blackett.    I 
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hare  been  informed  by  him  that  it  was  fbmid  in  a  turbarj, 
as  he  belieres,  in  Ireland.  It  was  exhibited  in  the  tempo- 
rary museum  formed  dnriog  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Archaeological  Institute  at  Rochester  in  July,  1863.  It 
measures  4f  in.  by  nearly  2^  in.  The  metal  is  somewhat 
less  substantial  than  in  other  specimens  previously  described. 
This  example,  which  I  am  pennitted  by  Mr.  Roach  Smith's 
Mendly  courtesy  to  add  to  the 
series  now  brought  together, 
bears  a  certain  resemblance 
to  those  obtained  in  Ireland, 
in  its  somewhat  shght  and 
elongated  proportions,  in  the 
general  fashion  of  the  oma- 
menta  engraved  upon  the 
handle,  and  in  the  absence  of 
aoy  relievo  in  that  decora- 
tion. In  these  features  it 
may  aJso  be  compared  with 
the  spoons,  before  described, 
found  iu  Westmoreland.  (See 
woodcuts,  Nos.  9  and  10.)  It 
will  be  observed  likewise  that 
this  relie  resembles  those  in 
the  Museum  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy  (Nos.  12  „  FooBd  in  m  tuibuy 
—15),  and  also  the  pair  S^'',';;^""'^^  '^ 
from  Westmoreland,  in  the 
iashion  of  the  cross  that  is  engraved  upon  the  concave 
surface  of  one  of  the  spoons  in  each  instance  respectively ; 
in  each  the  lines  fonning  the  cross  radiate  from  a  small 
central  circle.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  place  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  discovery  should  not  have  been  recorded. 
This  interesting  object  has  been  presented  by  Mr,  Boach 
Smith  to  Mr.  Mayer,  and  I  would  express  the  hope  that 
it  may  be  ultimately  deposited  in  the  precious  coUections 
so  generously  given  to  the  Free  PubUc  Museum  at  Liver- 
pool The  highly  instructive  series  of  antiquities  there 
preserved,  tbrongh  the  good  taste  and  munificence  of  Mr. 
Mayer,  is  alrea^  enriched  by  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
and  unpublished  examples  of  the  "Ijate  Celtic"  period, 
the  bronze  vessel  found  in  Merionethshire,  in  a  turbary  near 
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Trawsfynydd,  and  formerly  in  possession  of  Mr.  Lloyd,  of 
Peuyglanau.' 

Two  pairs  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Museum  of  the  Eoyal 
Irish  Academy ;  the  precise  circumstances  connected  with 
their  discovery  and  the  place  where  they  were  found  have  not 
been  stated.  I  am  indebted  to  the  curator  of  the  collection, 
Mr.  Clibbom,  and  also  to  the  late  Mr.  G.  V.  Du  Noyer,  for 
rubbings  and  drawings  of  these  remarkable  specimens;  a 
full  account  may  be  anticipated  in  the  concluding  portion  of 
the  valuable  descriptive  catalogue  by  Sir  W.  R.  Wilde.  Tte 
completion  of  that  work  will  present  a  most  important  auxi- 
liary in  our  studies  of  Irish  archBeology.'  The  spedmens 
occurring  in  Ireland  are  comparatively  flat,  shallow  in  their 
bowl,  of  more  elongated  proportions,  their  ornament,  whilst 
presenting  features  of  the  "Late  Celtic"  character,  ia  wrought 
with  engraved  lines  and  stippled  or  punched  ground-work, 
■without  any  portions  in  relief,  as  in  examples  already  de- 
scribed that  have  been  found  in  England  and  Wales. 

12,  13.  On  these  Irish  examples  first  to  be  noticed  the 
ornament,  consisting  of  circles  inscribed  somewhat  irre- 
gularly within  each  other,  and  of  curvilinear  designs,  much 
obliterated  by  use  or  the  decay  of  the  surface,  is  produced 
by  engraved  lines,  with  stippling  or  pounced  work  in  the 
field.  The  dimensions  and  shape  are  in  each  precisely  the 
same,  but  the  decoration  on  the  fiat  handle  is  considerably 
varied,  both  in  the  obverse  and  reverse,  in  each  instance 
respectively.  One  has  a  circular  perforation  near  the  margin 
on  the  right  side,  the  bowl  being  perfectly  plain  ;  the  other 
has  engraved  in  the  centre  of  the  bowl  a  small  circle  from 
which  lines  radiate  at  right  angles,  so  as  to  present  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  cross.  The  metal  is  of  a  yellow  brass-like 
color.  The  dimensions  are  as  follows, — length,  including 
the  handle,  nearly  5-^  in. ;  breadth  of  the  bowl,  nearly 
2|  in. ;  of  the  handle,  2^  in.  Mr.  Du  Noyer,  -with  the 
wonted  sagacity  of  a  minute  observer,  pointed  out  to  me 
that  the  handle,  in  each  of  these  examples,  shows  towards 
its  left  side,  both  on  the  obverse  and  reverse,  indications  of 

*  Aioh.  Cunb.,  aecond  Miriei,  toI.  L  p. 
332. 

•  The    "  Becleriutiaal      AnUquiUoa" 

(aatitoDe),tjpi<nl  irtiolei  froEu  "fiada"      broDEe  i^ 

Id  Crannoges,  ix.,  hsvo  been  reserred  for  moeUy  li««n  clused,  u  we  belien^  bj  tbe 
the  third  inttalment  of  SirW.  Wilde'a  aaTaua  of  the  iitter  kingdom,  vithobjeda 
catdogue  of  tlie  museum  of  Uie  K  t.       of  sacred  or  eodenaatical  chmcter. 
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—Found  in  Inland,    lliuaumoltbo  Royal  Irish  Acadomy.    8cAle»  two-tbinlB  of 
From  drawings  by  the  lato  Osorga  V.  Dil  Noyer,  ll.RI.A. 
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From  m  dnwlug  by  the  bkte  Gpor^  V.  Du  Hoyvr,  U.R  LA. 
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considerable  wear  with  use.  The  engrared  deaigna  are 
much  obliterated  iQ  that  part,  the  result,  as  he  beliered, 
of  handling ;  this  may  serve  to  indicate  the  manner  in 
which  these  ohjocta  were  habitually  held  between  the  thumb 
and  finger.'  The  metal  is  incrusted  with  a  bright,  polished 
green  patina. 

14,  15.  The  second  pair,  now  preserved  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Academy,  has  been  there  deposited  in  trust  by 
the  Boyal  Dublin  Society.  One  spoon  of  this  pair  (fig. 
14)  has  the  perforation  near  the  side,  the  counterpart 
(fig.  15)  presents  the  central  circle  and  radiating  Hnes, 
in  like  manner  as  on  the  examples  last  described ;  they 
are  produced  by  minute  zigzag  toolings,  which  I  have 
noticed  likewise  m  portions  of  the  ornament  of  other  speci- 
mens ;  it  is  remarkable  to  find  such  elaborate  manipu- 
lation, where  we  might  expect  to  see  the  steadily-snstained 
uniform  stroke  of  the  burin.  I  observed  the  same  technical 
peculiarity  in  the  marginal  lines  of  the  specimens  found  in 
Westmoreland  (Nos.  9.,  10.),  bat  it  is  shown  in  a  very 
remarkable  manner  in  "  Late  Celtic  "  objects  of  a  dififerent 
description,  for  instance  on  the  bronze  mirror,  to  which  I  ■ 
shall  advert  more  fully  hereafter,  preserved  in  the  Bedford 
Huseuna.  On  that  highly  elaborated  example  of  Late  Celtio 
skill,  the  whole  of  the  intricate  decoration  is  produced  by 
deUcato  chevrony  toolings.  In  the  ornamentation  of  the 
pan-  of  objects  under  consideration,  the  ground  of  the  cur- 
vilinear designs  on  the  handles  is  covered  with  punched  or 
stippled  work,  forming  minute  circles  or  diraplinga  ;  Mr.  Du 
Noyer  assured  me  that  the  circle  and  radiating  lines  within 
the  bowl  had  likewise  been  produced  by  a  punch,  whilst  the 
margiuEil  lines  were  deeply  engraved.  These  minute  details 
may  not  be  undeserving  of  notice,  as  indicating  the  remark- 
able proficiency  to  which  the  metal-workers  of  the  period 
bad  attained. 

The  dimensions  are,  in  this  instance,  as  follows : — length, 
3  in. ;  breadth,  of  the  bowl,  2^  in. ;  of  the  handle,  l^  in.  The 
metal,  according  to  Mr.  Barnwell's  description,  is  of  a  brown 
rusty  color,  a  condition  of  surface  not  unusual  in  bronze 
rehcs  found  in  Ireland,  and   produced  probably  by  some 

'  I  believe  tbftt  thii  ouriou*  pair  irM  Hnlllngar,  and  that  they  are  noUoad  in 
coDtrfbuted  to  the  Dublin  Induntriil  Ei-  the  Offlciftt  Catalogue,  No.  18SS,  p.  116 
hiUtJOD  in  1SS8  by  Ur.  R.  Uiuray,  of      u  "  K^naa    two  oval  and  poInteiL" 
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peculiar  effect  of  the  soil    ia   Trhich   they  had   been   de- 
posited. 

Having  now  endeavoured  to  relate  the  particulars  con- 
nected with  all  the  known  examples,  so  far  as  it  has  been 
practicable  to  aacertain  them,  I  proceed  to  offer  a  few 
remarks  in  regard  to  the  period  to  which  these  objects  may 
be  ascribed,  and  the  uses  for  which,  as  it  has  been  imagined, 
they  were  destined.  I  have  sought  in  vain  for  any  circum- 
stance associated  with  the  discovery  in  any  of  the  instances 
that  I  have  recorded,  and  carefully  endeavored  to  trace  in 
the  site  or  in  the  accompaniments  of  the  deposit  some  of 
those  trifling  details  that  may  serve  to  suggest  the  indication 
of  its  character  or  its  date.  I  am  not  aware,  however,  that 
on  any  occasion  in  the  discovery  of  one  of  these  mysterious 
Celtic  relics  has  any  other  ancient  object  been  brought  to 
light ;  it  can  scarcely  be  alleged  that  the  position  in  which 
the  deposit  has  occurred  may  afford  reliable  evidence.  Some 
value,  it  is  true,  has  been  ascribed  to  the  finding  of  such 
spoon-shaped  relics  in  streams  or  near  springs  of  water. 
This  circumstance,  however,  must  obviously  be  taken  with 
caution  as  an  indication  of  the  purpose  which  any  object  thus 
discovered  may  have  served.  Its  occurrence  in  the  silt  of 
the  Thames,  in  some  turbary  or  alluvial  deposit,  or  in  the 
accumulated  debris  that  surrounds  every  site  of  long  con- 
tinued occupation,  can  fairly  bo  accepted  only  as  evidence 
that  the  habitations  of  successive  races  by  which  our  island 
has  been  occupied  were  probably  established  near  such  locali- 
ties. It  is  no  marvel  that  the  bed  of  our  great  Metropolitan 
river  should  present  the  most  copious  deposit  of  vestiges  of 
every  period,  specially  rich  in  those  of  the  age  that  I  have 
designated  as  "  Late  Celtic."  The  remarkable  bronze  deco- 
rations of  shields,  for  example,  rescued  from  the  Thames  at 
Battersea,  and  deposited  in  the  British  Museum  by  the 
Archaeological  Institute ;  the  elaborate  bronze  shield  also, 
brought  to  light  in  the  river  Witham,  near  Lincoln,  and  now 
in  the  armory  at  Gfoodrich  Court,  may  be  cited  amongst 
numerous  examples  of  the  fluviatile  treasures  of  the  Celtic 
age.^  The  endeavor  to  enumerate  all  the  relics  of  that 
peculiar  class  which  have  occurred  in  the  British  islands 
would  far  exceed  the  limits  of  my  present  purpose ;  they 
will,  as  I  hope,  be  fully  illustrated  at  some  future  period  by 

'  EoTK  Ferales,  p.  191,  plates  uv.,XTi. 
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Pnm  ft  drawing  b;  Uig  lata  GstBgt  T.  DuKofar,  1LB.LA. 
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Ut.  Franks,  to  whom  this  Eection  of  early  antiquities  liaa 
been  long,  as  also  to  myself,  an  object  of  special  interest 
Meanwhile  I  vould  refer  to  the  well-selected  examples  that 
have  been  figured  by  him  in  the  ffora  Feralet.  The  re- 
markable series  also  brought  before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
by  Mr.  Franks  in  1858,  may  probably  be  in  the  remembrance 
of  some  of  my  readers.'  In  this  peculiar  class  of  early 
remains  the  British  islands  are  unrivalled,  a  few  objects  only, 
analogous  in  design,  being  found  on  the  Continent.  The 
relics  in  question,  discovered  in  this  country,  consist  of 
shields,  swords,  and  daggers,  personal  ornaments,  horse- 
furniture,  and  miscellaneous  objects,  some  of  iron,  some  of 
bronze,  and  frequently  enriched  with  enamel  It  may  de- 
serve notice  that  no  relic  that  may  be  regarded  with  certainty 
as  of  a  sacred  or  Christian  character  has  hitherto,  so  far  as  I 
can  ascertain,  been  brought  to  light  None  is  to  be  found 
in  the  classified  Inventory  of  examples  of  "  Late  Celtic"  Art, 
including  a  few  brought  to  hght  in  foreign  countries,  that 
has  been  given  in  the  ffortsFerales.  I  am  unwilling  to; 
extend  the  present  notices,  already,  as  I  fear,  too  diffuse,  by 
citing  many  other  precious  relics  of  the  same  period  not  in- 
cluded in  that  list  I  would  advert,  however,  to  the  very 
remarkable  one-handled,  tankard-shaped  vessel  found  in  a 
turbary  at  Trawsfynydd,  Merionethshire,  not  far  from  the 
Romiau  remains  at  Tomen  y  Mur,  supposed  to  mark  the 
position  of  a  station  to  which  the  name  of  Heriri  Mons  has 
been  assigned.'  This  object  is  now  in  the  valuable  museum 
that  has  been  generously  given  to  the  town  of  Liverpool  by 
the  munificent  promoter  of  archeeological  science,  Mr.  Mayer. 
The  bronze  relic  of  extraordinary  fashion  found  in  Galloway, 
and  now  in  the  antiquarian  collection  at  Abbotsford,  must 
also  be  mentioned  as  an  unique  and  most  characteristic 
example.  It  is  admirably  ornamented  with  designs  of  the 
peculuo-  curvilinear  or  "  trumpet "  type,  closely  resembling 
some  of  those  on  the  Celtic  "  spoons  "  that  have  been  de- 
scribed in  the  foregoing  memoir.  The  form  of  this  relic 
suggests  that  it  may  have  been  placed  on  the  bead  of  a  small 

*  FrDcesdiiigi  Soc  ol  Aotiqu.,  voL  iv.  *oL  L  p.  3S2.    It  wm  formerly  in  poa- 

[p.  m,  106.  BeadoD  of  the  Ute  Hr.  J.  Lloyd  of  Fenj- 

'  Thii  nniqua  ipedmen  of  "  Late  Gel-  glui&u,  vho  collscted  uumaroiu  relics  of 

Uo "  wu  ihown  kt  t^s  Meeting  of  the  interest  in  the  loeality,  now  untortaiutelf 

Cambrian  ArchMological  Auociation  at  ''' -^ 

D(ileelUa,iDiaiO.    Aieh.  QuuU,  N.a, 
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hoTse ;  there  are  circular  apertures,  apparentljr  eye-hole^  at 
the  sides ;  from  the  foreh^  project  a  pair  of  loDg  horns 
recurred  inwards,  measuring  about  12  in.  in  length,  I  am 
indebted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Antiquaries  of  Scotland, 
Dr.  J.  Alexander  Smith,  for  the  description  of  this  very 
peculiar  relic,  of  which  he  will  gire  a  full  account  in  their 
Proceedings.^  Lastly,  I  would  invite  attention  to  certain 
highly  curious  relics  not  included  by  Mr.  Franks  in  his  list 
above  cited,  namely,  certain  bronze  mirrors,  of  which  the 
reverses  are  engraved  with  elaborate  designs  that  exemplify, 
in  a  most  instructive  manner,  the  peculiar  types  of  Celtic 
oroamentatioD  to  which  I  have  sought  to  invite  attention  as 
occurring  on  the  "  Spoons  "  now  under  consideration.  In 
the  absence  of  any  other  relics  accompanying  the  deposits  of 
these  mysterious  objects,  as  i  have  previously  pointed  out,  it 
is  by  the  character  of  the  ornament  alone  that  we  can  hope 
to  be  ultimately  guided  in  establishing  their  date,  and  pos- 
sibly also  the  uses  for  which  they  may  have  been  orig^ally 
intended. 

I  have  desired  to  advert  more  particularly  to  the  relics 
last  mentioned,  as  presenting  the  most  suggestive  evidence 
that  has  come  under  my  obaervation,  in  regard  to  the  proba- 
bility that  the  vestiges  of  the  "Late  Celtic"  period,  although 
not  partaking  of  the  character  of  Roman  design,  may  occa- 
sionally be  traced  within  the  limits  of  Koman  influence.  I 
allude  to  the  discovery  of  certain  interments  near  Plymouth, 
described  by  Mr.  Spence  Bate  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Devonshire  Associa^on  for  advancement  of  Science,  for 
1864.  Two  objects  of  admirable  workmanship,  supposed  to 
be  mirrors,  unfortunately  in  imperfect  state  (diameter  about 
6^  in.)  were  there  disinterred,  accompanying  unbumt  remains 
deposited  in  graves  partly  excavated  in  the  natural  rock,  and 
partly  deposited  with  pottery,  personal  ornaments  of  bronze, 
and  various  objects  of  undoubted  EomaQ-Britisb  character. 
The  whole  have  been  figured  imperfectly,  and  on  a  very  inade- 
quate scale  in  the  serial  above  cited.     I  have,  however,  seen 

*  This  eitnordinuy  object   vu  vx-  kd  acoount  of  tluB  &nd  of  another  object 

hibited  at  a  mseting  of  the  AnUqiuiies  of  broOEe  Uut  bears  the  like  Lat«  Cdtie 

of  Scotland  in  December,  ]  867.     It  vu  decontion.  This  lut  resembles  the  lower 

found  in  a  monn  at  Tom,  co.  Eirkcud-  port  of  the  head  of  an  animal,  po«iblr  an 

bright,  and  ma  preaented  to  Sir  Walter  ox  ;  it  wu  found  in  a  moran  near  Bufi*, 

Scott ;    it  ia  now  at   Abbotaford.    Dr.  aod  i>  now  in  the  museum  of  tbrt  town. 

Smith  will  iLoTtl;  give,  in  the  Proceed-  Both  are  notioed  in  the  New  Statistical 

inga  of  the  ficottiih  Antiquaries  toL  tH.,  Account  of  Scotland. 
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in  the  possession  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Franks,  an  accurate  fac- 
eimile  or  "  rubbing "  of  the  engraved  ornament,  and  I  have 
thus  been  enabled  to  speak  without  hesitation  of  iia  strongly 
marked  character  as  properly  belongmg  to  the  Celtic  period. 
Of  these  very  remarkable  objects  that  have  not  been  noticed 
by  him  in  his  inventory  already  cited,  three  other  examples 
arc  known  to  me,  each  of  them  characterised  in  a  striking  de- 
gree by  the  peculiarities  of  the  "  Late  Celtic"  ornamentation. 
One  of  tliese  supposed  mirrors  is  preserved  in  the  Museum  of 
the  ArchEBological  Society  of  Bedford.  Through  the  cour- 
teous assistance  of  Mr.  James  Wyatt,  of  that  place,  to  whose 
researches  the  student  of  palseolithic  remains  is  so  much  in- 
debted, I  have  been  enabled  to  examine  this  admirably 
■wrought  Celtic  specimen.  It  was  found,  as  he  informs  me, 
in  the  excavations  for  the  Warden  tunnel,  on  the  Midland 
Railway,  about  six  miles  from  Bedford ;  Mr.  Wyatt  believea 
that.  Roman  coins  and  portions  of  large  arophorse  were  found 
with  it,  but  these  were  speedily  dispersed  and  sold  by  the 
navvies ;  the  bronze  plate  broken  into  several  pieces,  was, 
fortunately,  regarded  as  of  no  value ;  it  was  rescued  by  the 
Rev.  G.  Mellor,  and  by  him  presented  to  the  Museum.  The 
site  of  the  deposit  is  near  places  where  various  Roman  relics 
have  been  found ;  and  one  of  the  workmen  stated  that  a 
large  bronze  pan  was  likewise  brought  to  light  in  the  works  for 
the  tunnel.  The  supposed  mirror  presents  on  its  decorated  re- 
verse one  of  the  most  typical  examples  of  the  trumpet-shaped 
decorations  hitherto  obtuned  ;  it  is  wholly  produced  by  deli- 
cate zigzag  work,  executed  with  much  delicacy  and  precision ; 
the  technical  peculiarity  of  fine  cherrony  toohng  has  already 
been  noticed;  it  resembles  in  a  certain  degree  the  elaborate 
decorations  of  some  of  the  Irish  Antiquities  of  gold  figured  in 
Sir  W.  R.  Wilde's  Catalogue  of  the  Museum  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy.  The  disk  of  the  beautiful  relic  at  Bedford 
is  slightly  kidney-shaped,  it  measures  7|  inches  in  diameter ; 
the  handle,  which  may  have  been  enriched  with  enamel, 
measures  about  4  inches  in  length.^ 

These  relics  hare  appeared  to  claim  spedal  notice,  not 

■  Thia  eurimu  obj«at  wm  «xhibit«d  to  Late  Celtic  relk-  of  anotliar  clan  wu 

the  Socie^  of  Antit^uiriea,  uid  U  briefly  brought  bj  Hr.  FVtiiki  on  the  game  occa- 

notioed   in   tlinr    Proceediiigi,    SecoDii  noD,  ta  iron  sword  la  »  bronze  ahetth, 

Seiiei,  vol.  i.  i).263,  wheratheconjecture  the  latter  omamentsd  with  bctoIIb  and 

ii  atatiad  that  it  might  have  aarred  ai  a  hatched  lin«e.    It  waa  found  near  Stam- 

pendant  of  horM-turniture.    A  raluable  ford  Bridge,  Torkahire. 

VOU  XITL  N 
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merely  as  typical  etempliQcations  of  tbe  omameDtation  that 
in  greater  or  less  degree  characterises  the  antiquities  of  tbe 
period,  but  on  account  of  their  having  occurred  in  connec- 
tion ^tb  Roman  remains,  and  thus  affording  a  proximate 
indication  of  the  date  to  be  ascribed  to  the  dass  of  objects 
under  consideration. 

Of  the  other  two  mirrors  of  similar  description,  one 
(diam.  6-^  in.)  is  in  the  Museum  so  munificently  presented 
by  Mr.  Mayer  to  the  town  of  Liverpool  ;*  tbe  other  forms 
part  of  a  remarkable  deposit  of  brouze  relics  found  in  a  moss 
in  the  parish  of  Balmaclellan,  New  Galloway,  consisting  of 
plates  that  bad  probably  been  attached  to  a  box  in  which 
tbe  more  valuable  articles  had  been  placed  ;  also  a  crescent- 
shaped  plate,  and  tbe  mirror  (diam.,  the  handle  included, 
13  in.)  that  have  been  figured  by  Dr.  Wilson  in  his  Pre-bis- 
tone  Annals.'  He  points  out  the  resemblance  of  tbe  orna- 
mentation to  that  of  the  head-ring  found  at  Stitcbell,  and 
the  Flunton  Castle  armlet,  before  cited  as  remarkable  speci- 
mens of  "Late  Celtic"  work.    ' 

To  the  valuable  monc^raph  in  tbe  Hotcb  Ferdes  I  would 
refer  any  readers  who  desire  to  investigate  the  sectiou  of  Celtic 
antiquities,  to  which  I  have  thus  imperfectly  invited  their 
attention,  as  immediately  associated  with  the  curious  group  of 
relics,  the  bronze  "  apoona  "  specially  under  consideration. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  remarks  on  such  objecta 
as  may  aid  our  conclusions  io  regard  to  the  date,  approxi- 
mately, of  tbe  spoon-like  relics,  by  careful  comparison  with 
certain  other  examples  that  bear  most  distinctly  the  stamp 
of  analogous  ornamentation,  I  cannot  omit  to  mention  the 
gold  rings  and  Gaulish  coins  found  in  Belgium,  at  Frasnes, 
near  Toumay.  They  were  made  known  in  this  country  by 
Hr.  Roach  Smith,  to  whose  acute  observations  archaeological 

*  ThiiHntimaiwuinirchtMdiiiPuu  Deron  uid  BadfordiihiTe. 

b;  Ht.  J.  C.  RobinioD,  b;  whom  it  wu  *  Vol.  ii  edit.  18S3,  p.  238 ;  see  alio 

eihibtt«d  to  tbe  Socistjr  of  Antiquuiaa  in  Hr.  Stiurt'i  Sculptured  Stones  of  Scot- 

1S64  H  k  Celtic  or  Q^o-Ronun  mirror;  land,  loL  ii,  Appendix  to  Uie  Prahce, 

the  plMe  of  diaoorery  unknown.     Pro-  p.  10.    Similar  mirron  occur  veiy  fre- 

oeedingt,  Sao.  Ant.,  vol.  iiL  p.  118.   lam  qnentl;  amongst   the   ijimboli  on  the 

informed  b;  Mr.  Franks  that  it  was  pro-  monuments  so  ftdmicablf  figured  in  that 

b^>Iy  found  in  the  bed  of  theThamea,iD  work.    The  ourious  circlet  found  in  1TI7 

the  neighbourbood  of  Barnes.     I  have  a  at  Stitehell,  Roiburghihire,  is  figured  bj 

Tepreaentatiou  of  it,  bj  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Wilson,  uJ  >u;m),p,  146.    Seealsoan 

Mr.  Ecrojd  Smith,  curator  of  the  colleo-  account  of  the  anolet,  ibid.  p.  147,  and 

tion   at  Lirerpool;   it   ic  evidently  an  in  this  Journal,  ToL  xvi  p.  ISt,  wIum  it 

object  of  the  same  olMnHthoM  found  in  is  figured. 
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science  has  been  under  constant  obligations ;  photographs 
were  brought  before  the  Numismatic  Society  through  Mr. 
Erans,  and  the  evidence  obtained  through  this  find  vaa 
stated  bj  him  in  a  memoir  published  in  the  Numismatic 
Chronicle,  with  a  pUte  bj  the  skilful  hand  of  the  late  Mr. 
Fairholt.'  The  value  of  the  discovery  consists,  as  Mr.  Roach 
Smith  pointed  out,  in  the  fiict  tiiat  the  gold  coins  give  an 
approximate  date  to  the  ornaments  by  which  they  are  accom- 
panied ;  the  most  remarkable  being  a  massive  penannular 
ring  (diam.  about  8  in.)  enriched  with  scroll  ornaments  in 
high  relief  of  the  "  Late  Celtic"  character,  somewhat  modi- 
fied as  compared  with  such  as  have  occurred  in  the  British 
islands ;  amongst  these  is  here  introduced  the  head  of  the 
01,  an  object  that  appears  to  have  been  associated  with 
some  peciUiar  superstition.  Mr.  Evans  has  shown  with  most 
ludd  precision  the  grounds  of  his  conclusion  that  the  gold 
imitations  of  the  stater  of  Riihp  II.,  which  accompanied  the 
deposit  at  Frasaes,  may  be  ascribed  to  about  B.C.  80.  In 
regai'd  to  the  occurrence  of  a  penannular  collar  in  "  Late 
Celtic"  times,  a  very  interesting  example  is  supplied  by  one 
exhibited  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Duke,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Instituta  at  Salisbury,  in  1849.  It  was  found  in  Cornwall  in 
1802,  in  a  stream-work,  called  Trenoweth,  and  was  supposed 
to  be  of  "  Corinthian  brass."  I  had  been,  however,  assured 
tliat  it  is  of  gold.  The  punched  and  engraved  decorations 
bear  distinct  resemblance  to  those  of  numerous  reUcs  enu- 
merated by  Mr.  Franks,  in  his  Inventory,  before  cited.' 

The  Analogy  that  is  to  be  traced  in  certain  details  of 
ornament,  especially  in  early  illuminated  MSS.  of  ascertained 
date,  and  in  elaborately  enriched  crosses  or  other  unques- 
tionably Christian  monuments,  for  example,  in  the  series  of 
the  "  Sculptured  Stones  of  Scotland,"  admiraUy  illustrated 
by  the  late  Mr.  Patrick  Chalmers,  and  by  Mr.  Stuart,  has  led 
some  of  our  most  reliable  authorities  to  the  conclusion  that 
tiie  "Late  Celtic"  remains  refeired  to  in  the  foregoing  me- 
moir, with  the  spoon-like  objects  also,  so  distinctly  charac- 
terised by  identity  of  ornamentation,  should  be  assigned  for 

*  Damkm.  ChTOii.,N,  8.  voL  it.  pL  v.;  collar,  angnved  irith  dadgm  of  diitinot 

B»    >ko    Rev.     da     1*     Numismatiquo  "  Ldta  Celtic"  chsntcter,  ma  in  tlie  pos- 

Belgg,  1804,  p.  140.  aeauonotUr.  CharlsaHaUoI  OamingtoQ, 

7  Thii  ndic  mnniTea  about  04  iBahea  Donet,  and   ii    figurad  in  the  aimuil 

in  diamatm'.    It  ia  figured  in  Uis  Arotueo-  Tolume  prodused  b;  the  Anaitatio  Dimw- 

logia,  ToL  zri.,.  p.  1S7,  pL  X-     Another  iiigSooie*^,  18SS,[J.  3S. 
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the  most  part  to  a  comparatively  recent  period  of  Foet-Romaa 
antiquity,  namely,  to  the  sixth,  or  possibly  to  the  eighth 
century.  It  must,  however,  be  carefully  confiidered,  that  in 
the  numerous  objects  of  bronze  comprised  in  Mr.  Franks' 
Inventory,  to  which  doubtless  many  might  be  added,  includ- 
ing those  that  form  the  special  subject  of  the  present  me- 
moir,  a  marked  difference  is  to  be  observed.  Certain  types 
of  decorative  design,  the  interlaced  riband,  the  lacertine  or 
zoomorphic,  namely,  a  prevalent  combination  of  animal  forms, 
some  peculiar  whorls  or  spirals  also,  elaborate  mseaaders, 
with  other  varieties,  profusely  introduced  in  the  rich  illu- 
minated pages  of  early  MSS.,  or  on  the  sculptured  monu- 
ments, are  scarcely  if  ever  to  be  found  on  the  relics  of  bronze. 
Those  more  complex  and  artificial,  although  less  graceful, 
motives  of  ornamentation  appear,  as  I  imagine,  to  indicate  a 
more  recent  period  of  art,  modified  doubtless  in  some  in- 
stances by  local  taste  or  caprice.^ 

As  regards,  then,  the  probable  date  of  the  spoon-like  objects, 
and  of  the  other  relics  that  bear  the  distinct  impress  of  the 
same  peculiar  type  of  ornamentation,  I  am  disposed  to  concur 
in  the  conclusions  of  my  friend  Mr.  Franks  who,  more  than  any 
one,  has  devoted  attention  to  this  particular  class  of  bronze  an- 
tiquities, and  to  believe  that  "  they  are  probably  not  more 
ancient  than  the  introduction  of  coinage  into  Britain,  from 
200  to  100  B.C.,  and  not  much  later  than  the  close  of  the  first 
century  after  Christ,  when  the  Roman  dominion  in  this  country 
was  firmly  established.  This  date  would  account  for  the  occa- 
sional discovery  of  such  remains  with,  or  in  close  proximity  to 
Koman  antiquities,  and  also  for  the  influence  that  their  de- 
signs seem  to  have  exercised  over  certain  phases  of  Roman 
colonial  art,  in  which,  however,  their  wild  and  studied  irre- 
gularity of  design  are  brought  into  subjection,  though  at  the 
same  time  the  patterns  lose  much  of  their  charm  and  origin- 
ality." « 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me,  however,  that  the  close  re- 
semblance of  certain  motives  of  ornamentation  occurring  on 
the  "Spoons,"  as  compared  with  those  on  the  sculptured 

•  I  would  here  refer  BpeouJIy  to  Mr,  Ac»demy,  in  1867,  gave  one  of  hia  mu- 

WcBtwood's  lulminbU  worti  on  Ancisnt  terty  outUnei  of  B  oompl«l  lubject,  and 

Art  in  the  Briti/ih  iBlonda,  eiemplifisd  in  has  nt  forth  in  a  striking  nunoer  hii 

MSS.,  and   to  hii  iiutructiTe  memoir,  impreaaioni  of  the  peouliantiea  of  Cettio 

Aroh.  Journal,  Tolx  p.  2BS;  P<Je(sraphia  dengn. 

Rht*  Pictorio,  fte.     Our  lamented  friend  *  Horn  FeraJes,  p.  189  ;  aee  also  Pro- 

Kemble,  in  hia  addraaa  to  the  Bofal  Iriah  oeedinga  Soo.  of  Antiqu.,  voL  ir.p.  IS. 
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monnmeiita  in  Nortb  Britain,  appears  to  justify  the  con- 
clusion that  the  date,  in  both  instances,  may  be  nearly  the 
same.  Mr.  Irvine  pointed  out  in  regard  to  the  specimen  in 
my  own  possession  (fig.  2)  the  similarity  in  design  to  that  of 
the  incised  work  on  the  slab  found  at  St.  Peter's  Kirk,  South 
Roualdshay,  and  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Antiquaries  of 
Scotland.'  The  approximative  date  of  the  Scottish  sculptures 
appears,  according  to  the  sagacious  conclusions  of  Mr. 
Stuart,  to  be  shortly  after  the  estabhshment  of  Christianity 
in  the  Pictish  country;  some  of  them  may  be  as  he  states,  of 
the  early  part  of  the  eighth  century."  Mr.  Westwood,  oar 
highest  authority  on  the  classification  of  the  various  types  of 
ornament  that  prevailed  in  the  British  islands,  is  of  opinion 
that  the  ornamentation  on  the  "  Spoons  "  may  be  assigned  to 
about  that  period  or  a  httle  earlier  ;  he  reminded  me  of  the 
enameled  cQsks  found  near  Wanvick,  and  published  by  me  in 
this  Journal,  in  i845;  they,  doubtless,  bear  comparison  with 
the  designs  in  MSS.  of  the  sixth  or  seventh  century.'  The 
triple  spirals  and  other  features  that  occur  in  these  and  in 
other  relics,  appear  to  retain  a  considerable  tradition  of  the 
peculiar  Celtic  motives  occurring  on  the  "Spoons," and  charac- 
terising, as  I  imagine,  with  my  friend  Mr.  Franks,  the  relics 
ofa  somewhat  earher  age.*  These,  however,  are  points  of  diffi- 
culty that  I  must  leave  to  the  judgment  of  those  more 
intimately  conversant  than  myself  with  the  incmmlnda  of  art 
in  the  British  islands. 

In  the  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  date  of  the  peculiar 
spoon>shaped  Celtic  relics,  I  have  sought  to  trace  any  feature 
of  resemblance  amongst  Roman  or  other  early  appliances  of 
the  like  description  found  in  Britain.  The  occasional  occur- 
rence of  "  Late  Celtic  "  objects  on  Roman  sites,  although  no 
instance  has  been  traced  of  the  deposit  of  any  of  the  spoons 
near  vestiges  of  that  period,  gave  encouragement  to  seek 

'  ngiiT«d  by  Ur.  StukTt,  Seulptimd  oUier  uitmkl  forma,  that  are  ai>t  foood 

Stones,  Fint  SaricH,  pL  idtL     Dr.  Irvine  on  the  "Spooni,"  Uid  rmrely  if  otbt  on 

■dverted  aleo,  utiongrt  other  Iriah  sum-  other  "  Late  Celtic  "  bronzes, 

plea,  tn  the  muai^bls  nsemblanoe  in  *  Sonlptursd  Stones  of  SootUnd.    8e- 

the  omatoentatioQ  of  loms  bone  plaques  ooitd  Sanaa,  Preface,  p.  1 7. 

found  in  a  Cratnlecb  by  Eugene  CCoDaell.  *  Anh.  Journal,  voL  il.  p.  162. 

The  peculiar  Celtie  curvilinear  daaigna  *  A.  aini^e  eumple  of  a  bronce  oma- 

aad  "  trumpet"  pattern,  doubtleaa  ocoura  tnent  on  which  the  Celtic  complioated 

on  aeTAia]  of  the  Scottiih  mooomanta,  curreB  are  found  oombined  with  iater- 

aod  abo  in  illnminated  Irish  and  Scottiih  laced  ribanda  is  a  brooch  Ssured  in  Sir 

liSS.  bat    almost  iovariabl;  combined  W.  Wilde's  Catalogue,  B.  I.  Acad,  p. 

with  interlaced    ribands,  laoertini^  and  £69. 
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some  suggestive  resemblance  io  such  examples  of  the  eocA- 
lear  as  have  been  brought  to  light  in  this  country.  The 
ordinary  forms  are  well  known,  they  differ  materially  from 
the  Celtic  "  Spoons,"  if  indeed  we  may  conclude  that  these 
last  were  actually  for  any  such  familiar  uses  as  those  for 
which  ordinary  spoons  were  intended,  and  for  which  some 
have  regai'ded  tlie  broad,  shallow  form  and  inconrenient 
handle  of  the  examples  that  I  hare  figured  as  very  ill 
adapted.  Of  the  cochlear  we  find  numerous  specimens,  of 
metal  and  of  hone,  figured  ia  Mr.  Koach  Smith's  Soman 
London,  and  in  other  works  familiar  to  the  reader ;  the 
most  common  form  being  that  with  aD  oval  bowl  and  long, 
pointed  handle ;  of  this  a  good  example,  found  at  Colchester, 
was  exhibited  by  Mr.  C.  Tucker,  at  our  Norwich  meeting ; 
it  has  in  the  cavity  or  pecten  the  inscription  in  niello — 
ABTBBSVS  VITAB.*  Another  inscribed  example,  peculiar  in 
its  short  hooked  handle,  is  here  figured  ;  it  is  of  silver,  and 
was  found  near  Sunderland.  The  cavity,  when  perfect, 
doubtless  bore  the  inscription — bene  tiyas.  I  am  indebted 
to  the  north  country  antiquary,  Mr.  Hylton  Loagstafie, 
1^.S.A.,  for  this  curious  Koman  rehc,  hitherto  unpublished. 
The  cochlear,  with  a  cir- 
cular cavity  and  long 
handle,  is  also  of  fi^uent 
occurrence ;  it  has  been 
sometimes  regarded  as  a 
spoon  for  incense  ;  Caylus' 
gives  an  example  with  the 
cavity  perforated  like  a 
strainer,  and  Wagener 
figures  one  of  bronze,  of 
which  the  little  bowl  is  marked  with  transverse  lines,  like 
a  cross,  and  in  that  respect  so'mewhat  sioiilar  to  the  Celtic 
spooDS,  very  different  in  form,  described  in  the  foregoing 
memoir.  There  are  a  few  Boman  rehcs  of  this  description 
with  singularly  short  handles,  suited  only  for  suspension ;  two 

*  Figured  in  tha  Truuictioni  of  ths 
InnUtute,  ITonTicli,  18i7;  Hiueum  Cata- 
logue, p.  xzviii.,  where  BSTorttl  Romui 
ipooDi  mre  noticed.  A  Bpecimen  found 
M  ATenchaa,  SiritEsrluid,  published  bj 
Schimdt,  is  iuftcribed  vtiui  rsuz. 

'CajluB,  Recueil,  t,  t.,  p.  210 ; 
Wageoer,  Ilandbuch,  323.    iitnj  othor 


•r  ft"™*"  SpooD^    Orig,  alxB. 


[  the  eoeMftB;  varied  ali^Uj 
I  form,  Duj  be  cited ;  see  Aichiealagi^ 
ToL  X.  pL  xi ;  Akoman,  Archnol.  Index, 
pi.  ziii. ;  ArdueoL  Journ.,  voL  viji.  p.  4D. 
lUuatntioiu  of  Ancient  Art,  Pompeii  and 
EeiciiluLeuiu,  by  Aiahdeaoon  Trollop^ 
pl.2S. 
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Are  here  figured  ;  the  first  was  fouDcl  with  Roman  coins  near 
Lancaster,  a  similar  little  spoon  was  also  found  at  Caerleon.' 


The  second,  of  remarkably  elongated  boat-shaped  laBhion, 
was  obtained  in  the  late  Lord  Brajbrooke's  excaratioiis  of 
Koman  remains  at  Cbesterford.    Both  are  of  bronze. 

The  only  Roman  objects  of  this  class  known  to  me  that 
bear  distinct  indication  of  Christian  date,  although  probably 
not  intended  for  any  sacred  uses,  are  certain  very  long- 
handled  silrer  spoons,  of  which  no  example,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  has  occarred  in  this  country.  They  have  been  re- 
peatedly found  in  Italy.  The  handle  is  usually  united  to  the 
peden  by  a  flat  shoulder,  on  the  sides  of  which  are  usually 
introduced  Christian  symbols  in  niello.  A  good  example 
that  I  examined  in  the  Lambert  Collection  of  antiquities  found 
at  Lyons  bears,  on  one  side,  the  Greek  letter  Rho,  trarereed 
at  right  angles  by  a  cross  stroke,  probably  a  variety  of  the 
^miliar  Christian  monogram.  The  handle  is  marked  with 
the  maker's  name — mtnbhabl 

It  is  scarcely  needful  to  remark  that  in  these  Roman  types 
we  find  DO  resemblance  to  the  "  Late  Celtic  "  spoons,  either 
in  form  or  workmanship.  If  we  seek  examples  of  the  suc- 
ceeding period,  namely,  about  the  date  to  which  these  last 
have  been  assigned  by  some  archaeolt^ts,  certain  curious 
spoons  with  perforated  bowls  claim  attention,  associated  with 
the  remains  designated  Anglo-Saxon.  In  these  likewise, 
however,  do  similarity  is  to  be  traced.  Id  the  excavation  of 
a  grave  near  Chatham,  as  related  by  Douglas  ia  the  Nenia, 
a  silver  spoon,  partly  washed  with  gold,  was  found  with 

'  FigoTstl  I17  Ur.  Lee,  Cit&logaa  Hn-  HUL  of  Lancuhin^roL  iLp  161.  Battel  j 

KDm     it    Curleon,    pL    nxr. ;     Arch.  fignre*  &  >hoTt-huidlad  "coahleare  man- 

C^inbr. ,  ToL  iii.  pL  T.      A   amilar  nlic,  ciinle  "  found  at  Richbartnigh,  of  >  type 

found  at  ChUs  Keld,  Huiobater,  ii  Id  that    I    bare   not    elaewhne     noticed, 

Um  Huaenm  at  Wonlaj  Uall.    Bainea,  Antiqa.  Bntap,  tali.  li.  p.  120. 
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Other  ornaments,  accompanjing  unburst  remains,  as  sup< 
posed,  of  a  female;  the  handle  is  enriched  with  garnets;  the 
bowl  is  circular,  diameter  about  1^^  in.,  with  numerous  small 
perforations.  It  was  imagined  by  Douglas  thnt  this  relic 
had  been  used  for  some  magical  purpose,  but  of  this  there  is 
no  proof.  It  is  now  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum."  A  spoon 
of  mixed  metal  gilt,  hkewise  perforated,  but  with  five  small 
holes  only,  was  found  in  an  Anglo-Saxon  barrow  at  Stod- 
marsh,  Kent ;  the  bowl  is  circular,  at  the  junction  of  the 
handle,  which  is  plain  and  straight,  there  is  a  triangular  flat 
piece  of  garnet,  such  as  frequently  occurs  in  ornamental  work 
of  the  period."  Saxon  spoooB  of  another  form  found  at 
Southampton  are  figured  by  Mr.  Roach  Smith,  CoIL  Ant. 
vol.  iv.  p.  58. 

Mr.  Barnwell  notices  some  spoons  of  bronze,  probably  cast, 

preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Bourges.     By  his  kindness  I  am 

permitted  to  give  a  representation  of  one  of  these,  on  a 

slightly  reduced  scale ;  instead  of  handles  these  objects  have 

hooks,  probably  for  suspension.    Although  of  different  form, 

these  might  doubtless  serve  for  the  like 

purpose,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  as 

the  Celtic  relica' 

I  cannot  conclude  these  notices  with- 
out offering  a  few  remarks  on  certain 
conjectural  explanations  that  have  been 
proposed,  in  regard  to  the  uses  for  which 
the  "  Late  Celtic"  spoon-like  objects  were 
possibly  mtended.  I  am,  however,  wholly 
unable  to  suggest  any  probable  solution 
of  the  enigma.  The  obscurity  in  which 
the  purpose  of  several  remarkable  relics 
of  the  same  period  is  involved,  seems  to  me  in  this  instance 
to  present  an  almost  impenetrable  mystery. 

The  supposition  that  the  "  Spoons  "  in  question  may  he  of 
early  Christian  use  seems  to  have  found  ready  acceptance, 

'  Naniti  Brit.  p.   S ;  Akerman,  Pigui  Nenla,  p.  76. 

Suondom,  pL  uiiu.  p.  67.  '  Arch.   Cainbr.,  third  serisfl,  ttL  x. 

'  Figured  in  a  memair  hj  Hr.  Aker-  p.  61.     The  plaoe  where  theae  ipooni  at 

tnan,  Archeologii,  vol.  iii»i.,  pi.  xtL  p.  .  -  ..  n  i.... 
'■°''      '"■                            '       apoon  with 


aititled  "  The  Spoon."    Londtni,  ISlfi. 
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suggested,  as  I  Imagiue,  by  the  occurrence  of  lines  engraved 
transTersely  in  the  cavity  of  the  object,  in  eome  instances 
radiating  from  a  central  circle  or  a  lozenge-shaped  compart- 
ment, as  in  fig,  7.  This  roughly  scored  marking,  that 
occora  only  on  the  spoons  that  are  without  a  perforation  at 
the  edge,  has  doubtless  at  first  sight  a  certain  resemblance 
to  the  Christian  symbol.'  I  may  observe  that,  in  every 
apecimen  hitherto  examined,  it  appears  to  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  same  hand  and  tool  as  the  other  engraved 
lines,  and  to  be  contemporary  with  the  original  workman- 
ship. It  is  not,  as  I  believe,  an  addition  at  some  subsequent 
period,  by  which  a  pagan  appliance  might  be,  so  to  speak, 
hallowed  for  Christian  uses.  The  occurrence  of  any  sacred 
relic  of  such  description  in  the  British  islands  is  so  rare,  that 
the  interest  of  the  Celtic  spoons  would  doubtless  be  greatly 
enhanced  were  their  association  with  the  early  times  of 
Christianity  satisfactorily  established.  In  tho  present  io- 
stanee,  however,  this  must  I  think  bo  regarded  as  question- 
able. Had  the  skilful  artificer  by  whom  these  spoons  were 
febricated  really  intended  to  mark  them  with  a  Christian 
aymbol,  I  feel  assured  that  it  would  never  have  been  in  so  im- 
perfect and  rude  a  fashion  ;  one  only  of  the  pair,  it  will  also 
be  observed;  bears  the  supposed  sacred  emblem.  We  fail  to 
find,  in  any  instance,  the  introduction  of  any  decisive  evidence, 
aoch  as  would  unquestionably  occur  on  objects  so  careftiUy 
eUborated, — for  instance,  the  sacred  monogram  composed  of 
the  letters  Chi  and  Kho,  the  most  prevalent  symbol  on  the 
earUest  Christian  relics,  the  only  symbol  moreover  hitherto 
found  in  this  country  on  vestiges  of  so  early  a  date  as  Roman 
occupation  of  Britain,  and  that  which  had  become  generally 
familiar  through  the  coinage  of  Constantiae  and  his  succe^ 
sors  in  the  fourth  century.  Had  we  found  on  any  of  the 
numerous  "  Late  Celtic  "  relics  an  example  of  this  or  of  any 
equally  decisive  indication  of  Christianity,  there  could  have 
been  no  hesitation  in  assigning  the  "  Spoons  "  to  some  early 
period  after  the  introduction  of  the  true  faith  into  Britain. 

>  I  might  here  adrert  to  other  objecta  Eevenil  urns  bearing  cruciform  desigiu, 

oE  ttzlj  tuttdquit;  that  bear  Qmcifann  fouod  with    early    Biitiah   interments, 

nuddtiga,  ud  which  we  have  no  reauin  that   seem  to   belong    to  pr&Ouutian 

to  regard  ai  of  Christian  date.     Such  are  times.    Arch.  Journ.,  toL  zzIt.  p.  22; 

the  gold  pelleta  found  with  Celtic  relics  Arch.  Cambr.,  third  series,  vol.  xiv,  p, 

in  Scotland.     Wilw)n,  Prehist.  Annali,  256,  2TS.    On  this  aunous  subject  ses 

ToU  i.  p.  Ui,  *oL  ii  p.  2B1  i  Arobwol,  ]Je  Mortillet,  Le  Signe  de  la  Croix  avant 

Soot  ToL  iT.  p.  217.    I  h»Te  described  '-  '"-^^'—■-—- 
VOL.  XIVI. 
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A  siogle  object  of  Eotuan  tJmeB  has  been  bron^t  to  light, 
fio  far  as  I  am  airare,  in  this  country,  bearing  &at  symbol 
namely,  a  silver  bovl  ornamented  with  foliage  and  the  con- 
joined Greek  letters  above  mentioned;  it  was  found  in 
Northumberland  at  Corsiopitum  near  the  E«man  Wall.' 

There  are  various  peculiar  ritual  usages,  both  in  the  Latin 
and  the  Eastern  Church,  connected  with  the  use  of  a  spoon ; 
such  an  appliance  was  doubtless  long  employed  in  this 
country.  To  some  of  these  Mr.  Barnwell  adverts  in  his 
remarks  on  the  Celtic  spoons.*  As  regards  the  supposed 
use  of  these  last  in  the  administration  of  the  Eucharist,  he 
has  pointed  out  the  improbability  that  any  appliance  would 
be  employed  formed  of  metal  so  liable  as  bronze  to  become 
corroded  by  the  wine.  The  injuQctions  of  the  Canons,  with 
many  evidences  of  ancient  usage  in  this  respect,  have  been 
oflen  cited,  and  claim  careful  consideration.  It  was  enjoined 
that  the  chalice  should  be  of  pure  molten  material,  gold  or 
silver,  glass  or  tin;  horn  was  forbidden,  especially  wood, 
"  propter  porositatem."  It  is  probable  that  such  restrictions 
may  have  been  recognised  from  an  early  period  in  regard  to 
the  materials  of  which  all  appliances  provided  for  the  most 
sacred  of  Christian  rites  should  be  formed.  The  objection 
to  glass  is  stated  by  Lyndwode  to  have  been  its  fragile  nature, 
whilst  the  sacred  vessel  should  not  be  "  de  cupro,  quia  pro-r 
vocat  vomitum,  nee  de  aurichalco,  quia  contrahit  nibiginem." 
The  occasional  neglect  of  any  such  regulations,  probably  en- 
joined, not  only  in  regard  to  the  ch^ce,  but  also  to  minor 
objects  of  sacred  use,  may  be  inferred  from  the  reiterated 
prohibition.  Mr.  Nesbitt,  to  whose  intimate  knowledge  of 
Christian  Art  we  have  often  been  indebted,  reminds  me  that 
a  "  calix  xneus  "  was  used  by  St.  Columbanus,  towards  the 
close  of  the  siztli  century ;  a  bronze  chalice  of  Irish-German 
character  of  the  eighth  century  is  preserved  also  at  the 
Convent  of  Kremsmiioster  on  the  Danube. 

'  Ttit  vMtel,  weighing  20<M!  ,  baa  pro-  retnarbable  iiut»nee«  of  Uie  uae  of  the 

bablj  periabed.     An  woouDt  of  the  dis-  Chi-Rho    mav   be    cited,   nuody,    tbo 

oovery,  with  a  dnwing  of  the  bowl,  is  Konun  musuc,  found  in  1T9S  at  Fnmp- 

preserred  in  the  Minutei  of  the  Societ;  ton,  Dorset,  uid  published '  bj  Lytooa, 

of  Antiqaariee,    The  discovery  ii  slightly  and  eonta  Toughlj  inscribed  etonei   ob- 

mentioned  by  Dr.  Bruce,  Komaa  Wall,  taiced  in  recent  eicavatiooi  at   Ched- 

third  editioD,  p.  S12,  and  also  on  altar  worth,  Wilts.    On  the  teoelatad  floor  the 

found  at  Vindobala  on  the  Wall,  and  eymbol  accompaniea  a  head  ot  Neptuoe, 

■uppooed  to  have  borne  the  CliriBtian  with  figures  of  sareral  heathen  deitiu. 

monogram.    This,  howcTcr,  is  doubtfuL  *  Arch.  Cambr.,  third  eeriea,  toL  z. 

It  ii  figured  ibid.,  p.  128.    Two  other  p.  SS. 
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It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Celtic  spoons  woold  be 
more  suitable  for  aspersion  in  baptismal  rites;  for  such  a 
purpose  the  liabiUtj  to  corrosion  would  cause  no  objection 
to  the  use  of  bronze.  I  am  not  aware  whether  any  evidence 
of  the  ancient  use  of  such  an  object  maybe  found,  especially 
io  early  times  when  immersion  was  the  prevalent  practice. 
Id  some  places  at  the  present  day  a  shell-like  object  is 
doubtless  employed ;  I  am  infoi'med  by  the  Earl  of  Limerick 
that  he  recently  noticed  this  practice  in  the  south  of  France. 
He  obtained  at  Cannes  one  of  these  modem  baptismal  spoons ; 
it  is  a  shell  polished  and  engraved,  and  it  has  a  perforation 
resembling  those  in  the  ancient  bronze  spoons.  An  appli- 
ance of  this  description  is  likewise  to  be  found  id  our  own 
country,  occasionally  even  in  certain  places  of  worship  of  the 
Established  Church.* 

A  friend,  who  has  closely  investigated  the  details  of  sacred 
archffiology,  on  whose  knowledge  also  of  such  subjects  I  have 
great  reliance,  is  of  opinion  that  the  spoons  may  have  been 
used  in  administering  the  Eucharist  after  having  being  dipped 
in  the  wine,  "  vino  intinctam."  Such  an  object,  with  the  hole 
at  the  side,  seems  well  suited  for  lifting  a  sop  from  a  shallow 
vessel,  allowing  the  wine  to  drain  o^  and  then  placing  the 
sop  in  the  mouth  of  the  communicant.  He  suggests  that 
the  shallow  bronze  pans,  found  in  Ireland,  that  have  a  cavity 
in  the  centre,  and  are  enriched  with  the  "  trumpet  pattern," 
of  the  same  period  as  the  ornamentation  of  the  spoons,  may 
have  been  used  for  the  "  intinction."  The  objection  to  this 
conjecture,  as  he  points  out,  is  the  fact  that  the  spoons  are 
usually  found  in  pairs,  one  of  the  pair  being  without  the 
perforation.  I  am  indebted  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
through  the  friendly  courtesy  of  Mr.  Clibborn,  for  the  accom- 
panying illustration ;  six  of  these  remarkable  relics  have 
been  found;  their  details  and  workmanship  are  minutely 
described  by  Sir  W.  R.  Wilde.*  The  woodcut  is  a  repro- 
duction from  two  imperfect  specimens,  by  the  skilful  pencil, 

*  AailVerihell  or  apoon-Bhaped  object,  miouticturera  of  aaered  appliancea. 

M  I  h»TB   bam   iofomiDd,  is  ui«d  in  *  Caial.  Mui.  B.   L  Academy,  p.  837. 

baptimm  at  SI  Puil'i,  Ettightabridj^,  ia  Sae  oUo  Mr.  Frmnlu'  notica  of  these  ob- 

liea  of  upersion    by    the   hmi      Dr.  j'ecta  in  ha  invBntory  of  "I«UCeltio" 

Huaenbetfa  baa  told  me  tJiat  such  objecta  rslica  ;  Hora:  FenJee, p.  ]S3.    Noiimilu' 

nl  silTer  or  mother  o'  pearl,  and  natural  disk  hia  been  found  in  England ;  a  apeoi- 

•hetU  ua    commonly  uaed    in    Roman  mea  ia  preeerred  in  the  Britiah  Mnaeum. 

Cktbolic  ehurcbea;    Uu?    are   nipplied  It  bae   been  auppoied  that  they  were 

bj  Jteaan,  Uardman,  Etbdb,  and  other  ornamental  portion*  of  ahinlda. 
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I  believe,  of  my  lamented  friend  Dunoyer ;  it  may  not  be 
strictly  accurate  in  all  the  curious^design ;  the  line  a  b  indi- 
cates the  restored  portion. 


DrgnH  dJsk;  L  te  Celtic piniad.    Mub.  Itoyal  Irish  Acad.    Dlunstar,  Hbout  II  InchM. 

In  regard  to  these  mysterious  disks,  it  must  be  observed, 
that  Rabanus  Maurus,  the  learned  opponent  of  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation  in  tlic  ninth  century,  enjoins  that  the 
wine  should  not  be  consecrated  in  a  catinum,  nor  in  a  crater, 
but  only  in  a  chalice.  Hence  it  may  fairly  be  inferred,  that 
a  pan  or  shallow  vessel  had  occasionally  been  employed  in 
the  Eucharist;  elaborate  bronze  objects  such  as  that  above 
figured  may  have  been  adapted  for  such  uses, 

Mr.  Clibborn  informs  me  that  several  persons  who  have 
examined  the  bronze  spoons  in  the  Museum  of  the  Irish 
Academy,  the  Bishop  of  Brechin,  and  other  visitors  also  con- 
versant with  the  ritual  of  the  Greek  Church,  have  considered 
them  to  be  identical  with  tho  labida  used  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  bread  after  being  dipped  in  the  chalice.  The 
form  of  this  spoon  is  shown  by  Goar,  from  whose  Eucholo- 
gium  the  accompanying  woodcut  has  beeu  copied.' 

'  Oosr,  Kituale  Gnecorum,  p.  152,  in  Oriental  rite.     He  remarta  very  truly 

his  ample  notea  on  the  Ordo  lot  the  mass,  that  it  aeenu  u  ronvenisctly  formed  for 

altribotod  to  a.  John  Chryaoatom.    I  am  the  purpose,  as  the  broad,  ahaliow,  Celtio 

iodebtad  to  Mr.  ramwell  tor  thii  repre-  articlea  ore  inGonveiiientlj  adapted, 
■entatian  ot  the  eacharistic  spoon  of  the 
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This  ancient  usage  of  the  Eastern  Christian  was,  ctooht- 
less,  adopted  at  a  certain  period  in  some  churches  ia  the 
British  Islands.    It  is  highlj  probable  that  the  little  spoon 


Tha  LaUda,  UMd  In  tb«  Gr»ek  Cbutcb. 


f 


found  about  1849,  under  St.  Martin's  Cross,  at  lona,  may 
have  been  intended  for  such  ritual  use.  It  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  In  the  Exhibition  of  Irish 
Antiquities,  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at 
Belfast,  in  1852,  a  small  gold  spoon  found  in  the  river  Bann 
was  shown.  The  stem  is  spiral,  the  little  oval  bowl  roeasDres 
five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  length.  It  was  supposed  to  have 
been  used  for  some  eucharistic  purpose." 

I  hare  thus  adverted  to  certain  suggestions  that  I  have 
received  in  regard  to  the  intentions  of  the  Celtic  rehcs. 
The  investigation  has  led  me,  I  fear,  into  details  that  may 
appear  tediously  prolonged.  It  has  been  my  desire  to  invite 
attention  to  a  section  of  that  remarkablo  class  of  early  re- 
mains, the  peculiar  interest  of  which  was  so  highly  appre- 
ciated by  our  lamented  friend,  Kemble,  in  his  eloquent  ad- 
dress to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  in  1857.  Canon  Bock, 
with  the  friendly  readiness  always  shown  by  him  in  contri- 
buting to  our  instruction  or  gratification,  has  promised  to  give 
us  the  results  of  his  enquiries  into  the  supposed  connexion 
of  the  Bronze  Spoons  with  early  Christian  rites  :  so  perplex- 
ing a  subject  of  sacred  archaeology  cannot  fail  to  find, 
through  the  erudition  and  sagacity  of  the  author  of  "  The 
Church  of  our  Fathers,"  a  most  efficient  exponent. 

ALBERT  WAY. 


The  Institute  is  indebted  to  the  Combnan  ArobEGological  ABSooiation, 
to  the  liben^ty  also  of  their  treoanrer,  the  Rev.  £.  Zi.  Barnwell,  and  of 
another  member,  both  of  that  society  and  our  own,  for  the  illuBtrationB 
of  the  foregoing  memoir. 

*  Ulitw  jDonnl  of  Arclueologf ,  toL  1. 
Tk  ei,vli«T«  tb*  Iriah  example  ia  flgured. 
'  a  ol  Uie  Puke  of 
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CONfiaMATION  ur  THOMAS,  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTEHBURT,  OF 
THR  CHURCH  OP  BEXLEY,  KENT,  WITH  CERTAIN  TITHES  AND 
OTHER  RIGHTS  AND  PRIVILEGES,  TO  THE  CAKONB  OF  THE 
PRIORY  OP  THE  HOLY  TRINITY,  LONDON. 

Coiiimiiiile*Uilb;JOSEFII  BUR'n',  ono  oT  the  AMtitant-KMpgn  of  Public  Raccidi. 

The  following  chnrter,  to  which  the  Beal  of  Thomas  k  Becket,  unfor- 
tunately in  imperfect  condition,  ia  appended,  has  been  preserved  amongst 
the  Public  6ecordB,with  the  numerous  evidences  that  formerly  belonged  to 
the  Priory  of  Augustine  Canons  of  Christ  Church,  or  the  Holy  Trinity, 
within  Aldgate,  London, 

The  History  of  that  grand  institution  is  to  be  found  in  the  Monas- 
ticon;^  the  Chartularies  and  numerous  evidences  to  which  references 
have  been  supplied  by  Tanner  and  other  writers  supply  materials  for  a 
more  ample  account  of  its  possessions.  The  charters  that  have  been  given 
in  the  last  edition  of  Dugdote's  great  work,  are  partly  from  a  roll  in  the 
Cottonian  collection  in  the  British  Museum,  with  others  that  had  been 
given  in  the  Fcedera  and  by  Stevens.  The  originals,  however,  of  by  &r 
the  greater  number  of  documents  relating  to  the  Priory  of  Chr^  Church, 
London,  from  the  time  of  Henry  I.  inclusive,  if  not  almost  the  whole  of 
the  series  which  still  remains  un>calendered,  exists  in  the  great  deposi- 
tory of  our  National  Archives.  Their  history  is  that  of  many  other 
similar  collections  there  preserved.  Seized  into  the  King's  hands  by  the 
Commissionera  of  Henry  Vlll.  at  the  Dissolution  of  the  Religious 
Houses,  the  munimente  were  deposited  in  the  Royal  Treasury.  The 
site  of  the  Priory  being  granted  to  Sir  Thomas  Audley,  then  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, he  was  probably  content  that  the  muniuients  of  the  House  should 
remain  undisturbed  in  the  royal  possession.  They  were  subsequently 
drafted  into  the  Chapter  House  of  Westminster,  when  that  building  was 
made  the  receptacle  of  the  contents  of  the  Royal  Treasuries,  and  thence 
they  were  removed  to  the  Public  Record  Office.  The  muniments  of  the 
Priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity  must  at  one  time  have  been  exceedingly 
numerous  ;  their  property  having  been  very  extensive.  So  many  docu- 
ments, however,  have  been  distributed  in  their  present  arrangement, 
and  are  to  be  sought  for  mider  the  places  referred  to  in  them,  that  it 
would  be  difGoult  now  to  estimate  their  number,  os  they  do  not  always 
carry  with  them  the  evidence  of  the  original  ownership. 

The  present  charter  is  taken  from  a  small  number  of  iustruments 

'  DugMe,  Uoaut.  Angl,  vol  vi.,  pout  ],  pp.  15C~1C£,  edit  Calef. 
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CouDteneal,  let  iriih  u  antiqae  Iati«Ui>,  niMl  ij  Tbnmu,  ArdibLihop  of  CaniBrbiuy. 
Fmm  a  •aal  pKoorriid  uncnpt  tha  Public  Rscordi. 
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relating  to  Bexley,  in  Kent,  in  the  diocese  of  Rochester  j  amoogst  then 
are  preaeired  the  two  chedlers,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  ooo- 
firmation  by  Becket  here  priiited.  These  are  the  charters  of  his  prede- 
cessors, William  Corbojl,  archbishop  of  Cauterbmy,  a.  d.  1123-1136,  and 
Theobald,  a.d.  1138,  after  whose  decease  in  1161,  the  see  having  re- 
mained vacant  npwards  of  a  year,  Becket  was  elected  in  1162.  These 
documents  are  both  to  the  same  effect  as  tbe  subjoined  confirmation  by 
Bediet — granting  the  church  of  St.  Mary  of  Bejley  to  the  monastery  of 
the  Holy  Trinity.  Tbe  charter  by  arehbishop  Thomas  is  somewhat 
fuller  than  those  of  his  predecessors,  as  he  grante  also  herbage  for  ten 
cattle  in  the  demesne  lands  of  the  Eircbbishop,  with  some  other  privileges. 
There  is  wsrront  for  this  grant,  however,  in  another  charter  in  this 
collection,  namely,  the  charter  of  Ralph,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  before 
William  Corboyl  (a.  d.  1114 — 1122),  granting  to  the  church  of  Bexley 
the  privil^[e  of  feeding  eight  animals  in  the  demesne  of  the  Archbishop, 
and  ten  pigs  in  his  woods  without  paying  pannage. 

It  does  not  appear,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  that  the  canons  of  Christ 
Church  had  enjoyed  any  privil^ee  or  concessions  in  the  extensive  parish 
of  Bexley,  previously  to  the  grant  by  William  CorbojL  This  is,  however, 
very  probable.^  The  foundation  of  the  Priory  within  Aldgate,  it  will  be 
remembered,  has  been  attributed  to  the  influence  of  Archbishop  Anselm, 
and  of  Richard  Beaumeis,  bishop  of  London  ;  through  their  persuasions 
it  was  that,  according  to  the  mrat  probable  statement,  Queen  Maud,  a.  d. 
1108,  established  there  a  monastery  for  canons  regular  of  the  Order  of 
St.  Austin,  then  newly  brought  into  England.  The  interest  thus  evinced 
by  the  ardibishop,  in  the  institution  of  the  Priotj,  may,  doubtless,  have 
been  accompanied  by  some  more  substantial  evidences  of  encouragement. 
Bexley  had  been  given  by  Cenulph,  king  of  Mercia,  to  Archbishop  Wilflvd, 
and  it  is  found  amongst  the  poBsesEions  of  the  see  in  Domesday ;  it  i^ 
however,  within  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  diocese  of  Rochester ; 
hence  the  grant  in  confirmation  now  brought  before  our  readers  is 
addressed  to  the  bishop  of  Rochester,'  The  right  to  the  church  of 
Bexley  was  long  in  litigation  between  the  canons  of  Christ  Church  and  the 
archbishop ;  but  at  length,  in  29  Hen.  III.,  ou  an  appeal  to  the  Pope,  a 
definitive  sentence  was  given  in  &vor  of  the  Priory,  and  it  was  confinued 
by  the  bull  of  Alexander  IV. 

The  interest  of  the  following  document,  although  relating  to  the 
ancient  possessions  of  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  monastic  estab- 
lishments of  the  metropolis,  doubtless  consists  chiefly  in  the  remaricable 
seal  attached  to  it.  No  impression  of  this  Secretuta,  or  privy  seal,  used 
by  Archbishop  Thomas  has  hitherto,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  been  noticed. 
Unfortunately,  the  obverse  of  the  impression  in  tbo  present  instance  has 
entirely  scaled  off  and  perished.  The  Archbishop's  counter-seal,  however, 
here  figured,  is  of  considerable  interest  and  in  perfect  preservation.  It  is 
of  oval  form,  the  dimensions  are  1  \  inch  by  somewhat  less  than  an  inch ; 
the  device  is  a  nude  figure  standing,  with  one  hand  resting  on  a  short 
oolumn ;  the  setting  was,  doubtless,  an  antique  intaglio  that  may  have 

'  8«e   ths  LicUm  diffinitiTm    super  *  Walter,  Archdeuon  of  Cfuitarbiuy, 

qTiMtioDe  de  Eccleau  de  BUIo,  Ac,  W  brother  oi  Arcfabiihop  Theobald,  coose- 

tween  the  Archbuhop  and  the  Prior  and  crated  bishop  of  fi«ch«eter  AD.  1147 -iS, 

coQVGDt  of  theBoty  Trioitr.    Dugdale^  died  11 S2. 
Hon.  AsgL,  ToL  vi.  p.  163,  ediL  Calaj. 
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repreBeoted  Uercuiy,  but  the  iisoal  attributes  are  not  diBtinctly  B6en.  It 
haa  been  uuagined  that  some  indication  of  the  winged  petamt  ma-j  be 
traced  on  the  head.  The  broad  flat  rim  in  which  this  gem  was  set  bean 
the  following  legend  in  bold  letters  : — +8ioilltii  tomb  lvnd. — The 
seal  was  protected  by  a  kind  of  wrapper,  or  open  case,  not  uncommonly 
used  at  the  period,  and  consisting  of  two  oval  pieces  of  silk  or  other  Bolt 
tissue,  that  were  attached  together  at  the  upper  end  only,  through  which 
the  parchment  label  at  the  foot  of  the  document  passed.  The  material  in 
the  present  instance  is  of  pinkish  brown  tissue,  diapered  with  a  richly  flo- 
riated pattern  of  green  color;  the  liniag  is  of  fine  red  cloth,  like  thin  can- 
vas, and  the  edges  are  carefully  stitched  with  green.  By  this  simple  con- 
triTsnce  the  fi«gile  wax  was  more  effectually  protected  than  by  endosing 
it  in  a  small  bag,  as  sometimes  was  the  practice,  and  by  folding  back  the 
wrapper  the  seal  was  more  conveniently  exposed  to  view.  To  the  lower 
extremity  of  each  of  the  oval  pads  is  attadied  a  small  tassel  of  green 
silk.  In  the  woodcut,  the  moiety  of  the  wTapper  that  covered  the 
reverse  of  the  impression  is  represented  as  turned  baok. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  how  frequently  antique  gems  were 
used  by  dignitaries  of  the  church  and  ecclesiastics,  and  likewise  by  other 
persons,  as  peisonal  or  privy  seals.  Several  remarkable  examples  might 
be  cited  in  the  series  of  archiepiscopal  seals  at  Canterbmy.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  selection  of  a  device  amongst  antique  intagli  was,  in  many 
instances,  influenced  either  by  the  notion  of  certain  physical  and  phylao- 
teric  virtue  attributed  to  it,  or  by  a  supposed  allusion  in  its  design  to 
some  incident  or  person  in  sacred  story.  The  suggestion,  that  in  ths 
seal  under  consideration,  any  such  notion  may  have  guided  the  dis- 
tinguished prelate  by  whom  it  was  used,  in  the  choice  of  a  device,  may, 
doubtless,  appear  too  conjectural  to  claim  attention.  If^  however,  we 
accept  the  snppoeition  that  the  intaglio  used  as  a  seal  by  Thomas  i. 
Becket  is  actually  a  representation  of  the  messenger  of  the  Gods,  the 
device  might  doubtless  have  been  very  suitably  chosen  by  the  archbishop, 
since  the  virtues  attributed  to  such  a  gem  in  mediieval  lapidaria  were  as 
follows: — "Est  et  alius  lapis  in  quo  habetur  Mercurius;  qui  huno 
habuerit  tantum  abundabit  sapientia  atque  gratia  ut  nemo  sibi  r«aist«re 
possit     Gratua  erit  Deo  et  omni  populo,  et  perpetua  gaudebit  sanitate."* 

The  use  of  intagli,  for  the  most  part  antique  gems,  as  privy  seals,  is  an 
interesting  fact  in  medieeval  sphrsgistics ;  Mr.  Roach  Smith  has  figured 
a  large  number  of  examples  in  his  Collectanea  Antiqua,  vol  iv.,  plates 
18  to  20.  An  unusual  mode  of  impressing  the  Secretum  occurs  on  the 
fine  seal  of  one  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  Stephen  Langton,  a,  d. 
1206 — 122S.  A  small  oval  intaglio  here  appears  immediately  below  the 
figure  ;  the  impression,  probably,  of  a  ring,  being  so  made  that  it  eA'acea 
part  of  the  base  on  which  the  Archbishop  stands,  and  also  three  letters 
of  the  legend.  The  intaglio  in  this  instance  is  not,  as  commonly  the 
case,  a  gem  of  classical  antiquity  ;  the  subject  is  the  Temptation  in  Para- 
dise. This  singular  mode  of  introducing  the  personal  or  privy  seal  occura 
likewise  on  some  of  the  magnificent  great  seals  of  the  Imperial  series. 


*  Treatise  "de   lonlpturiB  Upidum,"  the  gnoBtio   eem  fonnd    in   CbicliMbr 

Arabeeologu,  voL  ziz.,  p.  449.     One  of  Ciithedia],  wiUi  the  retnajiu,  w  auppoasd, 

the  moat  aingiilar  inetancea  of  the  use  of  of  Biahop  Saflrid,  who  died  1161.    It  ia 

aotJqne  int^  by  nedlKTBl  prektea  i«  figursd  Arch.  Joum,,  vol.  zz.  p.  2SS. 
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The  fine  eeal  of  Soni&ce  of  Savoy,  Arohbishop  of  Canterbury,  a,  d.  1244 
— 1270,  had  four  small  oval  inti^li,  apparently  antiques,  inserted  in  the 
field,  two  on  either  side  of  the  figure. 

It  has  been  truly  remarked  by  the  learned  bit^rapher  of  the  Aroh- 
bi^ops  of  Canterbury,  that  "the  controTersiea,  with  respect  to  Becke^ 
commence  with  his  very  nama  His  &ther  was  cert<unly  oalled  Gilbert 
Becket,  and  admitting  that  BumameB  in  the  twelfth  century  were  not 
hereditary,  yet  we  find  Thomas  addreeaed  as  Becket  by  his  murderers  ; 
the  name  was,  doubtless,  uttered  by  them  aa  an  expression  of  contempt."' 
It  would  exceed  the  limits  of  our  present  purpose  to  examine  the  con- 
flicting opiniouB  of  many  authorities  by  whom  the  subject  has  been 
discui»ed,  but  we  cannot  omit  to  invite  attention  to  the  indisputable 
evidence  here  presented  on  the  privy  seal  of  the  Archbishop,  that  even  in 
Iiis  highest  distinction  be  had  not  wholly  abandoned  the  name  by  which 
in  the  days  of  hia  earlier  career  he  had  been  known — "Tomas  Lnn- 
donien^"  or  "Thomas  de  Londoniis."  It  has  been  su^ested,  aa  Dr. 
Hook  remarks,  that  he  was  "known  to  his  contemporaries  as  Thomas  of 
London,  perhaps  rather  as  Thomas  of  Cheapside,  as  we  say  John  of 
Oxford,  and  Herbert  of  Boaham ;  and  ench,  we  can  have  little  doubt,  was 
the  case  until  he  became  Thomas  the  Archdeacon,  Thomaa  the  Chan- 
cellor,  aod  Thomas  the  Archbishop."  "  It  is  needless  now  to  seek  the 
precise  time  when  the  son  of  the  Norman  settler  in  our  metropolis — 
"  Gilbertus  quidam  cognomento £eccA«^  patria  Rotomagensis," — may  have 
changed  his  proper  patronymic,  that  doubtless  had  originated  in  a  nick- 
name suggested  by  some  slight  personal  deformity,''  for  the  name  derived 
&om  the  place  of  his  birth.  The  appellation  Becket  is  not  unfamiliar  to 
visitors  of  Rouen  at  the  present  time.  The  usages  connected  with 
changes  of  surname  amongst  ecclesiastics  and  religious  men  pi'esent  a 
subject  of  curious  invfistigatioD,  to  which  attention  was  formerly  invited 
in  this  Journal'  aa  illustrated  by  a  remarkable  bond  by  the  Abbot  and 
Convent  of  Winchcombe,  Gloucesteishire.  It  may  here  suffice  to  advert 
to  the  statement  there  cited  from  Mr.  Markland's  valuable  Remarks  on 
Surnames,  published  in  the  Archeeologio,  that  it  was  a  fashion,  as  we  are 
informed  by  au  old  writer  of  authority,  "  from  a  learued  spirituall  man 
to  take  awaie  the  father's  surname  (were  it  never  so  worshipful  or  ancient) 
and  give  him  for  it  the  name  of  the  town  he  was  bom  in."  • 

In  regard  to  the  birth-place  of  the  Archbishop—"  Londoniensis  urbis 
indigena" — as  he  is  called  by  Brompton,  there  appears  to  be  no  contro- 
versy. The  dwelling  of  Gilbert  Becket  and  his  wife  Roesa  waa  on  the 
North  Bide  of  Cheapside,  near  the  East  end.  There,  as  the  Dean  of  Chi- 
chester and  otiier  hifitoriaua  inform  us,  Thomas  was  bom  in  1118.  It 
would  probably  now  be  in  vaju  t«  inquire  at  what  precise  period  he 
asBumed,  in  accordance  with  an  usage  to  which  allusion  has  been  made, 
the  surname  by  which  we  find  hjin  designated  on  his  privy-s^L     The 

*  LivM  of  the  Archbisliopt  ot  Canter-  Knirish  apple,  good  to  be  eaten  not. — 
bury,  b;  the  Dean  at  CUclieater,  vol.  ii.  Bequet  de  mer,  a  damty,  UtUe,  and  long- 
p.  SG6.  "  DbL  est  Thomu  Beketh  t "  was  noeed  Tock-fiali,  not  verj  common." 
the  about  of  the  murderers,  aa  related  by  Cotgrave.  See  alao  DuoangBV.  Beocbetua. 
Kdward  Qiim.  *  Arch.  Joum.,  toL  iz.  pi  181.    Sea 

*  Ibid.,  p.  S67.  also  Jhieange,  ed.  Hemohel,  v.  Nonuna 
7  Beaiet    or  Btquet,  in  old  French,      KutarL 

ngDJflea  "a  pike,  alao  the  name  of  a  '  Archawlo^,  voL  xriiL  p.  108. 
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obroniclen  meatioti  lii™  familiarly  as — "  Thomas  LondonienBia," — or  "  da 
Londoniis."^ 

It  is  to  be  r^Tett«d  that  tlie  obTeree  of  the  seal  appended  to  the  Bub- 
joiaed  document  ehould  have  penahed,  the  moiety  of  the  impresBion 
having  UQ  fortunately  scaled  off,  probably  through  the  insertion  of  the 
parchment  label  in  tiie  mass  of  vox.  It  is  moreover  singular  that,  ho  far 
as  we  aro  aware,  impreBsiong  of  the  seal  of  Archtaiahop  ThomaB,  if  indeed 
any  unquestionable  example  can  be  cited,  are  of  extreme  rarity.  We  are 
not  aware  that  any  impresBion  has  been  found  in  the  Golden  Treasury 
at  Canterbury,  so  rich  in  apbragistic  treasures,  especially  in  the  aeries 
of  the  early  ArchiepiBcopal  Seals,  of  which  we  believe  that  the  late 
Mr.  Doubteday  was  permitted  to  take  oasts  iu  plaster.  A  seal  described 
as  that  of  Thomas  4  Becket  has  been  engraved  for  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine.  The  seal  placed  before  us  by  Mr.  Urban  is  commended  as  the 
only  portnuture  extant  of  Thomas  a  Becket  executed  in  his  lifetime;  it 
is  observed  that  it  "  would  be  engraved  on  hia  first  elevation  to  the 
archbishoprick  in  1162."*  It  represents  bim  standing,  vested  in  the 
customary  pontificals;  the  right  hand  is  rused  in  the  gesture  of  bene-  . 
diction,  the  left  grasps  a  oroaier  formed,  as  in  other  early  archiepisoopal 
seals,  with  a  simple  crook  turned  inwards  towards  the  figure.  The 
mitre  ia  of  the  ancient  fashion,  as  Been  likewise  on  the  seal  of  Becket's 
predecessor  Theobald  ;  the  horns  or  apica  are  on  the  sides,  not,  as  in  the 
later  form,  at  the  fi;ont  and  back.  The  upper  port  of  the  mitre  thuB 
assumes  a  crescent  shape  in  its  outUne.     The  legend  is  as  follows  : — 

^  eiaiLLVM   THOUB  DEI   QRATIA  ARCBIBPISOOPI  CANTVARIEN8IB.      It  is  not 

stated  where  the  impression  is  preserved. 

Two  seals  here  claim  notice  that  are  familiar  to  the  Kentish  collector 
as  so-called  seals  of  Archbishop  Thomas.  Of  these  one  is  unquestionably 
a  reproduction,  slightly  altered,  of  that  of  Archbishop  Theobald.  On 
careful  comparison  of  impreBsions  from  hia  seal  it  is  evident  that  the 
legend  only  has  been  changed,  the  letters  being  placed  at  wider  intervals, 
and  thus  bioillv:  teobaldi:  has  been  converted  into  sioillvh  '  tOMK 
The  letters  thus  supplied,  as  might  be  done  with  perfect  facility  in  a 
plaster  mould,  are  of  larger  size  and  unskilfid  execution  as  compared  with 
the  legend  on  the  genuine  seal  of  Theobald.     In  this  Buppoaed  seal  of 

"  BroinptoD  writes  of     "Thimat    dt  N.3.,  pp,  183,  300.  Ac 
Z«iK^onii^  ArcfaidiaconuB  ContuarieiMia,"  'Gent.   Mag.,   Nov.  1843,  vol.  xiz., 

Z.  Script  col.  1052.     Oervas  relatea  that  N.3,,  p.    494.     This   seal   is  Baid  to  be 

on  the  acceiBion  of  Henrj  II.  at  the  in-  there  engraved  for  the  first  time,    aiid 

Stance  of  Archbishop  Theobald,  Becket,  also  a  very  intereeting;  seal  of  the  Chapel, 

who  held  an  office  in  hie  hoiuehold,  was  of  St.  Thomas  on  London  Bridge,  coin- 

appointod  Chancellor.    "  Egit  igitur  apud  menced  ahartly  after  hia  death,  namely, 

regem    ut   atstim    in   initio    r^ni    can-  in  1178.     The  chapel  stood  Id  tlie  centra 

oellariant  tranoederet  clerioo  sno  Thontx  of  the  bridge.     On  the  seal,  which  may 

LondoaUmi."       Ibid.  col.   1377.      The  be  assigusd  to  tha  early  part  of   the 

reader  who   may  desire   to    inveatigate  twelfth  century,  a  seatad  Ggure    of  the 

more  minutely  these  and  other  like  de-  archbinhop  is  Introduced,  plaoed  between 

tails  cannot  fail  to  derive  fall  sBtJ^factioti  two  tall  candleatJcka  upon  an  arch.    A 

from  the  valuable  Liie  of  Dr.  Hook,  and  river  flows  beneath,  and  ona  end  of  a 

tha  authorities  there  cited,  p.  354,  «t  boat  appears  as   if   shooting  the  arch. 

tapra.    See  also  the  correspondence  on  The    legend   is    as   follows  :    +  Eioiu.' 

the  namea  'of  Archbishop  Thomas,  and  biati  :   thoMB  :   ha&tibib  :   S"    FONTS : 

various  recent  writers  who  have  entered  lobs'. 
upon  the  subjeot^  Gent  Mag.,  voL  ix. 
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Secket,  the  croeier  bas  its  head  turned  outwards,  aa  tm  the  pFOto^pe 
used  by  his  predeoessor.     The  length  of  this  seal  is  about  3i  in. 

The  seoood  is  a  seaj  of  rather  laiger  dimenaionB  than  that  last  d»- 
scribed,  the  length  being  about  3|  ^.  Th^  figure  is  weU  executed,  the 
mitre  is  bifid,  as  on  the  example  above  described,  the  orosier  has  the 
crook  turned  inwEnda  The  legend,  with  letters  clumsily  formed  and 
irr^ular  in  aizsy  reada  thus  : — ^  Bio  '  tohb  *  dei  '  oratia  '  oan tvaioe  ' 
ARCHiEPffioof  vs.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this,  and  also  that  fii-st 
described,  are  fictitious  reproductions  of  other  archiepiscopal  seals.  W« 
believe  that  they  are  so  r^arded  by  Mr.  Beady,  in  whose  loi^  tried 
experience  we  have  the  highest  Reliance,  and  wlv>  bas  devoted  special 
attentioQ  to  the  Kentish  series, 

A.  T. 

Confimuition  qf  the  grant  of  Ae  GhunA  of  Betley,  Kent,  with  other 
prwUeges,  to  the  Prwry  of  Ch/vt  Church,  London  {Public  Rte&rdi,  JipUt 
HouM,  21,  A.  Box  47). 

Tomas,  Dei  gratia  Cantuariensis  tecdesite  minister  humiliB,  venerabilis 
&atri  Waltero  Rofensi  Episoopo,  et  universis  sanctte  matris  tecclesite  filji 
salutem.  Quod  ad  multonim  noticiam  pervenire  ouogruum  duximus, 
litteranun  monimentis  commendare  decrevimiis.  Koscat  igitur  prtesens 
Ktaa  et  secutura  posteritas,,  noe  conces^sse  et  pnesenti  carta  confinnasse 
dilectia  filiis  sostris  Canonicie  Sanctee  Trinitatis,  London',  tarn  prs»en~ 
tibus  quam  futuris,  (ecclesiam  Sanctre  Marite  de  Bixle,  quiete  habcndam 
et  perpetno  poestdendam,  quam  bonte  memorite  WiUielmus  prtedeoessor 
ouster  illis  in  elemosiuam  perpetuam  coutulit,  et  pis  recordatioQis  Tea- 
balduB  successor  illiiis,  noeter  vero  prtedeccssor,  eisdem  perpetuo  concessit 
et  confirmavjt.  Unde  et  nos  quoque,  memoratorum  patrum  sequentea 
Testigia,  caritatis  iutoitu  hsnc  eandem  atcclesiani  preedictis  fratribus, 
sicut  noBtram  propriam  elemoaioam,  perpetuo  confirmamus,  et  anctoritate 
qua  fungimur  corroboramus,  cum  terria  ad  earn  pertinentibuB,  et  ded- 
mis  omnium  rerum  qum  decimari  debent,  at  nomiuattm  de  pannagio,  de 
pords,  et  de  denariis;  et  concedtmus  eis  habere  i.  animalia  in  dominico 
herbagio  noetro,  et  x.  porras  in  bosco  noatro  sine  pannagio.  Volumus 
itaque  et  pnocipimua  ut  prcedicti  frBtres  banc  elemosinam  noetram  bene 
et  in  pace,  libere,  et  quiete  et  houorifice  teneant,  sicut  melius  et  quietius 
tenuerunt  aliquo  tempore  ;  probibentea  ne  uUi  omnino  humiaum  temere 
inde  eos  liceat  perturbare,  aut  aliquibus  vexationibus  fatigare. 

[I.8.] 

Endorsed, — Bizle. 

Sanctus  Thomas  Archiepieeopus  de  cecclesia  de  Biile,  et  de  z. 
ammalibuH  in  dominico  herbagio,  et  de  x.  porcis,  sine  pannagio,  et  de 
decima  pannagiL 
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Snstftute. 

NOVKMBBE   6,    1868. 

The  Very  Rev.  Cakon  Rock,  D.D.,  in  the  Ch^r. 

The  Chairv AN  made  aome  pre&toiy  remarka  in  reference  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  new  seeBion.  The  annual  meeting  at  Lancaster  had  been  veiy 
successful  in  every  way.  There  had  been  good  memoirs  brought  before 
the  Bflotious,  good  excumons,  and  a  good  attendance.  The  cordial  and 
graceful  hospitalities  which  had  been  most  handsomely  extended  to  the 
visitore  at  the  Lancaster  meeting  had  contributed  much  to  the  sucohb  of 
that  gathering,  and  had  associated  it  with  most  pleaaun^le  reooUectioiii 
to  those  present  on  the  occasion. 

During  the  recess,  the  question  of  the  conservation  of  one  of  the  ancient 
gates  of  Tenby  had  again  engaged  the  attention  of  the  officers  of  the  Insti- 
tute; the  subject  was  still  under  consideration.  ItwaBtheopinionofalarge 
number  of  the  residents  in  Tenby  that  the  gate  could  be  preserved,  witli 
due  regard  to  the  improvement  of  the  town  and  the  property  surround- 
ing it.  The  Council  of  the  Institute  were  quite  of  that  opinion,  and  Dr. 
Rook  trusted  that  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  would  strengthen  the  hands 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Tenby  who  wished  to  preserve  bo  worthy  a  relic  of 
the  fortifications  of  their  ancient  town. 

There  had  been  a  change.  Canon  Rock  observed,  in  the  constitution  of 
the  Institute  which  would,  he  hoped,  be  the  means  of  extending  the 
influence  and  advantages  of  the  Society.  He  alluded  to  the  admission  of 
members  of  kindred  societies  as  "  Associated  Membeis,"  on  the  payment 
of  half  the  usual  subscription.  By  this  arrangement  the  monthly  meet- 
ings could  be  attended  during  the  session,  and  the  library  of  the  Insti- 
tute used  by  such  members.  He  hoped  that  this  privilege  would  be 
largely  turned  to  account;  at  the  same  time  ordinary  members  would  be 
very  welcome,  and  the  opening  of  a  new  session  was  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity for  any  accessions  to  their  list 

At  Lancaster  the  choice  of  a  place  for  the  next  year's  meeting  was 
referred  to  the  CouncU ;  and  very  lately  Bury  St  Edmunds  had  been 
fixed  upon  as  the  scene  of  the  gathering  for  1869.  Good  promises  of 
support  had  been  given  to  a  meeting  there,  of  which  it  was  oonfidently 
hoped  that  the  Marquis  of  Bristol  wo^d  accept  the  presidency. 

Canon  Rock  regretted  that  he  must  conclude  with  a  reference  to  a 
melancholy  event  Since  the  Institute  had  last  met  in  those  rooms  one 
of  their  beet  friends  and  supporters  had  died,  Mr,  Felix  Slada  He  had 
long  been  known  as  one  of  the  most  generous  and  distinguished  pro- 
moters of  the  scienoe  of  Archaeology,  and  he  had  acted  up  most  fully  to 
l^t  feeling  in  the  liberal  bequests  that  be  bad  made  to  the  National 
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Depoutory  of  the  predons  oolleotionfl  that  lie  had  formed  with  great 
gkill  and  taste.  Besides  the  mnnificent  endowment  that  he  had  devised 
for  the  promotioii  of  the  Fine  Arts,  their  departed  friend,  Canon  Eock  ob- 
served, had  shewn  with  very  kind  consideration  his  cordial  sympathy  in 
the  special  puiBuite  of  ArchEoologists  and  of  the  members  of  the  Inati- 
tate,  with  which  he  had  for  some  years  been  associated  Mr.  Slade  had 
borne  the  Sooiety  in  friendly  remembrance,  as  evinced  by  a  bequest  of 
one  hundred  pounds  in  furtheranoe  of  its  eGTorta  for  the  study  and  pre- 
servation of  National  Monuments.  He  had  also  bequeathed  to  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  a  gratifying  mark  of  the  like  friendly  interest; 

The  Kev.  J.  Fuller  Rubsell,  B.G.L.,  then  read  a  memoir  "  On  the 
Painted  Glass  in  Fatrford  Church,  Gloucestershire,  and  its  claim  to  be 
ooDsidered  the  work  of  Albert  Diirer."  This  has  been  printed  in  this 
Journal,  toL  ixv.,  p.  119. 

Mr.  J.  O.  Waller  followed,  ezpresnng  his  entire  aoqnieeoenGe  in  all 
Mr.  Soaeell's  criticiEms ;  and  detailed  the  result  of  his  own  reeent  eiami- 
nation  of  the  windows.  Upon  many  points  of  artistic  detiul,  to  which  he 
lefeired,  he  oould  not  consider  those  windows  to  be  the  work  of  BUrer. 

Some  notes  by  Mr.  Westlake,  taking  somewhat  similar  ground  to  Mr. 
Waller,  and  entirely  supporting  Mr.  Russell's  viewst  were  readi 

Mr.  H.  F.  Holt,  in  reply,  admitted  the  reference  to  the  Faiiford 
windows  by  literary  men,  but  still  considered  them  to  have  been  greatly 
neglected  in  the  interests  of  Art,  and  his  reproach  was  meant  for  Art 
critics.  After  all  that  had  been  said,  the  matter  was  still  in  utter 
doi^ess.  If  Albert  DUrer  did  not  execute  the  Fairford  windows, 
he  might  ask  "Who  didi"  No  one  else  had  been  named  As  to 
those  windows  not  being  good  enough  for  Diirer,  it  was  not  fair  to  com- 
pare them  with  others  of  his  works  so  different  in  every  respect ;  as  well 
might  we  compare  Stanfield's  scenes  at  the  theatre  with  the  last  pro- 
duction of  his  easel.  Reverting  to  the  personal  history  of  Diirer,  Mr. 
Holt  maintuued  that  be  was  apprenticed  to  Wohlgemuth  to  leani  wood- 
cutting and  not  Art.  Artists  were  not  apprenticed.  He  maintained  that 
the  colophon  of  the  Nurembet^  Chronicle  was  not  inoonsistent  with 
DUrer'a  claim  to  the  most  important  portion  of  its  illustrations.  lu 
1494  DUrer  signed  himself  "  Mahler."  Of  what }  No  picture  of  his 
was  known  till  1606  ;  wood  engraving  was  a  trade,  not  an  Art.  Twenty 
yeais  of  his  life  were  to  be  accounted  for,  during  which  he  styled  himself 
"  artist."  He  had  been  entered  among  the  glaas-paintera  of  the  period, 
and  he  must  have  denoted  by  his  signature  that  he  was  an  artist  in  glass- 
painting.  As  regarded  the  technical  artistic  details,  he  did  not  stand 
alone  in  his  opinion  that  they  were  quite  consistent  with  Diirer's  style 
and  manner.  As  to  the  windows  themselves,  they  might  have  reached 
this  country  through  the  wealthy  Flemish  merchants  and  money-lendera, 
the  Fuller  family,  who  were  great  patrons  of  Durer.  Both  the  Dantzio 
and  Beaune  pictures  Mr.  Holt  considered  suspicious,  and  nothing  he  had 
heard  that  evening  had  shaken  his  conviction  that  the  Fairford  windows 
were  actually  works  of  Albert  Diirer, 

Mr.  Eduuni)  Oldpield,  F.S.A,,  drew  attention  to  two  engravings, 
which  he  exhibited,  of  saints  from  Diirer's  known  works  at  Mimich.  He 
thought  that  there  was  nothing  in  keeping  between  them  and  any  of  the 
drawings  on  the  Fairford  glass.  The  architecture  of  the  Fairford  glass 
was  certainly  more  English  than  foreign. 
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Professor  WEamAOOTTjR.  A.,  would  slightly  touch  upon  the  Art  view  of 
the  subject  The  oontparisoQ  instituted  by  Mr.  Holt  with  the  Staafield 
pictures  was  uufortuaate,  as  any  artistio  eye  could  detect  the  same  hand, 
both  in  hia  scenery  and  in  his  easel  pictures.  From  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  Fairford  windows,  he  felt  coDvinced  that  they  could  not  be  th» 
work  of  Albert  Diirer. 

Mr.  Talbot  Bort,  F.S.A.,  observed,  that  if  Albert  Diirer  designed  the 
Fairford  windows,  he  must  have  had  a  prophetic  eye  to  the  architecture 
that  would  at  a  future  time  flourish  in  certain  oontinentol  countries.  At 
that  time  the  architectural  decoration  exhibited  in  the  Fairford  glass  was 
peculiar  to  England. 

The  Chairhan  made  some  remarks  updn  the  alignments  that  had  been 
adduced,  introducing  references  to  hia  own  artistic  experiences.  He  con- 
sidered the  result  of  the  discussion  Tety  conclusive  against  Diirer's  claim 
to  be  the  artist  of  the  F^uford  wiudowa  Thanks  were  due  to  Mr.  FuUer 
Russell  fen*  hia  v^uable  memoir,  and  to  Mr.  Holt  tdso  for  his  &ir  and 
straight-forward  reply. 

The  discussion  was  continued  to  such  a  length  that  no  other  subject 
was  brought  forward.  The  conuderatiob  of  various  objects  referred  to  in 
the  programme  was  adjo'umed  to  the  next  meeting. 

flntfquUU  snli  tXSaxU  of  9rt  m^aiiA 
By  Mr.  Thomas  Paradise.— A  photograph  of  a  Saxon  urn  of  unusual 

type,  found  iu  the  parish  of  St.  George,  just  outside  the  town  of  Stam- 
ford, in  a  cutting  for  the  Stamford  and  Ulssendine  railway.  It  lay  at  a 
depth  of  4  ft,  near  the  Uifington  road.  The  "navvy"  by  whom  it  was 
brought  to  light  hastened  to  throw  out  the  contenta,  consisting,  as  stated, 
of  clay  and  a  little  mould  ;  his  expectation  of  finding  coin  was  disap- 
pointed ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  bones  or  other  relics  were 
found  in  the  urn.  It  has  been  presented  to  the  Marchioness  of  Kieter, 
aud  ia  now  at  fiu^hley  House.     The  urn  (here  figured)  measures  in 


Suon  Urn,  found  >t  Stamford.    Hcluht,  «)  In. :  diuneUr,  8]  In. 
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height  6{  in.,  diameter  nearly  7  in.  It  ia  of  the  usual  dork-colored  ware  of 
the  period.  In  the  general  form  it  reaenibleB  many  of  the  Auglo-Saion 
vasee  disinterred  in  GlouceBtershiro  by  Mr.  Wylie,  also  at  Wilbraham 
and  Linton,  Cambridgeshire,  by  the  late  Lord  Braybrooke,  and  elsevhere. 
The  peculiarity  in  its  &ahinii  consiets  in  the  ornamentation  in  zigzag,  or 
diagonal  arrangement,  with  intervening  rows  of  impressed  markinge, 
likewise  in  diagonal  directions.  There  are  also  two  rows  of  the  like 
loai^Dge,  of  three  distinct  pattemB,  around  the  neck  and  shoulder  of  the 
um.  The  pottery  of  the  period  has  mostly  ribs  or  bosses,  sometimes  in 
oonmderable  relief,  but  in  parallel  or  vertical  arrangement,  all  around  the 
body  of  the  urn.' 

Shortly  after  the  discovery  of  the  um  above  described,  some  remains 
of  an  earlier  period  were  brought  to  light  near  Stamft^rd,  in  ploughing. 
A  huge  block  of  stone,  as  it  was  Buppoaed  to  be,  had  impeded  the  pro- 
gresB  of  the  plough.  The  laborers  proceeded  to  dig  around  and  dislodge 
it  ;  vhen  drawn  to  the  surface  by  the  aid  of  horses,  the  block  proved  to 
b«  a  cofBn  containing  two  skeletons  and  a  quantity  of  pottery  ;  most  of 
the  bones  crumbled  to  dust  when  exposed  to  the  air.  Unfortunately  the 
masaive  coffin  was  emptied  of  its  contents.  Dr.  Newman,  M.D.,  of  Stam- 
ford, having  examined  the  bones,  said  to  have  been  in  part  remoTod  from 
the  coffin,  and  in  part  to  have  been  found  on  the  north  side  of  and  parallel 
to  it,  reported  that  there  was  evidence  of  the  existence  of  three  adtiH 
Blwletons.  The  bones  are  human,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
fragments  that  would  seem  to  be  those  of  a  large  dog.  One,  a  largo  dcull, 
ia  probably  that  of  an  adult  man  ;  it  is  said  to  have  been  found  at  the 
west  end  of  the  coffin,  which  had  been  deposited  east  and  west.  This 
skull  shows  traces  of  burning,  A  small  skull  found  in  the  coffin,  at  the 
east  end,  is  that  of  an  adutt  female.  The  discovery  of  several  iron  nails 
near  the  third  skuU  suggests  that  the  corpse  had  been  enclosed  in  a  coffin 
of  wood.  In  the  stone  coffin,  fragments  of  about  a  dozen  small  vessels 
were  found,  also  portions  of  a  glass  ampulla  or  "lachrymatory  ;"  these 
determine  the  period  to  which  the  interments  belong  ;  the  earthen  vessels 
appear  to  be  firom  the  potteries  at  Castor,  the  Durobrivo!  of  the  Romans. 
The  pottery,  glass,  a  bone  pin,  &c,  will  be  preserved,  as  Mr,  Paradise 
stated,  in  the  Museum  of  the  Stamford  Institution.  The  site  of  the 
deposit  is  about  half  a  mile  from  the  Ermine  Street 

On  a  subsequent  occauon  the  same  obliging  correspondent  communi- 
cated the  discovery  of  some  fiirther  remains  close  to  the  spot  where  the 
Anglo-Saxon  um  bad  been  disinterred,  and  lupposed  to  be  of  the  same 
period.  They  included  fragments  of  pottery,  an  iron  spear,  a  skull  of  a 
middle-aged  man,  with  the  t«eth  in  perfect  condition,  human  bones,  Ac. 
Dr.  Newman  considered  the  cranium  to  be  of  the  elongated  typo  of  the 
Teutonic  race,  differing  from  the  rounder  Celtic  skull.  He  noticed  also 
n  molar  tooth  of  some  herbivorous  animal,  nnd  a  bone  of  some  species  of 
deer.  The  pottery  consisted  of  portions  of  three  vessels,  one  of  them  of 
red  ware  ornamented  with  lines,  the  other  two  of  stone- coloured  ware. 

The  urns  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  present  remarkable  variety,  both 
in  form  and  omauientatiou.  A  few  very  peculiar  examples  have  been 
brought   to  light,  amongst  wliicb  tbnt  now  figured  claims  attention,  on 

r  Stamford,  it  Caatis  Tjlliim.    Sea 
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account  of  the  unique  Guhiou  of  its  diagonaUy-amuged  decoration.  A 
still  more  unusual  example  has  been  figured  b;  Mr.  Boacb  Smitli  in  hi> 
Golleotaueo,  vol.  ir.  p.  159  :  it  was  found  at  Eempston,  Bedfordsiiire, 
with  unbunit  skeletons,  an  iron  un\ho,  and  other  relics  of  the  usual  types. 
This  um  is  formed  with  deep  semiciroular  flutings  &om  the  slioulder  to 
the  bottom  ;  a  variety  ia  form  of  which  uo  other  example  has  been 
noticed  ;  at  the  bottom  a  piece  of  glass  about  the  eize  of  a  ahilling  was 
inserted  whilst  the  clay  was  moist.  The  late  Mr.  Kemblo  described  also 
an  urn  found  uear  the  Elbe,  haviug  two  pieces  of  green  glass  inserted, 
one  in  the  bottom,  the  other  like  a  window  in  the  wall  of  the  veeseL 

By  Mr.  Edudkd  Oldfield,  F.S.A. — Two  eiigravingB  of  productions  by 
Albert  DUrer  preserved  at  Munich,  aud  representing  saints.  Tfaey  present 
well-oharactensed  exemplifications  of  the  style  of  design  that  prevails  in 
the  undoubted  works  of  that  gieat  artist. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  Fuller  Russell,  G.D.,  F.S.A. — Several  choice  ex- 
amples of  Art,  of  the  age  of  Diirer,  and  illustrative  of  Mr.  RusselTs 
observations  on  the  conjectural  attribution  of  the  painted  glass  in  Fair- 
ford  Church  to  that  master. 

By  Major.Oeneral  J.  H.  Liprot,  RA. — A  oolleotion  of  helmets  called 
"Siuades,"  lately  obtained  for  the  Rc^al  Artillery  Museum  at  Woulwicli, 
from  the  Turkish  Arsenal  at  Rhodes. — A  memoir  prepared  by  Mr.  Hewitt 
in  relation  to  these  highly  curious  ralics  of  the  knights  of  Rhodes  in  the 
fifteenth  century  was  unavoidably  deferred.  It  has  been  printed  in  this 
volume,  p.  20,  anfe. 
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A  Toy  remarkable  Ronua  relio  has  been  found  in  the  pariah  of  Car- 
ridm,  Liolithgomhire  ;  it  is  a  l^onory  tablet  of  unusually  Ui^  dimen- 
BiooB  and  perfect  preservatian.  At  each  end  there  is  a  bas-relief,  the 
oae  representing  a  horaeman  careering  over  the  slain  and  wounded 
Britons,  the  other  is  a  sacrificial  soeae.  The  tablet  is  of  special  valne  aa 
prpTing  that  the  Wall  of  Antouioe  extended  to  the  Forth.  Photographs 
that  admirably  reproduce  the  det^la  of  the  sculpture  may  be  obtained 
&om  lit.  Waldie,  Linlithgow.  Price  2t.,  or  on  a  Btnaller  scale,  1a,  poet 
free. 

We  anaonnce  with  pleasure  the  promiae  of  a  Tolume  of  English 
Gbartera  by  Mr.  Thorpe.  Part  IT.,  the  Topographical  portion,  of  the 
"  Diplomatorium  AngUcum "  will,  together  with  the  first  volume  pub- 
ItBlied  in  1869,  comprise  the  charters  of  the  pre-Normanie  period.  To 
the  oouuty-historinn,  the  choich-historian,  and  the  archteologist,  this 
collection  cannot  ftui  to  be  valuablo.  flach  volume  of  the  series  will  be 
complete  in  itself,  the  whole  being  arranged  in  separate  countiee.  The 
first,  now  ready  for  press,  will  comprise  the  Topographical  Charters  of 
Kent,  Sussex,  Surrey,  Middlesex,  and  Herts.  Subsraribcis'  names  are 
Teoeived  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Smith,  36,  Soho  Squcire.  Subscription  price  one 
guinea. 

Mr.  Edmuni)  B.  Febrei  proposes  to  publish  (by  subscription  lOs.  $d.) 
a  volume  in  illustration  of  Sisuth  Wingfield  Manor,  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  relics  of  its  class  in  Derbyshire.  It  was  built,  aa  supposed, 
by  Lord  Cromwell,  Lord  Treasurer  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  j  and  it  may 
be  described  as  of  the  transition  from  Decorated  to  Perpendicular. 
The  romantic  interest  of  the  Manor  is  enhauced  by  the  &ct  that  it  was 
for  several  years  the  prison  of  Mary  Stuart.  Subscribers'  names  may 
be  addressed  to  the  author,  1,  Trinity  Place,  Charing  Cross. 

In  the  last  issue  of  the  Collectanea  Antiqua,  on  the  completion  of  the 
^xth  volume  of  that  inestimable  oontribntion  to  arctueologioal  hterature, 
Mr.  Roach  Suith  made  known  his  intention  to  print  memoirs  of  the  late 
eminent  antiquary  aoA  draftsman,  Fairholt,  by  whose  tasted  pencil  his 
works  hod  been  admirably  illustrated.  The  volume  will  form  an  indis- 
pensable complement  to  the  "Collectanea."  Ilie  proposed  subscripUon  is 
20«.  Names  of  subscriber  should  be  addressed,  without  delay,  to  Mr. 
Roach  Smith,  Temple  Place,  Strood,  by  Rochester.  The  improssioD  is 
strictly  limited  to  subscribeis. 

A  volume  of  considerable  interest  in  regard  to  the  marches  of  Wales 
is  in  preparation  by  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Robinson,  Vioar  of  Norton  Canon, 
Weobley, entitled  History  of  the  Castles  of  Herefordshire  and  their  Lords. 
It  will  include  the  oastles  of  Brampton  Brian,  Bransill,  Clifford,  Goodrich, 
Hereford,  Kilpeck,  Penyard,  Weobley,  Wigmoro,  Ac  Subscribers'  names 
are  received  by  the  antlior,  or  by  Messrs.  Head  and  Hull,  Hereford.  The 
work  will  form  one  volume  demy  4to,  with  25  engravings.  Price  (to 
subscribers,)  2(}(. 

On  a  fonner  oocaeion  ire  invited  uotiw  to  the  conlributious  toward  a 
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perochial  History  of  ComwiJl,  in  courE«  of  preparation  by  Mr.  Jobk 
Macleak,  F.S.A.  Part  I.,  containing  tlie  PariEh  of  Blisland,  in  the 
Deanery  of  Trigg  Minor,  liae  been  issued  to  the  Bubecribera,  piice  It. 
Part  II.,  the  History  of  the  Parish  and  Borough  of  Bodmin,  is  ready  for 
the  press.  SubscribetB'  names  are  received  by  MeBsrs.  Nichols,  Parlia- 
ment Street ;  or  by  the  Author,  PalliDgewick  Lodge,  Hammersmith.  The 
work  is  amply  illusti-ated.     Each  parish  maybe  obtained  Eeparately. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Caubbian  AscHfoLOGicAL  Association 
viU  be  held  at  Kidgend,  commencing  on  AugUEt  9th.  The  Eaii  of 
DunraYcn  will  preside  on  the  o 


In  the  Memoir  on  Bronze  Celtic  Relics,  at  page  63,  a>tte,tv;o  objects 
contributed  by  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Weston  are  described  as  found  at "  Graben," 
in  Weatmiorland.     The  name  of  the  place  should  be  Gmber. 
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LETEN3  HALL,  WESTMORELAND.' 

Bj  Uw  BE7.  O.  T.  WBfflOK,  H.A.,  Tlar  ol  Croabr  BiTsiinrortta. 

Thb  origin  of  the  word  "  Levens "  I  have  been  unable 
■with  certainty  to  determine.  In  the  Domesday  Survey,  it 
ia  spelled  "  Lefuenes."  Now  le/e  and  leve  being  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  for  leaf,  making  in  the  plural  leven,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  word  harlng  a  final  s  added  as  a  reduplication 
of  the  plural,  simply  means  kaves ;  and  that  to  a  district 
abounding  in  trees,  there  was  an  obvious  appropriateness 
in  the  name.  But,  apart  from  the  want  of  distinctireDess 
in  such  an  appellation,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  trees, 
though  they  abound  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  house  now, 
were  equally  abundant  centuries  ago  ;  or,  at  any  rate,  that 
the  extensive  tract  of  country  comprising  the  original  manor 
was  so  remarkable  for  its  growth  of  timber,  or  its  woods,  as 
to  obtain  from  that  circumstance  its  peculiar  name.  On  the 
contrary,  a  great  portion  of  the  manor  must  hare  been  fen- 
land,  and,  therefore,  destitute  of  timber. 

And  it  seems  to  me  highly  probable,  that  it  was  this 
tract  of  flat  fenny  land,  on  the  edge  of  which  the  Hall 
stands,  that  gave  rise  to  the  name ;  and  that  in  one  of 
three  ways : — 

Leven,  a  word  still  retained  in  Scotland,  denotes  an  open 
space  lying  between  woods ;  and  having  the  same  origin  as 
the  word  level,  may  be  applied  to  such  tracts  either  from 
the  wood  once  upon  them  having  been  levelled,  as  ^fidd  de- 
notes an  open  space  of  pasture  or  cultivable  land  on  which 
the  wood  has  been  felled.    Or  else  the  word  may  be  applied 
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to  such  tracts  on  account  of  their  general  flat,  level  charac- 
ter, and  they  would  be  called  The  Levens,  or  Tlie  Leveis,  in 
the  same  way  that  such  tracts  in  other  parts  of  Eugland — 
for  instance,  in  the  flat  fenny  districts  of  Lincolnshire,  Cam- 
bridgeshire, and  Essex,  are  frequently  called  The  Flats. 
Or  the  word  Levins  (and  this  is  an  ancient  way  of  spell- 
ing the  name  of  the  house),  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
leg,  legen  (as  wave  from  wag),  signifles  lightning,  flames — 
"  hia  burning  levin-brand  in  hand  he  took," — and  may  have 
been  applied  to  this  tract  from  the  peat  which  forms  its 
soil  being  used  for  fuel.  Or,  thirdly  (but  this  I  thick  the 
least  likely  of  the  three),  may  Levens  be  a  corruptioD  of  the 
Norman-French,  which  still  lingers  in  so  many  names,  and 
mean  the  Manor  of  Le-fens  ^ 

■  One  derivation  we  may,  I  think,  certainly  discard,  though 
it  has  the  prestige  of  antiquity,  and  served  to  give  to  the 
knightly  owners  of  the  manor,  the  family  of  "  De  Levins,"  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  as  their  heraldic  badge,  a  slip  of  vine, 
namely,  that  which  would  imply  the  existence  of  extensive 
vineyards  in  this  district  It  is  true  that  many  parts  of 
England  were,  centuries  ago,  cultivated  as  vineyards ;  and  it 
is  true  that  a  former  steward  of  this  manor,  one  James 
Loftus,  writing  to  his  master.  Colonel  Grahme,  in  1701,  says, 
"  bemunt "  (Beaumont,  the  gardener)  "  bids  me  tell  you  that 
grapes  ripens  very  well  here  ;"  stiU  I  do  not  think  the  cli- 
mate of  Westmoreland  can  have  been  then  so  far  different 
from  what  it  is  now,  as  to  render  any  extensive  cultivatiou 
of  the  vine  possible  in  this  district. 

However,  leaving  the  origin  of  the  name  of  the  manor, 
we  may  proceed  to  its  history. 

Referring  to  the  excellent  county  history  of  Nicholson  and 
Burn,  we  -find  that  Levens,  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  or 
soon  after,  was  part  of  the  possessions  of  Tosti,  Eari  of 
Northumberland ;  and  that,  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday 
Survey  it  belonged  to  Roger  of  Poictou.  In  tlte  34th  year 
of  Henry  IL,  Ketel,  who  then  owned  the  manor,  sold  off 
one  moiety  of  it,  viz.,  that  with  which  we  are  at  present 
concerned,  and  which  afl^rwards  became  known  as  Upper 
or  Over  Levens,  to  Henry,  son  of  Norman  de  Redemau  ; 
and  in  the  possession  of  the  Rederaan  family  it  continued 
for  rather  more  than  three  hundred  years.  The  other  half 
of  the  manor  passed  from  Ketel,  or  his  immediate  successors, 
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into  the  hands  of  a  family  of  note  of  the  name  of  De  Levina, 
some  of  -whom  are  expressly  styleil,  of  "  Levins  Hall."  This 
would  seem  to  imply  that  the  original  manor-house,  or  hall, 
was  situate  in  this  half  of  the  estate  ;  indeed  it  would  be  but 
natural  that  the  owner,  on  parting  with  a  portion  of  his 
property,  would  retain  that  coDtsiniog  his  own  residence. 
However,  from  the  first-  division  of  the  manor,  t^e  two 
moieties  remained  distinct,  and  became  known  as  Upper, 
or  Over  Levens,  and  Nether,  or  Under  Levens,  each  having- 
its  own  hall,  or  manorial  residence. 

Of  the  two,  I  should  be  indined  to  think  that  the  Upper, 
or  Over  Levens, — the  one  with  which  we  have  now  to  do, 
— became  also  the  upper  in  point  of  consequence.  In  what 
remains  of  Nether  Levena  Hall,  the  chief,  if  not  the  only 
architectural  feature  worthy  of  note  is  a  good  four-lighted 
-window  (but  not  an  oriel)  in  the  dining-hall,  of  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.  or  the  beginning  of  that  of  Henry  VIII. ; 
further,  its  rooms  are  smaller,  and  their  decorations,  inferior 
in  character  to  those  of  this  Levens,  which,  if  1  am  right  in 
regarding  the  main  plan  of  the  existing  building  as  dating 
considerably  beyond  Henry  VIl.'s  reign,  must,  from  the  size 
of  its  ball  and  other  rooms,  have  belonged  to  a  family  of 
great  wealth  and  importance.  Such,  indeed,  we  know  the 
lamily  of  the  Redemans  to  have  been,  and  this  was  the 
residence  of  the  principal  family  of  that  name.  One  Henry 
de  Redeman,  probably  the  purchaser  of  the  estate  in  the 
time  of  Henry  II.,  was  Seneschal  of  Kendal.  In  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.,  Matthew  de  Redeman  was  also  Seneschal  of 
Kendal ;  and  in  subsequent  reigns  others  of  the  family  were 
representatives  of  the  county  of  Westmoreland  in  Parlia- 
ment. 

It  passed  out  of  the  possession  of  this  family  by  purchase- 
into  tiiat  of  the  BelUaghams  of  Burneside,  near  Kendal,  some 
time  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  and,  after 
remaining  in  their  possession  about  two  centuries,  it  was 
purchased  by  Colonel  James  Grahme,  Privy  Purse  to  King 
James  II.,  younger  brother  of  Sir  Richard  Grahme  of 
Netherby,  in  the  possession  of  whose  descendants  it  has 
continued  ever  since. 

It  has  thus,  during  the  last  seven  hundred  years,  been  in 
the  hands  of  three  families — the  Redemans,  the  Bellinghams, 
aad  Colonel  Grahme  and  his  descendants ;   of  each  set  of 
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possessors  traces  may  be  discovered  ia  the  old  building. 
The  work  of  the  Bellinghams  is  of  course  very  apparent — 
so  apparent,  indeed,  as  to  give  one  the  impression  of  the 
entire  building  being  an  erection  of  the  Elizabethan  period. 
There  are  traces,  however,  of  what  I  feel  sure  is  a  much 
older  building,  carrying  us  back  to  the  occupancy  of  the 
Eedemans. 

The  traces  I  allude  to  are,  two  pointed  doorways  at  the  foot 
of  the  tower  on  the  north  side  of  the  building,  and  two 
other  doorways  in  a  vaulted  cellar  below  the  drawing- 
room,  of  a  peculiar  construction  which  originated  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  to  which  I  believe  the  name  of  square 
trefoil-headed  has  been  given.     (See  woodcut.)     It  is  the 

existence  of  this  cellar  that  convinces 

me  that  this  building  was  originally 
one  of  the  Pole  Towers  of  this  district 
— such  being  one  of  their  invariable 
features.'  See  the  ground-plans  at  the 
close  of  this  memoir. 

These  pele  towers  were  the  usual  fortified  manor-bouses 
of  the  Border  Country.  They  consisted  of  a  hall,  some 
thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  feet  long,  by  about  half  the  breadth ; 
the  floor  raised  but  little,  if  at  all,  above  the  level  of  the 
ground  outside ;  the  lofty  roof,  open  to  view,  of  ma3sive  oakea 
timber,  more  or  less  ornamental  in  its  construction.  The 
chief  entrance  to  the  building  from  without  was  in  the  side 
of  the  hall,  nearly  at  one  end  of  it,  which  was  Eometimea 
protected  by  a  tower  as  seems  to  have  been  the  case  here. 
Immediately  opposite  to  this  door,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ball  was  another  door  opening  into  a  court-yard  in  the  rear. 
These  two  doors  were  screened  ofi"  from  the  hall  by  a  stroDg 
oaken  partition  extending  across  it,  ten  or  twelve  feet  high, 
oflen  beautifully  carved,  so  placed  as  to  form  between  it  and 
the  end  wall  a  sufficiently  spacious  piusage.  In  this  end  wall 
were  entrances  to  the  kitchen,  the  buttery,  and  other  offices. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  hall  was  the  dais,  a  raised  floor  of 
one  step,  extending  the  entire  breadth  of  the  chamber,  where 
was  placed  the  long  table,  at  the  higher  side  of  which  the 
lord  and  his  family  and  any  distinguished  guests  took  their 

*  The  doorways  in  thu  »nd  tha  adjoin-  indicated  by  the  letters  a  to  &  Thod<w- 
Ing  vaulted  oeljan  are  marked  in  the  way,/,  has  been  broken  tlirough  at  lona 
aocomputying  ground-plan  (No.  1 )  and      oompnratively  recent  time. 
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mealfl  ;  while  guests  of  inferior  rank  were  seated,  with  the 
retainers,  at  tables  ranging  either  along  each  side  or  down 
the  centre  of  the  room.  The  hall  vas  also  used  for  the 
transaction  of  all  mattei-a  of  business  between  the  lord  and 
his  vassals.  In  it  he  held  hia  royalty  court  or  court 
baron,  receiving  their  suit  and  service,  and  administering 
justice  according  to  the  powers  granted  to  him  by  the 
Crown. 

Adjoining  the  dais  end  of  the  hall  was  a  very  strongly 
built  tower,  rising  two,  three,  or  four  storeys  in  height  The 
basement  of  this  tower  was  always  a  masBively-constructed 
Taulted  cellar,  with  very  thick  walls,  lighted  by  small  iron- 
barred  windows.  The  hall  communicated  with  the  tower  by 
an  arched  stone  doorway,  closed,  first  by  a  massive  oak  door, 
and  then,  for  further  protection,  by  a  second  door  of  crossed 
iron  bars  framed  together.  This  doorway  also  gave  access  to 
a  stone  spiral  staircase  formed  in  one  angle  of  the  cellar  wall, 
going  up  the  entire  height  of  the  tower,  by  which  the  cbamhers 
iD  its  successive  storeys  were  reached.  The  first  chamber, 
called  the  Lord's  Solar,  was  the  bed-chamber  of  the  nuister  and 
mistress  of  the  house,  but,  being  of  considerable  size — some- 
times five-and-thirty  feet  by  twenty — was  also  used  as  a 
'withdrawing-room  for  the  family,  after  the  evening  meal, 
when  the  retainers,  who  had  shared  the  meal  at  a  lower 
table  in  the  hall,  prepared  to  pass  the  night  enwrapped  in 
quilts  spread  upon  the  rush-strewn  floor.  Above  this  cham- 
ber was  another,  which  formed  one  or  more  sleeping  rooms 
for  other  members  of  the  family.  Above  all  was  the  flat- 
.leaded  roof,  protected  by  an  embattled  parapet.  This  tower 
formed  the  stronghold,  or  keep,  of  the  dwelling.  In  the 
event  of  the  outer  fortifications  being  stormed,  aud  even  the 
hall  gained  by  an  enemy,  the  family  and  many  of  the  re- 
tainers would  find  here  a  place  of  safety,  where,  shut  in  by 
the  oaken  and  iron  doors  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  secure 
against  fire  and  almost  every  other  means  of  attack,  and 
with  access  to  the  well-stored  cellar,  they  might  hold  out  for 
a  considerable  time — perhaps  till  relief  arrived  from  some 
friendly  neighbour.  The  roof,  commanding  a  distant  view 
of  the  country,  and  from  which,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
approach  of  danger  had  probably  been  detected,  afforded 
them,  when  thus  besieged,  a  widely-seen  position  for  signals 
of  distress ;  and  from  behind  the  shelter  of  its  battlemente 
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mach  loss  and  annoyance  might  be  inflicted  on  the  baffled' 
foe  by  a  few  skilful  marksmen. 

Many  specimens  of  the  pele  tower  in  this  ita  early  state 
are  to  be  found  in  Westmorelaud,  and  Kentmere  Hall,  tbe 
seat  of  the  Gilpins,  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  Kent, 
may  bo  mentioned  as  a  good  example. 

^uch  a  building  I  believe  this  Hall  of  Levens  to  hare  been ; 
and  ita  main  features,  in  spite  of  all  subsequeut  alterations, 
are,  I  think,  discoverable. 

The  present  entrance  hall  was  the  hall  of  tbe  early  strong- 
hold, as  regards  at  least  its  four  walls.  Its  floor  was,  pro- 
bably, on  a  level  with  the  ground  outside,  instead  of  beitig 
elevated  as  now  ;  and  above,  instead  of  its  present  highly- 
wrougbt  plaster  ceiling,  the  massive  oaken  timber-work  of  its 
roof  would  be  open  to  view.  Then  in  lieu  of  the  present 
fireplace  in  the  east  wall,  to  warm  the  hall  a  huge  fire  of  logs 
burnt,  probably  in  the  centre  of  the  floor,  the  smoke  from 
which  would  find  its  exit  through  an  open  lantern  in  the 
roof.  The  entrance  would  be  in  the  west  wall,  probably  in 
the  part  now  covered  by  the  tower,  which  may  subsequently, 
though  still  in  ancient  times,  have  been  erected  as  a  protec- 
tion to  it.  The  existing  entrance,  and  also  the  spacious 
oaken  staircase,  are  part  of  the  alterations  made  by  Colonel 
Grrahme  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  kitchens  and  other  offices  were,  I  think,  at  the  end 
where  now  we  have  the  dining-room  ;  such  being  the  usual 
position  for  thera  ;  and  I  have  been  told  of  traces  of  buildings 
having  been  discovered  in  the  garden  at  this  end  of  the 
house,  with  indications,  if  I  remember  rightly,  of  their  having- 
been  destroyed  by  fire ;  these  may  perhnps  have  been  the 
foundations  of  those  portions  of  the  halt  in  its  most  ancient 
state. 

At  the  other,  that  is,  the  east  end  of  the  hall,  we  find  the 
vaulted  cellar,  which  always  formed  the  basement  chamber 
of  the  tower.  It  is  altogetlier  about  40  feet  long  by 
17^  wide,  and  7^  high  at  the  crown  of  the  arch;  but 
it  is  divided  into  two  by  a  cross  wall  in  which  is  one 
of  the  square  trefoil-headed  doors  I  have  before  alluded 
to.  There  are  thus  two  cellars,  an  outer  and  an  inner 
one  :  the  former,  which  is  the  smaller,  about  17^  feet 
by  10  ;  the  latter  17^  feet  by  23.  The  outer  and  smaller 
cellar  were  entered  from  without  through  two  doorways,  the 
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outer  one  in  a  projection  now  forming  the  basement  of  the 
bay-window  in  the  drawing-room ;  the  inner  in  the  massive 
wall  of  the  cellar  itself,  at  the  distance  of  about  six  feet. 
This  Litter  is  another  of  the  square  trefoil-headed  doors  of 
which  I  have  spoken.  The  spiral  stone  staircase  so  invariably 
found  in  these  towers  is  certainly  wanting  ;  but  I  think  the 
end  wall  of  the  tower,  in  which  it  would  have  been  found, 
was  taken  down  in  order  to  elongate  the  drawing-room,  or 
rather  to  add  the  library,  during  the  occupation  of  the  Belt- 
inghams,  and  that  the  massive  oak  staircase,  which  is  cer- 
tainly of  that  period,  was  substituted  for  it,  very  nearly  in  the 
same  position,  as  a  more  commodious  means  of  access  to  the 
upper  rooms.    See  the  plans  at  the  close  of  this  memoir. 

Such,  then,  would  seera  to  be  the  traces  of  the  building 
existing  in  the  time  of  the  Iledemans,  who,  as  I  have  said, 
resided  here  from  about  1200  to  1500  ;  and  these  traces  we 
may  perhaps  refer  back  to  the  fourteenth  century. 

We  now  come  to  its  occupation  under  its  next  owners — 
the  Bellingfaam  family. 

Some  time  about  the  year  1500  it  was  purchased  by  one 
Alan  Bellingham,  who  was  the  eighth  son  of  Sir  Kobert 
Bellingbam  of  Burneshead  or  Bumeside  Hall,  another  in- 
teresting tower-house  a  short  distance  on  the  north  side  of 
Kendal.  This  family  sprang  from  Bellingham  in  Tynedale, 
Korthumherland,  where  they  had  considerable  possessions 
at  a  very  early  (►eriod,  and  drew  their  descent  from  one 
Alan  de  BeUingbam  of  Bellingham,  in  the  time  of  William 
the  Cooqueror.  They  became  connected  with  Westmoreland 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  when  one  Richard  de  Bellingham 
married  Margaret,  the  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  Gilbert 
de  Burneshead,  and  through  that  marriage  became  possessed 
of  the  manor  and  settled  there.  The  father  of  the  said 
Kichard,  William  de  Bellingham,  judging  from  a  curious  old 
document  still  in  existence, — a  Record  of  the  Justices  Itine- 
rant of  King  Alexander  III.  of  the  Fleas  at  Wark,  in  the 
thirty-first  year  of  that  king's  reign, — would  seem  to  have 
been  a  man  of  great  power  and  influence,  and,  ^om  the 
perpetual  feuds  in  which  he  was  engaged,  sometimes  with 
the  smaller  landowners,  sometimes  with  the  powerful  eccle- 
siastical dignitaries  of  Hexham  and  Jedburgh,  to  have  been 
fond  of  using  his  power  and  influence  to  the  annoyance  of 
his  neighbours.    Among  the  many  disputes  in  which  he  was 
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iDvoIred  was  one  with  tlie  neighbouring  family  of  Charlton, 
respecting  the  pasture  of  Healejaide,  which  waa  decided 
against  him,  the  jury  giving  their  verdict  in  favour  of  the 
Charltons,  in  the  possession  of  which  family  it  has  continued 
ever  since.  His  claim,  too,  to  the  whole  of  the  manor  of 
Belltngham  would  seem  not  to  have  been  clear,  two  parts  of 
it  having  once  belonged  to  the  ancient  demesne  of  the  king. 
Being  summoned  to  make  answer  to  the  king  touching  this, 
he  replies  that  his  ancestors  had  held  the  manor  in  question, 
with  all  the  appurtenances,  from  time  immemorial,  under 
the  predecessors  of  the  King  of  Scotland,  by  the  service  of 
being  the  foresters  of  the  king  throughout  iUl  his  forests  in 
Tynedale — Tyuedale  having  been  granted  to  William  the 
Lion,  to  be  held  in  homage  of  the  King  of  England, — but 
that  he  "declined  to  litigate  with  his  lord  the  king,  and 
submitted  the  plea  to  his  grace." 

The  Chantry  Chapel  of  St.  Catherine,  in  the  very  curious 
stone-roofed  church  of  Bellingham  in  Northumberland,  was 
probably  founded  by  this  powerful  family.  Of  their  baronial 
stronghold  nothing  now  remains,  except  perhaps  its  site  be 
just  indicated  by  an  artificial  mound  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Hareshaw-Buru,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Mill,  which 
the  De  Bellinghams  are  known  to  have  held  of  the  Scottish 
king,  paying  for  it,  in  1263,  the  large  rent  for  those  times  of 
ten  pounds  sterling. 

The  family  has  now  altogether  disappeared  from  the 
county  where  they  were  once  so  powerful.  When  they 
parted  with  the  last  of  their  possessions  is  hardly  known ; 
but  in  appears  that  certnin  quit-rents  continued  to  be  paid 
to  a  representative  of  the  family  for  land  in  North  Tynedale 
down  to  as  late  a  period  as  1771. 

But  whatever  the  fortunes  of  the  Northumberland  &mily, 
an  important  branch  of  it  became  established  in  Westmore- 
land through  the  Richard  de  Bellingham,  who  settled  at 
Burneshead.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  occupancy  of  the 
manor  by  his  son  Robert,  his  grandson  Richard,  and  then  hy 
bis  greatigrandson  Robert.  Under  this  last  Robert  the  family 
rose  to  increased  distinction.  He  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood,  and  in  the  1 0th  Henry  V.  was  one  of  the  jurors 
on  the  inquisition  post  mortem  of  John  de  Clifford,  one  of  the 
noble  family  of  the  Westmoreland  Cliffords,  who  was  killed  at 
the  siege  of  Meaux  In  France  in  1422.    He  married  Elizabeth, 
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daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Tunstall  of  Thurland  in  the  county 
of  .Lancaster,  and  by  her  bad  eight  sons,  several  of  Tvhom 
became  founders  of  distinguished  branches  of  the  family  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  From  Richard,  the  second 
son,  descended  the  Bellinghams  of  Lincolnshire ;  from 
Thomas,  the  fourth  son,  the  BeUinghams  of  Sussex  and 
Surrey;  from  Alan,  the  eighth  son,  the  Bellinghama  of 
Helsington  and  Levens,  hy  his  wife  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
William  Grilpin  of  Eentmere. 

This  Alan  must  by  some  means  have  acquired  very  con- 
siderable wealth,  fur,  though  the  youngest  of  a  numerous 
family,  we  read  of  him  as  the  purchaser  of  large  estates  in 
this  county, — ^Levena,  Helsington,  Gaythome,  and  Fawcett 
Forest,  besides  divers  lordships  in  Lancashire  and  Northum- 
berland. He  was  Treasurer  of  Berwick  and  Deputy- Warden 
of  the  Marches;  and  he  received  from  Henry  VIII.,  in  the 
last  year  of  his  reign,  a  grant  of  the  fourth  part  of  the 
barony  of  Kendal,  called  the  Lumley  Fee.  Of  him,  in  allu- 
sion to  his  social  and,  at  the  same  time,  martial  disposition, 
was  made  the  rhyme,  still  to  be  seen  on  the  windows  of 
Levens, — ■ 

"  AmicuB,  Amioo,  Ahmna, 
Belliger,  Belligero,  Bellinghamiia." 

Eis  residence,  however,  when  in  Westmoreland  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  at  Levens,  but  at  Helsington.  Possibly  the 
house  at  Levens  may  have  gone  somewhat  to  decay,  for  the 
later  members  of  the  Redeman  family  seem  to  have  been  in 
no  way  distinguished  in  the  county,  as  their  ancestors  bad 
been,  and  perhaps  had  ceased  to  reside  at  it.  Certain  it  ia 
that  it  was  purchased  by  Alan  Bellingham  of  one  of  the 
Kedeman  family,  who  is  described  as  "  of  Thornton  near 
Kggleaton  in  Yorkshire." 

The  immediate  successors  of  Alan  Bellingham,  viz.,  his 
son  Thomas,  and  his  grandson,  a  second  Alan  Bellingham, 
continued  to  reside  at  Helsington.  Under  the  latter  the 
family  possessions  do  not  seem  to  hare  diminished,  for  by  an 
inquisition  after  his  death  in  1677,  it  was  found  that  he  was 
seised  of  the  manors  of  Over  Staveley,  Nether  Staveley, 
Hugill,  Sadgill,  Fairbank,  Grasmere,  Langdon,  Potter  Fell, 
Vowflatt,  Ulthwaite,  Rutherhead,  Sabergh,  Crookfell,  West- 
wood,  and  Roger  Holme,  an  island  on  Windermere,  with 
fishery  in  the  waters  of  Windermere,  Skeggleswater,  and 
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Grasraere.  He  was  buried  in  Kendal  Church,  as  others  of  his 
&mily  had  been,  and  a  brass,  recording  hia  name  with  those 
of  his  two  wires  and  of  his  children,  may  still  there  be  seen. 
He  was  succeeded  in  his  possessions  by  his  son  James,  who 
was  knighted  by  King  James  at  Durham  on  the  occasion  of 
his  first  coming  into  England  in  1 603,  and  who  would  appear 
to  bave  been  previously  one  of  the  cbief  gentlemen  of  tbe 
county,  for  in  the  year  1593  hia  name  occurs,  together  with 
that  of  Thomas  Strickland  (the  only  two  of  the  gentlemen  of 
Westmoreland)  in  a  reply  given  to  Lord  Scrope,  Warden  of 
the  Western  Marches,  on  his  asking  advice  from  the  gentle- 
men of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  on  divers  points 
affecting  the  public  weal,  among  others, — "What  courses 
were  most  meet  to  be  taken  for  good  order  among  the  sur- 
name of  the  Grames,"  who  "  had  no  commander  under  the 
Lord  Warden,"  and  had  rendered  themselves  obnoxious  by 
their  lawless  proceedings.  These  gentlemen  advised  the 
Lord  Warden  that  he  should  "  regard  himself  as  standing 
officer  over  the  turbulent  clan  until  one  should  be  specially 
appointed,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  held  obedient  to  his 
lordship  or  summarily  dealt  with  in  default."  It  would 
appear,  however,  that  notwithstanding  promises  to  the  con- 
trary, the  Grames  still  continued  to  give  trouble,  for  in  1 603 
a  proclamation  was  issued  by  James  I.  decreeing  the  "trans- 
plantation" of  these  Grames  elsewhere,  "to  the  intent  that 
their  lands  may  be  inhabited  by  others  of  good  and  honest 
conversation,"  and  a  tax  was  assessed  and  levied  to  meet  the 
expense  connected  with  such  "  transplantation,"  which  was 
actually  carried  out  at  a  cost  of  nearly  400/.  This  was 
followed  in  1614  by  another  proclamation  for  apprehoading 
the  Grames  returned  from  "  transplantation,"  in  which  the 
king  '*  strictly  prohibits  that  none  of  the  Grahmes  hereafter 
do  presume  to  return  into  our  nation  of  England  and  Scot- 
land out  of  Ireland,  or  the  cautionary  tovnis  of  the  Low 
Countries  whereunto  some  of  them  are  sent,  and  are  since 
returned  to  Ireland  without  special  license."  I  mention  this 
because  it  is  somewhat  curious  to  find  that  one  of  this  very 
clan  of  the  Grahmes  proscribed  under  James  I., — a  Sir 
James  Grahme,  of  whom  we  shall  have  to  speak  further 
presently,  brother  to  the  "  Goodman  of  Netherby  "  (as  the 
head  of  the  house  is  styled  in  an  enumeration  of  the  different 
branches  of  the  family), — should  be  holding  the  oflSce  of 
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Priv^  Purse  to  James  II.,  and  should  be  actually  Id  posses- 
sion of  the  estate  owned  hy  the  Sir  James  Bellingbam  who, 
some  eighty  years  before,  bad  taken  part  in  promoting  the 
disgrace  of  the  iamily. 

To  return,  however,  to  this  Sir  James  Bellingbam.  He  it 
was  who  commenced  and,  in  a  great  measure,  carried  out  the 
extensive  alterations  which  made  the  house  in  its  main  fea- 
tures  what  we  now  see  it,  and  by  which  it  became  trans- 
formed from  a  grim  Pele  tower  into  a  stately  Elizabethan 
mansion.  Those  alterations  can  be  traced  without  difficulty, 
and  are  identified  as  the  work  of  Sir  James,  through  the  prac- 
tice, which  at  this  time  became  prevalent,  of  carving  on  some 
conspicuous  place  of  a  building  the  name  or  initials  of  the 
owner,  together  with  the  date  of  the  completion  of  the  work. 
Thus,  on  the  carved  oak  chimney-piece  of  the  dining-room 
we  have  his  initials  I.  B.  with  the  date  1586 ;  also  the  same 
initials,  with  the  date  1595,  on  the  still  handsomer  oak 
chimney-piece  of  the  drawing-room,  showing  the  work  of 
transformation  to  have  extended  over  a  number  of  years. 
Then  on  the  stone  fireplace  of  the  servants'  hall,  in  addition 
to  the  I.  B.,  we  have  A.  B.,  the  initials  no  doubt  of  his  wife 
Agnes,  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Curwen  of  Workington.  This 
chimney-piece  I  take  to  have  been  originally  the  chimney- 
piece  of  the  hall,  and  to  have  heea  removed  here  in  the  time 
of  Sir  James  Grahme,  who  substituted  for  it  the  one  now 
there  (and  inserted  others  of  similar  pattern  in  different 
rooms  of  the  house),  and  who  seems  to  have  built  up  from 
the  ground  that  angle  of  the  house  where  what  is  called  the 
sei-rants'  hall  is  situated.  The  same  initials,  L  B.  A.  with 
the  date  1617,  occur  on  a  piece  of  oak  carving,  over  the 
panelwork  that  extends  across  the  south  end  of  the  hall, 
which  it  will  be  observed  is  of  older  date  than  the  rest  of  the 
panelwork,  probably  of  Henry  VIH.'s  time,  and  will  be  re- 
cognised as  the  old  "  screen "  with  its  two  doors  of  entry, 
and  which  must  have  been  removed  from  its  original  position 
as  a  screen,  probably  by  Sir  James  Bellingbam,  and  placed 
against  the  end  wall  to  increase  the  size  of  the  chamber. 
There  is  a  screen  of  very  similar  construction  still  t'n  sUu 
at  Bumeside  Hall. 

The  alterations  made  by  Sir  James  Bellingbam  are  inter- 
esting as  marking  many  features  of  domestic  architecture 
characteristic  of  the  period.     The  windows  throughout  the 
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building  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  which  are  later)  are 
ineertions  made  at  thia  time.  These,  it  will  be  observed,  are 
large  and  admit  ample  light.  The  comparatively  peaceful 
state  of  the  country  rendered  it  unnecessary  to  study  secu- 
rity and  strength  in  this  feature  of  a  building  so  much  as  for- 
merly :  glass  too  was  cheaper;  and  stained  glass,  which  bad 
been  hitherto  used  chiefly  in  the  adornment  of  churches, 
was  now  introduced  into  the  windows  of  domestic  buildings 
as  a  means  of  adding  to  the  beauty  of  their  more  itoportaut 
chambers.  PreviouEJy  to  this  period  it  had  been  no  uncom- 
mon thing  for  windows  to  remain  unglazed,  wind  and  rain 
being  excluded  by  wooden  shutters ;  and  eren  after  glass 
was  used,  it  was  frequently  fitted  into  wooden  casements, 
which  were  inserted  into  the  stonework  of  the  window  while 
the  lord  was  in  residence,  and  were  removed  and  carried 
along  with  him  when  he  left,  to  do  duty  for  his  comfort  in  hia 
next  place  of  abode.  Then  further  in  the  remodelling  of  the 
house  at  this  period,  there  are  other  indications  of  the  altered 
habits  of  living,  arising  out  of  the  decline  of  the  feudal  system, 
and  the  consequent  change  in  the  relative  positions  of  the 
lord  and  his  retainers.  The  latter  ceased  to  be  serfs  attached 
to  their  lord,  and  became  labourers  and  workpeople,  receiving 
wf^es  and  living  with  their  families  in  their  own  separate 
dwellings.  The  lord's  establishment,  therefore,  no  longer 
comprised,  in  addition  to  personal  attendants  and  servants 
discharging  the  menial  offices  of  the  house,  the  armourer,  the 
blacksmith,  the  carpenter,  the  cooper,  and  so  on,  with  their 
assistants,  all  living  under  his  roof  and  eating  at  his  cost.  A 
numerous  class  of  artisans  had  sprung  up,  working  on  their 
own  account,  and  to  them  the  handicraft  work  of  the  hall 
being  intrusted,  the  lord's  staff  of  dependents  became  reduced 
to  pretty  much  the  domestic  servants  of  the  present  day. 

Then  the  growth  of  wealth,  incident  to  more  peaceful 
times,  led  to  habits  of  increasing  refinement.  The  custom 
had  been  gradually  coming  on,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century  had  become  general,  for  tlie  lord  and  his 
family  to  dine  apart  from  the  retainers.  This  necessitated  a 
separate  chamber  for  that  purpose.  Then  more  ample  and 
more  commodious  sleeping  accommodation  was  called  for. 
To  meet  these  demands  the  grand  old  hall,  in  which  lord 
and  vassals  had  been  wont  to  partake  of  their  meaJs  together, 
and  which  had  been  the  sleeping  quarters  of  the  latter  at 
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night,  was  generally  sacrificed,  aad  went  far  to  pi-oTide  the 
additional  accommodation  required.  It  was  often  dirided 
up  into  three  separate  storeys  by  means  of  two  floors,  one 
placed  about  seven  or  eight  feet  from  the  ground,  tiie  other 
about  double  that  distance  from  the  first.  On  the  ground 
level  a  range  of  servants'  offices  was  thus  obtained ;  above 
this  was  a  handsome  banqueting  hall,  and  over  this  again, 
beneath  the  roof,  a  suite  of  bedrooms. 

The  banqueting  room,  though  inferior  in  grandeur  to  the 
lofly  open-timbered  ball,  was  still  a  stately  chamber ;  the 
same  in  area,  if  not  made  larger  by  the  removal  of  the  screen 
against  the  end  wall,  and  with  a  ceih'ng  of  enriched  plaster 
work  placed  at  a  sufficient  height  to  give  it  a  handsome  pro- 
portion. The  tapestry  with  which  the  old  hall  had  been 
Lung  was  removed  for  the  adornment  of  other  rooms  more 
occupied  by  the  family,  and  was  replaced  by  oak  panel-work 
to  the  height  of  eight  or  tea  feet  from  the  floor,  the  interval 
between  it  and  the  ceiling  being  made  up  with  decoration  in 
plaster.  The  banqueting  ball  at  Levens  is  a  good  specimen 
of  the  transformation  I  have  described.  A  floor  was  intro- 
duced into  the  old  hall  a  few  steps  below  the  level  of  the 
Lord's  Solar,  leaving  sufficient  height  for  the  servants'  offices 
below.  The  second  floor  is  so  placed  a»  to  give  to  this  hand- 
some room  sufficient  loftiness  in  proportion  to  its  length  and 
breadth.  The  usual  oak  pan^ng  lines  the  walls  for  about 
two-thirds  of  their  height  having  displaced  the  tapestry, 
which  may  yet  be  seen  in  other  rooms  of  the  bouse.  The 
ceiling,  and  the  wall  space  between  it  and  the  paneling,  are 
enriched  with  elaborate  plaster  ornamentation  picked  out 
with  gilding  and  colour ;  over  the  fireplace  are  thus  repre- 
sented the  arms  of  Elizabeth,  with  the  arms  of  the  BeUing- 
hams  (argent  three  bugles  or  hunting-horns  sable  garnished 
and  furnished  or)  on  either  side.  A  row  of  shields,  filling 
compartments  of  the  wall  and  beginning  from  the  oriel  win- 
dow, show  difierent  alliances  of  the  family.  On  the  first 
shield  are  the  arms  of  Bellingham,  and  Bumishead  of  Bumis- 
head,  united.  These  arms  occur  on  the  dexter  half  of  the 
next  three  shields,  white  on  the  sinister  are  the  anns  of 
Gilpin  of  Kentmere  (showing  the  marriage  of  Alan,  the  pur- 
chaser of  Levens)  and  two  others ;  on  the  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  shields  these  arms  are  displayed  on  the  sinister  half 
while   other  arms  occupy  the   dexter;    on  the  last  three 
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shields  they  still  occupy  the  sinister  side,  while  the  dexter 
remains  vacant  for  the  reception  of  other  bearings  as  other 
alliances  occurred.  Among  the  minor  devices  on  the  ceilings 
and  walls  are  the  Tudor  badge,  the  rose  surmounted  by  a 
crown,  the  white  and  red  roses  of  York  and  Lancaster 
united,  and  the  bugle-horn  of  the  Bellinghams.  The  stone- 
work of  the  fircplfice  is  of  more  recent  insertion,  and  is  pro- 
bably part  of  further  alterations  made  towards  the  end  of 
another  century  by  its  then  owner.  Sir  James  Grahme.  The 
original  fireplace,  as  I  have  before  said,  may,  I  think,  be  seen 
iu  the  servants'  hall,  a  portion  of  the  building  certainly  altered 
by  him. 

Whether  the  Bellingham  entrance  was  where  it  now  is,  or, 
where  it  had  previously  been,  through  the  entrance-tower,  I 
cannot  say.  1  am  inclined  to  think  the  former  was  its  posi- 
tion, though  the  stonework  of  the  door  is  of  more  modem 
work,  and  would  seem  to  be  an  insertion  by  Sir  James 
Grahme. 

The  present  drawing  room  was,  I  consider,  the  Lord's 
Solar,  which  served,  we  know,  as  the  withdrawing  room  of 
ruder  times ;  but  it  has  been  lengthened,  and  the  Lady's 
Boudoir,  now  the  Library,  has  been  added.  By  this  altera- 
tion the  spiral  stone  stair  which  ought  to  have  been  found 
here  has  been  removed,  and  in  its  place  has  been  substituted 
the  present  more  commodious  oak  staircase  ;  the  solid  con- 
struction of  which  (each  stair  being  a  block  of  oak,  since 
cased  over)  together  with  the  form  of  the  banisters,  would 
point  this  out  as  being  a  portion  of  the  Bellingham  altera- 
tions. This  slaircaj4e  gives  access,  as  the  stone  stair  bad 
done  before,  to  the  bedrooms  over  the  Lord's  Solar,  which 
formed  the  upper  storey  of  what,  though  hardly  recognizable 
as  such  now,  from  the  altered  state  of  the  roof,  was  once,  I 
conceive,  the  main  tower.  At  the  other  end  of  the  hall,  is  a 
room  which  I  take  to  be  a  part  of  the  building  of  considerable 
antiquity.  It  is  over  a  room  which  is  entered  by  one  of  the 
pointed  doorways  spoken  of  before,  as  existing  in  the  base- 
ment storey  of  the  house,  and  which  may  go  back  to  the  1 4th 
century.  It  is  possible  the  ancient  kitchens  and  other  offices 
may  have  stood  here,  and  that  in  the  remodelling  of  the 
house,  those  novir  in  use  were  substituted  for  them  by  Sir 
James  Bellingham;  and  that  I  tliink  probable.  The  room 
alluded  to  shows,  in  the  panel-work  over  the  fireplace,  the 
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initials  J.  B.,  and  tbe  date  1586,  and  was,  I  think,  appro- 
priated by  Sir  James  as  the  family  diuiog  room,  when  altered 
customs  had  rendered  the  banqueting  room,  which  took  the 
place  of  the  old  hall,  needlessly  large  for  ordinary  use,  and 
only  suitable  for  the  occasional  grand  entertainments  of  social 
hospitality.  The  stamped  and  gilded  leather  of  old  Spanish 
or  Italian  workmanship  with  which  the  walls  of  this  room  are 
covered,  though  put  up  not  many  years  ago,  did  but  replace 
a  decoration  of  the  same  material  (now  to  be  seen  in  another 
part  of  the  bouse)  which  was  probably  part  of  the  original 
adomraeut  of  the  room  at  the  time  of  Sir  James's  alterations, 
showing  it  to  have  then  been  one  of  the  choice  rooms  of  the 
house ;  for  this  mode  of  decorating  important  rooms  was  one 
then  of  recent  introduction,  and  much  in  favour.  Adjoining 
this  room  at  the  East  end  is  one  which  is  called  the  "  Chapel 
bedroom."  Whether  this  apartment  takes  its  name  from 
occupying  the  site  of  a  former  domestic  chapel,  or  from  being 
contiguous  to  the  recess  in  the  hall  beneath  the  principal 
staircase,  which,  having  been  expressly  fitted  up  and  conti- 
nually used  for  family  prayers,  goes  by  the  name  of  "  the 
Chapel,"  I  cannot  say ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  the  former 
opinion,  because,  exactly  in  the  same  position,  with  an  eastern 
direction,  and  immediately  adjoining  an  important  apartment 
as  here,  there  is  at  Bumeside  Hall  a  chamber,  which  without 
any  doubt  was  a  chapel ;  and  that  house  having  been  long 
the  seat  of  the  family  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
it  would  be  taken  as  a  sort  of  model  for  any  reconstruction 
at  Levens ;  as,  indeed,  it  certainly  was  from  many  details  of 
ornamentation  to  be  found  in  both  buildings.  The  same 
may  also  be  said  of  Gaythorn  Hall,  one  of  the  other  pur- 
chases of  the  fii'St  Alan  Bellingham,  which  was  put  in  order 
either  by  him  or  one  of  his  immediate  successors,  where 
similar  details  are  found,  and  where  also  a  domestic  chapel 
existed.  It  may  be  remarked  also  in  passing,  that  at  Uel- 
singtoD  Laithes,  also  purchased  by  the  same  Alan,  and  where 
he  resided  when  in  Westmorelaud,  there  is  a  chamber  having 
a  handsome  stone  window  which  ia  still  called  "  the  Chapel" 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  custom  of  the  time,  it  would 
seem  that  this  family  considered  a  domestic  chapel  a  neces- 
sary part  of  their  residence.  If  this  conjecture  be  correct, 
Sir  James  Grahme,  who  certainly  altered  this  part  of  the 
house,  must  have  converted  the  domestic  chapel  into  a  room, 
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and  have  made  the  substitute  for  it,  beueath  the  staircase, 
which  certainly  was  constructed  by  him.  The  access  to  the 
bedrooms  above  the  dining  room  and  the  banqueting  hall 
had  previously  been  by  the  spiral  stone  stair  in  the  entrance 
tower. 

This  certainly  gave  to  them  a  more  commodious  approach; 
it  is  the  most  important,  and  indeed  the  only  alteration 
worthy  of  notice  as  regards  the  house  itself,  which  marks  its 
change  of  ownership  from  the  BelliQgham  family  to  Sir 
James  Grahme. 

This  took  place  about  the  year  1690.  The  last  of  its 
Bellingham  possessors  was  an  Alan  as  ita  first  had  been;  but, 
of  a  widely  different  character,  he,  by  extravagance,  dissi- 
pated the  vast- estate  of  which  the  first  had  laid  tbe  founda- 
tion, and  which  had  been  enjoyed  with  honour,  and  added  to 
from  time  to  time  by  successive  generations  of  descendants. 

Sir  James  Grahme  who  purchased  Levens  from  him,  to- 
gether with  all  his  Westmoreland  possessions,  was  a  younger 
brother  of  Sir  Richard  Grahme  of  Netherby,  in  Cumberland.' 
He  was  privy  purse  to  king  James  11.  Bidding  adieu  to 
Court  life,  on  the  misfortunes  of  his  royal  master,  he  seems 
to  have  sought  the  retirement  of  the  country,  and  to  have 
purchased  Levens  as  his  place  of  future  residence.  And  here 
he  led  for  many  years  the  life  of  a  country  gentleman,  dis- 
charging its  duties  and  maintaining  its  position  not  less 
worthily,  it  would  seem,  than  so  many  of  the  former  occu- 
pants of  the  house  had  done,  for  he  was  elected,  as  many  of 
them  had  been,  to  represent  the  county  in  Parliament,  and 
continued  to  have  that  honour  conferred  upon  him  on  many 
successive  elections. 

Sir  James  married  Dorothy,  daughter  of  William  Earl  of 
Berkshire.  The  issue  of  that  marriage  was  a  son  and  a 
daughter.  The  latter,  Catherine,  inherited  the  property. 
She  was  married  to  her  cousin,  Henry  Bowes  Howard, 
Earl  of  Berkshire  ;  and  thus  the  illustrious  name  of  Howard 
became  connected,  as  it  has  since  continued,  with  the  place. 

Additions  to  the  building  since  Colonel  Grahme's  time 
comprise  a  suite  of  bedrooms  over  the  Bellingham  kitchens, 
and  a  long  range  of  buildings  at  right  angles  to  these,  called 

*  Sir  Ricbard  Qrahme  waa  creiteJ  by  appointed  one  of  the  principal  aaoTBtarieB 

CharlealL,  inl68l,Ti8countPraitori,  in  of   atato  in  IflSS.     Douglaa,   Foeraga  of 

tlis  P«en^  of  SootJand.    He  waa  am-  Scotland,  vul.  a.  p.  376. 
baondor  to  tiM  court  of   Fnmce,  and 
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the  "  White  Ernl,"  affording  further  bed-room  accommodation, 
with  a  variety  of  offices  beneath ;  the  latest  of  all  being  the 
tower  at  the  angle,  which  adda  so  much  to  the  picturesque 
effect  of  the  garden  front  of  the  house.  This  waa  erected 
under  the  good  taste  of  the  late  Colonel  the  Hod.  Fulke 
Greville  Howard,  a  member  of  the  Templetown  family,  of 
the  Irish  peerage,  and  husband  of  the  present  widely-loved 
and  venerated  owner,  the  Honourable  Mary  Greville  Howard, 
for  her  especial  use.  From  the  windows  of  her  little  boudoir 
in  it,  and  from  the  other  rooms  above,  the  most  charming 
views  are  obtained  of  the  quaint  gardens  to  which  Levens 
owes  at  least  one  half  of  its  celebrity. 

Of  these  gardens  it  remains,  in  conclusion,  to  speak. 
Forming,  as  they  do,  the  chief  work  of  Sir  James  Grahme, 
they  serve  as  the  real  mark  of  its  transfer  from  the  second  * 
to  the  third  great  family  of  owners. 

Doubtless  the  Elizabethan  mansion  of  the  Bellinghams 
had  its  pleasance,  with  its  stiff  parterres  and  terraced  walks 
perfumed  with  rosea  and  other  old  English  flowers,  as  all 
country  houses  of  the  period  had  ;  but  as  these  had  displaced 
the  courtyard,  with  its  embattled  wall  of  enclosure,  and  moat, 
and  entrance  gateway,  forming  the  outer  defences  of  the  old 
Pele  Tower  of  the  Kedemans, — so  were  these,  in  turn,  dis- 
placed by  the  more  extensive  pleasure-grounds  of  the  sue- 
ceeding  age,  of  which  we  hare  here  a  wonderfully  perfect 
example,  since  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  in  all  their 
main  features — and  one  might  almost  say  even  in  their 
details — they  have  been  banded  down  exactly  as  at  first 
planned. 

They  were  laid  out  by  one  Monsieur  Beaumont,  a  French- 
man, whose  portrait  hangs  in  the  entrance-tower,  and  who 
is  thereon  described  as  "gardener  to  King  James  II.,  and 
to  Colonel  James  Grahme,"  and  as  having  "  laid  out  the 
gardens  at  Hampton  Court  Palace  and  at  Levens."  * 

*  The  inscriptioiiiBMrollom; — "Han-  AraheoIogiB,  toL  lii,   p.   161.     Ljtoo* 

timii  Bekumont,  Oardener  to  Kiog  June*  ltat«a  Uut  tbe;  wore  laid  out  in  th«  reifja 

2^  ud  to  Col'  Jf  anhme.     He  laid  out  of  William  III.  bj  Londoo  and  Wiu,  in 

the  Oardane  at  Hampton  Court  and  at  tke  {uhion  then  pr«T*lent.     Ennrooa  ot 

hmeoM."    It  ii  liDpilar  that  the  merits  of  London,  toL  T.  p.  72.  Uoinea  Bamngton, 

•o  akiUiil  an  artiat  should  hate  been  an-  in  a  troktise  on  the  Progren  of  Qardening, 

Boticad  hj  writers  on  Horticulture,  and  mentions  the  gardens  at  Hampton  Coiut, 

■bo  that  tiie  part  taken  b;  Urn  at  Hanip-  and  seemB  to  attribute  their  decoration 

ton  Court  has  been  ignored.  The  gardens  to  Queen  Mary,  who  lived  much  there. 

thera^  as  existing  in  11181,  ore  noticed  in  He  obaervea  that  the  reign  of  James  II. 

Gibson's  aoconnt  ot  Gardena  near  London,  produced,  probablj,  "no  great  alteiation 
VOL.   Xivr.  T 
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The  gardens  are  in  the  style  called  "  topiary,"  from  the 
"  opus  topiarium"  of  the  Romans,  a  term  applied  hy  them  to 
the  trees  and  shrubs  clipped  into  various  fantastic  shapes, 
either  alone  or  in  groups  or  extending  in  long  lines,  which 
form  the  chief  feature  of  this  kind  of  gardening.  It  was 
one  in  which  the  Romans — and  when  their  taste  was  con- 
sidered at  its  best — took  great  deUght.  It  maj  have  been 
borrowed  by  them  from  those  garden-loring  nations  the 
Egyptians,  Babylonians,  and  Assyrians ;  so  at  least  one 
might  conjecture  from  garden  scenes  on  the  walls  of  Egyp- 
tian tombs,  and  from  descriptions  of  the  hanging  gardens  of 
Babylon  and  Nineveh.  But  the  fondness  of  the  Romans  for 
gardens  in  this  style  we  know  from  many  of  their  authors, 
who  minutely  describe  them.  Pliny,  in  particular,  has  given 
'  us  an  account  in  great  detail  of  the  gardens  of  his  Tusculau 
villa,  now  Frascati,  a  portion  of  which  was  laid  out  in  this 
style  ; — so  minutely  and  so  carefully,  indeed,  are  all  its  de- 
tails described,  that  his  account  has  served  to  guide  the 
laying  out  of  all  such  gardens  since  the  revival  of  classical 
learning,  when  it  became  the  rage  to  reproduce,  as  far  as  any 
traces  afforded  the  means,  all  the  arts  of  Roman  civilisation. 
These  gardens  were  brought  into  vogue  again  in  Italy  by 
the  Medici  family,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  intercourse  with  Italy  speedily  led  to  their  adoption  in 
other  countries.  Francis  I.,  in  building  Fontainebleau,  laid 
out  part  of  the  gardens  in  this  manner  ;  but  under  Le  Notre, 
who  lived  a  little  later,  and  who  has  been  considered  one  of 
the  ablest  gardeners  of  any  age,  this  style  attained  a  degree 
of  perfection  fully  equalling,  if  not  excelling,  anything  de- 
scribed by  Pliny.  It  was  under  his  superintendence,  and 
the  lavish  munificence  of  Louis  XIV.,  that  the  gardens  of 

Id  the  royal  gardens,  but  his  Buccassor  aneodotea,  for  any  ajliuion  to  bin  works, 

introduced  or  gave  a  yogua  to  clipt  jawa  Walpole'a  Anecdote*,  edit.  Dallaway,  toL 

witbrnBgoiBceDt  gates,"  Ac.  ArchtwilDgik,  iv.  pp.  S62,  290.    Beaumont  may  hare  k>- 

— '    -'-     -     I2i,    Switier,  an  etoineDt  oompanied  Grillet, "- -  — '      ■       ■  ■     ■ 


gordeaer  of  that  period,  auerts  thatduriug  of  he  BAtre,  whea  he  was  brought  over 
uie  reign  of  Wilhom  gardening  anived  at  in  lflS4  to  complete  the  gnmd  dengng  for 
ii_  t-_i.__.  ___.__.:__    1.1. v:-  n...       thBDukeotDeTonBhireandLqrdChMtar- 


ib)  highest  perfection,  lohnographia  Su>- 
tioa.     See  ^o  Loudon's  Eni^lopcedia  of 


._.        .                                          ,  ..it  bo  admitted  that  no  trioe 

Qardening.  vol.  I  p.  31S.     By  Wslpole,  hss  been  found  of  any  work  that  can  be 

Khilat    keenly  criUcising  the    improve-  ascribed  to  Beaumont  aa  royal  gardener 

aeiita  by  Londonand  WiBe,who"stocked  in  this  country,   in  the  short  reign  of 

our  gardens nith  giants,  animals,  monsters,  Jamea  II.,  1686-88,  and  that  the  "  topiary" 

«oata.of-arms  and  mottoes,  in  yew,  box,  atyle,  oo  admirably  illustrated  at  Lsreua, 

and  holly,"  Beaumont  is  not  ersn  named ;  doea  not  appear  to  have  been  introduoed 


re  «eek  also  in  vsjo,  in  the  supplementary      before  the  time  of  hia  ta 
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Versailles,  St.  Cloud,  and  St.  Gfermains  were  laid  out,  the 
former  at  a  cost  of  no  less  than  two  hundred  millions  of  francs. 
From  France  the  ^hion  passed  over  into  this  country  ;  and 
it  is  possible  enough  that  King  Jamos  II.,  when  desirous  of 
laying  out  his  Hampton  Court  gardens  in  this  style,  would, 
from  his  intimacy  with  the  French  court,  seek  a  competent 
man  for  his  purpose  from  the  great  French  master  of  the  art, 
and  that  Beaumont,  to  whom  the  work  was  confided,  was  a 
pupil  recommeniied  for  his  proficiency.  Known  to  Colonel 
Grahme  whilst  at  court,  he  no  douht  accepted  employment 
under  liim  when  the  misfortunes  of  their  common  master 
brought  their  respective  engagements  to  a  close  ;  and  under 
his  able  superintendence  the  gardens  of  the  Colonel's  newly 
acquired  property  were  planned  and  carried  out. 

There  are  some  interesting  and  amusing  scraps  of  infor- 
mation, connected  with  the  work  whilst  in  progress,  to  be 
gathered  from  letters  still  preserved,  addressed  to  Colonel 
Grahme  by  persons  in  his  employment,  which  may  be  worth 
quoting. 

Thus,  soon  after  a  commencement  had  been  made,  in  the 
autumn  of  1701,  a  terrific  storm  seems  to  hare  raged,  the 
effects  of  which  are  described  in  a  letter  by  the  steward, 
Jamei  Loftus,  a  shrewd,  intelligent  man,  but  a  rery  bad 
speller,  in  this  graphic  manner :  "  1  am  very  soury,"  he  writes, 
"  to  send  you  this  bad  newes,  but  its  such  a  thing  as  hath  not 
bene  in  this  countrey  in  no  ag  of  man  that  is  a  lifTe  now  at 
prasent.  Wind  and  Raine.  The  wind  hath  blown  down,  in 
the  parke,  hallfe  the  best  eash  trees  that  is  in  the  parke,  and 
done  a  boundinance  of  harme  in  others,  that  is  in  blowing 
down  httel  bircbers.  Their  is  but  one  ocke  tree,  but  it  is  a 
very  good  one  and  all  shiffeard  too  bits,  it  stod  upon  the  bank 
by  Lady  Cloase,  some  aeshers  by  it ...  .  ]t  hath  done  great 
damedg  in  the  garden  a  mongst  trees,  bemun"  (Mr.  Loftus' 
phonetic  rendering  of  Beaumont)  "  is  very  much  disturbed 
about  is  trees,  he  wants  stakess  for  them." 

Great  damage  also  was  done  to  the  park  wall ;  the  "  dear 
house"  was  blown  off  its  "pillows  ;"  some  windows  of  the 
house  were  broken,  and  "  some  hoUe  lites  blown  out"  and 
slates  blown  off.  A  great  "  dell  of  Laranes  houses  thack" 
was  blown  off:  the  "Peat  Coat  bethewett  green"  (Beathwaite 
Green)  "  was  all  down,"  and  continued  wet,  so  characteristic 
of  a  Westmoreland  winter,  impeded  the  progress  of  the  work. 
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In  February  1702,  the  9th,  the  same  correspondent  ■writes, 
"  We  have  had  very  bad  wether,  and  wett  the  hole  house  in 
generall,  beat  and  Haind  in,  and  Eapeshly  on  all  your  side 
the  house,  and  the  tower  upon  your  sied."  On  the  6th  of 
the  same  month,  he  writes — "  the  garden  gos  one  as  fast  as 
the  wether  will  give  leire,  the  walls  is  not  finished  as  yeatt, 
but  will  in  a  short  time  now.  I  will  pris  all  I  can  to  gett  it 
finished.  Your  evcer  fathfuU  and  duty  full  sarvant,  whilst  I 
am,  James  LoFTUS."  On  the  2fith  of  the  same  month,  we 
have; — "Yours  the  19  I  resaved,  and  yesterday  one  from 
Mr.  Grahme,  with  some  seeds  in  it  for  bemant,  nnd  he  hath 
sown  some  of  them  last  night.  We  begin  to  go  forward  a 
letell  beter  than  we  did,  but  the  wether  moist  still."  In  spite, 
however,  of  unfavourable  weather,  "bemant"  is  reported  to 
be  very  hard  at  work  "  triaching  and  digin,  and  putting  all 
in  order  that  is  finished." 

An  untoward  accident  then  occurs  somewhat  to  retard  the 
work.  "  The  onld,  brocken  windid  coach  hoi's  dyd  this  day 
comeing  from  Millthropp  with  a  sacke  of  otes  upon  his  back. 
We  shall  not  know  what  to  do  in  the  garden  for  him,  and 
the  other  all  most  killd  weth  contenually  woarking."  But 
matters  look  more  cheerful  in  March.  "  Things  are  well," 
says  the  "  fathfull "  James  Loftua.  "Apriell  the  12th,  the 
hounds  and  horsse  and  the  garden  begins  to  look  well  now." 
Still  his  accounts  give  scarcely  sufficient  details  to  satisfy  the 
interest  taken  by  his  master  in  the  progress  of  the  work. 
"  Sir,  I  bog  your  pardon  that  I  did  not  give  you  an  account 
of  the  achorns  and  beach  nets  befor  ;  they  wear  planted  as 
soon  as  they  came,  and  I  thought  it  was  not  much  mater  to 
give  every  partickler  of  the  garden,  but  beamant  hath 
moved  all  that  quarter  that  was  mad  last  year,  the  moole  of 
it  into  other  quarters  and  borders  that  wanted,  that  is  the 
quarter  whear  you  say  you  will  have  the  boulUng  green,  and 
hath  put  all  the  borders  in  as  good  order  as  he  cane,  he  is 
now  mooving  and  altering  his  flowers  and  plants,  and  allso 
hath  poulled  down  the  heg  was  roun  the  roelion  ground  and 
hath  planted  the  heUi  bore  round  tha  place,  and  he  got  very 
good  staex  coot  and  set  round  it,  and  hath  raild  and  bound 
it  very  well,  and  made  the  carpenters  cout  out  the  stakes  out 
of  the  hart  of  a  good  eish  tree,  and  he  hath  sown  pese,  benes, 
and  such  things  as  those,  now  he  is  upon  makeing  his  hot 
beds  and  leading  doiuig  into  the  garden  whear  it  wants ;  he 
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hath  made  the  hill  something  lesse  then  it  was  when  yoa 
went,  he  keeps  tneing  at  it.  We  have  very  litetl  frost  to 
huld.    Peh.  25,  170f    James  Loftus." 

Another  correspondent,  one  Timothy  Banks,  reports : — 
"  Mr.  Beomant  has  planted  and  sowne  all  the  ground  that 
Ijes  gainst  the  new  building  which  was  set  forth  when  you 
were  here,  and  has  planted  the  borders  round,  and  has 
planted  that  part  of  the  new  plantation  at  the  end  next  the 
chiz  with  greens  and  beech  plants  in  so  excellent  order  to 
everybody's  admiration  here  that  I  am  sure  yuu  will  take 
great  delight  in  it  when  you  come  ;  and  all  along  the  end  of 
the  garding  next  Hersham  he  has  planted  two  rows  of  chest- 
nuts and  lime  trees,  and  amongst  them  with  beech,  which 
makes  a  very  noble  walk.  He  has  hkewise  levelled  a  great 
piece  of  the  other  plantation  which  lyes  on  the  other  side  of 
this  newly  planted  ;  he  is  now  clearing  all  the  borders  round 
the  house,  and  levelling  the  ground.  In  the  flower  garding 
he  has  made  a  hot  bed,  and  has  sown  the  mellon  seeds  you 
sent  by  post,  and  cowcumbers,  and  has  gotten  frames  made 
and  glasses.  They  are  come  up  finely ;  he  does  not  doubt 
but  they  will  doe  as  well  here  as  any  where.  He  goes  on 
Monday  next  to  Sir  Christopher  Musgrave's." 

Allusion  is  made,  we  may  observe,  in  these  letters  to  the 
principal  features  of  the  garden  existing  at  the  present  day 
— the  bowling  green,  the  beech  hedges,  the  greens  (meaning 
no  doubt  the  evergreens),  the  rows  of  limes,  chestnuts,  and 
beeches  at  the  end  of  the  garden  next  Heversham,  all  now 
stately  trees.  These  limes,  it  may  be  noted  in  passing,  must 
have  been  among  the  first  of  this  kind  of  tree  planted  in 
England,  introduced  as  they  were  during  WiUiam  Hl.ds 
reign  (about  1695)  from  Holland,  where  they  were  favourite 
trees.  And  from  the  stout  ash  stakes  mentioned  in  the 
letters  we  may  infer  that  the  trees,  which  they  were  needed 
to' steady  against  the  wind,  must  have  been  of  considerable 
size  when  planted,  and  if  this  were  the  case  with  the  ever- 
greens, they  were  probably  shaped  somewhat  into  the  forms 
intended  for  them  afterwards  to  present ;  and  b;  this  means 
the  general  design  of  the  garden,  together  with  much  of  its 
detail,  would  be  realised  at  once. 

And  thus  for  a  good  part  of  two  centuries  this  garden  has 
continued  substantially  what  we  now  see  it.  How  many 
successive  generations  have  strolled  pleasantly  along  those 
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same  long  straight  walks  of  graTel  and  sweeps  of  lawn,  and 
hare  looked  with  pleasure  on  those  fentastically-shaped  yews 
and  hoz  trees  and  hoUiea, — those  same  high  walls  of  smooth- 
cut  heech,  and  those  same  stiff,  box-hordered  beds  I  Y^, 
have  looked  with  pleasure ;  for  though  this  style  of  gardening 
has  goue  out  of  fayour,  and  critics  have  pronounced  the  tree- 
clipping  a  barbarous  mutilation  of  nature,  and  the  stiff, 
straight  lines  of  the  walks  and  flower-borders  an  offence  to 
the  eye  which  nature  baa  made  to  delight  in  flowing  curvea, 
still  people  will  look  upon  it  with  pleasure.  In  spite  of  ail 
that  can  be  urged  against  it,  there  is  a  charm  in  such  gardens 
not  to  be  gainsaid.  To  call  them  "formal  and  artificial"  is 
not  necessarily  dispraise.  As  an  adjunct  to  the  palace  or 
the  mansion  the  artificial  is  in  place;  the  stiff  lines  of  terrace 
walks  and  beds  close  about  the  house  accord  with  the  stiff 
lines  of  ita  architecture ;  and  the  garden,  with  its  formal 
arrangement  of  trees  and  shrubs,  is  needful  to  blend  tbe 
bouse  with  the  Sowing  lines  and  wilder  forms  of  nature 
around.  Then  the  clipped  forms  of  yews  and  box  and  holly, 
with  their  smooth-shaven  surfaces,  look  so  sleek  and  comely, 
tliat  nature  seems  hardly  to  regard  such  treatment  as  a 
mutilation  ;  and  one  might  almost  imagine,  so  well  do  they 
tbriye  and  grow  under  it,  that  she  had  expressly  designed 
them  to  receive  it  For  these  charming  evergreens,  bo  es- 
sential by  their  brightness  and  their  hardy  nature  to  tbe 
winter  beauty  of  our  gardens,  would  soon  outgrow  the  space 
assigned  tbcm,  and  must  needs  be  cut  down,  were  it  not  for 
their  readiness  to  endure  the  pruning  knife  and  shears.  The 
annual  clipping  keeps  them  to  the  exact  size  and  shape  their 
position  requires ;  and,  growing  equally  well,  however 
trimmed,  angular  flat-sided  forms  are  given  to  some  to  make 
them  accord  with  the  square  forms  of  the  house,  the  terraces, 
and  box-bordered  beds,  while  the  rounder  and  pyramidal 
shapes  make  others  harmonize  better  with  the  plants  aifd 
shrubs  of  smaller  growth  in  their  natural  state  around. 

Thus,  year  after  year,  they  fill  the  same  places,  making 
the  garden  for  generations  substantially  tbe  same.  And 
there  is  pleasure  in  this  permanence.  What  we  are  looking 
upon  with  pleasure  is  precisely  what  generations  before  us 
have  looked  upon  with  pleasure,  and  what  will  be,  or  may 
be,  handed  down  for  tbe  gratification  of  generations  to  come. 
Then,  be  it  rfemembered,  in  gardens  such  as  these,  within  the 
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limits  of  less  than  half  a  dozen  acres,  what  an  amount  and 
what  a  variety  of  pleasures  to  the  garden-lover  are  gathered 
together  :  pleasures  for  all  seasons  of  the  year  and  varying 
with  every  day  of  the  year.  Planned  with  a  view  both  to 
sun  and  shelter,  here  the  earliest  signs  of  returning  flower- 
life  are  seen.  The  year  has  hardly  turned  ere  SDowdrops 
and  aconites  and  crocuses  show  their  heads  above  the  soil ; 
and  when  spring  has  well  set  in,  there  is  already  brightness 
among  the  box-edged  beds  ;  and  close  at  hand  are  the  pear- 
trees  and  the  apples  and  the  plums  laden  with  blossom,  and 
encircling  walla  are  pink  with  the  well-trained  nectarines 
and  peaches ;  and  pleasant  it  is  to  stroll  up  and  down  the 
level  paths  in  the  warm  sunshine,  sheltered  from  the  sharp 
east  winds. 

Then  in  summer  how  charming  the  perfume  from  the 
roses  and  the  self-sown  mignonette  and  the  scores  of  other 
hardy  flowering  plants,  so  dear  to  all  who  love  old  English 
gardens  I  Pleasant,  too,  it  is  to  stroll  among  the  crops  for 
kitchen  use  and  note  their  growth  and  to  refresh  the  parched 
mouth  with  strawberries  and  cuiTants  and  other  summer 
fruits  just  plucked  from  the  bushes.  Grateful  then  is  the 
shade  beneath  the  tall  limes  in  the  Wilderness,  and  pleasant 
in  the  cool  evening  an  hour  or  two  at  bowls  on  the  faultless 
green ! 

Then,  as  autumn  comes  on  and  flowers  damp  off  and 
blacken  under  the  heavy  dews  at  night,  one  may  turn  from 
the  unwelcome  sight  and  be  gladdened  again  by  the  crops 
of  ripe,  rich-coloured  fruit,  under  which  the  trees  close  by- 
are  bending,  and  find  brightness  lingering  yet. 

And  when  winter  at  last  returns  and  flowers  and  fruit  are 
gone,  and  the  yellow  leaves  have  fallen,  and  the  trees  are 
bare,  there  are  stUl  the  quaint  forms  of  the  box-trees  and 
the  hollies  and  the  yews,  all  bright  and  green  as  ever,  and 
the  rich  brown  of  Hie  high  beech  walls,  cheating  winter  of 
half  its  gloom. 

These  are  pleasures  dear,  one  and  all,  to  the  true  lover  of 
a  garden ;  and  these  pleasures  he  may  have,  day  by  day, 
throughout  the  year,  in  a  garden  such  as  this,  as  he  sti'olla 
now  here  now  there,  the  eye,  the  smell,  the  taste,  all  grati- 
fied in  turn.  Now  shut  in  by  walls  and  trees  in  sweet  seclu- 
sion, he  sees  but  the  old  gabled  mansion  and  the  quaint  trees 
and  the  bright  mosaic  of  the  flower-beds,  all  choice  tokens  of 
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man's  art ;  and  then,  not  far  from  thU,  the  enclosing  wall  is 
wanting,  and  he  sees  that  they  who  understood  so  well  the 
artificial  and  could  make  it  look  so  charming  were  lovers  of 
nature  too.  A  landscape  of  rare  beauty  lies  opened  out  to 
view,— green  sweeps  of  park-like  pastures  stretch  out  before 
him,  with  trees,  here  in  wild  beauty,  singly  and  in  groups, 
betv?een  the  breaks  of  which  are  seen  sweet  peeps  of  ivied 
homestead  and  white  limestone  crag,  and,  far  away,  blue 
mountain  ranges. 

Very  charming  are  these  Levens  gardens  I  So  think  the 
good  folks  of  Kendal  and  the  country  all  around  ;  and  no 
pleasanter  day's  excursion  have  they  for  the  delight  of  friends 
coming  from  afar.  So  think  too,  as  each  12th  of  May  comeii 
round,  the  joyoux  groups  who  flock  thither  on  that  day,  when 
tbe  mayor  and  aldermen  of  Kendal  come,  as  of  old  custom, 
to  do  justice  to  the  "radish  feast,"  and  when  all  the  young 
athletes  who  can  run  and  jump  and  wrestle  spend  a  merry 
afternoon. 

Few  sights  even  of  bonny  Westmoreland  are  better  worth 
a  visit  than  this  "  dear  old  Levens,"  as  it  is  often  lovingly 
called.  Few  ever  give  to  it  a  day  of  their  tour  among  the 
lakes  but  find  in  the  old  house,  with  its  carved  oak  furniture 
and  fittings  and  its  quaint  gardens  and  romantic  little  park, 
a  treat  beyond  what  they  had  looked  for  and  deem  their  day 
well  spent. 

And  none  ever  pass  a  few  days  beneath  its  roof  but  find 
pleasant  visions  of  its  paneled  rooms  and  bright  garden 
scenes  from  the  mullioned  windows  haunting  the  mind's  eye 
afterwards ;  and,  as  memory  brings  back  the  happy  visit, 
they  heartily  repeat  the  wish,  first  uttered,  as  of  old  custom 
bound,  when  they  sipped  from  the  tall,  stout  glass,  yclept 
"  The  Constable,"  at  the  meal  that  made  them  welcome  to 
the  house,  that  curious  brown,  strong  drink,  brewed  here 
from  time  unknown,  and  called,  but  I  know  not  why, 
"  Morocco," 

"  Luok  to  Levens  aa  long  as  the  Kent  flows." 
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Domesday  records  the  possessions  of  a  certain  "  Galteras' 
or  "  Waltonis  Biaconus,"  a  tenant  in  chief  in  the  counties 
of  Essex,  Gloucester,  and  Suffolk,  and  an  under-tenant  in 
those  of  Essex  and  Korfolk.  Godwinus  and  Willielraus  are 
the  only  two  other  tenants  in  chief  so  designated,  and  both 
occur  ill  Essex.  Among  the  under-tenants  there  is  but  one 
other,  "  DiacODus  quidara,"  who  occurs  in  the  same  county. 
Among  the  holders  of  lands  before  the  Survey  there  occur 
eleven  "  djaconi,"  but  no  "  Walterus,"  who  therefore,  being 
a  large  proprietor,  was  probably  a  Norman.  The  designa- 
tion appears  to  indicate  the  first  step  in  Orders,  and  to  have 
been  compatible  with  marriage. 

The  possessions  of  Walter  are  thus  recorded  as  a  tenant 
in  chief : — 

In  Gloffececiie.  In  Witelai  Hundred.  "Waltenis  diaconos  tenet 
de  r^  Chcsueooto  ....  Goduitms  tenuit. . ,  .  ."    IDomesday  I.  1G9.] 

In  Essex.  In  BurdeBtnple  Hundred.  "  In  Bura  tenet  Galt«rus  u 
hidas  de  term  Teddrici  iratria  eui " 

In  Witbrictesherna  Hundred.  "Purlai  tenet  GalteruB  in  dominio 
qaod  tenuit  Leuninua  tempore  regis  Edvrardi  ....  Eisttines  tenet  Gal- 
teras in  domtuio  quod  tenuit  Dodinc  t.  r.  R  ....  Purlai  tenet  Gnlte- 
me  in  dominio  quod  tenuit  Lenuinns  Cilt ....  Fennam  tenet  i  miles  de 
Giiltero  qnod  tenuit  liber  homo.  . .  , ." 

In  Lassenden  Hundred.  "  Colun  tenet  i  miles  de  Galtero  quod  tenuit 
Lenuinns. . . . ." 

In  Tendring  Hundred.  "Wicam  tenet  Galtcrus  in  dominio  qnod 
tenuit  Edeua  regina  . . .  .  et  hano  terram  dedit  Edeua  regina  Waltero 
post  adventum  rt^b  Willielmi.  Brumleiam  tenet  i  miles  de  Galtero 
qnod  tenuit  Edeua  regina.  .  .  . ." 

In  Udelesforde  Hundred.  "  Cestrefort  tenet  i  miles  de  Gnltero  quod 
tenuit  E.  regina,  .  .  .  ."     [Dom.  II.  86-7.] 

In  SufTolk.  In  Cosfort  half  Hundred.  "  Terra  Galteri  diaconi. 
....  "Bilcstunam  in  dominio  tenuit  Edid.  regina  tempore  reg^s 
Ednardu  ■ . . ." 

In  Claindune  Hundred.  "Suinlandam  tenuit  regina  Edid.  t.  r.  E, . . . 
In  TuToIuestuna  i  liber  homo In  Weetrefelda  tenuit  Almarus 
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lib&e  homo. ....  Turatinus  de  Oaltero  do  fendo  Tedrio. ....  In 
Acrebam  ii  liberi  homines. . . . ." 

In  Hertesmara  Hundred.     "  Baohetnuam  in  dominio  Leuninus  liber 

homo  Hcroldi In  Caldccota . . , .  de  dominio  de  Bachetuna. .... 

In  Westorp  Biictricua  liber  liomo  ComitiB.  .  .  .  ." 

In  Babenbergam  two  Hundreds.  "  Mellinga  tenet  Gnlterus  in  dominio 
quam  tenuit  Louuinus  de  Bagatona ....  tenet  Golterus  et  est  do  feudo 
Thederici  fratris  aui " 

In  StoY  Hundred.     "  In  Dagaworda  Wtllielmna  tenet In  Welc- 

duna  ....  hano  terram  Teodericus  habuit  anteceisor  Wolteri  diaconi  uno 
Uberatore In  IVaterdena. .  . .  ." 

In  Ipsnich  half  Hundred.  "  In  burgo  habct  Galtenu  v  donios  .... 
quas  t«nuit  rcgina." 

In  Claindun  Hundred.     "  Henleia  tenuit  TJluricua  liber  homo 

In  Bruntuna  tenuit  Leuuinua  TeinnuB.    In  Acheham " 

In  Carleford  Hundred.  "  In  Witdeebam  tenuit  Leuuinus  liber  homa 
....  In  Fineaforda  in  dominio  axvi  liberi  homines  1  carucatam  tcmo 
commeodati  onteceasori  Walleri  sanota  M,  aocam. , , , .  In  Otelcga  in 
dominio "    [Dom.  II.  42C-7.] 

Aa  an  under  tenant 

In  Essex.  Tendring  Hundred.  Teme  regis  ia  Laleford.  "  Walteros 
dioconus  T  acras."    [pom.  II.  &>.} 

In  Norfolk.  In  mirgo  [de  Norwicl  "WaltCTUs  diacoaua  1  domns 
habet  in  burgo.  . .  . ."    [Dom.  II.  ll?*.] 

In  Depwada  Hundred,  under  the  Bishop  of  Thetford.  "Stratnna 
tenet  Walterus  diaconua  11  carucatas  teme .  . . .  et  zxvL  sochemannoa 
....  tenent  Ranulfus  et  Oftltcrus  diaconus  . .  .  ."    [Dom.  II.  193.] 

These  entries  show  that  Walter  the  Beacon  was  a  very 
considerable  person  in  Essex  and  Suffolk,  that  he  succeeded 
rarious  Saxon  lords  in  their  lands,  as  also  Edith  the  'vndo'wed 
queen  of  the  Confessor,  who  herself  gave  him  one  possession 
after  the  arriTnl  of  the  Conqueror.  Mention  is  also  made  of 
Tedric,  or  Theodoric,  brother  of  the  Deacon,  also  an  under- 
tenant, and  who  may  be,  and  indeed  evidently  is  on  some 
occasions,  identical  with  persons  entered  as  Theodoric  only. 
Mention  is  also  made  of  another  Theodoric,  ancestor  of 
the  Deacon,  and  also,  as  would  appear,  a  landholder  in 
Suffolk. 

Of  the  Essex  lands,  the  descent  of  which  will  aflerwards 
be  noticed,  Furlej  is  in  the  later  hundred  of  Dengej.  Estanes 
is  thought  by  Horant  to  be  the  parish  of  Stow-Marejs,  and 
is  not  to  be  confounded  with  Little  Easton,  or  "  Easton  ad 
turrim,"  in  Dunmow  hundred,  a  manor  held  of  Windsor  Castlo, 
and  acquired  afterwards  by  marriage.  Wicn,  or  Wikes,  given 
by  the  Queen  to  Walter,  is  a  parish  containing  four  manors. 
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of  which  the  capital  one,  or  Wikes  proper,  was  held  by  the 
DeacoD,  and  was  that  ia  which  he  and  his  children  founded 
the  nunnery  mentioned  below.  Brumley  m  Bromley  Parra, 
of  which  the  Deacon  held  tiie  manor. 

Walter  the  Deacon,  or  the  Dean,  aa  he  is  called  in  an  early 
charter,  had  soreral  children,  of  whom  Robert  Makerel,  or 
Mascherel,  or  d'Estan,  seems  to  hare  been  the  eldest,  and 
Walter  Mascherel  and  Alexander,  called  also  de  Wikes,  or 
de  Waham,  with  Edith  or  Godira  their  sister,  founded,  in 
conjunction  with  their  father,  at  Wikes,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.,  a  Benedictine  nunnery  dedicated  to  the  Virgin. 
CCartw  Antiqu8e,L.  2,  31, 14.  N.  Mon.  iF.513.]  The  lands 
settled  on  the  new  foundatiMi  appear  from  rarioiis  charters 
to  have  been,  the  church  of  Wikes,  Frenno  or  Fenn  manor 
in  Furley,  two  carucates  of  demesne  land  and  seven  villaius 
in  the  Vill  of  Wikes,  a  garden  and  manse  about  the  church 
there,  and  one-third  of  the  Vill  with  appurteuances ;  also 
lOs.  in  land  in  the  Vill  of  Fratiuges,  to  which  Alexander 
added  the  tithe  of  his  demesne  in  Purley,  and  the  Isle  of 
Sydrichal-heya.     [Cart.  Ant  L.  2,  3.  16  and  19.] 

That  Walter,  Alexander,  and  Edith  were  children  of  the 
Deacon,  is  shown  by  the  direct  evidence  of  a  charter  of 
H.  L  to  Wikes  [Cart.  Ant.  Rot.  c.  m.  20,  dotfio],  and  indi- 
rectly by  the  lands  settled  on  the  foundation. 

Uoscherel,  Makerel,  or  Mascarellus,  the  siniame  borne  by 
two  of  the  sons  of  the  Deacon,  is  low  Latin  for  a  "  chapeau 
de  fer,"  and  possibly  the  ori^nal  of  "  mask."  It  occurs 
twice  in  Domesday  each  time  in  Essex,  and  is  evidently 
Norman.  The  name  also  occurs  in  the  Liber  Niger  of  the 
Exchequer,  in  about  1165,  also  in  Essex.  Thus,  "Carta 
Galfridi  Comitis  Essex.  Feoda  Willelmi  Makerel  iij  [milites] 
qnos  Anselmus  Camdeaveine  modo  tenet  de  domino  rege." 
Also,  "  Carta  de  Honore  de  Clare,  Robertus  Maskarel  j  mili- 
tem,"  [Lib.  Nig.  vol.  L,  238,  293].  Which  Robert  was  pro- 
bably the  eldest  son  of  the  Deacon,  and  brother  of  Walter 
Mascherel.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  William  Mascherel 
occurs  in  Essex,  and  Rafe  in  Dorset. 

Having  established  the  existence  and  property  of  Walter 
the  Deacon,  the  next  step  is  to  show  the  connection  of  the 
property  in  the  next  generation  with  his  sons,  and  with  the 
namo  of  Hastings.  And  first  of  Robert,  who  thiis  appears 
in  the  Liber  Niger : — 
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"  Baronia  Robert!  de  Hasting.  Itadulfus  tie  Hasting  tenet 
feodum  j  militia  in  Wikcs  in  Essex. 

"  WillelmuB,  filius  Roberti,  tenet  feoda  quatuor  militum  in 
Godmaiiestona  in  Doi-sett  et  in  Bromlega  iu  Essex.  £t  super 
dominium  ipsius  Roberti  in  Eistoii  in  Essex  j  militis  et  super 
dominium  ipsius  Robei-ti  in  Bildeston  in  Sudfolcia  j  militis." 
[Lib.  Nig.  1. 2411.  Wikca,  Bromley,  and  Bildeston,  were  de- 
rived from  the  Deacon,  as  were  a  fee  in  Swineland,  aud  two 
in  Chesterford,  also  in  this  Hastings  barony.  Further,  it  is 
notewortliy  that  Leonard  do  Veiioiz  was  a  tenant  in  the 
same  barony,  and  in  the  1st  of  John,  Robert  de  Venoiz  and 
William  de  Hastings  claimed  the  office  of  Magistratus 
MarescalcisB  in  the  Couit  of  -Henry  I.  [Madox,  Hist,  of 
Eicheq.  1.  46]. 

It  appears  from  a  charter  in  the  Record  Office  [Cart.  Antiq. 
L.  2,  31,  101,  that  WiUiam,  the  son  of  Robert,  coi^firmed  to 
the  church  of  St.  Mary  of  Wikcs  the  gift  of  Wiilter  Mascherel 
aud  Alexander  his  brother  "avunculi  mei,"  and  from  nnothor 
charter  [L.  2,  31,  7],  that  Alexander  do  Waliam  confirmed 
to  Ralph  the  sou  of  William  his,  Alexander's,  acquisitions 
and  purchases  in  (ho  Yill  of  Wikes,  imd  his  lands  of  Hon- 
sello  aud  Cokc3ete,'&c.,  to  be  held  by  tho  service  that  ho 
held  it  by  from  Jiia  lord.  This  charter  ia  witnessed  by, 
among  others,  William  de  Hastinkes — evidently  Hastings — 
and  Robert  de  Wiodesoi-a,  and  was  written  at  Eistan  after 
the  death  of  the  "Lord  William." 

This  Robert,  the  father  of  William,  and  eldest  son  of  the 
Deacon,  and  who  held  the  de  Clare  fee  in  Suffiilk,  was 
probably  also  the  "  Malkiell"  who  held  the  fees  of  the  fee 
of  Ermegard  in  the  Honour  of  Bologne,  of  which  one  was 
inCoIun  andLegre,  and  one  iiiBilcho  aud  Hoishey,  in  Essex. 
Colun,  if  the  same,  appears  in  the  Deacon's  property,  and 
Ermegard,  as  will  be  shown,  was  probably  the  wife  of  Walter 
Alascherel,  a  brother  of  Robert  aud  Alexander  [Lib.  Nig.  I. 
391.     Morant's  Essex,  H.  148]. 

Horant  confirms  and  amplifies  tho  evidence  of  relationship 
between  Robert  and  Alexander,  aud  of  the  three  generationa 
from  the  former,  by  quotation  apparently  from  a  charter 
preserved  in  the  St.  George  MSS.  cited  by  Morant,  where 
he  states  tliat  Alexander,  having  no  issue  by  M\ia  his  wife, 
granted  the  lands  of  his  own  acquiring  in  Wikcs  aud  else- 
where within  tho  Hundred  of  Tendring,  "  terram  de  Wickcs 
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et  de  Wenberge  et  Corneshere,  et  Fochealande,  et  totam 
terrain  meam  de  Horishelle,  et  omnes  alias  adquisltiones  in 
Hundredo  de  Teodring,"  to  Ralph  son  of  William  son  of 
Robert,  for  which  hia  lord,  William  son  of  Robert  and  father 
of  Ralph,  gave  him  thirty  marks  of  silver  and  one  saddle-horse. 
He  adds,  that  Ralph  confirmed  to  the  church  of  St.  Mary  of 
Wikes  the  gift  of  Alexander  de  Wahara,  hia  father's  uncle, 
which  his  own  father  William,  and  his  brother  Robert,  had 
confirmed  to  them  [Morant,  II.,  466]. 

Also,  by  another  charter  [Cart.  Ant.  Rot  C,  m.  20,  doreo], 
Henry  I.  confirmed  to  St.  Mary  of  Wikes  t\ro  camcates  of 
land  in  demesne  and  seven  villains  in  the  Vill  of  Wikes,  with 
a  garden  and  houses  around  the  church,  which  had  belonged 
to  Walter  Mascherel  aiid  Alexander  his  brother  and  Edith 
their  sister,  and  Walter  the  Dean,  their  father.  Also  a  third 
part  of  the  Vill  of  Wikes,  Ac,  wherewith  Aely,  wife  of 
Alexander,  was  dowered,  as  witnessed  by  the  charters  of 
the  said  Alexander,  and  of  his  lord,  William,  the  son  of 
B[obert]  and  in  the  Vill  of  Fratinges  10s.  in  land,  which 
Alwin  Wereward  and  Godhugh  held  as  the  said  Walter 
Mascherel  and  his  brother  Alexander  gave  it,  on  the  petition 
of  Ediva  their  sister.  This  charter  is  witnessed  by  Richard 
[de  Belmis],  Bishop  of  London,  and  therefore  must  be  of 
date  between  1108  and  1I2S.  The  two  preceding  charters 
are  no  doubt  a  very  little  earlier. 

There  is  also  extant  another  charter  by  the  same  monarch, 
dated  at  Westminster,  about  1130,  by  which  he  confirms 
tlie  foundation  of  Walter  and  Alexander  Mascherel,  at  the 
prayer  of  their  sister  Edith,  for  the  welfare  of  their  souk 
and  the  heaUng  of  their  sine,  and  their  grant  of  certain 
lands  and  rents  to  the  same.  The  witiiesses  are  Bernard 
Bishop  of  St.  David's,  GeoiFrey  the  Chancellor,  Richard 
Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  and  W.  Maltravers.  This  charter 
has  been  selected  for  publication  in  the  Facsimiles  of  National 
Manuscripts. 

■  There  is  also  a  charter  [Cart.  Ant  L.  2,31, 19],  by  Robert 
[de  Sigello],  Bishop  of  London,  recognising  the  charter  of 
King  Henry  to  Wikes,  and  certain  gifts,  as  the  Isle  of  Siricbe- 
shia,  and  the  tithes  of  the  demesne  of  Alexander  de  Waham  in 
Purley,  &c.,  also  recognising  the  confirmation  of  Archbishop 
Theobald.  As  Bishop  Robert  flourished  from  1141  toll50-l, 
the  date  of  the  charter  must  be  within  those  ten  years. 

vol.  XXVI.  X 
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In  additioA  to  these  is  a  charter  of  Henry  IL  vitoesaed 
by  Gilbert  Uoliot],  Bishop  of  London  [1 1 63-1187],  confirming 
the  gift  of  the  Isle  of  Sjdrichel,  according  to  the  charter  of 
Alexander  de  Wikea,  besides  a  vii^ate  of  land  in  Wendelbi 
by  the  charter  of  Sewallis  de  Osevil,  and  besides  other  dona- 
tions, oneof  a  mark  of  land  inOteley  by  the  charter  of  Ralph  de 
Hastings  [L.  2, 3 1 , 1 6].  This  charter  is  witnessed  by  G[ilbert], 
Bishop  of  London,  Ranulph  de  Glanrill,  Hugo  de  Creissi,  Hu- 
bert Walter,  Bartholomew  de  Glanvill,  Roger  de  Glanvill,  and 
Richard  de  Hastings. 

It  ia  followed  by  another  charter  by  Henry  IL,  given  in  the 
Book  of  Facsimiles,  and  dated  Northampton  in  the  Council, 
between  1157  and  1162.  It  confirms  the  grant  of  the 
Mascherel  family,  and  allows  to  the  nuns  two  greyhounds, 
four  braches,  or  dogs  hunting  by  scent  to  take  hares,  with 
other  ample  privileges.  The  witnesses  are,  Roger  Bishop  of 
York,  Richard  Bishop  of  London,  Thomas  [Becket],  the 
Chancellor,  Reginald  jSarl  of  Cornwall,  Richard  de  Humaz 
Constable,  Warin  Fitzgerald  the  Chamberlain,  and  Richard 
de  Hastings. 

The  pedigree  deducible  from  these  documents  includes 
Walter  the  Deacon,  Theodoric  his  brother,  and  probably 
Theodoric  their  ancestor,  Robert  Mascherel,  d'Estan,  or  de 
Hastings,  the  elder,  and  Walter  Mascherel  and  Alexander  de 
Wikes  or  de  Waham,  the  younger  son,  jElia,  the  wife  of 
Alexander,  and  Edith  his  sister,  whom  we  shall  see  to  be 
the  grandmother  of  Sewallis  de  Osevile. 

We  also  have  WiUiam  de  Hastings,  son  of  Robert  and 
nephew  of  Walter  and  Alexander,  heir  of  the  latter,  and  the 
eldest  grandson  of  the  Deacon.  In  the  fourth  generation  we 
have  Ralph,  son  of  William,  son  of  Robert,  great  nephew  of 
Alexander,  and  younger  brother  of  a  second  Robert.  We 
have  also  the  recognition  of  William  as  the  head  of  the 
iamily,  and  therefore  the  feudal  lord  of  Alexander  his 
uncle. 

The  second  Robert  is  evidently  the  person  who  was  as- 
sessed in  the  second  and  third  scutf^es  of  Richard  I.  at  50s. 
m  Essex,  and  who,  3  John,  owed  five  marks  scutage-money, 
and  was  afterwards  set  down  at  one  mark  [Rot.  Cane.  3  John, 
pp.  150-1,  161,  340].  He  was  also  assessed  on  the  scutage 
of  Konnandy  in  1206,  and,  by  an  inquisition  quoted  by 
Morant,  held  Blackball  Manor  of  the  Honour  of  Clare  by  the 
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tenure  of  half  a  knigbt's  fee,  probably  a  part  of  the  fee  held 
of  that  hoDour  by  his  grandfather  as  Robert  Maskerel 
[Morant.  II.  148,  Lib.  Nig.  I.  292J. 

The  record  of  a  suit  in  the  Curia  Begis  in  Essex,  probably 
in  1199,  throws  further  light  upon  this  pedigree.  Sewallis 
de  Oaerile  is  plaintiff  i^ainst  Balph  de  Hastings  concerning 
half  a  knight's  fee  in  Wikes  which,  he  says,  descended  to 
him  from  his  ancestors.  Robert  de  Hastings  enfeoffed 
Alexander,  his  brother,  of  it,  and  afler  Robert's  death 
Alexander  held  it  of  William  his  son.  After  Alexander's 
death  his  own  son  William,  held  itof  William,  son  of  EoberL 
Also  the  sister  of  Alexander  was  ancestress  of  Sewaliis,  and 
so  it  ongfat  to  descend  to  him  of  right.  Also  Sewallis  and 
Balph  are  "  de  uno  cespite,"  of  one  stock,  and  Ralph  cannot 
be  at  once  lord  and  heir.  Sewallis  declares  Ralph  intruded 
himself  into  the  fee  by  force,  and  unlawfully,  he  being  de- 
scended from  Robert  de  Hastings. 

Balph  replied  that  he  was  not  heir  of  his  father,  but  had 
had  an  elder  brother,  who  held  their  Other's  inheritance  and 
barony,  and  had  a  daughter  and  heir  who  married  Ralph  de 
Cornhill  who,  with  his  wife,  have  put  him  in  the  plea  con- 
cerning the  said  land ;  for  which  purpose  he  placed  himself 
on  the  great  assize  six  years  .ago,  which  assize  is  not  yet 
ended,  so  that  he  is  not  willing  to  respond  unless  the  Court 
should  call  upon  him  to  do  so.  A  day  was  given  for  the 
hearing,  and  Ralph  named  his  brother  John  as  his  represen- 
tative ;  and  afterwards  a  day  was  given  for  Ralph  de 
Hastings  uid  Balph  de  Corwell  [Cornhill]  and  his  wife  to 
hear  judgment  [Bot  Cur.  Regis,  I.  318,  344]. 

In  the  same  court,  14  June,  1199^  occurs  an  entry  of  a 
suit  between  Balph  de  Hastings  and  Sewallis  de  Osevill; 
and  again,  8th  Nov.  following,  SewalUs  de  Osevill  sought 
half  a  knight's  fee  in  Widie  [Wic]  A-om  Balph  de  HasUngs, 
which  plea  is  repeated  7  May,  1200,  when  d'Osevill  declared 
tliat  the  half  fee  descended  to  him  from  Alexander,  uncle  of 
Sewallis  his  &ther,  to  whom  Bobert  d'Estan  gave  it  to  be 
held  of  him  and  his  heirs,  and  that  he  was  seized  of  it  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.,  and  that  Ralph  cannot  and  ought  not  to 
hold  in  demesne  as  he  is  heir  of  Robert,  the  grantor  of  the 
land.  Also  he,  Sewallis,  descended  from  the  sister  of 
Alexander,  who  had  the  land,  and  whose  heir  he  is  [Bot.  Cur. 
Begis,  I.  384,  II.  254]. 
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-  BalpK  replied  that  he  did  not  bold  all  thelandindemeaQCi, 
for  many  others  so  held  it,  and  moreover  that  he  recorered 
a  part  of  that  Tery  land  from  Ealph  de  Exon  by  fine  in  the 
court  of  Henry  II.,  -which  he  put  in  eyidence,  the  same  not 
being  challenged  by  Sewallis  nor  his  father,  then  alire 
[lb.  II.  254].  At  an  earlier  period,  11  Oct.,  1198,  Alicia 
de  Hastings  sued  Ralph  de  Hastings  concerning  a  plea  of 
Und  at  Wikes  by  William  de  Eiatau  and  William  de  Aleng 
[Alemanno]  [lb.  I.  184].  It. appears  also  that,  30  August, 
1200,  King  John  confirmed  to  the  Hospitallers,  "ex  dono 
Sewftllis  de  Osevill,"  the  church  of  Esthildesca,  with  its 
appurtenances  [Rot.  Chart.,  p.  16]. 

Ralph  de  Hastings  appears  on  the  Chanceiy  Rolls  of 
3  John,  probably  for  Essex,  as  accounting  for  fire  marks  "  de 
oblatis,"  and  Sewallis,  the  elder,  for  oue  mark  in  the  accounts 
of  the  Sheriff  of  Essex  [Rot.  Cane,  3  John,  158]. 

Robert  de  Hastings,  therefore,  a.s  the  elder  brother,  en- 
feoffed Alexander  de  Waham  to  half  a  fee  at  Wikes. 
Alexander  surviving  his  brother,  held  of  William  his  son  ; 
and  on  Alexander's  death  his  son,  another  William,  held  of 
his  cousin  William.  This  is  not  consistent  with  Morant's 
statement  that  Alexander  died  childless,  but  makes  it  pro- 
bable that  the  son  died  soon  after  him  unmarried,  and  the 
reversion  of  his  lands  passed  to  Alexander's  great  nephew, 
Ralph,  and  his  sister  and  her  children  the  Be  Osevillee.  It 
is  also  seen  that  the  elder  line  ended  in  a  daughter,  Delicia 
or  Ahcia,  who  married  Ralph  de  Cornhill,  and  was  niece  to 
Ralph  de  Hastings  and  his  brother  John.  The  annexed 
pedigree  will  explain  the  above  and  some  other  of  the  early 
descents  of  this  family. 
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Commenting  upon  the  pedigree  we  bare  then, — 
L  Waltbb  the  Dbacon,  a  considerable  landowner  at 
Domesday,  especially  in  Bssex,  and  of  whose  possessions 
may  be  mentioned  Purley,  Eastanes.  Fenne,  Colon,  Wic, 
Brumley,  Chesterford,  Straton,  a  burgage  in  Norwich,  Ches- 
necote,  and  Bildeston.  His  brother  waa  Teddric  or  Theodric, 
mentioned  in  Domesday,  and  his  children  were  Robert, 
Walter,  Alexander,  and  Edith. 

II.  Robert  Maeabbl  or  Mascherel,  De  Estan  or  De 
Hastings,  wh,o  granted  half  a  fee  in  Wikes  to  his  brother 
Alexander.  In  the  Liber  Niger,  about  H65,  Robert  de 
Hastings  has  a  barony  in  Essex,  within  which  are  contained 
Swineland,  Wikes,  Eiston,  Bromley,  and  Cestreford  in  Essex ; 
Gkidmanestoa  in  Dorset ;  and  Bildeston  in  Suffolk.  The 
bai'ony  was  in  (act  for  the  most  pai-t,  if  not  wholly,  composed 
of  lands  inherited  from  the  Deacon.  £obert  was  father  of 
William. 

III.  William  de  Habtihos  is  called  son  of  Robert  in  the 
Liber  Niger,  where  he  held  four  knights*  fees  in  Godmaneston, 
Dorset,  and  Bromley,  Essex ;  a  fee  in  Eiston,  Essex ;  and  a 
fee  in  Bildeston,  Suffolk.  As  William,  son  of  Robert,  he 
confirmed  to  Wikes  the  grant  of  his  two  uncles,  Walter 
Mascherel  and  Alexander  his  brother,  by  charter  probably 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  In  the  d'Osevill  case  he  is  referred 
to  as  the  head  of  the  family,  the  "  Dominua  meua  "  under 
whom  all  held,  and  whose  confirmation  rendered  valid  the 
family  grants.     Hia  children  were  Eobeit,  Ralph,  and  John. 

IV.  RoBBET  DE  Hastikos,  with  hia  father,  confirmed  the 
grants  of  Alexander,  their  uncle,  to  Wikes.  He  was  assessed 
in  Essex  for  various  scutages  in  the  reign  of  Richard  and 
John,  and  for  the  scutage  in  Normandy  in  1206.  He  was 
patron  of  the  nunnery  of  Wikes. 

According  to  Morant,  a  pains-taking  genealogist,  who  had 
access  to  many  early  and  original  private  documents  in 
Essex,  Robert  married  the  daughter  aud  heir  of  William  de 
Windsor,  son  of  Robert,  Lord  of  Easton,  not  the  Easton  of 
the  Deacon,  but  a  manor  held  at  Domesday  by  William  de 
Warren,  and  shortly  afterwards  by  Walter  CastelUn  of 
Windsor  Castle,  and  next  by  his  son,  Robert  de  Windsor, 
under  the  honour  of  that  name.  The  connection  between  the 
families  of  Hastings  and  Windsor  was  very  close.  Walter 
de  Windro  (Windsor)  held  a  fee  in  Swineland,  in  the  barony 
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of  Bobert  de  Hastmgs;  and  Walter  de  Windsor  and 
Christiana  bia  mother,  and  Christiana,  daughter  of  Ralph  de 
Windsor,  gave  Wormingford  Church,  in  Essex,  to  Wikes,  and 
Walter  and  Christiana  the  younger  added  half  the  adrowson 
of  Bumham,  and  that  of  Swineland  in  Suffolk  [Morant, 
Essex  L  468?  N.  Monasticon,  it.  513-15].  The  Windsor 
charter  of  donation  is,  no  doubt,  earUer  than  the  Hastings 
match,  since  it  is  addressed  to  William  Bishop  of  Norwich  ; 
and  the  first  of  that  name,  William  Turbus,  held  the  see 
from  1146  to  1174.  There  was  also,  as  will  be  seen,  a  second 
and  almost  contemporary  match  of  a  Hastings  with  a  Windsor 
heiress.     Robert  was  father  of  Delicia. 

V.  Belicia  de  Hastinqs  was  sole  heiress  of  the  baronj 
of  Hastings,  with  its  ten  fees,  and  of  the  Windsor  manor  of 
Little  Easton.  She  was  alive  and  had  married  Ralph  de 
Comhill  at  the  time  of  the  d'Osevill  suit,  1  Richard  I.,  and 
was  no  doubt  the  Alicia  de  Hastings  who  sued  Ralph  de 
Hastings  for  her  land  in  Wykes.  Ralph  de  Comhill  was  a 
Londoner,  and  a  member  of  a  well-known  family  of  fanners 
general.  Gerrase,  his  father,  was  a  judge,  and  Sheriff  of 
London,  Kent,  and  Surrey,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  Henry, 
th&  eldest  son,  married  Alice  de  Courcy,  heiress  of  the 
barony  of  Stoke-Courcy  in  Somerset,  who  married  aflerwarda 
Warine  Fitzgerald.  He  farmed  the  Honour  of  the  Con- 
stable, bad  the  old  farm  of  Kent,  was  concerned  in  fitting 
out  ships,  34  Henry  II.,  and  1  Richard  I.  was  Sheriff  of  Kent 
and  Surrey,  and  Bailiff  of  London.  3  Richard  I.  he  had  the 
Mint  7  Richard  I.  he  was  dead,  and  Ralph  paid  100^.  to 
get  his  brother's  accounts  passed  "sine  ira  "  for  London  and 
Middlesex.  Henry  left  one  child,  Joan,  heir  of  her  father 
and  coheir  of  her  mother,  who  in  tbe  4th  of  John,  married 
Hugh  de  Kevill,  protoforester  of  England,  and  had  John  and 
William  de  Nevill  [Liber  de  Antiquis  Legibtis,  p.  11]. 

9  Richard  I.,  Ralph  de  Comhill  was  in  trouble,  and  paid 
2000  marks  for  the  restoration  of  his  lands  and  for  the 
kiog^s  favour.  Among  his  pledges  were  Earl  Alberic,  Earl 
David,  the  Earl  of  Clare,  and  others.  1  John,  1199,  Ralph 
and  his  accounts  were  removed  to  a  higher  audit.  He  died* 
and  his  next  brother,  Reginald,  Sheriff  of  Kent,  offered  60 
marks  for  the  wardship  of  his  land  and  heiress,  the  heiress  of 
the  Hastings  barony.  The  sherifis  of  London,  Middlesex, 
and  Essex,  had  orders  to  inquire  into  the  value  of  the  land 
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[Kot.  de  Oblatis,  1  Jobn,  p.  2].  Reginald  had  the  custody 
of  hia  niece  till  7  John,  1205,  when  he  vraa  ordered  to  gire 
her  up,  \rith  her  land,  to  Henry,  son  of  Earl  David  [Close 
Roll,  36].  The  sequel,  howerer,  shows  her  to  hare  died 
childless,  and  probably  under  age. 

Reginald,  her  uncle,  was  dead  before  14  Jobn.  Isabel,  his 
wife,  is  mentioned  18  John,  1216.  Reginald,  his  son,  was 
living  14  Jobn,  1213;  and  Maria,  his  daughter,  probably 
her  brother's  heir,  held  a  fee  in  Overland,  Kent,  of  the 
Countess  of  Angi,  in  the  fee  of  the  E.  of  Arundel  [Test,  de 
Nev.  209  ;  Patent  Roll,  96-189]. 

Meanwhile  the  widow  of  Ralph  de  Conibil],  and  the 
heiress  of  Hastings,  was  too  valuable  a  property  to  be 
allowed  to  choose  her  own  husband.  John  at  once  attempted 
to  dispose  of  her,  for,  2  John,  the  rehct  of  Ralph  de  Comhill 
offered  200  marks  and  3  palfreys  and  2  hawks  not  to  mariy 
Grodfrey  de  Louvein,  and  to  have  her  lands  and  marry  whom 
she  would ;  and  this  hne  she  seems  actually  to  have  p»d, 
though  with  very  little  result,  for  Louvein  was  the  man  she 
married  [Hist,  of  Exch.;  Rot.  de  Oblatis  ;  Fosa  and  Morant; 
also  Rot.  Cane.  157]. 

Godfrey  de  Lovein,  or  Lovaiae,  was  reputed  a  brother  of 
the  Duke  of  Brabant ;  be  gave  for  the  lady  and  her  land  400 
marks,  nearly  double  what  she  paid  to  be  quit  of  him,  and 
in  1199  be  was  to  marry  her  uoless  she  could  show  cause  to 
the  contrary  [Rot.  de  Ob.  24  ;  Hist,  of  Exch.  I.  515]. 

An  unsuccessful  applicant  for  the  wardship  of  her  daughter 
was  Roger,  son  of  Galfnd  de  Badeley  of  Suffolk  who,  2  John, 
1200,  gave  10  marks  of  silver  for  letters  to  Reginald  de' 
Comhill,  Sheriff  of  Kent,  to  have  the  daughter  of  Ralph  de 
Comhill  in  marriage  [Rot.  de  Obi.  81].  Finally,  Godfrey  and 
Delicia  were  married ;  no  more  is  heard  of  Delicia's  daughter, 
and,  5  John,  1202,  Godfrey  paid  71.  9s.  Zd.  for  Eistanes  and 
Wica.  Their  son,  Matthew  de  Louvaine,  by  inquisition 
30  Edward  I.,  was  seized  of  the  manor  of  Easton-ad-Turrim, 
held  of  the  honour  of  Windsor,  of  a  quarter  fee  in  Wikes, 
a  quai'ter  fee  in  Weyland  and  Bromley  in  Essex,  four  fees 
in  Godmaneston,  Dorset,  and  fees  in  Bildeston,  Cestreford, 
Bemeston,  and  Stowe-Market,  all  in  Suffolk.  His  successive 
descendants  were  Matthew,  died  1302  ;  Thomas,  died  1345, 
seized  of  lands  in  Dorset,  Suffolk,  and  Essex  ;  and  John  de 
Louvaine,  who  all  held  half  a  fee  ia  Wikes,  Bildeston,  and  of 
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the  Honour  of  Windsor,  Little  Eastoa  or  Easton-ad-Turrim, 
besides  other  properties  deriTed  from  the  Deacon  in  Easton 
and  Chesterford  [Morant  I.  431 ;  II.  439  ;  Test  de  Nev. 
170,264,272]. 

John  de  Louvaine  left  Alianor  daughter  and  heir,  living 
1365,  and  who,  by  Sir  William  Bourchier,  was  ancestress  of 
the  Earls  of  Essex  of  that  name,  whose  heiress  married  Dere- 
reux,  also  Earls  of  Essex,  and  who  thus  represented  the  eldest 
line  of  the  House  of  Hastings.  It  is  however  remarkable, 
that  though  Bourchier  and  Devereux  always  quartered  Lou- 
Taine,  they  never  quartered  Hastings,  whence  it  is  to  be 
inferred  that  Delicia  did  not  use  armorial  bearings,  and  that 
the  famous  "  maunch  "  was  confined  to  a  younger  branch  of 
the  Deacon's  descendants. 

It  will  afterwards  be  shown  that  upon  the  extinction  of 
the  male  line  of  Louvaine,  the  superiority  over  Bromley, 
Godmaneston,  and  other  of  the  Deacon's  manors,  passed  to 
the  earls  of  Pembroke.  Little  Easton,  which  came  by  an 
heir  female  from  the  Windsors,  was  retained,  and  became 
Bourchier  property.  Centuries  afterwards  it  was  sold  to  the 
Maynards, 

IV.  2.  Ealph  de  Hastings,  the  second  son  of  William, 
had  from  his  father's  uncle,  Alexander,  called  De  Waham, 
all  hia  purchased  and  acquired  lands  in  Wikes,  Wenberge, 
Comeshere,  and  Fochesland,  and  his  lands  in  Horishelle  or 
Houselle  and  Cokesete.  Ralph  also  confirmed  to  Wikes 
nunneiy  the  gifts  of  Alexander,  already  confirmed  by  Ralph's 
fiither  and  elder  brother.  He  held  one  fee  in  Wikes  of  the 
barony  of  Robert  de  Hastings  in  1165,  recovered  Wikes  by 
fine  from  Ralph  de  Exon  in  1189,  was  defendant  in  the 
d'Oseville  case  in  1189-99,  and,  5  John,  1202,  he  rendered 
an  account  for  five  marks  due  in  Essex,  according  to  the 
Chancery  Roll  of  that  date  [p.  149], 

Upon  the  death  of  bis  brother  Robert,  Ralph  became 
pabron  of  Wikes  Nunnery,  and  is  so  recognised  in  a  charter 
by  Idonea  the  prioress,  and  the  convent,  witnessed  by 
Godfrey  de  Louvaine  and  others,  by  which  she  grants  to 
Ralph  and  his  heirs  the  chapelry  which  his  predecessors 
had  in  hts  court  of  Wikes,  she  finding  a  chaplain  and  a 
derk  to  celebrate  a  mass  thrice  weekly,  and  paying  to 
Ralph  I2d.  at  Michaelmas  and  6d.  at  Easter,  annually,  for 
the  "  rewain  "  or  latter-math  of  Cherchefield  meadow,  after 

VOL.  IXVL  I 
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Ralph  shall  have  removed  his  own  hay  from  it  [N.  Mod. 
IT.  5151 

Kalph  seems  to  have  died  childless. 

IV.  3.  John  db  Hastings,  brother  of  Ralph,  and  in 
1189-90  his  substitute  in  the  d'Osevill  case.  He  also 
-ffitnessed  Prioress  Idonea's  charter.  John  has  been  re- 
puted the  ancestor  of  a  family  called  Oodmanston,  who 
certainly  in  the  male  or  female  line  sprung  from  this  House 
of  Hastings,  and  almost  certainly  from  III.  William.  Of 
the  Beacon's  fees,  four  in  Bromley,  in  Essex,  and  God- 
manestoD,  in  Dorset,  were  held  by  his  son  Robert  and  his 
grandson  William  ;  but  the  Louraines,  though  they  retained 
the  chief  lordship,  did  not  hold  them  in  demesne.  Morant 
says  they  went  oflF  to  a  male  branch  of  the  family,  who, 
from  the  chief  manor,  bore  the  name  of  de  Qodmanston, 
and  who  in  the  person  of  Robert  de  G-odmanston  &rmed 
Middleton  Abbey  as  early  as  31  Henry  H.  1184-5.  [Hist 
of  Exch.  I.  310.J  Also,  by  a  fine  at  Sherborne  in  ia02,  it 
appears  that  Richard  de  Godmaneston  and  Mabel  his  wife 
held  lands  in  Godmaneston  under  William  the  son  of 
Robert  [de  Hastings]  as  chief  lord,  so  that  the  grant  was 
probably  made  by  William  shortly  before  this,  either  to 
Robert  the  farmer  of  Middleton,  or  to  Richard,  or  to  Mabel, 
who  might  have  been  a  Hastings,  and  sister  or  daughter  to 
William.  They  bore  "Azure,  an  eagle  displayed  or,"  a 
coat  never  attributed  to  Hastings.     [Fines,  3  John,  p.  83.] 

The  next  known  in  the  pedigree  is  John,  father  of  Matthew, 
and  the  next  is  William  de  Godmanston,  who  in  15  Edw.  I. 
swore  to  an  event  which  occurred  the  year  after  the  battle 
of  Evesham  (1266),  so  that  he  must  have  been  born  as  early 
as,  say,  1256.  Then  occurs  Robert  de  Godmanston,  sum- 
moned with  horse  and  arms,  7th  July,  1297,  for  lands  above 
£20  yearly  value  in  Somerset  and  Dorset,  and  who  held 
four  knights'  fees  in  Bromley  and  Godmanston  to  1302  under 
Matthew  de  Louvaine.  John,  his  son,  held  the  same  in 
1347  under  John  de  Louvaine,  and  paid  to  the  manor  of 
Easton  £i.  Walter,  probably  his  son,  Slieriff  of  Essex  and 
Herts  in  1381,  presented  to  Little  Bromley  Church  in  1364, 
as  did  his  son  William  from  1395  to  1408,  and  his  son  and 
heir,  John  Godmanston,  from  1432  to  1446,  and  was  Sheriff 
of  Essex  in  14.52.  WilUam,  his  son,  presented  from  1464 
to  1467,  and  fell  at  Barnet,  fighting  for  Henry  VI.,  14th 
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April,  1471.  He  was  attainted,  and  then  was  holding 
Little  Bromley  Manor  of  Henry  Bourchier,  Earl  of  Essex, 
and  restored  in  blood  as  of  Bromley,  1485.  His  sister  in- 
herited, but  the  property  passed  away  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  thus  ended  this  possible  male  line  of  Hastings. 
[Cal.  Geneal.  I.  385.  Pari.  Writs,  I.  638.  Morant.  II.  439. 
Hutching*  Dorset,  III.  327.] 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  descendants  of  Robert,  eldest 
son  of  the  Deacon,  the  story  returns  to  his  younger  Kons. 

II.  3.  Wai/tbb  Maschebel,  probable  ancestor  of  the  ba- 
ronial family  of  Hastings,  who  will  be  taken  afterwards. 

II.  3.  Albxakder  db  Waham,  or  Wis,  or  Wikes,  third 
SOD  of  the  Deacon,  is  known  by  his  extant  charter  of  lands 
to  his  great-nephew  Ralph,  his  grant  to  his  sister  Edith, 
and  his  hheral  donations  to  the  Nunnery  of  Wikes,  which 
are  recorded  in  yarious  of  the  charters  of  that  house.  His 
"wife  was  jElia,  and  although  by  one  account  he  was  child- 
less, it  seems  more  probable  that  he  had  a  son,  Wilham,  who 
survived  him,  but  died  early,  so  that  the  paternal  donations 
took  effect.  This  was  the  William  who  held  half  a  fee  in 
Wykes  under  his  cousin  and  chief.  Lord  William,  son  of 
Robert  de  Hastings. 

II.  4:  Edith  is  the  only  daughter  of  the  Deacon  of  whom 
mention  is  made.  She  joined  with  Walter  and  Alexander 
in  their  grants  to  Wikes,  and  had  the  half  fee  in  Wikes  from 
Alexander.  She  married  a  d'Osevill,  and  had  Sewallis  and 
probably  Walter  de  Osevile,  who  witnessed  the  double  charter 
of  Abbot  Albold  of  St.  Edmund's,  1115-1119,  of  the  sene- 
Bchalship  of  that  abbey  to  Maurice  de  Windsor  [Joe.  de 
Brakel.  Chron.  p.  118-19].  Sewallis  d'Osevill  held,  in  1165, 
four  knights'  fees  under  Geoffrey,  Earl  of  Essex,  in  Essex 
[Lib.  Nig.  1. 228].  He  was  father  of  another  Sewallis  d'Ose- 
vill, who  claimen  the  maternal  half  fee  in  Wikes  from  liis 
cousin,  Ralph  de  Hastings.  He  left  a  daughter,  Alicia,  his 
heir,  living  1  Richard  I. 

The  particulars  of  the  d'Osevill  suit  have  been  given.  Se- 
wallis, the  grandson  of  Edith,  was  a  considerable  person,  and 
appears  in  several  places  in  the  Testa  de  Nevill.  Thus  Hamo 
de  Sta.  Fide  held  a  fee  in  Wendlebury,  Oxon,  of  Sewalis 
de  Osenville,  and  he  of  the  Earl  of  Hereford.  And  of  the 
same  earl  he  held  two  fees  in  Wydehay  and  East  Ilsley, 
Berks.    Also  two  fees  in  Windesbiry,  Oxon,  and  one  quarter 
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fee  in  Wanburge,  WUta  [T.  de  Ner.  105,  11, 13, 17, 35, 38]. 
There  yiaa  also  a  Henry  Osevill  who  was  admitted  to  peace 
with  John  io  1216,  and  John  de  Oserill  who  had  free  war- 
ren in  Mundeo,  Herts,  13  Edw.  I.,  and  a  Walter  of  the  same 
place,  30  Ed,  I.  [Pat.  Boll,  162 ;  Cal.  Eot  Pat  154 ; 
Cal.  Geneal.  11.  623.] 

It  is  thus  shewn  that  Walter  the  Deacon,  a  very  con- 
siderable proprietor  in  Domesday,  was  progenitor  of  a  male 
line  of  the  name  of  Hastings,  filling  a  considerable  position 
in  the  county  of  Essex,  patrons  of  a  religious  house,  wealthy 
and  well  allied  :  that  the  elder  line  merged  by  an  heiress 
in  the  house  of  Louvaine,  cadets  of  Brabant,  and  these 
again  by  heira  female  in  the  Bourchiers  and  the  Derereiu 
successively  Earls  of  Essex.  Further,  that  a  branch  whether 
by  a  male  or  female  ancestor,  settled  at  Godmanston,  in 
Dorset,  and  acknowledged  fealty  to  the  main  Une  until  late 
in  the  14th  century.  Also  that  the  d'OseyiUes  came  by  a 
female  from  the  same  stock,  and  also  held  a  part  of  their 
land  under  the  same  lords.  The  next  point  is  to  establish 
the  descent  of  the  Baronial  House,  and  for  this  we  must 
look  to  Walter,  second  son  of  the  Deacon,  and  the  only  one 
whose  male  issue  has  not  been  shewn  to  be  exhausted. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  patronage  of  Wikes,  rested  in 
the  male  heirs  of  the  founder,  did  not  pass  'with  the 
Delicia,  the  heirs  female,  to  Louvaine,  but  was  by  Prioress 
Idonea  recognised  to  be  in  Ralph  de  Hastings,  who,  on  the 
death  of  his  elder  brother  Robert,  became  the  male  head  of 
the  family.  There  was  indeed  another  Ralph  de  Hastings, 
a  baron,  who,  failing  Delicia's  uncles,  might  have  claimed, 
but  he  died,  probably  about  1163,  many  years  too  early. 

It  is,  however,  stated  positively  by  Morant  [II.  347] 
that  Frerae  or  Fenne,  a  knight's  fee  held  by  the  Deacon,  and 
granted  to  Wikes  by  Walter  [not  William]  Mascherel,  is  the 
same  fee  held  by  the  Prioress  under  John  de  Hastings,  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  in  1374,  when  he  was  patron  of  Wikes  ;  and 
it  seems  probable  that  this  superiority  came  into  his  family 
as  the  next  male  heirs,  after  the  death  of  Ralph  and  John 
de  Hastings,  already  mentioned.  Before  they  acquired  this 
conuezion  the  Lords  Hastings,  though  strong  in  Suffolk,  had 
no  property  in  Essex.  The  next  step  then  is  to  connect 
them  with  Walter  Maacherel. 

G.  T.  c. 
{To  he  coniinufil.) 
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B7  a  DBUBr  B.  FOBTMCH,  P.B.A. 

Im  bringing  before  the  notice  of  the  Society  a  small 
collection  of  rings  in  my  possession,  vrhich,  judging  from 
the  emblems  and  symbols  engraven  upon  them,  were  un- 
doubtedly worn  by  Christians  of  the  earlier  centuries  of 
our  era,  I  will  not  yenture  to  discourse  upon  finger-rings 
generally,  or  upon  the  history  of  early  Christian  em- 
blems. Both  of  these  subjects  are  of  large  extent  and 
great  interest,  and  have  been  elucidated  by  far  more 
able  persona  than  myself.  I  would  merely  preface  the 
descriptions  of  the  rings  exhibited,  which  form  part  of  my 
"Daciyliotheca,"  and  are  an  extremely  interesting  section, 
from  the  associations  connecting  them  with  the  early  history 
of  the  Christian  church,  by  a  few  remarks  wluch  bear 
generally  on  the  subject.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
greater  number  of  the  early  converts  to  Christianity  were  of 
the  poorer  classes,  among  whom  very  many  were  slaves. 
The  habit  of  dividing  the  goods  of  the  rich  for  the  benefit  of 
their  poorer  brethren  also  prevailed,  the  indulgence  there- 
fore in  rich  dress  and  valuable  ornament  could  hardly 
exist  consistently  with  such  observances.  Indeed  we  are 
told  that  it  was  directly  reprobated  and  forbidden  by  the 
early  fathers ;  and  although  so  often  quoted,  I  cannot  but  refer 
to  the  letter  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  who,  alluding  to  the 
then  fashionable  use  of  ornament  iu  excess,  particiJarly  to 
the  great  number  of  rings  worn, — it  being  no  uncommon 
thing  to  cover  each  joint,  (indeed  Martial  states  that  one 
"  Charinua "  wore  always  six  to  each  finger,  making  sixty 
rings  in  all  for  his  daily  adornment,) — admonishes  the 
Christians  that  they  should  wear  but  one  ring,  the  which  to 
use  as  a  signet,  reproving  the  habit  of  having  immoral 
subjects  engraven  on  their  signet  rings,  but  that  tliey 
should  adopt  a  device  typical  of  their  faith,  such  as  the 
palm-bi-anch,  emblematic  of  peace ;  or  a  ship  in  full  sail. 
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representing  the  church ;  a  dove,  symbol  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  eternal  life  ;  an  anchor,  of  hope  ;  a  fish,  the  allegorical 
"  ix^iJs ;  "  and  other  similar  devices.  Among  the  rings  now 
described  will  be  found  all  the  emblems  here  refemd  tOj 
and  in  addition  some  others.  The  quaint  and  curious  com- 
binations of  emblems  adopted  on  early  Gbriatian  monuments 
are  well  known  to  students  of  that  section  of  archieology.  I 
would  also  wish  to  make  some  remarks,  with  a  view  to  tbe 
classification  of  the  forma  exemphfied  in  this  collection,  and 
which  appear  to  hare  been  in  vogue  at  that  period,  and  also 
on  the  material  of  which  the  rings  are  made. 

These  forms  do  not  appear  to  differ  from  the  general 
fashion  of  their  day,  in  tbe  world  Christian  and  Pagan,  and 
may  be  classified  as  follows  : — 

A.  The  circular  hoop  of  convex  metal  swelling  to  the 
shoulders  and  flattened  to  an  oval  or  angular  chaion.  Such 
are  Nos.  2,  8,  10,  24,  and  25.  The  "  legionary  "  rings  may 
be  also  classed  as  an  oval  variety,  so  shaped  possibly  to 
permit  of  more  space  on  the  chaion.     Such  is  No.  23. 

B.  Rings  formed  of  two,  three,  or  more  hoops  springing 
from  one,  widening  to  the  bezel,  and  generally  having  beaded 
wire  or  chain-work  between  each  hoop.  This  form,  as  tbe 
last,  occurs  also  at  an  earlier  period.  Nos.  1  and  9  are 
examples  of  this  form. 

C.  Octagonal.  A  fiat  hoop  of  metal  formed  into  an 
octagon ;  sometimes  oval  and  swelling  to  the  bezel,  which 
is  set  with  a  stone  or  has  a  raised  table  of  metal ;  a  form,  I 
think,  peculiar  to  the  third  and  fourth  centuries.  Such  ai'e 
Nos.  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7. 

D.  A  peculiar  fonn,  greatly  varying,  and,  I  think,  only 
occurring  during  the  Lower  Empire  ;  sometimes  of  tbe  largest 
size,  and  great  weight  of  metal.  The  bezel  is  more  or  less 
raised,  either  in  the  metal  or  by  an  oval  truncated  conical 
stone.  Tbe  shoulders  diverge  in  straight  lines  at  a  greater 
or  less  angle  from  the  bezel  to  tbe  sides,  from  whence  the 
hoop  is  completed  by  a  semicircle.  These  rings  are  some- 
times of  extreme  widths.     Nos.  11  and  12  are  of  this  class. 

E.  A  simple  hoop,  generally  of  convex  metal  more  or  less 
swelling  to  the  shoulders,  and  having  a  circular  bezel  witii 
flat  table,  on  which  the  device  is  engiared ;  Nos.  13,  14, 
15,  16,  17,  18,  and  19  are  of  this  abundant  form.  No. 
26  is  a  variety  with  a  square  bezel. 
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P.  The  simple  hoop  has  a  high,  trumpet-ahaped  bezel, 
formed  as  an  inverted  cone,  of  greater  or  less  height, 
and  sometimes  octagonal  laterally.  Such  are  Nos.  20,  21, 
and  22. 

This  form,  and  also  D.,  are  peculiar  to  this  period  of  de- 
cadence, and  occasionally  occur  of  grotesque  proportions  and 
development,  the  tower-like  head  rising  sometimes  to  more 
than  half  an  inch  in  height. 

It  is  singular  how  the  forms  of  rings  repeat  themselves  at 
distant  periods,  but  always  with  modifications.  Thus  the 
pointed  oval  cJiaion  of  tiie  early  Greek,  recurs  transposed  in 
the  last  century.  The  tower-like  head,  in  Gothic  times, 
assumes  a  crocketed  and  pointed  form  of  extraordinary 
development. 

On  the  subject  of  material,  it  may  be  observed  that,  as  a 
rule,  early  Christian  rings  of  gold  are  rare.  This  might  be 
expected,  as  the  use  of  rich  and  numerous  ornaments  was 
not  in  accordance  with  the  teaching  of  the  early  church. 
The  rule  also  of  wearing  one  ring  only,  as  a  signet,  instead 
of  one  nearly  on  every  joint,  as  was  mostly  the  fashion 
among  the  Pagans,  would  account  for  the  comparative  rarity 
of  rings  with  early  Christian  symbols. 

I  have  not,  to  my  recollection,  seen  more  than  two 
authentic  early  Christian  rings  of  silver.  Bronze  is  the 
more  common  material ;  iron  being  much  more  rare.  This 
probably  arises  from  the  easier  oxydation  and  destmctibility 
of  that  metal,  whilst  gold  and  "  enduring  bronze"  come  down 
to  us  in  good  preservation.  Among  the  twenty-six  rings 
now  described,  six  are  of  gold,  one  of  them  being  Byzantine, 
and  one  possibly  Pagan.  Of  iron  there  are  two,  one  fi*om 
the  dry  climate  of  Dgypt,  the  remaining  seventeen  being  of 
bronze,  and  one  of  jasper.  Sings  with  Pagan  subjects  of 
the  same  period  are  frequently  found  of  massive  gold  and 
silver,  occasionally  weighing  as  much  as  two  and  three 
ounces  ;  a  silver  ring  in  my  possession  weighs  one  ounce. 

Before  entering  into  a  description  of  each  of  the  rings  to 
which  the  present  notice  relates,  I  will  take  this  opportunity 
of  warning  collectors  against  the  many  admirable  counter- 
feits, now  manufactured  at  Rome  and  elsewhere,  of  early 
Christian  rings,  as  well  as  intaglios  and  cameos,  requiring 
the  most  careful  examination,  and  not  a  little  experience,  to 
detect  the  forgeries.     All  those  which  1  now  proceed  to 
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describe  have  passed  the  scrutiny  of  far  more  able  judges 
than  myself,  and  are  of  unquestionable  antiquity. 

1.  Qold  triple  ring,  formed  as  three  hoops,  springing  from 
one,  and  -widening  towards  the  bezel,  between  -which  a  beaded 
-wire  fills  the  open  space,  and  on  the  bezel  is  formed  into  the 
Christian  emblem.  This  form  of  the  emblem  -was  in  use 
before  a.d.  312,  and  is  belieTed  to  have  ceased  after  that 
date. 

The  ring  was,  I  am  told,  dug  up  in  a  rineyard  in  Borne, 
and  is  probably  of  the  latter  end  of  the  third,  or  b^;inmDg 
of  the  fourth  century. 

It  is  possible  that  the  triple  ring  tied  by  the  cross  may 

be  emblematic  of  the  three  persona  of  the 

blessed  Trinity.     Rings   of  this  form  wer^ 

\  howoTer,  in  fashion  at  that,  and  at  earlier 

periods,  two,  three,  and  as  many  as  fire  hoops 

springing  from  one,  being  found. 

2.  Portion  of  a  ring  of  dark  green  jasper,  on  the  oval 
bezel  of  which  the  following  remarkable,  £ind  hitherto  un- 
known symbol  is  engraved  in  intaglio,  viz. — a  boat,  on  which 
is  a  cock,  carrying  a  branch  of  palm.  This  symbol,  as  read 
by  the  Padre  Garrucci,  would  indicate  the  anival  of  the 
blessed  soul  in  the  haven  where  we  would  be ;  thus,  the  bird 
{the  cock)  representing  the  soul,  and  carrying  the  palm- 
branch  of  peace  and  victory  over  this  world,  is  conveyed  by 
the  boat,  which  typifies  Christ's  Church  on  earth.  The 
workmanship  ia  sharp  and  good,  pointing  to  an  early  period 
of  Christianity,  probably  the  second  or  third  century.  I 
purchased  it  at  Rome.' 


3.  Ring  of  bronze,  formed  as  a  flat  octagonal  band,  on  the 

>  In    the    collection    of    tlie    Biitiih  data.    The  ship  fraqnentiy  ocenr*.     On 

UuMum  ii  ■  porlioD  of  a  ring  in  cornelian  an  intaglio  in  the  Bntieli  Muwum  ia  a 

ol  ainiilar  form,  on  the  flat  betel  of  which  ship  having  a  Greek  crtm  on  the  prow; 

ie  cDgraTed  a  dove  holding  a  bnmch;  ita  two  Gab  are  beneath.      The  deve  alee 

form,  die.  and  genenl  eiinilarity  of  work.  oceurs  on  another  intaglio  in  the  Britiah 

maaihip  wonld  instate  a  correapondiag  Hneenm,  standing  on  a  fiab. 
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outside  of  which  ia  engraved  the  iDScription — v.i.v.  i.N.  d.e.o. 
— Vivas  in  Deo,  a  form  of  expression  frequent  on  the 
locuii  of  the  catacomhs. 

4.  Copper  ling,  formed  at;  a  flat  octagonal  band,  engraved 
thus  on  the  outeide — donate  bibas  in  deo.  The  use  of  b 
in  place  of  v  in  the  word  vivas  frequently  occurs.  This 
ring  and  No.  3  are  both  from  Rome,  aad  probably  of  the 
fourth  century." 

5.  Solid  gold  ring,  also  formed  as  a  Sat  octi^onal  band, 
but  instead  of  the  inscription  being  engraved  outside  as  in  the 
case  of  the  more  ordinary  bronze  rings,  the  letters  are  cut 
out ;   each  letter  occupying  a  square  panel,  the  ground  of 


fniaiMiMimtBsti  ^(^^j 

which  is  cut  away,  leaving  the  letter  attached  merely  by 
points  to  the  sides,  a  technical  peculiarity  that  may  bo 
termed  "  champleve  d  jour."  This  inscription  reads — 
X.P.W.M.A.T.) . — CROMATI — a  Christian  family  name, 
known  to  be  of  the  fourth  century,  as  I  am  informed  by 
the  Chevalier  De  Brossi,  This  ring  was  also  found  at 
Rome,  but  I  am  unable  to  state  in  what  precise  locality.  It 
is  believed  to  be  of  the  third  or  fourth  century,  and  is  an 
object  of  considerable  interest. 

6.  Bronze  ring  of  oval  octagonal  form,  widening  at  the 
bezel,  which  is  set  with  a  red  jasper  engraved  in  intaglio 
with  the  subject  of  a  shepherd  who  stands  on  the  left  leg, 
the  right  being  bent ;  be  is  supported  by  a  stick  in  his  right 


hand)  while  the  left  holds  a  branch  of  olive  towards  two 
sheep,  one  standing,  the  other  lying  at  his  feet.    Behind 

'  An    ictkgUo    on    coTnelUn    in   the  palm,  and  tho  Chriitian  emblem  formed 

British    HuMum   haa   the    iiuariptioD,  of  the  combined  Greek  lettera,  Chi  and 

"  Daiu  dedit  tIvu  in  Deo,"  a  circvlu'  Bha 
wreath  or  coronet  probalily  of  olire  or 
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him  is  an  olive  tree.  The  shepherd  here  would  typify  our 
Blessed  Lord  offering  the  emblem  of  peace  ("  My  peace  I 
give  to  you  ")  to  liis  flock.  The  two  sheep,  or  huabs,  may 
also  be  intended  to  represent  the  Church  of  the  Circum- 
cision and  tho  Church  of  the  (rontiles,  to  both  of  whom  be 
offers  the  peace  of  hia  blessed  doctrine.  Although  there  is 
no  distinctive  Christian  emblem  upon  this  intaglio,  I  have 
no  doubt,  from  tlie  subject  and  its  mode  of  treatment, 
as  well  aa  the  general  character  of  the  ring,  that  it  is 
Christian  of  the  third  or  fourth  century.'  I  purchased  it  at 
Home. 

7.  Small  heavy  gold  ring,  formed  as  an  octagonal  band 
widening  towards  the  bezel,  on  which,  set  in  an  oval  raised 
collar,  is  a  pointed  onyx  of  three  strata,  engraved  in  intaglio 
with  a  palm  branch.  I  have  some  hesitation  iu  thinking 
that  this  ring  is  Christian,  although  the  form  and  general 
character  is  of  the  third  or  fourth  century,  and  the  palm 
branch  is  undoubtedly  an  early  Christian  emblem,  I  have 
not  therefore  had  it  engraved.  My  doubt  of  its  Christian 
origin  arises,  firstly,  from  its  being  so  weighty  for  its  size ; 
such,  however,  do  occur.  One,  of  aogmar  form,  iu  the 
British  Museum,  is  set  with  an  emerald,  having  a  fish  care- 
fully cut  in  intaglio,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
hoop,  a  dove,  seated  on  a  branch,  between  the  letters  F  A 
Another  massive  gold  ring  bears  an  intaglio  on  onyx  i  H 
of  the  Sacred  symbol,  the  P  (the  Greek  rho)  being  1 1 
crossed  with  the  third  stroke,  a  form  of  much  more 
unusual  occurrence.  My  ring  is  of  excellent  workmanship 
— ^I  purchased  it  at  Atheus. 

8.  A  child's  ring  of  gold,  a  simple  hoop,  flattened  out  on 

the  bezel,  which  is  engraved  also  with  the  palm 
^^^^>  branch.    It  was  found  iu  a  child's  tomb  in  the 

neighbourhood  of  Rome,  accompanied  by  that 
next  to  be  described,* 

9.  Small  ring  of  gold  found  with  the  preceding.  It  con- 
sists of  two  ho.op3  of  gold,  spruiging  from  one,  and  widen- 
ing to  the  bezel ;  on  each  of  which  a  small  round  j^ste 

*  Oamiina   Intagli  of   early  Cbrisliat)  fish  uid  •  palm  branch. 

ni1>j«ct«  an  rare.    The  BritUh  UuEeum  •  Rings  ot  Uiii  aimple  form  and  en- 

bu  some  intereating  eiamplea— the  Oood  graved  wiUi  the  palm  are  of  f  raquaut 

Shepherd    canying    Uie    lamb   on   bis  occuirenca.    Sereral  are  in  Uis  Uiuenin 

sbouldera  beiag  represented  in  three  in-  ot  Naples;    and  one   of    mlier,  a  nre 

tagll     On  Dce  be  is   placed  betireen  a  material,  ia  iu  the  British  Uuseum. 
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has  been  set,  bnt  these  are  now  wanting.     A  platt  of 

gold  wire  fills   the  opening  between  the   hoops,  and    is 

attached    at    their    junction.      The 

Christian  Symbol  of  the  palm-branch 

engraven  on  one  of  these  rings,  and 

the  workmanship  and   form,  being 

of  the  third  or  fourth  century,  would, 

perhaps,  warrant  the  conclusion,  that  they  had  belonged  to 

a  child  received  into  the  faith  of  Christ 

10.  Bronze  ring — circular  hoop  of  convex  metal,  swelling 
to  the  $cudo  which  is  of  lozenge  shape,  and  on  which  is 
engraved  the  well-known  combined  X  and  P.  The  shoulders 
are  ornamented  with  lozenge-shaped  panelling.  From 
Rome,  and  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  century. 

11.  Bronze  ring  of  coarse  workmanship  and  angular  form; 
the  shoulders  splayed  from  the  chaton  to  the  centre  of  either 
side,  thence  continiung  the  hoop  in  a  circular  form.  On  a 
raised  circular  table  of  the  chaton  is  engraven  the  device, 
two  doves  and  a  fish.' 


12.  Bronze  ring  of  neju"ly  smilar  form;  the  shoulders  en- 
graved as  palm  branches,  the  bezel  raised  by  four  steps  or 
tables,  and  engraved  with  a  monogram.  Also  from  Komo, 
and  of  the  same  period. 


c  ChHstuin,   the  dovcB  die  oliurch  ullltint 
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13.  Bronze  ring  fonned  as  a  circle  of  half  round  metal, 
swelling  to  the  shoulders,  and  having  a  circular 
raised  cJuUon,  on  which  is  engraven  a  double 

■  fluked  anchor,  crossed  by  one  of  a  single  fluke, 
and  surrounded  by  a  pearled  border.  This 
emblem  was  in  use  previous  to  a.d.  312.  From  the  cata- 
combs at  Home. 

14.  Bronze  ring,  a  plain  wire  hoop  attached  to  a  circular 
chaton,  on  which  is  coarsely  engraved  a  ship 
{the  Church)  between  the  letters  X  and  P  {Chi 
and  RIm).     Obtained  at  Rome. 

\5.  Bronze  ring,  a  plain  rounded  hoop  slightly  swelling 
to  the  shoulders,  and  surrounded  by  a  plain  circular  chatort, 
engraved  with  a  draped  female,  standing  between  two  birds, 
probably  intended  for  doves,  and  typifying'  the  church  feed- 
ing her  proselytes.  On  either  side  is  the  monogram, 
composed  of  the  letters  Chi  and  Rho.  ThM  highly  interest- 
ing ring  is  of  superior  workmanship,  and  in  an 
excellent  state  of  preservation  ;  it  was  found  in 
the  catacombs,  I  believe,  of  S.  Calixtus,  and  was 
presented  to  me  by  my  esteemed  friend  the 
Fadro  Garrucchi,  so  well  known  as  one  of  the  greatest 
authorities  on  early  Christian  antiquities,  and  to  whom 
I  am  indebted  for  the  examination  and  explanation  of  the 
majority  of  the  rings  which  I  now  bring  under  the  notice  of 
the  Institute.  This  ring  is  of  the  fourth  centuiy  of  our  era. 
16.  Bronze  ring,  with  flat  circular  bezel,  the  hoop  is  cir- 
cular, and  decorated  with  engraved  ornament  to  represent 
branches  of  palm  in  angular  panels.  On  the  bezel  a  mono- 
gram is  deeply  cut,  and  for 
the  reading  of  which  I  am 
indebted  to  the  Chevalier  de 
Rossi,  the  great  authority  on 
early  Christian  antiquities.  He  renders  it  "  Geus  dona  vitas 
in  Deo."^    This  ring  is  also  of  the  fourth  century,  of  good 


ing  or  gathering  to  her  tboee  of  the  air-  ''Diewietmi,"  Uatill  met  with  in  I^nee. 

cumcision  and  of  the  Gentiles.  I  have  «Jreadr,  in  deBcribing  No,  i,  al- 

;  The"Deiu-dona"  must  be  taken  u  ludedtoanmtkgliointheBritiBh  Mueeum 

a  imgie  word,  or  rather  a  ChriaUan  rame  mi  which  oecius — "  Deua  dedit  tItu  in 

of  bale  Latinitj,  but  known  to  have  been  Deo,"     The  engrafing  of  this  monognm, 

used  in  the  fourth  century.    It  would  as  well  aa  that  of  Nos,  ]E>  and  20,  is  lo- 

iKtaall;  read  Dto^ona,  a  name  a]«o  t  be-  veraed,  being  intended  for  lignets. 
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workmanship,  and  in  excellent  preservation,  having  a  rich 
green  patuia.    I  purchased  it  in  Rome. 

17.  Bronze  ring  of  coarse  workmanship,  a  circular  hoop 
surmounted  by  a  flat  circular  bezel,  on  -which 
is  engraven  an  ear  of  corn  between  two  fishes, 
emblem  of  the  bread  of  life,  and  of  those  who 
live  in  faith  of  it.  This  ring  is  also  from 
the  Koman  catacombs,  and  of  the  fourth 
century. 

18.  Bronze  ring  of  similar  form  and  coarse  work,  having 
t^e  sacred  emblem,  the  standard  of  Goostantine,  engi-aved 
on  the  cftaton.  It  is  much  oxidised,  and  was  found  in  a 
Boman  vineyard. 

19.  Bronze  ring  of  similar  form  but  smaller,  and  also  en- 
graved with  the  same  monogram,but  with  the  p(rho) reversed. 
This  ring  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  house  of  Pudens,  which 
underlies  the  church  of  Santa  Pudentiana  at 
Rome,  and  was  supposed  to  have  been  brought  out  with  the 
rubbish  excavated  therefrom. 

20.  Bronze  ring  formed  a&  a  circular  hoop,  from  which 
springs  a  trumpet  or  inverted  coni- 
ral  bezel,  on  the  flat  circular  face 
of  which  is  engraved  the  sacred 
monogram,  round  which  is  the 
inscription  cosme  .  vivas.  This  ring 
is  in  excellent  preservation,  and 
was  found  in  one  of  the  catacombs 
on  the  Via  Appia. 

21.  Bronze  ring  of  the  same  class  as  No.  20,  but  of  still 
more  exaggerated  form,  the  trumpet-shaped  bezel  rising 
more  than  one-third  of  an  inch  beyond  the  outer  surface  of 
the  hoop  ;  this  conical  piece  is  encircled  by  three  projecting 
mouldings,  and  the  scudo,  or  face,  is  engraved  with  the 
double  anchor  crossed  by  a  single  one,  as  on  Ko.  13,  and 
surrounded  by  a  dotted  line.  Where  this  ring  was  found  I 
am  unable  to  say ;  I  purchased  it  in  London.  It  is  pro- 
bably of  tlie  fourth  century. 

22.  Iron  ring,  of  somewhat  similar  fashion  to  the  last : 
the  bezel  is  higher,  and  of  octagonal  form  ;  on  its  fiat  sur- 
face is  engraved  a  subject  of  two  figures,  over  which  is 
the  sacred  monogi-am.    On  each  lace  of  the  octagon  is 
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engraven  a  figure,  but  the  oxidation  of  the  metal  renders 
it  impossible  to  distmguish  more  than  the 
indistinct  form.  It  is  a  remarkable  ring  of 
its  class,  both  from  the  material  and  the 
great  amount  of  subject  engraved  upon  it 
1  purchased  it  in  Loudon.  From  their  easy 
destnictibility  by  oxidation,  iron  rings  are 
seldom  found  entire.  In  the  British  Mu- 
seum there  is  one  with  a  comehan  set 
in  the  bezel,  and  which  has  been  burnt. 
The  intaglio  is  rery  rude,  an  animal, 
but  the  cross  or  sacred  emblem  is  ap- 
parent 

23.  Bronze  "  Legionary  ring  "  of  oval  form  with  Sattened 
bezel,  on  which  is  engraved  the  so-c.il1ed  legionary  number, 
but  this  numbering  I  am  unable  to  decipher.  Beneath,  at 
the  opposite  extreme  to  the  bezel,  the  hoop  is  flattened,  and 


3S3aEC^^^^2£Er 


the  Christian  letters  occur.  I  am  unable  to  account  for  the 
H  which  occurs  on  each  shoulder,  I  procured  the  ring  in 
Rome.  These  rings  are  called  "Legionary  rings"  by  the 
Roman  antiquaries.  Mr.  Waterton  thinks  that  they  may  have 
been  for  the  use  of  soldiers,  the  number  denoting  the  com- 
pany or  "  cohors."  The  Legions  never  exceeded  28,  whereas 
the  numbers  on  these  rings  occur  to  100.    From  Rome.' 

24.  Qold  ring :  a  circular  convex  hoop, 
widening  to  the  shoulders,  and  flattened  to 
form  an  oval  bezel,  on  which  is  engraved 
a  monogram  between  two  Greek  crosses.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  read  the  monogram. 
The  ring  is  Byzantine,  probably  of  the  fiftli 
'  or  sixth  century,  and  was  found  at  Constan- 
tinople, where  I  purchased  it.  The  workman- 
ship is  excellent 

tupplemcbtoiy  notioa  of  a  logbturj  bronie  ting  in  Ur.  ^itertou'i 
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25.  Small  iron  ring,  a  circular  hoop  swelling  to  the  ehaton, 
OQ  which  is  engrared  the  lion  of  St.  Mark.  This  ring,  'which 
is  also  probably  of  the  sixth  century,  was  found  in  a  Coptic 

f;raTe  near  the  Temple  of  "  Medinet  Aboo,"  at .,^1^^ 

Thebes,  whence  the  Christians  were  driven  by  '^•zsr'- 
the  Arabs  in  the  seventh  century.'  The  Lion  is  probably 
allusive  to  tho  church  of  St.  Mark  of  Alexandria.  On  an 
onyi  in  my  possession  the  lion  is  represented  in  intaglio, 
accompanied  by  the  Greek  ci'oss. 

26,  Bronze  ring,  a  simple  convex  hoop  holding  a  square 
tabular  ehaton,  on  which  is  engraved  a  draped  male  figure 
having  a  nimbus  round  the  head,  and  standing  before  a 
cross  which  is  placed  on,  or  springs  from, 
what  would  appear  to  represent  a  bunch  of 
grapes,  to  which  the  cross  forms  the  stem — 
"  I  am  the  true  Vine."  The  form  of  the 
cross  is  what  would  be  termed  "  potent," 
each  arm  having  a  t  formed  termination.  This  ring  is 
probably  Byzantine,  of  the  sixth  or  seventh  century,  and  is 
from  Athens. 

With  the  Christian  rings  which  have  been  described  I  ob- 
tuned  also  during  my  recent  visit  to  the  Eternal  City  a  few 
objects  of  a  different  description,  but  likewise  early  Christian. 
These  consist  of  a  bronze  lamp  from  the  catacombs  at  Naples, 
and  probably  of  early  Christian  origin.  The  handle  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  large  open  flower  of  six  petals.  It  has  two 
nozzles  for  light,  each  of  which  is  also  foimed  as  a  flower  or 
star  of  eight  points.  The  cover  is  wanting;  there  are 
points  for  attaching  three  chains  for  suspension.  Also  two 
fibulie  of  bronze,  formed  as  doves,  very  probably  of  Christian 
origin ;  and  a  martyr's  tooth,  from  the  Catacomb  of  S. 
Callixtus.  These  objects,  as  well  as  the  rings,  I  have  had 
the  honor  of  exhibiting  to  the  Society. 


Lboiokabt  Eixo,  m  fossessioh  of  Esuuhd  'Wj.iebtoit,  Esq.,  F,S,A. 
There  are  a  considerable  number  of  the  bronze  rings  de- 
signated by  collectors  "  legionary"  in  the  Waterton  Dactylio- 
theca ;  they  were  submitted  to  the  Institute  at  the  annual 

*  See  a  notioe  of  Suohariatie  and  otiier  ChrtBtian  relici  found  there,  wd  non  in  mjr 
Arch.  Journal,  voL  xxt.  p.  211. 
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meeting,  at  Gloucester,  in  1860,  and  are  noticed  ia  the  Cata- 
logue of  the  Temporary  Museum,  p.  24.  Mr.  Waterton 
ohserred  that  thoy  had  heen  supposed  to  have  been  worn  hy 
soldiers,  as  indicating  the  legion  to  vrhich  they  belonged  :  the 
numbers  engraved  upon  them  range  from  1  to  100.  At  no 
period,  however,  did  the  legions  exceed  28.  I  am  enabled 
to  place  before  the  reader  a  representation  of  one  of  the  spe- 
cimens in  Mr,  Waterton's  series;  the  letter  C.  engraved  upon 
it  may  seem  to  corroborate  his  con- 

Ojecture,  as  denoting  possibly  the 
Cohort.  These  curious  Koman  rings 
have  not  been  satisfactorily  inter- 
preted ;  one  in  ray  possession  bears 
the  number  LXIV.  I  am  not  aware 
whether  any  example  has  been  found 
out  of  Italy,  nor  have  I  heard  of 
another  ring  of  this  class  that  bears, 
in  addition  to  the  usual  Roman  numerals,  like  that  in  my 
collection  above  figured  (No.  23),  any  symbol  or  monogram 
that  may  be  assigned  to  the  Christian  period. 


A  remarkably  fine  gold  ring  of  pierced  workmanship, 
similar  to  that  of  No.  5,  above  described  and  figured,  is  in 
the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Northumbeiland.  The  ground 
surrounding  the  letters  is  cut  away ;  the  legend  reads — 
AEMiLiA  2ESBS — Small  foliated  ornaments  being  introduced 
to  divide  the  two  words.  It  was  found  at  Corcbeater,  the 
supposed  site  of  the  Corstopitam  of  Antoninus,  about  a  mile 
west  of  Corbridge,  on  the  Tyne.  Tliis  beautiful  lloman 
relic  is  described  and  figured  iu  the  Archaeological  Journal, 
vol  vii.  p.  192  ;  also  in  the  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the 
Museum  formed  at  Edinburgh  during  the  meeting  of  the 
Institute  in  1856,  p.  59.  There  is  every  probability  tbat 
this  ring  is  early  Christian,  and  of  about  the  same  period  as 
that  in  my  collection  (No.  5,  supra). 
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By  C.  W.  KMG.  HA. 

IfSDICIIfAL  AMULETS  AND  BINQS  AND   PROPHYLACTICS. 

The  physicians  of  antiquity  had  the  advantage  of  one 
powerful  auxiliary,  the  patient's  own  imagination,  now  totally 
excluded  from  the  regular  pharraacopcoia,  and  subsisting  only 
in  the  practice  of  those  old  ha^  in  out-of-the-way  country 
places  who  still  cure  burns  and  bruises,  and  disperse  wens 
and  warts  according  to  the  mystic  lore  of  old.  The  agents 
employed  were  natural  amulets  and  spells,  of  which  the  old 
Grecian  doctor  made  as  liberal  use  as  any  "  medicine-man  " 
now-a-days  amongst  the  Red  Indians.  Such  remedial  means, 
according  to  Pindar  (Pyth.  III.  90),  seem  to  have  formed  no 
unimportant  part,  nay  rather,  to  have  held  the  first  place  in 
the  resources  of  the  actual  god  of  the  healing  art  when  he 
set  up  in  business  for  himself  after  serving  his  apprenticeship 
to  the  Centaur,  his  predecessor  in  the  same  line.  The  poet 
describes  how  thereupon  immediately  flocked  unto  him  "all 
people  either  long  afflicted  by  natural  sores,  or  wounded  by 
the  grey  steel,  or  damaged  in  body  by  the  burning  fire  or  by 
the  nipping  frost ;  some  he  treated  by  means  of  soothing 
spells,  others  by  suitable  potions,  some  by  applying  medicines 
to  their  injured  limbs,  others  again  he  set  on  their  legs  once 
more  by  the  use  of  the  knife." 

The  descendants  of  Ssculapius  long  continued  to  follow  so 
respectable  a  precedent.  Hippocrates  declares  {and  evi- 
dently without  intending  a  joke)  that  spells  are  very  useful 
as  adjuncts  to  medicines,  although  of  little  service  by  them- 
selves. Even  the  sceptical  Pliny,  though  he  indemnifies 
himself  by  an  occasional  sneer  at  theii*  absurdity,  found 
himself  compelled,  by  the  force  of  public  opinion,  to  en- 
sure the  completeness  of  his  work  by  filling  it  with  a  list  of 
the  supernatural  virtues,  not  merely  of  herbs,  but  of  all 

'  OjjiiiNiMrf/fwn  p.  84, 
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sorts  of  objects  which  operated  when  merely  carried  about 
the  person. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  is  very  conceivable  that  the*  me- 
dicinal as  opposed  to  the  magical  virtues  of  sigils  upon  gems, 
of  which  Camillo,  physician  to  Ceesar  Borgia,  has  lefl  us  so 
copious  a  Ust  in  bis  "  Speculum  Lapidum,"  as  constituting  a 
very  important  element  in  the  education  of  the  Italian  doctor 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  were  not  from  first  to  last  the 
chimeras  of  dreaming  mediseval  monks,  but  were,  many  of 
tbem,  received  by  tradition  from  the  ancient  masters  in  the 
art.  And  what  confirms  this  view  is  the  finding  the  recog- 
nition of  the  value  of  charms  in  the  cure  of  disease  ever  and 
anon  obtruding  itself  throughout  the  works  of  Alexander 
Tralhanus  (who  flourished  under  Justinian),  although  his 
writings  are  in  other  respects  highly  commended  by  com- 
petent judges  for  the  knowledge  they  display  of  the  nature 
of  diseases,  and  their  proper  mode  of  treatment.  Further 
on  will  be  found  several  extracts  from  his  book  prescribing 
with  the  utmost  minuteness,  the  proper  mode  of  applyiug 
these  powerful  arcana.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the 
exact  nature  of  the  rings  sold  in  the  days  of  Aristophanes, 
nine  centuries  before  Tralhanus'  date,  for  protection  agunst 
the  bite  of  serpents  and  noxious  insects  ;  but  there  is  resson 
to  suppose,  if  the  authority  of  the  Arab  astrologers  counts 
for  anything,  that  they  bore  the  figure  of  the  creature  to  be 
repelled  by  their  virtue.  This  supposition  also  would  account 
for  the  frequency  of  bronze  rings  of  early  workmanship 
engraved  with  the  scorpion,  the  fly,  and  even  smaller  vermin. 

Aristophanes  (Flat.  883)  makes  his  "  honest  man  "  reply 
to  the  common  informer  in  these  terms  of  defiance : — 

"  I  care  not  for  thee  since  I  wear  a  riog, 
For  which  I  paid  one  drachma  to  Eudemus." 

To  which  the  other  retorts, — 

"But  'tis  no  charm  against  th'  informer's  bite." 
Antiphanes  again  (Athen.  III.  123)  mentions  another  sort, 
exactly  answering  to  the  galvanic  rings,  whose  virtues  used 
to  be  so  wonderfully  puffed  a  few  years  ago  as  preservatives 
from  all  manner  of  aches  and  pains,  for  he  introduces  his 
miser,  exclaiming, — • 

"  In  a  kettle 
Beware  lest  I  see  any  odr  boil  water : 
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For  Pre  no  ailment :  may  I  ever  bave  noDe  t 
Bnt,  if  perchamce  a  griping  pain  should  wander 
Within  m;  stomach  or  about  my  navel, 
I'll  get  a  ring  from  Fhertatua  for  a  dratdima.' 

But  to  a  much  later  stage  of  aucieut  society  belong  those 
magical  rings  whose  potency  vras  of  higher  order,  dealing 
not  with  natural  ills,  but  with  the  abstract  principle  of  Evil, 
an  idea  totally  absent  from  the  graceful  mythology  of  pri- 
mitive Greece.  To  their  consideration  a  distinct  chapter 
has  been  devoted  in  the  sequel. 

To  return  to  the  subject  viewed  as  an  auxiliary  of  the 
healing  art ;  the  following  are  amongst  the  most  interesting 
of  the  recipes  given  by  TralUanus.  Against  the  ^otrf  (B.  li), 
"  Take  a  strip  of  thin  gold  and,  after  engraving  upon  it  the 
words  MEY .  TPEY .  MOP .  40? .  TEYH .  ZA .  ZilN  .  ♦lAOY. 
XPI .  TE .  ZE .  flN.,  wrap  it  up  in  the  sinews  of  a  crane,  put 
it  into  a  little  leather  case,  and  wear  it  tied  to  the  ankles. 
Inasmuch  as  by  these  Names  the  sun  is  strengthened  and 
daily  renewed,  so  is  this  composition  restored  unto  its  former 
power :  *  Nov,  nota  quickly,  quickly,  lo!  J  say  the  Great 
Name  wherein  quiet  is  confirmed.'  TAZ .  A2Y* .  ZYflN . 
OPINZ .  BAYN  .  XOAK  '  Strengthen  this  composition  as  it 
was  at  the  first;  now,  now  quickly,  quickly.' " — It  is  evident 
that  these  invocations  to  the  sun  are  given  for  translations 
of  the  two  spells  in  an  unknown  tongue ;  and  the  giver's 
express  declaration  that  they  contain  the  names  of  that 
luminary  sufficiently  explain  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
TEYH*  and  BAINXO  upon  our  talismans. 

Another  of  his  prescriptions,  good  for  the  gout  and  all 
fluxions : — "  When  the  moon  is  in  Aquarius  or  Pisces,  dig 
up  before  sunset  the  sacred  herb  called  kyoscyamus  with  the 
forefinger  and  thumb  of  the  left  hand  without  touching  its 
root,  and  say, '  I  speak  unto  thee,  I  speak  unto  thee,  0  sacred 
herb !  I  call  thee  that  thou  come  to-morrow  into  the  house 
of  Fhileas,  that  thou  mayest  stop  the  fluxion  in  the  feet  or 
hands  of  such  and  such  a  one.  But  I  conjure  thee  in  the 
great  Name  lAHO  XABAAO,  who  hath  fixed  the  earth  and 
listened  the  sea  abounding  in  flowing  waves,  who  hath  dried 
up  Lot's  wife  and  made  of  her  a  pUIar  of  salt,  receive  into 
thyself  the  spirit  and  the  forces  of  ^y  mother  the  earth,  and 

*  Itukctu«ll;iiucrib«dandvSoIinlii<qnsdrisfti8i(tbirgebnia>titst>f  tn/own. 
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dry  up  the  fluxioD  in  the  feet  or  hands  of  such  and  such  a 
one.'  Next  day  take  the  bone  of  any  dead  animal,  and 
before  sunrise  dig  up  the  root  therewith,  saying,  '  I  conjure 
thee,  by  the  holy  names,  laoth,  Sabaoth,  Adonai,  Elohim.' 
Then  sprinkle  a  little  saJt  upon  the  root,  saying,  'As  this 
salt  shall  not  increase,  so  let  not  the  pains  of  the  patient 
increase.'  Then  take  the  small  end  of  the  root  and  tie  upoa 
the  patient,  but  hang  up  the  remainder  thereof  over  the  fire- 
place for  360  days." 

As  a  remedy  for  the  colic  (seemingly  a  much  more  fre- 
quent complaint  'with  the  ancients  than  in  our  days),  he 
prescribes  the  wearing  of  an  iron  ring,  engraved  with  this 
figure,  which  again  is  a  regular  Gnostic  devicCj  and  q  q  O 
to  be  seen  conspicuously  upon  one  of  the  leaden  FV  | 
scrolls  from  the  Vigna  Marini  tombs."  The  ring  |  \J, 
itself  is  to  be  eight-sided,  and  on  each  side  to  bear  o  O  " 
two  syllables  of  the  formula  :— ♦EYPE  ♦EYfE  lOY  XOAH 
H  KOPYAAAOI  ZE  ZHTEI.  "Fly,  fly,  ho  there  !  Bile, 
the  lark  is  looking  for  thee."  He  adds  ; — "  Of  this  recipe 
I  have  had  long  experience,  and  have  deemed  it  unreasonable 
not  to  make  it  known,  being  as  it  is  of  such  great  virtue  as 
an  antipathic  to  the  disease.  But  I  recommend  you  not  to 
communicate  such  things  as  this  to  the  vulgar,  but  only 
unto  the  lovers  of  virtue  and  those  able  to  keep  a  secret. 
Wherefore  also,  the  divine  Hippocrates  exhorts  us,  saying, 
'  These  matters  being  holy  you  must  declare  to  holy  men 
alone  :  to  the  profane  it  is  not  lawful.'  Observe  that  the 
prescribed  ring  must  be  made  upon  the  first,  or  else  the 
seventeenth,  day  of  the  moon's  age."  For  the  same  com- 
plaint, he  also  recommends  the  wearing  an  intaglio  of  Her- 
cules strangling  the  Lion,  cut  upon  a  "  Median  Stone,"  Now 
such  engravings  in  the  rudest  style  of  the  Lower  Empire  are 
frequently  to  bo  met  with,  having,  moreover,  the  initial  of 
the  malady  they  are  intended  to  combat  repeated  four  or 
six  times  on  the  reverse,  in  the  form  of  a  square,  or  in  two 
rows,  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  upon  the  object  of  the  amulet. 
But  all  that  I  have  seen  are  in  red  jasper,  whereas  Phny 
describes  the  Lapis  Medicus,  "  so  called  after  the  Medea  of 
fable,"  as  black  with  veins  of  gold.  For  the  stone  in  the 
bladder,  the  same  high  authority  recommends  you  "  to  get 

.'.-..  '  M*tt«r,  "Eieunian  gnoetlque  en  Itnlie.'*    PL  zii. 
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a  piece  of  copper  ore,  either  Cyprian  or  Nicanian  (as  being 
the  purest  Borte,  one  must  suppose),  that  has  never  felt  the 
fire  ;  to  pick  out  the  veins  of  metal  and  beat  them  up  to- 
gether into  the  shape  of  a  signet-stone,  on  which  you  must 
engrave  a  lion  with  the  sun  and  moon,  and  set  the  same  in 
a  gold  ring."  This  device  is  often  met  with  engraved  on 
jasper  ;  perhaps  its  popularity  arose  from  the  general  faith 
in  this  its  particular  virtue.  And,  as  regards  the  special 
material  ordered  by  Trallianus,  I  have  in  my  own  experience 
observed  disks  of  a  reddish  metal  set  in  gold  rings,  although 
none  bearing  the  sigil  in  question.  The  colic,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  number  of  charms  against  it  that  have  been 
transmitted  from  Roman  times,  must  have  been  a  very  pre- 
valent "complaint  amongst  the  bon-vivants  of  the  Empire. 
Nor  is  the  fact  to  be  wondered  at  after  reading  the  recipes 
for  the  dishes  then  in  most  esteem,  as  given  us  by  the 
&aious  Apicius :  vegetables  uncooked  and  strong  pickles 
forming  so  considerable  a  proportion  of  their  meals,  all 
wa^ed  down  by  oceans  of  sour  much  diluted  wine.  Strange 
to  say,  this  disease  had  been  unknown  in  Italy  before  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  and  the  emperor  himself  was  the  first 
sufferer  from  the  unpleasant  novelty.  Pliny  records  how  all 
Rome  was  puzzled  on  first  reading  the  word  cobim  in  the 
edict  put  forth  by  the  prince  to  excuse  his  non-appearance 
in  the  senate.  The  great  frequency  of  charms  against  the 
disorder,  an  irregular  mode  of  treatment  to  which  we  find 
the  most  eminent  physicians  of  the  day  having  recourse,  is  a 
yery  convincing  evidence  that  the  colic  then  set  at  defiance 
all  cure  secunduni  artem.  Amongst  these  recipes,  the  most 
curious  that  have  come  in  my  way  are  the  amulets  recom-- 
mended  by  Marcellus  Empiricus,*  an  authority  well  worthy 
of  his  surname,  such  is  his  fondness  for  these  now  unre- 
cognized branches  of  the  materia  medica.  "  Take  a  thin 
plate  of  gold,  cut  it  square,  and  engrave 
thereon  with  a  point  of  the  same  metal  these  i  - 
letters.  Roll  it  up  and  put  it  within  a  tube  IIJSS  * 
of  gold,  stopping  up  the  ends  with  bits  of  l*MGR  A 
goat's'skin.     Then  tie  the  tube  with  a  strip       i  *M(^R1A 

of  the  same  skin  upon  the  right  or  the  left     '■ 

foot,  according  to  which  side  the  pain  affects. 

<  A  aati^-eoIBDrlleauz1rllO  flourished  under Theodoaius. 
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The  operatioD  must  take  place  upon  the  twenty-first  day  of 
tlie  moon's  age.  The  wearer  must  observe  strict  chastity, 
neither  should  he  touch  a  corpse  nor  enter  a  tomb." 

A  second  recipe  of  his  for  the  same  malady  is  to  make  a 
ring  out  of  gold  thread  melted  down,  engrave  on  its  iacc 
a  fish  or  dolphin,  and  on  the  shank  the  verse— 

OEOI  KEAEYEr  MH  KYEIN  KOAON  nONON. 

A  good  specimen  of  a  ring  made  according  to  these  direo 
tions  is  preserved  in  the  Gnlleria,  Florence,  with,  however, 
a  slight  variation  in  the  reading : 

+eEO£  KEAEYEI   MH  EXErN   HONOYZ  KOAON. 

A  remedy  for  the  pleurisy,  from  which,  hs  he  promiaea, 
"  you  will  obtain  wonderful  results,"  is  the  wearing  of  a  ceru- 
lean Scythian  jasper  (our  sapphirine  calcedony)  engraved 
with  that  common  Gnostic  sigil'  sss  upon  a  bar;  probably  a 
sketchy  reprasentation  of  Jblsculapius's  staff,  (the  serpent- 
twined  wand  of  Egyptian  priesthood). 

For  a  sore  throat  you  are  to  write  on  a  bit  of  paper, 

ctSov  Tpiiitpi}  )(pv<r(OV  Toavaiov 
K^L  TapTapov)(pv  '  rova'avahov 
iTuCov  f*t  irffivi  vfpriptop  'Tviprare 

Interesting  on  many  accounts  is  the  large  Praun  haematite, 
now  added  to  the  Gnostic  series  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  type  is  Mars  standing,  executed  in  a  very  debased  style, 
legend  APHC  ETEMEN  TOY  HHATOC  TON  RONON. 

In  the  field  are  several  unknown  letters  :  in  those  behind 
the  god's  head,  Professor  Stephens  of  Copenhagen  has  dis- 
covered the  Runes  Mvi,{aite)  "  Help,"  which  he  conjectures  to 
be  the  addition  of  some  Northman,  subsequent  owner  of  the 
amulet.  But  it  is  clear  to  a  practised  eye  that  all  the  ia- 
scriptions  on  the  stone  were  cut  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the 
same  hand ;  and  it  is  easily  conceivable  that  some  Goth  in 
the  imperial  service  (they  or  Franks  almost  entirely  manned 
the  armies  of  the  Lower  Empire)  had  carried  with  him  spells 
in  the  mystic  language  of  his  ancestral  religion,  and  caused 

'  Whioh  invarutblj  aocampa&iea   the  *  Some  epithet  has  dropped  out  here, 

Chnnphu  Ag&thodieinoD  on  graan  jasper,  for  the  iamuo  ii  iDcomplete,  probablj  tlis 

which  lact  Galen  mn  wm  preKribed  by  Diunng  word  may  luTe  been  ipyvpivi,  for 

KJDg  Necbepaoi,  to  be  worn  as  aprotee-  the  barbaroua  namea  nuaifMtlj  doiota 

Uon  to  ttie  ehetk  Phmbua  and  Hecate. 
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them  to  be  added  to  the  regular  formula  of  the  kabalists 
upon  the  amulet  made  to  hia  order.  Upon  another  gem  (in 
my  possession)  are  added  characters  to  the  Greek,  tl^t  have 
all  the  appearance  of  Kunes.  The  high  antiquity  of  this 
alphabet  has  been  disputed,  but  on  no  tenable  ground.  F. 
Schlegel  has  sagaciously  adduced  one  convincing  argument 
in  support  of  the  old  tbeory,  that  the  Scandinavian  Runes 
were  introduced  by  the  Phoenician  traders,  (being  indeed 
their  own  alphabet  slightly  modified,)  in  the  fact  of  their 
linoited  number,  the  actual  sixteen  of  the  original  Punic.  Had 
they  been  as  most  antiquaries  now  hold,  nothing  more  than 
the  Roman  letters  simplified  for  the  com'enience  of  cutting 
them  upon  sticks,  they  would  hare  equalled  the  number  of 
their  parent.  la  proof  of  this  comes  the  Welsh  Bardic  al- 
phabet, the  latest  of  the  Runic,  and  which  possesses  no  fewer 
than  43  characters.  And  again,  the  genuineness  of  the 
ScandinaTian  is  established  by  repeated  occurrence  upon  the 
umbos  found  in  the  Thorsberg  moss,  Flensbui^,  found  in 
company  with  denarii  of  Severus,  and  legionary  inscriptions. 
The  formtila  upon  the  stone  last  quoted  may  serve  to 
explain  another  which,  from  its  frequent  appearance,  must 
have  been  held  in  high  esteem  in  the  same  ages  of  the 
Empire.  It  is  the  figure  of  a  reaper  at  his  work,  the  reverse 
inscribed  in  large  characters  CXIUN.  The  very  nature  of 
the  subject  suggests  the  reading  of  the  mystic  word  as  a 
contracted  form  of  <r)(Oxa>v,  "  about  to  cut,"  whilst  from  the 
previous  example  we  may  infer  that  the  idea  of  cutting  ^  was 
considered  an  essential  element  in  the  cure  of  liver  com- 
.plaints,  and  therefore  this  sigil  of  the  reaper  was  esteemed 
an  equally  efficacious  remedy  for  that  incurable  disease.  And 
to  conclude,  the  often  cited  Marcellus  directs  any  one  choking 
with  a  bone  sticking  in  bis  throat  to  repeat  the  Homeric, — 

fx^  fioi  Fopythiv  Kf<fi6\j}v  btivoui  Vfktipov 
'($  'A'iSoE  Ttifiy^eifv  iyavrj  ntpafjiovtia 

which  done  would  procure  him  immediate  relief. 

Old  Gate's  sure  remedy  for  sprains,  which  Pliny  tran- 
scribes for  the  amusement  of  his  readers,  was  the  utterance 
of  the  words  havt,  havt,  ibta  pista  vista.    But  the  same 


Khicb  Ui«  belemnits  Dored  Ihs  pfenria;r>      piercing  puna 
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hiatoriau  seriously  relaties  that  Julius  Cssar  having  once  had 
a  dangerous  upset  in  a  chariot  never  ai^rwards  entered  one 
without  repeating  thrice  a  certain  spell,  carmine  ier  repetiio, 
(xviii  4,)  which  however  he  very  provokingly  omits  to  give 
ua. 

That  most  famous  spell  of  all,  abbicadabba,  is  first  men- 
tioned  by  Serenus  Sammonicus,  the  most  learned  Roman  of 
his  times,  and  physician  to  Caracalla,  to  whom  he  dedicated 
his  poetical  Guide  to  Health,  entitled,  "  De  Medicina  prae- 
cepta  saluherrima."  This  work,  remarks  Spartian,  was  the 
favourite  study  of  the  unfortunate  Cseaar,  Geta,  for  attach- 
ment to  whose  cause  this  true  son  of  Apollo  was  afterwards 
put  to  death  hy  the  imperial  fratricide.  Severus  Alexander, 
also,  "  who  had  kiiovfii  and  loved  Serenus,"  greatly  admired 
his  poetry,  putting  him  on  a  level  with  Horace,  as  Lam- 
pridius'  expressions  seem  to  intimate.  This  high  authority 
orders  the  word  to  be  written  out  in  the  form  of  an  inverted 
cone,  and  declares  it  of  virtue  against  all  disease  : — 

"  Thou  sbalt  on  paper  write  the  spell  divine, 
Abniciidabra  called,  ia  manj  a  line ; 
Kach  under  each  in  even  onler  place. 
But  the  last  letter  in  each  line  efface. 
As  by  degrees  the  clement^  grow  few. 
Still  take  away,  but  fix  the  residue, 
Till  at  the  last  one  letter  Btands  ulouo 
And  the  whole  dwindles  to  a  tapering  cone. 
Tie  this  about  the  neck  with  flaxen  striug  ; 
Mighty  the  good  'twill  to  the  patient  bring. 
Its  wondrous  potency  shall  guard  bis  head. 
And  drive  disease  and  death  far  from  his  bed." 

The  belief  in  the  virtue  of  this  recipe  flourished  through 
the  Middle  Ages.  It  seems  alluded  to  in  the  Dialogue  on 
Masonry,  ascribed  by  Leland  to  Henry  VI.,  for  amongst  "  the 
things  that  Masons  conceal"  is  "the  winnynge  of  the  fa- 
cultye  of  Abrac"  perhaps  signifying  the  possession  of  this 
mystical  arrangement  of  letters  ;  unless,  indeed,  one  chooses 
to  suspect  in  this  "  facultye  "  a  deeper  sense, — some  tradi- 
tionary knowledge  of  the  ancient  abraxas  religion.  Again, 
De  Foe  mentions  how  people  commonly  wore  the  word 
written  in  the  manner  above  prescribed,  as  a  safeguard 
against  infection  during  the  Great  Plague. 

As  for  the  etymology  of  the  word,  the  most  satisfactory 
yet  offered  is  the  compound  of  the  Hebrew  ffa-Brofihahs, 
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"  blesmng,"  and  dabberals,  "  speak,  pronounce,"  that  is,  the 
Holy  Name,  or  Tetragrammaton,  itself  the  mightiest  of 
charms. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  considering  its  high  repute,  that  no 
Qnostic  stone  bearing  such  an  inscription  should  be  known 
to  exist.  On  the  other  hand,  that  normal  address  to  lao 
ABAANAOANAABA,  "Thou  art  our  Father!"  is  to  be 
found  on  talismanic  jaspers  arranged  in  the  exact  pattern 
recommended  by  Serenus  for  the  paper  spell,  and  probably 
so  done  in  compliance  Ttith  his  directions. 
(2*0  be  contimted.) 
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PERFORATED  ALTAR-TOMB  AT  NEWIKGTOS-STREET,  IK  KENT. 
Gy  JOHN  BBwrrr. 
Among  the  pleasant  glimpaes  afforded  by  the  London, 
Chatham  and  Dover  Eailway,  none  is  more  alluring  than 
that  of  tho  pretty  vill;ige  of  Newington  on  the  Wailing 
Street,  in  Kent,  "ivith  its  parcel-Norman  church  embowered 
in  trees,  its  picturesque  valley  running  down  through  a 
fertile  meadow-tract  to  the  mouth  of  ttie  Medway,  its  sur- 


KewingtoU'Strest,  Kent,  vigired  bom  the  nllvay. 

rounding  hills,  from  which  we  plainly  discern  the  distant 
towers  of  Reculver ;  while  the  windings  of  the  Thames  to 
the  north  and  the  rich  landscapes  to  the  south  and  east  offer 
a  variety  of  scenery  of  surpassing  beauty,  and  not  the  less 
agreeable  to  the  English  gazer  from  the  evidences  of  mer- 
cantile and  agricultural  wealth  which  everywhere  abound. 
Attracted  by  such  a  glimpse,  we  took  an  autumn  day's  run 
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to  the  old  Eoman-bora  village  in  question.  Hop-gardens  by 
dozens  were  around  ua  ;  and  apple-orchards  open  to  all  the 
world,  from  which  yokel  and  hobbledehoy  came  munching 
along  all  the  day  through.  Nobody  seemed  to  own  tlie 
apples,  and  some  of  the  orchards  were  half  a  mile  from  any 
house.  Newetone  is  the  name  of  the  place  in  Domesday 
Surrey  ;  that  is,  the  New  town  on  the  Watling  Street.  Its 
present  name  is  Newington-Street.  Many  Roman  urns  and 
other  vessels  have  been  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  of 
which  particulars  ai'e  given  in  Hasted's  Kent,  vol.  ii.,  p.  561. 
He  has  a  plate  also  of  some  of  the  vases. 

The  view  of  the  church  here  given  is  taken  from  the 
railway.  The  northern  and  central  gables  are  the  Norman 
portion  of  the  building.  The  north  gable  retains  its  early 
window :  the  centre  has  an  inserted  window  of  Decorated 
character,  but  on  each  side  of  it  may  still  be  traced  the 
small,  narrow  Norman  windows  which  once  lighted  this 
chancel.  Inside  of  the  church,  between  this  central  building 
and  the  *'  South  Chancel,"  is  still  found  a  pillar  with  rich 
capital  of  twelfth-century  woi'k,^  The  south  division  is  of 
Decorated  style.  The  rood-loft  staircase  in  this  section  is 
still  preserved,  and  the  piscina,  one  of  several  that  exist  in 
various  parts  of  the  church.  Among  the  funereal  monu- 
ments are  several  brasses  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  sculp- 
tured one  to  Sir  John  Brook,  1394,  and  others  of  the  family 
of  Hasted,  the  historian  of  the  county.  The  reading-desk  is 
a  beautiful  example  of  wood-carving  of  late  fifteenth  century, 
a  remnant  of  the  old  stall-work.  -  The  font  is  curious  from 
its  cover  "  of  the  beaufet  kind,  of  which  few  examples  now 
remain."  In  the  north  aisle  is  still  found  the  old  blackletter 
copy  of  Fox's  Martyrs,  with  its  attached  chain,  from  which 
the  zealous  Kentish  puritans  read  stirring  stories  of  martyr- 
dom to  the  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  of  Newington- 
Street.  The  tower  is  of  the  Perpendicular  period,  built  of 
squared  flints  and  stone  in  alternate  bands.  The  church 
altogether  is  very  spacious  and  kept  in  admirable  order. 

Among  the  various  objects  inviting  our  notice  in  this  fine 
old  church  is  an  altar-tomb  standing  in  the  south  chancel. 

>  This  pillar  baa  been  carefully  freed  do  indiftcretloD  iu  thuB  alluding  to  bo 

from  iu  seren  centuries  of  whibew4ah  by  praiaeworthy  an  ondeaVDur  to  restore  an 

some  (ur  emateurB  of  tbe  ]oonUty.     To  ancient  memorial  to  lis  original  perfcc- 

ciie  their  names  would  be  an  imperii-  tiun. 
nentX;  but  v«  hope  tbit  ve  are  guilty  of 
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Of  this  monumeDt  v/e  offer  a  rude  sketch.  It  ia  thus  de- 
scribed in  the  county  histories  : — "  In  the  south  chancel  is  a 
very  curious  coffin-shaped  tomb  of  freestone,  covered  with  a 


lomb  ot  St  DUrcr,  it 


slab  of  dark  grey  marble ;  each  side  displays  five  deeply- 
recessed  pointed  arches  ■with  trefoil  heads.  One  of  the  arches 
is  open  through  the  tomb :  for  whom  this  was  erected  ia  un- 
known." The  tomb,  in  fact,  is  in  this  wise : — There  are  four 
arches  ;  the  coffin  is  of  stone,  covered  by  a  slab  of  Furbeck 
marble  ;  on  that  is  an  arcade  of  stone,  and  OTcr  all  a  slab  of 
Furbeck  four  inches  thick.  The  plan  is  tapering,  the  length 
6  ft.  4  in.  The  panels  of  the  arcade  have  suffered  consider- 
able dislocation,  but  No.  2  arch  is  still  quite  open.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  opening  has  given  rise  to  many  conjectures. 
Not  being  very  fond  of  conjectures,  I  had  not  paid  much 
attention  to  the  monument ;  but,  turning  over  the  pages  of 
Didron's  Annates  Archeohgiques,  I  found  a  very  striking 
resemblance  in  the  tomb  attributed  to  Saint  Dizier  in  Alsace. 
This  example,  engraved  by  Didron,  vol.  xviii.,  p.  51,  and 
again  in  Viollet-le- Due's  Dictionnaire  de  rArcItitecture 
Franpaise,  vol.  ix.,  p.  45,  is  here  copied.  M.  Didron  thus 
writes  of  the  French  cenotaph : — "  Le  tombeau  de  Saint 
Dizier,  dans  la  petite  6glise  de  St.-Dizier  en  Alsace,  n'est 
autre  chose  qu'une  pierre  creusee  en  forme  de  petite  cellule, 
avec  deux  portes.    Jusqu'en  1835  on  faisoit  passer  par  ces 
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ouvertures  ks  personnes  aiteintes  d'tUi^niation  mentale :  puis 
on  les  plongeait  dans  une  source  d'eau,  qui  coule  au  village 
du  Va],  &c.  Une  c^remonie  analogue  avait  lieu  en  Auvergue, 
au  tombeau  de  Saint  Menouz,  pour  la  gtierison  des  maux  de 
ate."     (Didron,  iviii.,  51.) 

Sometimes,  in  lieu  of  creeping  through  the  saint's  tomb, 
the  afflicted  person  passed  beneath  a  saintly  reliquary,  Trhich 
was  suspended  between  the  retable  of  the  altar  and  the  wall 
of  the  chancel.  In  the  work  of  Viollet-le-Duc  cited  above  is 
the  drawing  of  such  au  arrangement.  "  Le  retable  masquait 
ct  supportait  le  rehquaire,  sous  lequel  on  pouvait  se  placer, 
suirant  un  ancien  usage,  pour  obtenir  la  gtiirison  de  certaines 
infiTtnites."     (Vol.  yiii.,  p.  36.) 


Coming  back  now  to  Eugland,  we  find  considerable  ana- 
logy in  the  "  Holed  Stones  "  of  mountain  countries  and  the 
Riren  trees  of  other  localities.  In  Cornwall  we  hare  the 
"  M^n-aa-Tol,"  a  perforated  stone  near  Lanyon,  "  at  a  little 
distance  from  Saint  Madern's  WeU,"  described  in  Borlase's 
Antiquities  of  Cornwall,  in  Gilbert's  Surrey  of  Cornwall,  and 
in  Mr.  Brash's  paper  on  "  Holed  Stones  "  in  The  Gentleman's 
Magazine  for  December,  1864  ;  and  engraved  in  the  first  and 
last  of  these  works.  The  hole  in  this  atone  is  1  ft.  7  in.  in 
diameter,  and  the  custom  has  been  for  invalids  to  be  passed 
through  the  orifice  in  order  to  cure  them  of  their  maladies. 
"When  I  was  last  at  this  monument,  in  1749,"  writes 
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Borlaae,  *'a  very  intelligent  farmer  of  the  oeighbourhood 
assured  me  that  he  had  known  many  persons  who  had  crept 
through  this  holed  Stone  for  pains  in  their  back  and  limbs, 
and  that  fanciful  pai'ents,  at  certain  times  in  the  year,  do 
customarily  draw  their  young  children  through,  in  order  to 
cure  them  of  the  rickets.  He  showed  mo  also  two  pins, 
layed  across  each  other,  on  the  top  edge  of  the  holed  Stone. 
This  is  the  way  of  the  Over-curious,  even  at  this  time,  and 
by  recurring  to  these  Pins  and  observing  their  direction  to 
be  the  same  or  different  from  what  they  left  them  in,  or  by 
their  being  lost  and  gone,  they  are  informed  of,  and  resolre 
upon  some  material  incident  of  Love  or  Fortune."  (Antiq. 
of  Cornwall,  p.  169.) 

Borlase  refers  these  credulities  to  the  Druids  and  their 
times.  "  I  must  observe,"  he  says,  "  that  this  passing 
through  stones  and  holes  in  order  to  secure  health  is  the 
more  likely  to  be  one  of  the  Druid  principles,  because  I  find 
that  they  used  to  pass  their  Cattle  through  a  Hollow  Tree  or 
through  a  hots  made  in  the  Earth  (for  like  superstitious 
reasons  probably),  which  was  therefore  prohibited  by  Law. 
'  Qu'on  ne  fasse  point  passer  le  Betail  par  un  aibre  creux  ou 
par  un  trou  de  la  terre.'  Injonctions  do  St.  Eloi."  (Antiq. 
of  Cornwall,  p.  169.) 

Mr.  Tregellas  of  the  War  0£Bce  informs  me  that  he 
remembers  to  have  heard  tell  in  his  younger  days  of  a 
Holed  Stone  that  stood  on  one  of  the  moors  near  Bodmin, 
which  was  used  for  curative  purposes  ;  and  inclines  to 
believe  that  this  was  the  fragment  of  an  ancient  Cross, 
the  aperture  being  one  of  those  formed  between  the  cross 
itself  and  the  encompassing  circle. 

Before  we  leave  Cornwall,  let  us  advert  to  a  very  curious 
ceremonial  described  by  Borlase  in  his  "  Natural  History  "  of 
that  county.  It  belongs  to  our  subject  irom  its  relation  to 
the  Alsatian  monunient  in  its  influence  on  lunacy,  and  from 
its  testifying  to  the  need  of  saintly  intervention  for  the  assu- 
rance of  a  cure.  At  p.  302  lie  writes :  "A  very  singular 
manner  of  curing  madness  is  that  mentioned  by  Mr.  Carew, 
in  the  parish  of  Altamun,  in  this  county.  It  was  the  cus- 
tom to  place  the  disordered  in  mind  on  the  brink  of  a  square 
pool,  filled  with  water  which  came  from  Saint  Nun's  Well. 
The  patient,  having  no  intimation  of  what  was  intended, 
was,  by  a  sudden  blow  on  the  breast,  tumbled  into  the  pool. 
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where  he  was  tossed  lip  and  down  bj  some' persons  of  supe- 
rior strength,  till,  being  quite  debilitated,  his  fiiry  forsook 
him.  He  was  then  carried  to  the  church,  and  certain 
masses  sung  over  him.  If  he  was  not  cured  at  once,  the 
immersion  was  repeated."  This  is  pretty  well  Earey's  sys- 
tem with  intractable  horses ;  and,  however  absurd  such  a 
treatment  may  at  first  appear,  let  it  be  remembered  that  the 
insane  commonly  exhibit  a  great  amount  of  cunning,  and 
that  the  promise  of  a  repeated  dose  might  well  be  of  con- 
siderable efficacy  with  those  not  too  deeply  stricken  with 
mental  disorder. 

Id  Ireland  several  instances  occur  of  Holed  Stones  popu- 
larly beheved  to  effect  miraculous  cures.  Near  TuUow, 
County  Carlow,  is  the  monolith  called  Cloch-a-Fhoill  (the 
Holed  Stone).  "  It  was  the  practice,  says  Eyan  (Hist,  of 
County  Carlow,  p.  338),  to  pass  ill-thriven  infants  through 
the  aperture,  in  order  to  improve  their  constitution.  Great 
numbers  formerly  indulged  in  this  superstitious  folly,  hut  for 
the  last  twenty  years  the  practice  has  been  discontinued. 
My  informant  was  a  woman  who  had  herself  passed  one  of 
her  infants  through  the  aperture  of  this  singular  stone." 
Sometimes  the  opening  was  formed  by  a  large  stone  so  rest- 
ing on  two  or  more  subjacent  ones  as  to  leave  a  passage  be- 
tween them.  "  In  the  county  of  Waterford,"  says  Gilbert, 
in  his  Survey  of  Cornwall,  "  is  a  Druidical  remain  to  which 
superstition  still  attributes  the  power  of  curing  rheumatism, 
called  Saint  Dedan's  Eock  ;  and  on  the  patron  day  of  this 
saint,  great  numbers  creep  under  it  three  times  in  order  to 
cure  or  prevent  pains  in  the  back"  (vol.  i.  p.  177).  Several 
such  groups  of  stones,  existing  in  Cornwall  and  the  Scilly 
Islands,  are  engraved  by  Borlase,  Antiquities  of  Cornwall, 
plates  10  and  11.  The  Holed  Stone  in  Castledermot  church- 
yard. County  Carlow,  figiu'ed  by  Mr.  Brash  in  The  Gentleman's 
Magazine  for  1864,  p.  689,  appears  to  have  been  artificially 
pierced  for  rites  similar  to  those  already  described. 

In  Scotland,  superstitions  of  a  kindred  nature  appear. 
The  Stone  of  Odin  (Orkney),  described  by  Wilson  in  his 
Prehistoric  Annals,  had  an  oiifice  through  which  hands 
were  joined  in  solemn  pledge  of  the  just  Mfilment  of  com- 
pacts and  engagements.  "  This  ceremony,"  says  Dr.  Henry 
in  1784,  "was  held  so  very  sacred,  that  the  person  who 
dared  to  break  the  engagement  was  counted  infamous,  and 
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ezduded  all  society."  The  custoni,  he  adds,  did  not  &]t 
into  disuse  till  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  centnry. 
"  In  confonnity  with  traditions  of  similar  monuments  else- 
where, the  Orcadians  deroutlj  beliered  that  an  infant  passed 
through  the  aperture  of  one  of  these  mystical  stones  would 
never  shake  with  the  palsy." 

Ooblin-Iand  had  also  its  relations  with  perforated  stones. 
The  old  historian  of  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland, 
Martin,  informs  us  t^at  the  islanders  used  to  pour  out 
libations  of  milk,  beer,  &c.,  through  a  Holed  Stone  to  pro- 
pitiate the  demon  "  Browney,"  who  presided  over  the  making 
of  butter,  the  brewing  of  beer,  and  the  like  (p.  391). 

Mr.  Brash  tells  us  that,  after  diligent  inquiry  among  the 
Welsh  archeeologists,  he  baa  not  succeeded  in  tracing  the 
existence  in  the  Fnncipality  of  any  monument  similar  to 
those  described  above.  I  may  add  that  I  hare  made  like 
inquiries  as  regards  Derbyshire,  and  am  informed  by  my 
friend,  Mr.  Llewellyn  Jewitt,  that  none  such  are  found  in 
that  county.  In  Yorkshire,  we  have,  at  Ripon,  the  subtei^ 
ranean  pierced  stone  called  "Saint  Wilfred's  Needle,"  a 
monument  resembling  the  others  in  its  saintly  invocation 
and  mystic  properties ;  though,  as  is  well  known,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  influence  is  in  a  somewhat  direi^ent  line.  The 
sexton  of  the  minster  informs  me  that  to  this  day  he  has 
frequent  applications  for  an  appeal  to  its  verdict — we  may 
readily  beUeve,  made  in  sport  only. 

In  India  the  mystic  powers  of  perforated  stones  are  re- 
cognised. Mr.  Brash  quotes  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society  by  Captain  Wilford,  in  which  he  says  : — 
"  Perforated  stones  are  not  uncommon  in  India,  and  devout 
people  pass  through  them,  when  the  opening  will  admit  of 
it,  in  order  to  be  regenerated.  If  the  bole  is  too  small,  t^ey 
put  either  the  hand  or  the  foot  through  it ;  and,  with  a 
sufficient  d^ee  of  &itb,  it  answers  nearly  the  same 
purpose."    (Gent  Mag.  1864,  p.  698.) 

A  shriek  from  the  "  London,  Chatham  and  Dover"  sfartira 
us  back  to  Newington  and  its  altar-tomb.  The  assumed 
bearing  of  the  forgoing  evidences  on  this  monument  may 
be  easily  divined.  They  seem  to  indicate  that  the  perfora- 
tion was  intended  to  effect  cares,  by  permitting  the  patient 
to  pass  through  from  one  side  to  the  other.  But  then,  the 
saint,  f      Newington-on-Watling-Street  has  no  local  saint. 
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But  if  no  saiat,  of  martyrs  more  than  enough  for  bo  small 
a  locality.  Soon  after  Domeaday  Survey  a  nunnery  was 
founded  here,  and  the  prioress,  according  to  the  traditionary 
account,  derived  from  Thorn's  Chronicle  of  Saint  Augustine,' 
was  strangled  in  her  bed  by  some  of  her  nuna.  The  nunnery 
being  conaequently  "  disestablished,"  soon  afterwards  "  King 
Henry  ihe  Second,  by  the  persuasion  of  Archbishop  Thomas 
Becket,  placed  in  their  room  here  seven  priests  as  secular 
canons,  and  gave  them  the  whole  of  the  manor.  After  this, 
one  of  these  canons  having  been  murdered,  four  of  his  brethren 
were  found  guilty  of  the  crime,  aad  the  two  others  acquitted  " 
(Hasted,  ii.  550).  These  pleasing  little  incidents  of  the  "good 
old  times  "  are  related  also  by  Sprot,  in  his  Historiola  de 
Newynton.'  Of  the  last,  he  says  : — "  Et  in  brevi  tempore 
post,  unus  illorum  fuit  occisus  inter  illos,  unde  quatuor  fuerunt 
culpabiles  de  morte  quinti  fratris  eorum." 

Here  we  have  ample  material  for  a  large  amount  of  holy 
inSuence  :  a  martyred  prioress,  Saint  Thomas  of  Canterbury 
for  a  patron,  and  a  martyred  canon.  But  proof  or  identifi- 
cation have  we  none.  We  do  not  claim  for  analogies  the 
influence  of  facts.  But,  should  the  curative  pretensions  of 
our  Newington  monument  be  rejected,  we  will  at  least  hope 
that  the  curious  particulars  above  recorded  may  not  be  alto- 
gether unwelcome  as  illustrations  of  a  wide-spread  popular 
delusion. 

*  Cited  in  StockdkU'i  AatiquitiBS  in      Charcb,  Uken  from  the  nortiieut. 
Kent;  ind  aomi»re  Hwtsd.     Shx^dale  ■  "  Fngmenta  Sprottiuia,"  p.  1S3,  ed, 

IiwB  TBiy  good  near  riair  of  Hewingtoa       Heaiue,  1719. 
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MTITION  OP  THE  PRIOE  AND  CANONS  OP  WALBINGHAH,  NOR- 
FOLK, TO  ELIZABETH,  LADY  OF  CLAEE.     drea  A.D.  134».» 

Commuiilated  bj  the  Ssr.  JAMBS  LEE-VABKSB,  H.A.,  Han.  Ciiuiii  of  Sonrtch. 

Notices  which  exhibit  unmiatakeably  the  feeling  of  past  agea  are 
among  ths  moat  valuable  contributiuns  to  archieology;  and  it  ia  with 
this  idea  that  I  bring  before  the  Institute  an  original  Document,  hitherto 
unpublished — the  Petition  of  the  Prior  and  Augustine  Canons  of 
Walsingham  to  Elizabeth,  Lady  of  Clare,  imploring  her  to  abandon 
Iter  project  of  allowing  the  Franciscan  Friars  to  settle  in  their  nei^- 
bourhood. 

The  dialogue  between  the  Secular  and  R^ular  over  the  tomb  of  her 
mother,  Johanna  of  Acres,  at  Stoke,  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Augustinians 
(who  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Augustines)  exhibits,  in  a  con- 
temporary form,  the  ground  of  the  hereditaiy  affection  which  the  Clarea 
ever  bore  to  the  Mendicant  Ordera.* 

"  Be  Acrifl  sic  dicta  Johanna, 
Qufi  cubat,  banc  bellam  fundaverat  ipsa  Capellam, — 
Nupta  fuit,  necne  t— Fuit  immo. — Cui  1— Milii  crede, 
Gilberto  Comiti  Glouoestir.— Quis  Pater  illit—    • 
Alter  GilbertuB. — Quis  erat,  mihi  die,  Pater  eju8$— 
Nobilia,  et  nardns,  redolens  fuit  iste  Kicardoa ; 
Qui,  quos  dilezit,  heremitas  trans  mare  vexit, 
Ordinia  ^regii  Doctoris,  nomen  et  iUi 
Augustinua  erat." 
Dominic  and  Francis  of  Assisi  stand  to  the  middle  ages  much  in  thfl 
same  relation  in  which  Whitfield  and  Weslej  do  to  our  poat-refonnation 
times.     Ardent  and  sincere  Reformers,  they  encountered  obloquy  and 
opposition  from  the  patrons  of  those  abuses  against  which  they  strove. 
In  either  case,  the  enmity  engendered  was  left  as  a  legacy  to  posterity, 
long  after  the  first  actors  had  made  their  exit  from  the  scene.     There 
.  was  only  this  differenca    In  one  case,  the  hostility  found  its  ezpressioa 
in  an  open  schism,  and  so  burned  itself  out ;  in  the  other,  the  flame 
was  smothered.     The  be^nning  of  the  atrife  was  as  the  letting  out  of 
waters;  but  the  Court  of  Rome  diverted  them  most  adroitly  into  under 
currents,  presenting  not  unfrequentty  the  outward  surface  of  a  smooth 
sea.     The  surface  was  a  little  ruffled  in  the  case  before  us  ;  but  the  re- 
spectful tone  of  the  Petition  indicates  a  latent  feeling  on  the  part  of 
the  petitioners,  that  their  rivals  had  secured  the  fovor  of   the  nobis 
Lady  to  whom  they  preferred  their  suite. 

'  Communicated     to     the   Hutorical      1H6S. 
Beatioa,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Inatitute,  at  Bury  St   Edmunde,  Julj, 
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The  Petition  is  addressed — "A  lour  tres  honorable  et  noble  Dame 
de  Clare."  Not  only  was  this  lady  the  representative  of  an  ancient 
fiimiiy,  which  had  come  in  vith  the  Conqueror ;  but  indiridually,  she 
appears  as  a  woman  of  mark  in  mediaeval  history.  At  the  time  of  re- 
oeiring  the  Petition,  previouB  to  21  Edw.  III.  when  she  obtained  the 
patent  for  foundation,  she  was  a  widow  of  some  score  years,  and  al- 
though she  had  buried  three  husbands,  she  still  retains,  upon  occasion, 
her  maiden  name,  as  holding  the  honour  and  castle  of  Clare,  which, 
vith  other  lands  and  manors,  including  those  at  Walsingham,'  fell 
to  her  on  the  death  of  her  tnxither,  the  last  Earl  of  Gloucester  and 
Hertford,  at  the  disastrous  fight  of  Bannockbuni.  Then  too,  her 
mother,  Johanna,  was  a  king's  daughter ;  and  she  for  her  own  family 
had  secured  a  royal  alliance  ;  inasmuch  as  her  eldest  daughter,  Elizabeth 
de  Burgh,  her  namesake,  had  married  her  cousin,  Lionel,  the  third  eon 
of  the  third  Edward,  in  whom  the  extinguished  Earldom  of  Clare, 
Phoenix-like,  revives,  and  even  to  modem  ears  is  familiar  in  the  title 
Clarenoe,*  as  that  of  a  royal  Duke.  She  had  also  already  endowed  a 
college  or  hall  at  Cambridge  : — Collegium,  sive  Domus,  sive  Aula  de 
Clare ;  which,  together  with  those  of  Peterhouse,  and  Micliaelhouse,  su- 
perseding old-fashioned  hostel%  made  up  the  University,  when  other 
college  there  was  none. 

To  this  noble  lady,  the  Prior  and  Canons  of  Walsingham,  with  mnoh 
deference,  addressed  themeelves,  and  they  entered  in  their  Priory  Re- 
gister not  only  the  French  version,  but  also  the  Latin  original ;  for  we 
may  assume  that  the  Norman  French  was  the  language  in  which  the 
Petition  was  ultimately  presented. 

They  advance  seven  reasons  in  as  many  separate  paragraphs,  why  the 
introduction  of  the  friars  was  fraught  with  danger  to  their  monastery. 
Several  of  these  paragraphs  will  require  separate  consideration. 

Firat — a  certain  amount  of  tythes  would  lapse  in  perpetuity.  And 
this  they  wisely  put  forward  in  the  front  of  their  remonstrance,  because 
these  tythes,  given  in  the  first  instance  by  the  founder  of  the  Prioiy, 
had  been  confirmed  by  various  E^ls  of  Clare,  almost  from  the  Conquest. 
It  was,  indirectly,  an  appeal  to  the  piety  of  the  Countess,  not  to  do  Einy- 
thing  which  might  reverse  the  intentions  of  her  ancestors,  not  to  take 
away  that  which  they  had  given.  And  this  mention  of  tythes  may  re- 
mind us  of  the  contrast  which  old  Fuller  notices  between  IJie  Saxon  and 
the  French  fashions.  "  The  Saxons  generally  endowed  with  solid  end 
substantial  revenues.  But  the  Normans  adopted  a  cheaper  way,  chiefly 
bestowing  tythes, — often  ont  of  distant  parishes.  Silch  grants  of  Tythes 
were  no  better  than  felony  ; — taking  the  oil  from  the  wick  (the  Pastor 
labouring  in  his  Church)  and  giving  it  to  the  Thief  or  Waster  in  the 
Lamp,  to  which  the  idle  monks  may  fitly  be  compared." 

*  Tiro  peeoliar  ctutomE  of  the  WbI-  th«  oomiaoni.      The    noond   probablr 

nDghsm  muiora  ire  rtcited  in  the  Inqu.  ui   BckoowlBdffment   for  trimmiiig  ths 

poat  mortem,  which  beus  date  31  Edw.  "  vrongi "  or  latenl  bniichM  of  hedga- 

■"       "  Item— rat     qiiisdam     oiutuma  row  Umber. 


vocita  Bonge,  qua  val'  per  imn.  vL  d.  *  The  etymology  of  the  word  Clarence 

Item — aat    qiiKdun    outtuma     Wrong-  has  beea  vanoualy  accounted  for.    Per- 

■heringiielver,    qiue    vaL'   per  ann.  liii.  hapa  it  Is  beet  explained  by  regarding  it 

■.  iiii.  d."     The  first  wa*  a  fixed  payment  aa  the  Sogliah  form  of  Dux  Clartxti*. 
for  eTet7  bead  of    cattle  pastuied    on 
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Passing  from  the  foremost  gtiev&Dce,  the  Petitioners  fenuAerate  others 
of  which  they  were  apprehensivo.  I'he  CoufeeBional, — Haeses  f(v  the 
Dead, — Offerings  at  ChurcheB  and  at  Burials, — all  these  were  to  the 
Priory  and  its  churches  a  fruitful  source  of  income,  little,  if  at  all,  in- 
ferior to  the  tytfaes  themsel'veB.  Confession  to  the  Uendioant  orders 
had  beeo  a  standing  grievance  for  the  last  100  years.  In  the  middle  of 
the  preceding  century,  the  ant^;a&ce  of  the  Friars  had  already  exalted 
the  ii»  of  the  moniish  Chronicler  of  St.  Alban's,  as  an  unusual  novelty. 
In  relating  a  passage  of  arms  between  them  and  his  Archdeacon,  a.d. 
1246; — "They  oame"  .(says  he)"into  a  Pariah  fortified  with  Papal 
Letters,  (privelegia)  as  if  they  had  been  Legates,  or  rather  Angels  of 
Ood.  Tbey  would  aek  some  leading  Parishioner  :  Have  you  confessed  I 
And  when  the  man  replied,  I  have,  to  my  Parish  Priest :  they  would 
answer;  Who  is  the  Idiot  I  He  has  never  attended  a  Course  of  Divinity, 
nor  studied  the  Decretals,  nor  solved  a  question  in  Theology  ! "  ' 

"And  BO,''  the  historian  sdds — "Noblemen  and  the  wives  of  Noble- 
men despised  their  Ordinary,  and  confessed  to  these  PrBa4diers.  And 
veiy  natuisUyl  They  preferred  to  confess  to  a  passing  Stranger,  who 
had  never  been  oognizant  of  their  enormities,  and  whom  they  were  never 
likely  to  see  ^ain."  The  reader  of  Erasmus  will  observe  in  that 
graphic  colloquy,  the  '  Funua,' — that  the  satirist  in  his  vivid  picture 
has  been  indebted  to  the  older  historian. 

The  petitioners  have  hitherto  dealt  with  the  intrusion  of  the  mendi- 
cants, as  if  it  were  a  private  gi-ievance ;  but  they  now  reinforce  tiieir 
array,  by  alluding  to  a  controversy  which  has  agitated  all  Christendom 
for  more  then  a  century.  "Juste  la  sesuoun  del  ordre  des  freres  me- 
nure  lis  ne  poent  riens  avoir  propre  ne  oommun."  The  precise  meaning 
of  the  wora  '  sessiouu '  is  not  quite  clear ;  but  Pope  after  Pope  in 
Council  had  affirmed  that  the  Rule  of  St  Francie  bad  most  eipUcitly 
condemned  the  holding  of  any  property,  individually  or  collectively.  To 
do  the  friars  justice  : — ^Tho  time  had  never  been  that  they  agreed  as  a 
body,  to  disregard  the  intentions  of  their  Founder.  Some  of  them,  not 
a  few,  had  always  protested.  The  Pope,  by  various  devioes,  had  endea- 
voured to  keep  the  peace  between  contending  parties.  Nicholas  III.  in 
his  Decretal,  "  Exiit  qui  seminat,"  a.d.  1278,  had  permitted  nothingmora 
than  the  use  of  things  necessary  for  mere  food  and  clothing,  the  worship 
of  God,  and  the  pursuit  of  divine  wisdom, — but  not  money.  If  a 
legate  were  left  to  them,  it  must  be  laid  out  for  them.  And  as  to  lands 
and  houses, — he  accepted  the  suggestion  of  his  predecessors,  that  these, 
if  held  at  all,  aouli  not  be  held  by  Francis,  but  must  be  held  by  Peter. 
This  device,  however,  was  for  too  transparent  to  satisfy  the  conscience, — ■ 
and,  in  the  end,  John  XXII.  formally  resigned  possesmon  of  all  that  the 
Papal  See,  in  behalf  of  the  order,  had  held,  and  pronounced  those  here* 
tical,  who  should  say  that  Christ  and  his  Apostles  did  not  hold  in 
common.  Hereupon  the  Dominican  Inquisitors  deemed  their  vocation 
to  commence  ;  and  the  very  year  of  our  Petition  witnessed  the  extirpa- 
tion of  the  B^hards,  or  Tertiary  Franciscan^  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe — one  of  the  darkest  passages  in  the  darkness  of  mediaeval 
times. 

But  we  pass  to  the  next  paragraph,  the  fourth,  in  the  dooument ;  and 

'  HotUiew  Parii,  Eng.  Hist,  vol.  ii.  p.  138,  Bolut'i  edition, 
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bsre  wfi  get  a  glimpM  at  tbe  social  state  of  Walaingfaam  in  tntf  I^lgrita 
IVtheni'  daTS.  It  runs  thus  : — For  the  security  of  penuQ  and  property, 
eapeoially  of  the  Tarions  jewels,  which  have  been  preeeated  to  our  ahrhie  by 
tlie  very  hoaoiirable  Lady  and  her  anceatorB,  the  gatea  of  our  Priory  ar« 
always  cloeed  by  night,  in  oonsequenoe  of  the  frequent  threats  of  robbers, 
and  their  secret  as  well  as  open  attempts.  The  pilgrims  who  arrive 
lat«  are  accustomed  next  morning  to  make  their  o&eringa,  whioh  pro- 
bably they  would  not  do,  if  intercepted  by  the  friars.  This  regulation 
will  account  for  the  multitude  of  inns  and  hosteliies  whioh  onoe  existed 
in  the  town ;  several  of  which  by  tradition  may  still  be  identified,  or  are 
{Hreserved,  as  to  their  site,  by  local  names.  We  may  observe  too,  that 
the  distinction  between  rapine  and  theft  is  retained  by  Innocent  IV.,  in 
a  Bull,  wherein  he  confirms  the  privileges  of  the  Cuions.  "  Inira  olau< 
aoraa  locorum  seu  giangianun  v«etrarum  nullus  rapinam  seu  furtum 
&cMe  audeat."  The  same  Bjjll  permits  the  canons  to  celebrate  mass 
irith  dosed  gates,  when  the  r^lm  was  under  an  interdict 

The  next  paragraph  of  the  Petition  anticipates  an  unfavoi«ble 
answer,  whioh  might  be  g^ven  to  their  request  aupposiug  that  the  friars 
were  to  j»vpose  some  form  of  indemnity.  If  they  do  this,  say  ths 
Canons,  it  must  either  be  by  a  bond,  or  by  a  Bondsman,  or  by 
oath  : — "  per  pignora,  Fidejussores,  vel  per  juiamentum  " — such  are  the 
Latin  equivfdents — par  serment,  ou  par  gages,  ou  per  plegges. 

Judging  firom  the  analt^  of  the  ancient  Court  of  Frankpledge,  we 
may  venture  to  assign  "  plegges  "  as  the  equivllent  of  "  Fidejussores." 
In  that  case  it  r^resents  a  penonal,  as  opposed  to  a  valuable  security. 
But  the  Canons  include  all  under  the  same  category.  In  a  matter  of 
this  kind,  they  declare,  no  security  could  avail ;  for  tbe  dum  of  the 
Apostolic  Spe  is  utterly  beyond  computation ;  no  ordinuy  judicature, 
nothing  but  the  Pope  himself,  or  bis  Delegate,  could  adjudioate ;  and 
the  whole  revenue  of  our  Chorch  must  eventually  be  swalloired  up. 

Interesting  would  it  be  to  trace  the  progress  of  this  Document,  in- 
olndii^  the  feelings  of  the  Chapter  from  whenoe  it  issued.  Did  hope  or 
fear  predominate?  They  were  not  quite  indifferent  to  intellectual  pursuits 
In  spite  of  an  occasional  barbarism,  their  Latini^  was  at  least  decent. 
But  in  all  these  matters  the  Franciscan  doister  enjoyed  a  much  higher 
reputation  ;  and  they  oould  not  have  supposed  that  a  lady,  whose  views 
on  education  already  hod  been  so  dearly  expressed,  had  not  a  higher 
motive  than  the  mere  establishment  of  a  second  religious  house  in  Wal- 
singfaam.  And  bo  their  Petition  must  have  been  at  best  a  forlorn  hope. 
And  the  Friars'  House  arose  in  due  course  before  them ; — if  not  on  a 
scale  to  rival  the  magnificence  of  the  older  Diana, — still  oommensurate 
with  the  idea  and  probable  intention  of  its  foundress — still  existing  ia 
its  ruini^  as  a  monument  of  her  splendid  and  pious  liberality. 

Pbhtion  ov  tbk  Psiob  awd  CiuoNs  OP  Wauikohaii  to  thb   Ladt 

OF  Clark. 

(Register  of  Walsingham  Priory,  Cott.  Ma  Nero.  E.  vii.,  £  152.) 

A  lonr  tres  honorable  et  noble  Dame  de  Clare,  si  la  plese,  monstront 

Bee  humbles  Chapeleyns,  Priour  et  chanoyns  de  sa  priourie  de  Wolayng- 

ham,  que  si  mil  leu  deinz  lour  paroases  de  graunde  Walsyn^om  ou  petite 

soit  graontee  a  les  freres  menurs,  ou  aa  autrea  freres  des  ordres  mendy- 
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annz,  &  edefier,  e  en  metsmes  le  leu  par  vertu  de  cele  graonte  fiicest  edi- 
ficacioun,  damages  et  diTerses  grevaunoes  avendront  a  la  dite  prioorie 
nient'  soumbrables,  sullom  oeo  que  parra  en  lea  articlea  autiescriptes. 

Bn  primes,  que  en  ledificacioun  et  aparul  par  lea  freree  avauntditz  des 
mesoiina  et  mura  deinz  lour  parosaes  avauntdites,  lea  &uit2  de  la  terre 
et  dn  leu,  dea  queus  dymea  aoloyent  eatre  payez  a  lour  prioune  avaunt- 
dite,  serront  onentiea  a  touz  joura,  pur  ceo  que  la  terre  et  le  leu  isaint' 
edefiez  Berront  amortiz  eu  tele  manere  que  de  eel  boure  avaunt  dymes  de 
celea  terres  et  leu  no  avendront  £t  iesiat  serra  engendree  dainago  et 
prejudice  perpetuele  a  lour  priourie  aTauntnomea 

En  meisme  la  manere  autre  peril  tropchargeaunt  aTendroit  ai  les 
avauntditz  frerea  deinz  les  parossee  avauntditcB  fusseut  edefiez,  habitauns 
et  ohauntaunz,  quar  ils  attreroient  et  aherdroient'  lea  parochiena  dee 
paruBBes  ayauntditea  apurteuauutz  a  la  dite  priourie,  et  tumeroient  lour 
quoera*  de  loure  egtiaea  paroohialee  avauntditee,  come  en  mesaes  et  con- 
fesaiouns  a  of  era,  iaaint  que  la  ou  ineiameB  lee  parochiena  de  lour  devociouQ 
quele  il  portoient  deverB  louis  eglisea  parochiales  avauntditea,  oome  en 
meaaeB  quelea  en  les  dites  ^lisea  soloient  oyer,  et  par  moultz  des  mauerea 
des  bienffutz  a  lour  eglises  parochiaux  auccurroieDt,  et  a  lour  chapeleyna 
paroohiaux,  a  queux  cure  de  lour  almes  eatoit  bculliee,  furent  confes,  tout 
Outreement  lour  devociouns  et  lour  bienfaitz  avauntditSB  et  autres  choaea, 
que  de  droit  a  lour  eglises  parochiales  sunt  tenuz  a  &ire,  guerpiront'  et 
retrerront,  aherdauntz  au  ditz  fireres,  a  damage  de  la  dite  priourie  nient 
numbrable. 

En  meisme  la  manere,  la  ou  lea  ditz  parochiens  lour  messes  soloient 
oyer  de  jour  en  jour  en  lour  eglises  parocbialea  avauntditea,  en  les  quelea 
eglises  purifioaciouns  dee  femmes  et  sepulture  dea  gentz  oommunement 
eBchayront,'  lour  of&endea,  quelea  de  lour  devocioun  en  jonra  de  tielea 
purificadouns  ou  sepulturea  feroyent,  par  attreet  des  frerea  avauntditz 
seroient  retretes;  de  quoi  la  dite  priourie  et  lour  eglisea  parochialea 
avauntdites  enourreroyent  damage  saunz  noumbre,  et  les  almes  des  ditz 
parochiens  en  graund  peryl,  et  auxiut  moultz  dea  autres  droitures  paro- 
chiaux lee  ditz  freres  tumeront  en  lour  oeps'  singulers,  en  prejudice  dee 
eglises  parochiales  avauntditea.  £t  juite  la  aesuoun'  del  ordre  dea  freres 
menouia  il  ne  poent  rieus  avoir  propre  ne  oommun. 

Eu  meisme  la  manere  les  port^  dil  avauntdite  priourie  pur  ^;ait, 
assaut  et  manacee  dea  larouna  soveut  a  la  dite  priourie  faitee,  pur  surte 
de  lour  persones,  auxi  avaunt  come  de  diveraea  juels  offerz  de  la  tres- 
honore  dame  avauntdite,  et  dea  autrea  grauudz,  en  honur  de  noetre  dama 
seinte  Marie,  et  auxi  pur  aauvacioun  de  lour  autres  avoirs,  de  nuytz  Bunt 
encloses,  et  en  temps  de  pelegrinage  a  nmtre  dame  seinte  Marie  prent 
soun  couis  taunt  de  nuyt  come  de  jour,  et  quant  il  sunt  venuz  au  leu 
avauntdit  prenont  lour  repos  tauntque  al  jour  pur  lour  devomouns 

1  Hient  numbrable*— innumerable.  •  "  Eeohure,     eachever,     to     avoid." 

>  "  Inlnt,    thus,    10."      Kelham,    who  Kelhun.     Sea  aba ''BoquefDrC,v.  Eiche- 

giTe*   also   "Utuil,"    ia    such  muiner.  ver,  eviter,  eiampter." 

Isai,  isite,  au»i,  uc,  ita."     Luiombe.  '  "  Oejw,  o«,  use,  banaflt."     Eelhun. 

*  "  Aherdsr,  iliwdre,  Vsttw-her.  en-  *  In  Uie  Latin  "  juita  UKrcioaem. " 
levar,  suair."     Boqaefort  and  Lacombe.  Probably  the  declaration  let  forth  in  the 

*  "  Quoer.  queor,  kc,  oceur,  esprit."  Kule  of  tha  Order,  and  by  anent  of  a 
'  "Guenor,  laiaMT,  ae  atparer,  aban-      tyaod  or  general  aaiemblj.      Bee   Du- 

danDer."     iloqueforL  cange,  v.  ActiODea. 
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&ire  a  la  obapek  nostra  dame  BTauntdyto,  queles  cboBes  et  ne  feroyent 
point  ds  ieger,  si  an  djtz  freres  porrojeat  par  queoimqiie  vole  suocsouis 

En  mesme  la  manere  plese  au  treshosoree  dame  avauntdite  entendre 
que  touz  les  biena  temporels  ete  spirituels  par  see  auncestres  on  par  autrea 
gents  donex  al  avauntdit  prionr  et  covent  no  suffirejout  tnie  a  les 
chaif^es  de  lour  dite  priourie  supporter  par  uu  dimy  an,  si  des  oblaoiouns 
et  devociouns  des  boneB  gens  ne  foaaont  eydez  et  succorruz,  que  a  tout 
le  poeir  des  freres  avauntditz  Berroient  retretes. 

£n  meisme  la  manere  fait  asavoir  que  si  lea  freres  avauntd^s  djont' 
que  il  Toilliont  esohure^  les  damages  le  ditz  priour  et  cliaaojuB  en  les 
choses  avauntdites,  ceo  seiroit  par  serment,  ou  par  gages,  ou  par  pleggee; 
et  tieles  oaucionns  en  eel  caa  a  la  value  des  ditx  damages  ne  poent  ea 
nnle  manere  suffire,  pur  ceo  qe  lea  droiturea  de  seinte  egliee  ne  poent 
estre  estimeez.  Et  eetre  ceo,^  les  ditz  freres  sunt  petsones  exempts,  issint 
qe  tout  feuat  tiele  surte  par  eux  futee  de  les  cauciouns  avauntdites,  les 
dita  priour  et  covent  de  oeo  ne  averoyent  avauntage  ne  succura  par  nule 
<n^narie,  si  noun  par  le  pape  sul  ou  soun  delegat ;  et  ceo  serrott  chose 
impossible  au  ditz  priour  et  covent  a  f&ire  de  chescune  grevaunce  faite  a 
lour  egljse  en  lea  ohoses  avauntdites,  de  suire  al  pape  ou  soun  delegat, 
quar  les  fruitz  ne  les  issues  de  toute  lour  eglise  a  tielea  aeutes  faire  ue 
BufEroient  mie  en  cele  partie,  et  issint  lour  eglise  eaunjs  remedie  a  toua 
jours. 

En  meiame  la  manere  il  piert  ben  que  lea  frerea  avauntditz  ne  oovettont 
pas  soulement  de  enhabiter  le  leu  avauntdit  pur  lour  proffyt,  sil  ne  fust 
plus  a  graund  arreryaaement*  et  destruccioun  dil  avauntdite  priourie,  pur 
oeo  que  a  Brunham,  quatre  levea  de  Walsyngham,  a  une  part,  iliadz  une 
mesouD  deB  freres  Oarmerera  tout  pleyne,  et  a  Sniterle,  cyak  lewes  de 
Walsyngham,  de  autre  part,  une  autre  mesoun  des  freres  Carmerers  qui 
assets  ooupent  celes  parties,  par  qnoi  a  Walsyi^ham  par  nule  voie  ne 
poeit  habttaciouu  des  freres  estre  au  pro%t  ne  avauntage  de  eux,  si]  ne 
toumast  a  lavauntdite  priourie  a  perpetuele  dama^. 

De  queles  damages  et  grevauncea  avauntdites  et  autres  par  cb&unce 
de  les  avauntdites  edificacioun  et  habitadoun  des  dits  Ireres  avenjra, 
plese  au  treahonoree  et  noble  dame  avauntdite,  dil  avanntnomee  priourie 
patrone  et  avowee,  par  voie  de  charite  regard  avoir,  et  sa  priourie 
avauntdite  en  aes  droiturea,  fraunchiaea  et  commoditeea  gratiouaement 
eyder  et  mejntener,  sicome  avaunt  adz  eatee  eydee  et  mejnt«nue  par 
aes  aunoeatrea  et  par  lui,  taunqe  en  cea.  Et  humblement  la  priont 
sea  chapeleyna  avauntditz  priour  et  obanoyns  de  sa  dite  priourie,  ne  la 
deaplese,  que  st  tiele  novele  charitee  dea  ^tz  frerea  en  le  leu  avauntdit 
edefier  en  volonte  eyt  oonceue,  que  a  si  horrible  prejudice  et  damage  de 
sa  dite  priourie  tumereyt,  la  quele  priourie  de  plua  anxciene  charite  et 
par  tro  graunde  devooioun  des  auncestres  la  treehonore  dame  avauntdite 
est  fundee,  que  ele  voillie  de  sa  bone  grace  de  eel  purpos  novel  des 
ditz  freres  sa  pensee  nettement  retrere  en  eyde  et  sauvacioun  de  sa  dit« 
priourie  a  touz  jours. 


*  *  Dinnt,  maf  uy."    Eelbam. 

*  Eachure,  to  siuid.     Kelhun.     See 
lb«  note  on  "  EidiAjroat,"  tapra. 
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I^iregie  et  Tenerabili  domine  de  Glare,  si  plaoeat  dominacioni  sne^ 
uoDstnuit  Bui  Booerdotes  humilea  Prior  et  C^onici  priontua  sui  de 
WaLeyngham,  quod  n  eliquis  locus  infra  parocliiaa  eonindem  de  Wal- 
■yngfaam  Magna  vel  parva  fratribus  minoribue  rel  quibuscouque  bUu 
ordinibus  mendioanoium  oonoedaturad  edificandum,  et  illi  ibidem  virtute 
illiufl  concessioniB  edifioent  et  inhabitent,  dampna  inde  et  gravamina 
predicto  prioratui  oontingent  iunumerabilia,  ut  in  articulorum  aubocrip- 
torum  inapeooione  patencius  iminebit. 

Primo  advertendum  est  quod  in  ediGcacione  et  constrriccione  domorum 
et  murorum  infra  parochias  predictaa  fructua  terre  et  loci  ex  quibus  decime 
Bolri  consuererunt  oonsumentur.  Ac  dicti  locus  et  terra  Bic  edificati  coti' 
fundentur,  adeo  quod  de  cetero  decime  in  ea  parte  non  perreniotit,  et  sio 
generaretur  perpetuum  prejudicium  ecoleBiifl  parocbialibua  antedictia. 

Item  adTertendum  est  aliud  perioulum  et  magie  ponderandum,  quod 
dioti  fratree  infra  dictae  paroohiaa  sio  edificantes,  habitantes  et  cele- 
biuntes  attrahent  sibi  parochianos  earaudem  eoclesiarum  et  perrertent 
corda  eorum  ab  ecclesiiB  suis  parochiaJibus  predictis,  ut  in  missis  et  con- 
fessionibus  audiendis ;  sio  quod  ubi  iidem  pnrocbiani,  ei  devocione  quam 
gerebant  erga  eoclemaa  suss  parooIualeB,  missas  in  eisdem  eocleeiis  audirs 
solebant,  et  multis  beuefioits  ea  occasione  eisdem  eccleaiis  subveuieban^ 
et  se  oapellanis  suis  parochialibus,  quibus  cura  animanim  suarum  oom- 
mittitur,  confitebantur,  ipeos  eoctesias  et  capellanos  parodiiales  in  pre- 
miesie  et  aliis  quibus  iidem  parochiani  dictis  ecdesiis  tenebantur  et 
tenentur  omnino  relinquent. 

Item  advertendum  est  quod  ubi  dicti  parochiani  solebant  audire  missafl 
BUBS  quasi  aingulia  diebus  in  eocleHiis  suis  parochialibus,  quibus  purifica- 
cioues  mulierum  et  sepulture  bominum  communiter  accidebant,  et  obla- 
uones  Buas  ex  devocione  in  bujusmodi  purificacionibus  et  sepulturis 
&debuit,  per  allecoionem  ac  verba  blandiciosa  et  deceptibilia  dictorum 
fratrum  eoolesiis  suis  parocbialibus  predictis  hujusmodi  aubtraiient,  et 
UC  dicte  eodesie  parochiales  eisdem  et  oonsimtlibus  defraudentur. 

Item  advertendum  est  quod  dicti  fratres  occasions  premissa  multa 
alia  juia  parochialia  conrert«nt  in  usus  suos  singidares  et  oommunee,  in 
prejudicium  dictarum  ecolesianim  parocbialium,  cum  iidem  fratres  niohil 
proprium  aut  commune  habere  poterint  juxta  assenuonem  eorundem. 

Item  advertendum  eat  quod  porte  monasterii  diotorum  Priorie  et  Cano- 
nicorum  de  Walsyugham,  propter  incunum  latronum  et  mioas  eiadem 
quampluries  illataa,  pro  securitate  tarn  pereonarum  quam  rerum,  do 
nootibus  ctauduntur,  quibus  temporibus  noctumis,  tempore  per^jina- 
cionia  durante,  populi  habetur  accesaua,  qui  quidem  populus  tempns 
diumum  pro  oblataonibuB  fadendia  eipectat,  qnod  Teriaimiliter  noa 
&ceret,  si  ad  loca  fratrum  reoursum  haberet. 

Item  advertendum  est  quod  omnia  bona  apiritoalia  et  temporalta 
etadem  Priori  et  Gonventui  coUata  non  snfficerent  per  medietatem  anni 
ad  onera  supportanda,  prout  nnno,  si  dictis  oblaoionibus  in  fiituram 


Item  advertendum  est  quod  si  fratres  predicti  dicant  se  velle  cavere 
de  indempnitate  premissorum  hoc  esset  per  pignora,  fidejussorea  vel  per 
juramentum,  et  iate  caucioues  in  hoc  caaii  non  aufficiunt  pro  eo  quod 
jura  ecoleaiastioa  aunt  inestimabilia,  et  ad  hoc  dicti  fratres  aunt  persone 
exempte,  Et  ai  caucioues  predicte  eaaent  commisse  non  auccurreretor 
predictis  Priori  et  Gonventui  nec  alicui  Reotori  eccleeie  per  aliquem  ordi- 
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narium,  nisi  per  solum  Papam  vel  ejus  delegatnm,  et  eseet  imposaibile 
dictis  Priori  et  Conventui  vel  Reotori  pro  quolibet  giaTamine  eocleeie  sua 
in  premiBBis  et  circa  ea  illato  pnmequi.  Nam  fructua  et  proventua  eccleue 
sue  noa  Bufficerent  in  ea  parte,  et  sic  eadem  eccleeia  sine  remedio  in  ea 
parte  remaneret  imperpetuum. 

Item  advertendum  eat  quod  dicti  fratreB  non  possimt  Bibi  adquirere 
nova  loca  absque  licencia  sedis  apOBtolice.  £t  si  feceriut  Buut  eioommu- 
nicati,  et  ideo  de  hoc  cavecitur. 

Item  adrertendum  est  quod  dioti  fratres  locum  in&a  diotas  parochias 
sen  earura  alteram  edificare  et  inhabitare  non  solumcnodo  od  oommodum 
Buum  intenduut,  immo  ntsgis  ad  deterioracionem  et  confusionem  eode- 
atarum  parochiaUum  predictarum  et  prioratus  predict),  quia  apud  Brun- 
ham,  per  iiij"  leucas  a  dictis  parocliiis  de  Walsyngham  ex  una  parte 
diataatem,  constat  habitacio  fratrum  Carmelitarum  fratribus  repleto,  et 
apud  Sniterle,  ex  altera  parte  per  v.  leucas  ab  eisdem  parooliiis  diBtantem, 
alia  habitado  fiutrum  ejusdem  ordinia,  qui  satis  occupcmt  partes  propin- 
quas,  undo  nullo  modo  possent  &atrea  de  novo  in  locis  premisais  edificare 
Eui  eonun  commodum,  nisi  verteretur  pi'edicto  prioratui  in  infinitum  dis- 
pendium. 

De  predictiB  i^tur  dispendiis  et  gravaminibus  et  aliis  per  edifiofr- 
oionem  et  inhabitacionem  dictorum  fratrum  in  prefatis  parochiia  oasu- 
aliter  superrenturis,  placeat  illustri  domine  predicte  prenotati  prioratus 
Tenerabili  patrone  caritatis  intuitu  reepectum  habere,  et  prioratum  Buum 
predictum  injuribus,  libertatibus et  commoditatibus  Buisgraciose  auziliari 
et  manutenere,  eicut  per  illam  et  anteoessores  sues  hucusque  manutentua 
et  auxiliatua  extitit,  oe  in  edjficacione  fratrum  prediotorum  nove  oaritatia 
preaumpcio,  dicti  prioratua  aumma  caritatia  devocione  prius  fiindati  per- 
petua  generetur  consumpcio.  £t  ai  tatem  nove  caritatis  devocionem 
prediota  domina  veuerabilis  meute  conceperit,  que  in  perpetuum  pr^udi- 
cium  dJoti  prioratus  sui  Terteretur,  ut  in  edificacione  fratrum  pradio- 
tomm  in  locis  predictis  oonoedenda,  suppliciter  banc  rogant  sui  eaoerdotes 
linmiles  Prior  et  Ganonioi  pranotaU,  ut  caritative  propoaitum  illud  revo' 
care  dignetur. 
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^tocnUlnss  at  ffitttixisn  Ot  tfie  aftoQal  Sn^aeoloffical 
Institute. 

December  i,  1868. 
The  Tery  Rev.  Canon  Rook,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  J.  Hewitt  read  some  notes  on  a  seriea  of  "  Saladea,"  chiefly  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  which  had  lately  been  acquired  by  the  Woolwich 
Museum  of  Artillery,  and  of  which  he  exhibited  some  select  Rpecimens. 
These  notes  have  since  been  arranged  so  as  to  form  a  valuable  memoir 
which  has  been  printed  in  this  volume,  p.  20. 

M^or-General  Lbfrot  spoke  of  the  acquisition  of  these  remarkable 
specimens  of  ancient  armour,  through  the  iufluence  of  the  Consul  at 
Rhodes,  and  he  confirmed  Mr.  Hewitt's  remarks  upon  them.  They  had 
been  brought  chiefly  from  Cyprus  and  Rhodes,  where  they  had  been  left 
by  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  is  li?21.  Many  had  been  sent  to  Constanti- 
nople, but  these  had  been  entirely  neglected  and  forgotten.  The  present 
OoUectiou  was  the  most  perfect  in  the  country,  and  especially  valuable 
from  the  genuine  history  attached  to  these  examples  of  a  oomparatively 
rare  type  of  medifevaJ  head-piece. 

Mr.  Edward  Smjrkb  drew  attention  to  the  seal  of  the  Prior  of  Tyward- 
reth  attached  to  an  instrument,  of  which  particular  mention  had  formerly 
been  made  in  the  Journal  of  the  Institute.' 

Among  many  deeds  and  rolls  relating  to  the  large  Cornwall  property 
of  the  late  Lord  Arundel  of  Wardour,  which  had  been  committed  to  hia 
care  for  examination  some  years  a^,  Mr.  Smirke  had  found  this  deed, 
and  had  made  notes  upon  it  These  documents  had  been  since  in  the 
posaeesion  of  the  late  Dr.  Ohver  of  Exeter,  and  after  hia  decease,  whea 
they  were  proposed  to  be  returned,  the  document  bearing  the  I^ocooa 
seal  had  been  acddentally  mislaid  :  it  had  flubsequently  been  found  and 
returned  to  the  muniment  chamber  at  Wardour. 

Mr.  Smirke's  remarks  upon  the  group  engraved  upon  the  seal,  and  the 
use  of  such  a  subject  as  the  seal  of  the  Prior  of  Tywardreth,  have  since 
been  extended,  and  they  form  a  supplement  to  ^e  notioes  previously 
given. 

Professor  VfsBTUkOOTt,  RA.,  highly  commended  the  peraeveranoa 
shown  by  Mr.  Smirke  in  his  search  for  the  missing  deed.  With  r^ard 
to  the  subject  of  the  Laocoon,  it  was  a  &Yorite  subject  for  artists  to 
try  their  hcuids  upon.  The  extended  arm,  as  restored  in  the  group,  was 
not  artistically  good.    The  discovery  of  the  group  had  been  described  by 
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the  801)  of  San  GeiIIo,  the  Buperintandent  of  public  worka.  Od  the  report 
of  the  discovery,  San  C!allo  vas  ordered  by  the  Pope  to  take  the  direotion 
of  the  excavationa.  He  was  accompanied  by  Michael  Angelo,  vho  at 
once  recognised  the  group  aa  that  described  by  Pliny.  Still  Pliny's  asser- 
Won  that  the  group  was  formed  "  ex  uno  Lapide  "  was  not  true.  The 
treatment  of  the  subject  r&ried  much,  and  there  was  no  direct  authority 
for  the  restoration  of  the  right  arm,  aa  now  known.  The  probabilities 
that  the  real  arm  might  some  day  come  to  light  were  not  vety  desperate, 
not  BO  desperate  as,  at  one  time,  seemed  the  recovery  of  the  Wardour 
deed  with  the  Laocoon  seal  The  legend  was  well  known ;  artists  treated 
it  as  they  pleased,  and  were  not  always  influenced  by  Virgil's  description. 
The  seal  was  of  value  as  an  authority  for  the  existence  of  the  group  with 
a  different  treatment  of  the  subject,  shortly  after  the  discovery  of  the 
original  Professor  Westmacott  rE%;arded  the  gem  as  probably  of  cinque- 
oento  execution. 

Dr.  Rock  thought  that  the  gem  may  be  an  antique  production,  pro- 
'bably  Greek,  no  one  being  competent,  as  he  believed,  to  produce  so  fine . 
An  intaglio  in  mediseval  times. 

Mr.  Ubnby  Moodt,  curator  of  the  Museum  at  WinchMter,  sent  par- 
ticulars of  the  examination,  on  27th  August  tUt.,  of  the  so-called  tomb 
of  William  Rufus  in  the  choir  of  Winchester  Cathedral'  Early  ia  the 
month  the  Archdeacon  of  Winchester,  the  sub-dean,  informed  Mr. 
Moody  that  he  intended  to  open  the  royal  depository.  According  to 
tradition  it  was  supposed  that  no  remains  existed  in  it,  the  bones  of  the 
Bed  Eit^  havii^  been  removed  by  Bishop  Fox,  about  1525,  and  placed 
ia  one  of  the  mortuary  chests  around  the  choir,  as  stated  by  Gale,  War- 
ton,  Dr.  Uilner,  and  other  writers.  The  archdeacon  further  informed 
Ur.  Moody  that,  in  the  event  of  finding  the  reputed  tomb  empty,  be 
should  cause  it  to  be  removed  as  an  inconvenient  incumbrance  of  the 
choir.  Mr.  Moody  expressed  the  desire  to  be  present  at  the  examina* 
tion,  and  he  received  special  invitation  to  witness  the  proceedings.  The 
massive  coped  cover,  of  Purbeck  marble,  having  been  removed,  numerous 
bones  were  exposed  to  view  that  appeared  to  have  been  heedlessly  thrown 
into  the  coffin,  without  care  or  order.  The  archdeacon,  having  uius  been 
satisfied  that  the  tomb  enclosed  certain  bones,  possibly,  as  allied,  those 
of  the  king,  was  about  to  cause  the  cover  to  be  replaced.  On  Mr.  Moody's 
suggestion,  however,  that  some  persons  conversant  with  anatomical  inqiii- 
ries  should  be  sent  for,  the  whole  of  the  bones  were  taken  out  by  Dr. 
Kcbards,  M.D.,  and  arranged  in  order.  The  fragmentary  relics  were 
considered  to  be  those  of  a  single  skeleton,  no  duplicate  bone  occurring 
amongst  them.  During  the  same  day  they  were  examined  b^  two  other 
inedi(^  gentlemen  of  Winchester,  Mr.  Mayo  and  Mr.  Langdon ;  their 
eonolusions  were  in  agreement  with  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Richards. 

The  tomb  is  a  block  of  Bath  stone,  the  cavity  having  been  chiseled  out 
iu  the  usual  fashion  ;  there  are  three  drun  holds  in  the  bottom.  This 
coffin  was  sunk  about  six  inches  beneath  the  present  level  of  the  pave- 
ment, as  Mr.  Moody  supposed,  intentionally,  to  conceal  injuries  that  the 
base  had  suffered,  possibly  when  the  tomb  was  moved  from  its  original 

■  A  teprMentBtion  o(  thU  tomb  maj  b«  ture  m  BuglaDd,  tad  in  Mumiy'i  bMuti- 

fmind  in  aUoB  Hirtoi?  of   WiDobeoter  £ul  Hwjdbouk,  p!.  5.    It«  pouUon  is  well 

Cathedral,   pL    S  j    Qough's  Sep.   Moo,  shewn  in  the  view  of  the  choir,  Britton, 

«oL  L  p.  IS  ;   Cartw'i  Aocisnt  Amhiteo-  Winch.  Cath.,  pi  xiii. 
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pooition  under  the  tower ;  on  the  exterior  there  are  two  perforations, 
probablj  for  ineertion  of  levers  oa  that  oocasion.  Amongst  the  oontenta 
thuT«  were  numeroua  portiens  of  thin  ehMt  lead,  fragments  of  a  staff  of 
wood,  an  ivory  ornament  that  might  have  been  the  head  of  that  object, 
with  a  few  other  relics,  including  a  fow  fragments  of  narrow  or&ajs  bars 
figured. 


The  curiosity  of  the  archdeacon  having  thus  been  satiafied,  three 
weeks  subsequently,  and  after  much  oouBideiation,  the  &ct  more  especi- 
ally having  been  recognised  that  the  tomb  did  not  occupy  its  original 
position,  it  was  removed  from  the  choir  to  a  spot  between  Cardinal 
Beaufort's  chantry  and  that  of  William  of  Wayuflete,  i^posite  to  the 
entrance  to  the  Lady  Chapel. 

From  the  disorder  and  fractured  condition  in  which  the  remains  lay. 
It  was  inferred  that  the  body  had  at  some  period  been  disturbed,  removed 
from  the  tomb,  despoiled  of  the  leaden  coffin  and  other  accompaaimenta 
of  the  deposit,  subjected  to  violence,  and  replaced ;  few  of  the  bonea  were 
missiug,  and  no  vestiges  of  any  second  corpse  oould  be  traced.  The  con- 
dition of  the  bones  indicated  moreover  that  the  disturbance  took  place 
long  after  interment,  but  in  no  recent  times.  Amongst  them  were 
numerous  pieces  of  red  tissue,  resembling  the  ground-work  of  velvet,  also 
portions  of  cloth  of  gold;  two  pieces  of  iron,  that  mi^t  have  formed  a 
spear  or  arrow-head,  about  nine  inches  in  length,  a  number  of  pieces  of 
&&t  cork,  iron  nails,  nut  shells,  &c.  A  dozen  portions  of  wood,  showing 
a  flattened,  oval  section,  and  partly  out,  partly  broken  into  pieces,  might, 
as  supposed,  have  formed  parte  of  a  hunting-spear  or  stout  shaft  The 
relics,  however,  most  deserving  of  notice  were  a  turquoise  as  lai^  as  a 
haricot  bean,  the  ribands  or  orfrays  above  mentioned,  and  a  small,  well- 
carved  serpent's  head,  of  bone  or  ivory,  formed  so  that  it  might  be  easily 
attached  by  a  rivet  as  the  handle  of  a  wand  or  loeptre  of  simple  fashion. 
These  last  have  been  deposited  in  the  Chapter  House ;  the  bones  and 
other  remainH  were  replawd  in  the  coffin. 

The  general  conclusion  amongst  those  who  took  part  in  the  examina- 
tion seems  to  hare  been  that  the  remfuus  found  within  the  tomb  were  ac- 
tually those  of  the  royal  corpse.  Mr.  Moody  expressed  full  concurrence  in 
this  opinion,  as  opposed  to  the  traditional  notion  that  the  bones  of  Rnfiia 
had  been  transferred  to  one  of  the  mortuaiy  wooden  chests  placed  by 
Bishop  Fox  on  the  stone  screen  that  he  erected  about  \525  to  enclose 
the  presbytery.  It  has  been  alleged  that  Henry  de  Blois,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  Imd  first  collected  the  remains  of  certain  royal  personages 
and  prelates,  interred  in  the  cathedral,  including  those  of  Rufus,  his 
uncle,  and  that  he  had  deposited  them,  as  stated  by  the  chroniclec 
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Budbonie,  In  leaden  ciffctr  honorably  disposed  aracmd  the  saoctuAiy. 
Theee  were  replaced,  aa  above  mentioned,  by  cbeata  of  wood,  in  the 
nzteenth  century.  Of  these  one  appeaia  to  have  been  originally  thus 
insoribed  : — "  Hio  JBcent  oma  Cnutonia  et  WiUielmi  Hufi."  ' 

Of  the  existing  oheBta  upon  the  screen,  in  their  state  as  renovated  in 
1661,  ftfter  tbej  had  been  rifled  in  the  Civil  Wars  in  1643  and  the  bones 
wantonly  scattered,  one  bears  the  names  of  Canute  and  Rufua,  Queen 
Fmma,  the  Bishops  Wina  and  Alwin. 

In  regard  to  the  precuse  position  occupied  by  the  tomb  of  the  Kod 
King,  in  the  original  arrangement  of  the  cathedral,  considerable  variance 
of  opinion  has  arisen.  The  remarks  of  Professor  Willis  olium  our  most 
careful  consideiation.*  It  appears  clear  that  the  corpse  was  brought  in 
a  cart  &om  the  Sew  Forest  to  Winchester  by  a  few  coontrymen,  "  rheda 
eabailaria,"  and  there  deposited  in  the  middle  of  the  choir,  under  the 
central  tower.  "  Ibi  inira  ambitum  turris,  multomm  prooemm  con< 
Tentu,  pauoorum  planctu,  terrse  tr&ditum."'  According  to  Sudbome,  a 
monk  of  Winchester,  the  spot  was  "in  medio  choro."*  A  few  years  later, 
M,D.  1107,  the  tower  fell,  and  the  tomb  was  probably  damaged  in  the 
Tulns.  The  precise  circumstances  of  the  chai^  of  position  have  not, 
however,  been  ascertained. 

The  recent  examination  of  the  alleged  tomb  of  Rufus,  and  of  the  relica 
brought  to  light  on  its  recent  removal,  has  subsequently  been  brought 
under  the  oonaideration  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  by  the  Rev.  J.  Q, 
Joyoe,  to  whose  well-organised  researches  at  Silchester  we  have  been 
indebted  for  discoveries  of  great  interest.  A  full  account  of  the  relics  of 
the  Red  King  will  be  given,  as  we  believe,  in  due  time  in  the  Archeeo- 
l<^ia ;  and  archeaologists  may  thus  be  enabled  to  form  a  decided  opinion 
in  r^ard  to  the  vexed  question  whether  the  remains  that  have  been 
brought  to  light  were,  in  fact,  as  Mr.  Moody  and  the  local  authorities 
appear  to  have  concluded,  those  of  the  king,  and  also  in  r^;ard  to  the 
expediency  of  removal,  the  tomb  having  been,  according  to  his  report, 
oondemned  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  aa  "an  inconvenience  and  everUat' 
ing  atumbling-block."  Meanwhile,  we  may  advert  to  Mr.  Moody's  assur- 
ance that  the  archdeacon,  "  in  having  caused  the  tomb  to  be  opened,  has 
rendered  good  service  to  history  by  disproving  the  statement  made 
against  the  Parliamentarians  by  Gale,  who  has  said  that  the  bones  of  Rufui 
were  chested  ;  that  is,  placed  in  one  of  the  mortuaiy  chests,"  and  he  adds, 
"  In  the  tomb  of  William  Rufus,  which  was  broke  open  by  the  rebels  in 
the  time  of  the  Civil  Wars,  was  found  the  dust  of  that  king  some  relics 
of  doth  of  gold,  a  large  gold  ring,  and  a  small  nlver  chalice."  Mr.  Moody 
remarks — "that  the  author  wrote  upon  mere  hearsay  and  without  authority 
11  elear ;  the  fair  presumption  is  that  the  unpretending  tomb  of  the  Red 

*  Sea  Dr.    Uiluer'B   acoomit   of    the  *  Archit.  Hist  Wincb.   Cith.,  pp.  ZS, 

■wttuuy  dusts,   Hist   Winch.,  vol.  ii.  SS, 

S.  *9;  WartOQ,  vol  i.  pp.  40,  *8.      Theee  '  Qui.   MalmMb.    Oe«ta  regum  Angl, 

apodtoriea  wBrB  aianiinwi  in  1797  by  *d!t.    T.    D.    Hardy,   Hiat    Soo.,   toI.  iL 

Mr.  H.  HowMd,  at  Corbj.  u  reUtttl  by  p.  COS.     Th«  tower  fell  on  Oct  7, 1107. 

Dr.   Milnar.      Ibid.   p.    60.     Cart«in   leg  Arelu   Wint.,  ADgl.   Saora,    J,2S7.      See 

bones  lay  in  that   beadng  the    name*  renurka  by  Profeaaor  Willii  on  thii  put 

of  (^Dut«  and  Kufui,  witbout  any  skull.  of  the  fabric     Arohit.  Hiat  ot  Winoh. 

SaeinHr.Harray'aadinirabla  Handbook  Catb.,  pubLiihed  by   the  Inatitnta,  pp, 
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King  vaa  not  then  opened  nor  was  tliat  miBchief  oommitted  or  tloM 
indignitiea  offered  which  the  Bestoistion  acribes  have  been  pleased  to 
lay  to  the  charge  of  the  Puritans." 

The  whole  subject  seema  to  be  mTolved  in  much  difficulty.  We  awut 
the  result  of  further  iuTestigations  by  so  sble  an  arcbieologiet  as  Mr. 
Joyoe.  Our  fiiend  Mr.  Moody  may  not  have  been  aware  of  the  state- 
ment of  Sandford,  I«noaster  herald  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL,  noticing 
the  pillage  of  the  tomb  at  Winchester  in  the  Civil  Wan.  He  ^vea  a 
plate  repreaeuting  the  low  ooped  coffin  in  front  of  the  high  altar  u 
"  copied  from  the  original ;  which  monument,  being  broke  open  by  the 
rebels  in  the  reign  of  our  late  Sovereign  Lord  King  Charles  I.  (as  I  am 
informed)  was  found  to  ooutaia  the  duet  of  that  king,  some  reliques  ol 
eloth  of  gold,  a  large  gold  ring,  aad  a  amall  chalioe  of  silTor."  '  The  ring, 
as  we  are  assured  by  Warton,  was  "  set  with  rubies  s^d  to  be  worth 
6001."  *  A  ring,  stated  to  have  been  found  in  the  coffin,  is  still  preserred 
at  Winchester,  in  the  custody  of  the  Dean. 

Major-General  LEntoY,  R.A.,  gave  the  following  account  of  a  Boman 
inscribed  tablet  of  ooneidemble  interest  and  spirited  execution.  It  was 
fbuad  on  the  estate  of  Heniy  C&dell,  Esq.,  on  the  Hue  of  the  Wall  of 
Antoniue,  and  has  been  regarded  as  of  special  value,  since  it  appean  to 
indicate  definit«ly  that  the  barrier  actually  extended  to  the  Forth. 

"  The  legionary  tablet,  of  which  an  excellent  photograph  is  exhibited, 
was  accidentally  brought  to  light  in  April,  1868,  in  a  potato  patch  fonn- 
iag  the  extremity,  only  a  rod  or  two  in  extent,  of  a  ridge  of  rock  or 
natural  promontory,  perhaps  the  remains  of  a  pier,  which  runs  down  to 
the  margin  of  the  IVith  of  Forth  at  Bridgeness,  in  the  parish  of  Car- 
riden,  Lmlitt^wshire.  It  was  lying  a  few  inches  under  the  soil,  face 
downwards,  and  when  first  deared  was  taken  for  a  smooth  surface  of 
natural  rock.  Whether  it  was  then  broken,  or  was  fractured  in  raising  it, 
I  did  not  learn.'  There  are  remains  of  a  dty  stone  wall  or  artificial  scatp 
to  the  little  promontory  near  it,  but  nothing  which,  apart  bvm  its  oon- 
nection  with  the  stone,  would  surest  a  Roman  or  even  an  ancient 
origin.  A  disused  iron  work  close  to  the  spot,  with  other  building",  has 
doubtless  effaced  other  traces,  if  there  ever  were  any,  of  the  W^  of 
Antoninus.  The  inscription  recording  the  construction  of  46S2  paces  of 
the  wall  by  the  second  legion,  Auffutta,  is  as  follows : — 

IllP  -  CAEB  *  TITO  *  AELIO 

H&DRl  *  ANIOMNO  * 

AVO  ■  PIO  ■  P  ■  P  ■  LKJ  ■  II 

AVO  '  FBB  -  II  '  P  -  nil  BCLII 

FBO. 

"  The  extraordinary  sharpness  of  the  letters  and  soulpturs  ts  apparent 
even  on  the  small  scale  of  the  photograph,  and  suggests  a  doubt 
whether  the  stone,  which  is  not  of  a  vety  lianl  material  (sandstone),  can 
ever  have  been  long  exposed  to  the  weather.  I  am  inclined  to  conjecture 
that  it  was  landed  on  the  spot  but  never  erected.  The  group  on  Uie  left 
is  a  scene  of  Victory,  represented  by  a  horseman  galloping  over  four 

i  OaiMinl  Hirt.,  p.  S3,  mlib.  Stebbing,  photognphed    by  Hr.   P«ter  Dow.  ni 

ITOT.     I'be  firat  aditioa  of   Scodford't  copies  aaj  ba  obtaioed  from  Mr.  ffiJd», 

valiuble  work  »ppar«d  in  1S6£.  publiah«r,    Linlithgow;    cute  da  nnla 

"  Hut.  WincK,  Tol.  i.  p.  40.  mes,  !«.;  or  oa  t  larger  xmle,  2*.,pa<t 

■  xhia  ramarkkbla  Kulptora  lu*  b«mi  freo. 
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proetnto  CaledonianB,— Kme  of  them  baa  been  deoapitated,  anotW  has  s 
Bpeu  in  his  body,  a  third  ia  in  an  attitude  of  anguish.  They  are  all 
entirely  naked.  Their  shields  are  of  rectangular  form  with  a  laigg 
circular  nmbo  hollowed  for  a  single  hand-grasp.  Their  weapons  aro 
spears,  but  one  has  a  sword  of  a  form  doeely  resembling  the  earliest 
Saxon  weapons.  The  horseman's  weapon  is  a  short  spear  with  heart- 
shaped  point.  On  the  other  side  we  have  a  sacrificial  soeoe,  the  animals 
provided  being  a  bull,  a  shaei^  and  a  bog.  Their  execution  is  not  in  a 
high  style  of  art,  but  by  no  means  bar^rous.  The  dimeasioos  of  the 
slab  are  9  ft  by  2  ft.  1 1  in.  This  very  interesting  monument  was,  in 
September  last,  in  the  garden  of  l£r.  CadeU  of  Grange,  Bridgenem,  who 
most  kindly  permitted  Tisitors  to  see  it,  but  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  find 
a  place  hereafter  in  some  public  museum." 

Of  numerous  inscribed  memorials  of  the  second  le^on  found  al<»^ 
the  course  of  the  Wall  of  Antoninu^  and  of  the  barrier  from  the  Tyne 
to  the  Solway,  none  presents  features  of  interest  and  perfection  in  their 
sculpture  that  may  compare  with  the  workmanship  of  the  legionary 
tablet  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Institute  by  Qeneral  Le&oy. 
Several  ridily  Bculptnred  tablets  commemorate  the  works  eiecut«d  in 
the  time  of  Antoninus  Pins,  under  the  proprietor  LoUius  Urbicus,  and 
on  which  the  second,  the  sixth,  and  the  twentieth  legions  were  chiefly 
engaged.  Of  such  inscriptions  may  be  cited  a  remarkable  stone  found 
near  West  Kilpatrick,  and  preaeated  about  16&5  to  the  College  at  Glas- 
gow ;  it  is  now  there  in  the  Hunterian  Museum.  It  has  repeatedly  been 
engraved,  and  may  be  found  in  Horsley's  Britannia,  Scotland,  Na  1, 
p.  192 ;  see  also  another,  ibid..  No.  Ill,  found  near  the  same  part  of  the 
Une  of  Wall,  and  likewise  preserved  at  Glasgow'.  Upon  th[s  last  appears 
a  mounted  warrior  accompanied  by  Victory,  with  naked  and  prostrate 
captives  beneath.'  Many  l^onary  tabletf^  including  a  considerable 
number  of  inscriptions  that  relate  to  the  second  legion  and  their  ope- 
rations in  Northumberland  and  the  adjoining  county,  per  liaeam  vaili, 
may  be  found  in  Dr.  Collingwood  Bruce's  valuable  work  on  the  Roman 
WaU. 

The  Talus  of  the  ins<3iption  found  at  Bridgfinesi  is  greaUy  enhanced 
hy  the  circumstance  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  marking  the  place 
where  the  Wall  of  Antoninus  terminated  on  the  east ;  the  discoveiy  may 
thus  settle  what  had  been  regarded  as  doubtful  We  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  stating  that  the  tablet  has  been  presented  by  Mr.  Heniy  Cadell 
of  Grange,  on  whose  estate  it  was  found,  to  the  Museum  of  the  Anti- 
quaries of  Scotland.  A  memoir  on  the  full  import  of  the  discoveiy  will 
be  soon  communicated  to  that  Sodety  by  Sir  James  Simpson,  Bart 

antf^ritirt  xttli  nUrrU  of  9tt  tfr^AUcV. 
'By  Dr.  Fkrdikand  Kkllbb,  President  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
of  Zilrich. — Two  casts  in  plaster  of  Paris  from  small  unages  of  jet,  as 
supposed,  representing  the  Apostie  St  Jamee  the  Greater  in  the  garb  of 
a  pilgrim,  as  usually  portrayed.  These  objects  were  found  in  Switzerland; 
and  may  possibly  have  bew  tipnaaila  given  to  pilgrims  who  visited 

>  Sm  >1m>  Qordon's  Itic.  Sept ,  pi.  0, 
p.  GO ;  Stuui'l  CaladimiA  Romank,  ncond 

•dit.,  p.  S02,  pi.  Til,  whare  Dotjeea  of  >  Stiurt,  pi.  iz.,  p.  90a. 

nuuij  otbBT  Iflgionarj  atotua  that   bear 
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some  noted  shrine  of  the  saint     About  June  last,  Dr.  Keller  reodved 
two  of  these  little  figures  from  Father  Gall  Uorel,  a  learned  monk  ftt 
Einsiedeln,  the  famous  place  of  pilgrimage  in  the  canton  of  Ziirich,  and 
not  far  distant  from  the  southern  shore  of  the  lake  of  that  name.     Dr. 
Keller  states  that  some  autiquaries  in  Switzerland  consider  the  material 
to  be  either  English  cannel  coal  or  jet,  which  occurs  iu  many  parts  of 
Europe  but  not  in  Switzerland.     One  of  these  ngruieuUL,  here  figured, 
was  found  near  the  chapel  of  the  leprous  pilgrims  to  EUnsiedeln ;  it  lay 
at  a  depth  of  several  feet  in  turfy  peat  ("  dant  la  lourhe  "),    St.  James  the 
Greater  was  regarded  as  the  patron  saint  invoked  by  lepers,  and  aU  the 
leper-houses  in  Switierlaud  are  called  "  St.  Jakob's  Siecbenhauser."     Dr. 
Keller  observed  that,  according  to  some  persons,  these  etueignei  might 
hare  been  made  for  the  pilgrims,  and  worn  by  leprous  persons  as  a  kind 
of  amulet ;  whilst,  according  to  others,  they  had  been  regarded  as  brought 
either  from    England   or  possibly  from  St.  Jago  di  (>>mposteUa.     The 
other  specimen,  of  which  a  cast  was  sent  by  Dr.  Keller,  measures  only 
one  inch  and  three-eighths  in  length.     Through  the  sides  of  that  repre- 
sented there  are,  a  little  below  the  shoulders, 
perforations  that  may  have  served  in  attaching 
the  aueiffne  to  the  dress.     This  image  measures, 
in  length,  5  iu. ;  breadth  at  the  feet,  neafly  2  in. ; 
thickness  1   in.     The  general  fashion  and  the 
dress  are  in  both  examples  alike.      The  saint 
appears  in  the  usual  garb  of  a  pilgrim  clad  in  k 
long  etelanne;  on  his  head  is  the  large  slouched 
bat,  the  brim  turned  back  and  having  a  shell 
affixed  to  the  fore-part ;  in  his  right  hand  he 
holds  the  boardon  or  pilgrims'  staff  with  a  hook, 
to  which  is  appended  a  triangulai^shaped  wallet ; 
in  the  left  baud  there  is  a  book,  probably  the 
Gospel,  home  by  the  saint  as  an  Apostle.     The 
bair  is  long  at  the  sides,   the  heard   quaintly 
arranged  in  parallel  locks.     The  feet  are  barcb 
The  scallop-shell  seems  to  have  been  [iroperly 
obtained  by  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  of  St  JameR 
of  Compoetella ;  Piers  Howman  especially  names 
the  "  shelles  of  Galice,"  and  sevend  popee  granted 
to  the  archbishops  of  that  city  a  faculty  to  ex- 
communicate all  petaons  who  should  sell  such 
shells  elsewhere  to  pUgrims.     The  "  Santiago  "  of 
Compostella  is  still  iu  high  estimation.     In  Mr. 
I  Roa(^  Smith's  collection  of  London  Antiquities^ 
'  now  in  the  British  Museum,  there  is  a  shell  of 
Bt  JunastheOrestur.      jgj.  ^Quntod  in  silver,  doubtless  a  pilgrim's  sign 
^^"'"un'^fiC**  from  Compostella,  and  it  is  observed  in  the  Cata- 

logue that  small  images  of  Jet  representing  the 
saint,  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  probably  from  the  abundance  of  the 
material  at  that  placa'     In  the  Inventoiy  of  pictures  and  sculptures 

■  Catal.  Huh.  Lond.  Antiqn.,  p.  141,  leDtcdoD  » white  obtrgvooDqneriDgtha 
vhere  the  shell  of  jet  ii  fisured.  St.  SanceDB.  He  thiu  nppean  on  a  beeotif  ul 
Junes  the  Qnater  u  eometimeB  repre-      nutigne  figured  Joom.  Brit.  Aieh.  Amm> 
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belonging  to  Marie,  queen  dowager  of  Hungary,  1558,  occur,  *  Un  Sainct 
Jacques  de  Jayet  mia  sur  uug  pied  de  meisme;  Ung  petit  ymaige 
d'ambre  da  S^ct  Jeban,  im.  Uug  Sainct  Jacques  d'ambre,  le  chief 
d'ivoirB,"     Arehivea  de  SimaucaA 

Dr.  Keller  has  stated  the  opinion  of  some  arohteologists  in  Switzerland 
.  that  the  images  found  at  Einsiedeln  are  of  a  material  obtained  in  England. 
The  ffagaUt  of  Briton  was  doubtless  in  high  estimation  from  a  very  early 
period,  as  we  learn  from  Solinus,  Pliny,  and  other  ancient  authors  :  relies 
formed  of  jet  o;  of  some  of  the  various  kinds  of  cannel  coal,  lignite,  and 
the  like,  occur  in  this  country  with  British  and  Roman  remains,  and  also 
throughout  the  Mediasval  period.  The  jet  abundantly  obtaiued  on  the 
Dorth-eastem  shores,  especially  at  Whitby,  has  been  regarded  as  having 
fiinned  the  chief  supply.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  no  marked  indi- 
aation  of  English  workmanship  in  the  images  sent  by  our  friend  at 
Zurich.  Jet  ut  obtained  also  in  quantities  in  France,  at  St.  Coulombe, 
and  other  places  in  the  department  of  the  Aude,  and  it  was  imported 
l&i^dy  thither  from  Andalusia,  as  we  are  informed  by  Professor  Maske- 
lyne.  As  recently  as  the  last  century,  1200  peisons  there  found  employ- 
ment in  producing  ornaments  of  jet ;  100  cwt.,  as  stated,  being  annually 
required :  the  amount  iu  value  sold,  and  which  passed  through  Spain, 
was  about  180,000  livres  per  annum.  The  Aragonese  jet  (^ia&afA«  in 
Spanish)  was  superior  to  the  French,  but  in  the  ancient  Languedoo  the 
■upply  was  large ;  at  Chalabre  and  elsewhere  (Aude),  masses  of  as  much 
■a  15  lb.  in  weight  have  been  dug  out  of  the  soil.  It  haa  been  suggested 
that  the  curious  images,  of  which  we  place  an  eiample  before  our  readers, 
may  have  been  supplied  either  from  the  south  of  France  or  from  Spain, 
fbr  distribution  at  the  most  noted  resorts  of  pilgrims  in  Switzerland  and 
other  parts  of  Europe. 

By  Air.  S.  J.  Mackix. — Rubbings  from  sepulchra]  brasses  in  Fairford 
Church,  Gloucesterahire.  1.  The  memorials  of  John  Tame,  Esq.,  and 
Alice  his  wife  :  he  erected  the  cbnroh,  aooording  to  tradition,  to  receive 
tbe  painted  glass  captured  by  him  in  a  vessel  bound  from  the  Low 
Countriee  to  Rome,  and  that  has  lately  been  the  subject  of  so  much  dis* 
cuasion  as  the  supposed  work  of  Albert  Durer.  He  died  in  1500.  A 
memoir  has  been  given  in  the  Illustrations  of  Monumental  Brasses,  pub- 
lished by  the  Cambridge  Camden  Society  (p.  115),  in  which  all  particulan 
that  have  been  collected  r^arding  the  founder  of  Faiiford  Church  are 
given,  with  a  description  of  tlie  windows.*  Tbe  brasses  are  there  figured. 
— 2.  Sir  Edmund  Tame,  son  of  the  last ;  Agnes  his  wife,  daughter  of  Sir 
lUohard  Greville,  and  their  children.  He  fiuighed  the  church  at  Fairford, 
and  built  two  others. — 3.  A  second  memorial  of  Sir  Edmund  Tame  ;  on 
the  first,  of  large  dimensions,  he  appeare  in  a  tabard  of  arms  between  hia 
two  wives,  in  heraldic  mantles ;  the  second  is  a  small  muial  brass,  with 
the  three  figures  kneeling.     Sir  Edmund  died  in  1534. 

By  Mr.  Waltbb  H.  TsaaBLLAS. — An  elaborate  MS.  bbtory  of  tbe  rise 
and  progress  of  the  fortifications  of  Malta,  compiled  by  order  of  the 
War  Office,  and  containing  amongst    many  maps  and  views  and  fao- 

BeprsMiitatioiii  of  the  &mt  in  th«  inl-  '  From  tbe  old  US,  flrrt  printsd   Iu 

fnta^    garb    occur  often  on  tbs  ^t  HMnte'a  edition  of  Boper'e  life  of  Sir 

Angliui  rood-ecreeni,  see  Dr.  Huienbeth'i  T.  Mors. 
Ttliubla  Emblem*  of  Saints,  p.  8G> 
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rimilea  of  Italian  mapH  of  the  Bixteeoth  century,  one,  with  most  minate 
details,  representing  the  aiege  of  Valetta  by  the  Turks,  in  15S5. — Two 
photc^raphg,  views  of  the  armoury  at  Valetta,  and  one  of  a  rich  suit  of 
anuour  worn  by  the  Grand  Master,  Valette,  who  planned  and  partly 
-conHtnicted  the  city  that  beais  hia  nama 

By  Mr.  Hbwitt. — A  aeries  of  helmets  of  the  kind  called  Saladee  ;  part  . 
of  a  oontributioti  of  arms  and  armour  from  the  Turkish  arsenal  at  Bhodea 
to  the  Woolwich  Museum.  These  relics  formerly  belonged  to  tha 
kolghtB  of  6t  John  (or  of  Rhodes),  and  have  never  till  now  left  the  ialand. 
The  Salades  appear  to  be  generally  of  the  fifteenth  century.  One  or  two, 
however,  of  later  type,  may  be  of  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth 
centuiy.  The  leading  forma  of  these  valuable  acquisitions  are  ^ven  in 
the  woodcuts  that  accompany  a  memoir  by  Mr.  Hewitt  in  this  JoumaL 
See  p.  20,  tmte,  Mr,  Hewitt  illustrated  the  subject  by  drawings  from 
sculptures,  paintings,  ito.,  showing  the  varioua  forms  which  the  Salads 
assumed  as  it  passed  through  the  dnquecento  period,  and  its  final  trane- 
formation  into  the  Close  Helmet  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  rarity  of 
real  examples  of  this  defence  renders  the  Woolwich  aeries  of  especial 
Talus. 

iHFREaBioire  OF  Seau. — By  Mr.  E.  Sicireb,  by  kind  permisuon  of 
Lord  Arundell  of  Wardour. — A  document  from  the  muniment  room  at 
Wardour  Castle,  having  appended  to  it  an  impression,  on  red  wax,  of  a 
remarkable  seal  used  by  Thomas  Colyns,  prior  of  lywardreth,  Gomw&U, 
from  1507  to  1539,  and  set  with  an  intaglio,  a  reproduction  of  the  fJuaons 
group  of  the  Laoooon  at  Florenoe.  See  Mr.  King's  memoir  on  this  seal. 
Arch.  Journal,  vol.  xiiv.,  p,  45.  It  had  been  noticed  by  Mr.  Smirice  in 
the  Monastioon  Exoniense  by  the  late  Dr.  Oliver,  Supplement,  p.  5. 
The  document,  that  has  been  preserved  amongst  the  evidences  relating  to 
Lord  Aruudell'B  extenuve  estates  in  Cornwall,  bears  date  a.d.  1539. 

February  5th,  1869. 

The  Very  Rev.  Canon  Rook,  D.D.,  in  the  Chajr. 

Mr.  J.  0.  Waller  read  a  discourse  on  Medieeval  Art,  and  the  painted 
glass  in  Fairford  Church.  It  has  been  printed  in  this  Journal,  vol  xxv., 
p.  192. 

Mr.  S.  J.  Maokib  oommuuioated  a  few  notes  on  Fiuifbrd  Church,  in 
oonneiion  with  the  windows  attributed  oonjecturally  to  Albert  Durer. 
Some  observations  on  the  decorations  ofdmrcbea,  both  by  mural  paintings 
and  painted  glass,  the  introduction  of  various  iJlegorical  and  scriptural 
subjects,  in  the  treatment  and  selection  of  which  a  certain  rule  of  eccle- 
siastical tradition  may  often  be  discerned,  were  offered  by  the  Chairman, 
by  Mr.  K  Holmes,  and  Mr,  Jamea  Yates. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Wbatberhkad,  curator  of  the  Leicester  Museum,  communi- 
cated some  particulars  relating  to  a  small  brass  matrix  found  at  Leicester 
during  the  previous  month,  and  deserving  of  notice  on  account  of  the  un- 
QBual  character  of  its  devioa     An  impression  was  sent  for  examination. 

The  seal  is  of  circular  form,  diameter  |  inch,  with  an  hexagonal 
handle ;  the  woi^manahip  seems  to  be  of  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  or  commencement  of  the  fifteenth.  The  device,  roughly  en- 
graved, is  a  fox  erect,  wearing  a  mitre,  and  holding  a  crosier.  On  the 
dexter  si^  is  seen  a  bird,  two  others  on  the  sinister  ude,  behind  tha 
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fex,  probably  intaoded  to  repreaent  geeae,  althoiigh  fhe  true  proportions 
and  omithologioal  character  of  these  fowls  are  very  ill  represented. 
Thero  ia  no  legend  around  this  groteeque  device,  which  does  not  appear 
to  have  occurred  on  aay  of  the  numerous  seals  of  the  period,  that  present 
deugOB  of  burlesque  character.  A  similar  subject,  it  will  be  remembered, 
oooors  repeatedly  anwngst  the  sculptures  on  the  muereret  or  paiieiuxt,  the 
folding  seats  in  the  stalls  of  cathedral  churches  and  elsewhere.  The 
grotesque  subject  of  the  Fox  preaching  to  the  Qeese  is  to  be  fonnd  in  the 
stall-work  at  Woroeeter  cathedral,  and  it  is  not  of  uncommon  occurrence 
A  similar  ludicrous  design  was  formerly  to  be  seen  in  one  of  the  windows 
of  St.  Martin's  church  at  Leicester,  This  has  now  perished,  but  it  has 
been  figured  by  Nichols,  in  his  history  of  Leicestenhire,  from  a  drawing 
l^  the  antiquary  Peck,  taken  in  1730.  The  subject  was  in  the  great 
irindow  of  the  North  Crow  aisle ;  the  Pox  was  there  seen,  without  any 
clerical  di^uisa  or  insignia,  stanthng  erect  at  a  lectern,  on  the  front  of 
which  his  fore  paws  rested,  and  upon  which  lay  an  open  service-book. 
In  front  was  the  feathered  congr^^tion  ;  the  geese  listening  with  com- 
posure to  the  deceiver.  Under  this  burlesque  was  pro&nely  introduced 
a  quotation  from  Scripture,  that  must  greatly  increase  the  surprise  with 
which  we  r^jd  the  introduction  of  such  a  ludicrous  subject  in  the  deco- 
rations of  a  church,  namely,  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  taken  from  Philippiaus, 
o.  i.  T.  8,  with  a  alight  alteration  by  which  the  irreverent  use  of  the  text  is 
greatly  aggravated.  The  inscription,  as  formerly  to  be  seen  in  the 
window,  ran  as  follows  :— "Testis  est  mihi  Deua,  quam  cupiam  vob  om- 
nes  visceribus  mois,"  God  is  my  record,  how  I  long  after  you  all  in  my 
Bowels.  It  may  appear  somewhat  remarkable  that  this  illustration  of 
the  conflicting  spirit  that  existed  between  various  orders,  and  especially 
between  the  monks  and  the  secular  clergy,  should  have  been  found  in  the 
stately  diurch  above  mentioned,  in  the  town  where  recently  the  curious 
little  grotesque  has  been  brought  to  light  that  is  now  submitted  to  the 
Institute.  The  device  on  the  seal  exhibited  seems  to  present  &  profane 
aature  against  the  prelates  of  the  church,  the  fox  being  figured  with  epis- 
copal inugnia.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  possible 
occnrrence  of  an  evil  pastor,  even  in  the  highest  grades  of  the  hierarchy, 
was  fully  admitted,  since  we  constantly  see  in  medieval  works  of  art  that 
Tepreeent  the  Day  of  Boom,  episcopal  and  other  eminent  personages  in 
the  ohurch  driven  away  into  the  place  of  perdition.  The.  curious  subject 
of  the  introduction  of  grotesques  on  the  carved  stall-work  of  churches  bas 
been  discussed  by  Mr.  T.  Wright  in  the  Journal  of  the  Archseological 
Association,  and  in  his  Essays  on  Archsologicol  Subjects,  vol.  ii.,  p.  111. 

fTnlfquflM  ni«  tRSorU  ii(  Srt  etiatta. 
By  Ur.  Thomas  Q.  Couoh,  of  Bodmin. — I.  A  ring,  or  flat  bead,  of  trans- 
parent white  gUsB,  found  in  a  cairn  of  stones  near  Fowey.  This  speci- 
men of  rolics  to  which  the  name — "Glsin-neidr — Ovum  an^inum'  has 
.commonly  been  given,  measures  rather  more  than  seven-eighths  of  an 
inch  in  diameter ;  the  diameter  of  the  perforation  is  about  half  an  inch ; 
the  glass  is  perfectly  colorless,  with  a  spiral  thread  of  pale  yellow  or 
lemon-colored  glass  tdl  around  the  circumference,  so  fused  into  the  sur- 
face of  the  ring  as  to  be  perfectly  level  with  it.  The  discovery  of 
objects  of  this  description  in  Cornwall  has  an  additional  interest,  as  it  bas 
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been  snggeated,  not  without  probability,  tbst  the  more  ancient  beedi  of 
glass,  of  varied  colors,  found  in  the  British  leliuida,  may  have  been  intro- 
duced in  course  of  barter  by  the  earlieat  traders,  poBsibly  Phceniciaua, 
for  tin  and  other  commodities.  The  traditional  notions  relating  to  the 
Angumum  are  nell  known  j  Borlase  tutes  the  utatement  of  Edward  Lloyd, 
that  towards  the  Land's  End  amulets  of  that  nature  were  still  in  vt^ue, 
and  even  that  the  Comish  men  had  a  charm  to  compel  a  snake  to  form 
a  Glain-neidr  when  pinned  down  by  a  bazel-wand.'  A  series  <f  beantifol 
beads,  including  specimens  of  the  so-called  Dmidical  relics,  may  be  seen 
in  the  Archffiologia,  ?oL  x«iT,  pi.  V.  p.  46.*  These  objects  have  been 
regarded  as  possessing  certain  physical  virtues.  They  occur  not  un- 
commonly in  Wales  ;  many  have  been  found  in  Anglesey,  near  Aberfiraw, 
either  plain,  of  rich  blue  color,  or  streaked  ;  they  were  used,  as  stated, 
to  cure  oough,  ague,  and  to  aid  children  in  teething.  Beauties  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  vol.  ivii.  p.  255. 

2.  Four  "  Pisky  grinding  stones,"  specimens  of  the  stone  beads  fie- 
qiiently  oc<nirriag  with  E^ly  British  remains,  and  near  sites  of  later 
occupation.'  Several  Cornish  examples  are  described  by  Ur.  Couch  in 
the  Jourual  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall.  These  relics,  mea- 
sure about  1^  inch  in  diameter  by  ^  an  inch  in  thickneos,  with  a  cen- 
tral perforation  about  i  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  They  are  commonly 
termed  spindle-whorls,  or  vertidlla,  and  supposed  to  have  been  used  with 
the  distaff;  but  from  the  frequency  of  their  occurrence  it  is  improbable 
that  they  are  relics  of  female  industry ;  in  the  majority  of  instanoet 
they  may  perhaps  be  regarded,  according  to  Mr.  Fruiks'  au^Gstion,  as 
fastenings  of  the  dress,  especially  in  times  when  garments  formed  of 
skins  were  in  common  use.  They  have  been  supposed  also  to  have  been 
amulets,  or  to  have  served  in  some  kind  of  game,  such  as  that  of  tables 
or  draughts.  In  Wales,  and  also  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  they  bare 
frequently  beeu  found.  A  full  notice  of  such  relics  has  been  given  in 
Mr.  Stanley's  Memoir  on  Circular  Habitations  near  Holyhead,  in  this 
Journal,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  249."  In  North  Britain,  these  stone  whorls  are 
fiuniliarly  called  "  Pixy-wheels,"  and  in  Ireland  "  Fury  mill-stones." 

3.  A  portable  brass  ring-dial,  or  vialorium,  a  convenient  indicator  of 
time,  probably  of  the  kind  termed  "Journey-rings."  It  was  obtained 
from  a  cottager  at  Pelynt,  Cornwall ;  a  second  was  found  in  the  same 
neighbourhood.     On  the  iimer  side  is  engraved  the  distich  : — 


*  AnUqu.  of  Cornwall,  p.  112.  ware  picked  up  frequently  new  Zeiuiar, 

■  The«e  beads  were  in  the  coUeotioD  of  and  called  "  wbeel-ataOH  ^  bj  the  chil- 

theUta  Mr.  B.  Nightin^e;  tbeysupplj  dren.     Frf>c  Soc.   Ant,   eecand   Mnn, 

a  verjr  iOBtmctive  eiemplificaUon  oE  the  vol.  iv.  p.  170.    There  are  Beveral  iped- 

beoda  of  various  periodn.     See  alto  an  mens  in  the  Penzance  Miieeum. 

iotereetjug   notice   b;   Hr.  J.   R   Lee,  '  See   siao   Arch.    Cambr,   tdL  xif> 

Catalogue  of  Antiquitiea  at  Caerleon,  p.  third  aeries,  p.  413;  a  ■pecimen  found  in 

CS,  id-xiiii.  Shropshire  is  agared  ibid,  p  117.    Ofth* 

'  See  a  notice  of  these  Fair;  grinding  numerous  nhorlBtonea  in  Uie  MuMont 

•tonea  t?  Hr.  Couch,  Journal  Roy.  Inst.  Ro;.  Iriah  Acad.,  see  Wilde's  Catalogas, 

Comw.,  vol.  ii.  p.  280;  a  specimenfonnd      ~   ""■     "' .-    .         ._ 

in  a  cave,  at  Chapel  Un;,  has  been  figured 
by  Mr.  Blight,  Churches  of  West  Corn- 
wall, p.  1S&      He  states  also  that   thejr 
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llr.  Couob  hoB  deoonbed  this  ingenioas  little  iiiBtrament  m  t&e  Reli- 
quaiy,  vol  ii.  p.  153,  where  it  is  fif^ored.  The  mode  of  use  is  also 
explained  by  Mr.  C.  Knigtit  in  his  notes  on  "As  you  Like  it."  The 
ling-dial  was  probably  in  use  from  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century  until  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  the  lateet  makers 
having  been,  as  supposed,  Messrs.  Proctor,  of  Sheffield.  The  "Journey 
ring,''  the  proper  designation,  aecording  to  the  Y-algaria  of  Hormsn,  a.d, 
1520,  aa  we  believe,  of  the  portable  dial  exhibited,  a  not  of  rara 
occurrence.  Petra  Sancta,  in  his  treatise  "  De  Symbolis  Heroici^"  1634; 
gives  a  representatiou  of  a  Solarium  of  this  description.  An  example 
was  shown  at  the  meeting  of  the  Institute  at  York ;  several  others  have 
also  been  brought  before  the  Society.'  Mr.  Akerman  lately  sent  to  tho 
Society  of  Antiquaries  one  that  was  found  at  Abingdon,  where  he  bad 
seen  several  others.     Proo.  Soo.  Ant.,  second  series,  vol.  iv.  p.  267. 

4.  A  hom-book,  that  had  been  used  in  childhood  by  an  old  man  who 
died  at  Polperro,  about  1850,  at  the  age  of  90.  It  is  a  small  oblong 
tablet  of  oak,  upon  which  is  laid  a  printed  alphabet  or  "  abece,"  covered 
by  a  piece  of  horn,  and  framed  with  narrow  metal  bands  over  the  edges 
of  the  horn.  The  little  printed  leaf  includee  the  minuscules  and  oapi' 
tals,  vowels,  Byllables,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Feacham,  in  his  "  Worth 
of  a  Penny,"  t  Car.  I.,  quaintly  remarks,  that  "for  a  penny  you  may 
buy  tbe  liardest  book  in  the  world,  and  which,  at  some  time  or  other 
hath  posed  the  greatest  clerks  in  tlie  land,  viz.  an  hornbook,  tbe  making 
up  of  which  imployeth  above  thirty  trades."  The  late  Sir  Henry  Shiff- 
ner,  Bart.,  exhU)ited  at  the  meeting  of  the  Institute  at  Chioheeter,  in 
1653,  a  costly  hornbook,  moimted  in  silver.  Professor  Westwood  has 
two  ;  one  of  them  with  a  mounted  figure  of  Charles  I.,  the  other  of  the 
times  of  Charles  II. ;  also  an  "abece,"  varnished,  instead  of  being  pro- 
tected by  horn.  Another,  with  the  figure  of  Charles  I,  is  in  the  Museum 
formed  by  the  late  Mr.  Bateman  in  Derbyshire ;  it  is  figtuwl  in  tbe 
Catalogue  of  tliat  ooUeotiou,  p.  192.  A  memoir  on  tbe  Hom-book,  with 
numerous  illustrations,  was  communicated,  in  1863,  to  tbe  Society  of 
Antiquaries  by  Mr.  Kenneth  It.  Mackenzie,  F.S.A.  Proa  Soc.  Aob, 
second  series,  vol.  ii.  p.  267.  It  will  be  published  in  the  Archeologia, 
vol.  xll  A  mould  in  hone-stone,  for  oastiag  metal  Bubstitutes  for 
hornbooks,  was  found  at  Hartley  Castle,  Cumtierland,  the  old  seat  of  the 
Mu^jrave  family  ;  it  is  preserved  at  EdenhalL^ 

5.  An  oval  bronze  medallion,  in  relief,  of  good  and  artistic  execution, 
obtained  in  a  cottage  near  Bodmin.  It  pourtrays  some  learned  per- 
sonage of  Holland  or  Flanders,  a  physician,  naturalist,  or  possibly  a 
divine;  hishur  is  in  long  curls,  on  the  head  is  a  ekull-oap,  the  right 
hand  rests  on  a  skull,  a  tall  vase  of  flowers  is  in  the  background ;  ou  a 
tablet  above  is  the  inscription— ".^tatis  37.  Anno  1666.  T.  E.  fecit." 
Mr.  Soden  Smith  considers  the  work  Flemish ;  it  bad  been  thought  to 
be  by  J.  Hameranus,  a  distinguished  artist  in  bronze ;  he  was,  however, 
only  16  years  old  at  the  date  of  the  medallion ;  a  German,  also,  Johann 
Hijiin,  used  the  initials  that  ooour  upon  it,  but  the  execution  is  not  iu 
accordance  with  his  manner. 

'  Qital.  Hub.,   YaA  Meoting,  p.  17.  logical  AModation  hj  Ur.  J.  T.  Iroina, 

Bee  a  noUce  of  auoli  a  ditl   with  tha  Joum.  Brit.  Arch.  Aisua,  lSfl4,  p.  268, 

maker'a   nuaa,    I.   hahcock,    found   in  vol.  zix.  p.  71. 

poru^  snd   exhibitod  to  th«  Arcbseo-  '  AreluMiIogU,  toL  zzziv.,  p.  449. 
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ByMr.  E.  Smirke. — A  "glfun-neidr"f&und  in  Cornwall,  ontlie  aariaoe 
of  broken  ground  supposed  to  m&rk  the  site  of  a  leveled  barrow,  on  the 
property  of  Miss  K  C^ma,  by  whom  it  waa  presented  to  the  Museum  of 
the  Penzance  Antiquarian  Society.  It  resembles  the  specimen  above 
deeoribed  in  possession  of  Mr.  Coucb,  but  it  is  somewhat  smaller,  and  is 
ornamented  with  two  parallel  rings  and  an  intervening  spiral  thread  of 
opaque  pale  yellow  glass.  This  bead,  according  to  the  information  of 
Mr,  T.  Cornish,  Secretory  of  the  Penzaace  Society,  was  "found  on  the 
estate  of  Boscawen  Noon,  in  the  Croft  in  which  tbe  Boscaweu  Noon  Dans 
MSn  or  circle  stands,  and  in  the  midst  of  many  barrows  and  other  pre- 
historic remains,  but  not,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  on  the  site  of  any 
of  tbem."  A  large  oollection  of  "  Druidical  beads  of  various  substances, 
forms  and  colors,"  including  probably  some  Comish  specimens,  may  be 
Been  in  the  Aahmolean  Museuca  ;  forty-four  ore  enumerated  in  Mr. 
Duncan's  Catalogue,  p.  123.  These,  of  many  of  them,  are  doubtless 
specimens  collected  by  Edward  Llwyd,  appointed  keeper  of  the  Museum, 
1690.  In  a  letter  to  Robert  Davies  of  Llanerch,  who  had  sent  him  a 
glass  bead,  he  remarks  that  he  did  not  know  whether  it  were  Roman 
"or  referable  to  our  Glain-Neidre,  whereof  I  have  now  a  tolerable  collec- 
tion picked  up  in  Wales  by  the  name  of  Crap  an  Aithreach  ;  in  the  Low 
Lands  by  that  of  Adder  Sten,  and  in  Cornwall,  Milpreve  ;  these  are  as 
celebrated  amongst  the  vulgar  in  Scotland  as  in  Wales,  but  in  England 
there  is  no  talk  of  them  excepting  in  the  West  of  Cornwall.  I  am  fully 
satisfied  from  Pliny's  account  of  the  Ovum  AitffiUHiaa  that  these  were 
also  Druid  Amulets,  and  am  apt  to  suspect  that  they  had  even  in  those 
barbarous  times  the  art  of  making  and  stiuning  glass."  Cambr.  E«g., 
1795,  p.  320.  See  also  his  letters  to  Rowlands ;  Borlaae,  p.  142.  Tha 
name  "  Milprev  "  (a  thousand  worms)  seems,  as  Mr.  Cornish  informs  ub, 
to  be  now  forgotten  as  applied  to  these  beads,  which  ore  now  rarely 
found.  Tbe  country  people  have  a  vague  idea  that  all  such  reUcs  were 
charms. 

By  Mr.  Alfrbd  Suith. — A  cup  or  basin  of  atone,  found  in  1865 
nnder  a  heap  of  stones  in  the  centre  of  a  field  on  the  west  coast  of 
Sutberlandshire.  The  stones  were  supposed  to  be  the  ruins  of  some 
conventual  or  ecclesiastical  building,  this  object  measures  G\  in.,  out- 
eide  diameter  j  height,  3J  in. ;  the  cavity  or  bowl,  3J  in.  in  diameter  ; 
depth  about  2^  in.     There  is  a  little  handle  or  ear  at  one  side  pierced. 


Btoiie  ba^  foood  In  StttiMriuidihlrs.    Dlam.  nurl;  S)  ludua,  htlgfat  J)  ludkU. 

the  perforation  being  only  enfficiently  large  to  pass  a  small  oord  throagh 
it  for  the  purpose  of  suspension.  The  material  is  a  kind  of  soapstone; 
the  bottom  roughly  rounded,  without  any  base  or  foot.     (See  woodcut.) 
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This  little  Teesd  ihrj  have  aerred  for  Tiirioiu  houaehold  purposes ;  it  it 
a  specimen  of  s  dan  of  relics  desoribed  hj  the  older  antiquariaua  as 
"  I>niidical  patency"  that  have  fre^entlj  beea  found  in  North  Britain,  in 
certain  inetanoes  near  standing  stones  and  "  Draidical"  circles.  Sevoral 
of  these  basins  are  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
qniuiee  of  Scotland ;  some  good  specimens  were  sent  also  to  the  Museum 
at  the  Meeting  of  the  ArchEeologiud  Institute  in  Edinburgh  in  1356.'  In 
Bome  instances  there  are  ornamental  mouldings  or  chevron)'  ornaments  ; 
the  usual  dimensions  are  6  or  6  in.  in  diameter.  The  material  varies 
much,  from  stone  of  soft  quality,  such  as  steatite,  to  the  hardest  por- 
phyry and  granite,  wrought  with  great  labour.  Spedmcna  oouur  having 
the  bottom  flat ;  the  handle  is  mostly  perforated  in  &  vertical  direction, 
not,  aa  in  that  here  figured,  horizonttJly.  One,  of  steatite,  found  in  a 
oaim  at  Drumkesk,  near  Aboyne,  oo.  Aberdeen,  was  sent  to  the  Society 
of  Antiqoariea  in  1866  by  the  Marchioness  of  Huntley.  Diam.,  4J  in. ; 
hei^t,  2i  in.  The  handle  ia  not  perforated.  Proa  Soc.  AbL,  second 
series,  vol.  ilL  p.  266.  These  bowls  have  been  described  as  drinking- 
onpa,  a  purpose  for  which  their  weight  and  the  thickness  of  ths 
brim  render  them  ill  suited.  In  the  Feroe  Islands  similar  vessels 
of  stone  are  still  in  use  as  lamps  or  chafing-dishes  in  which  emben 
may  be  carried  about,  the  only  special  difference,  as  Dr.  Wilson  observes, 
being  that  the  handle  is  longer  than  in  the  ancient  specimens.  The  late 
Bev.  J.  O.  Gumming  brought  before  the  Institute  a  similar  stone  vessel 
found  on  the  Seafield  estate  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  In  Ireland  such  objecta 
seem  to  be  rare ;  there  is  one  of  pot-stone  in  the  Museum  of  the  Soyal 
Irish  Academy,  diameter,  including  the  handle,  B\  in. ;  depth  of  the  cup, 
1 J  in.     It  is  described  by  Sir  W.  Wilde  as  a  driuking-cup.* 

By  Mr.  E.  T.  Stbvenb. — A  remarkable  specimen  of  green-glazed 
pottery,  of  the  twelfth  or  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  oentuty,  found 
about  1866  in  di^ng  foundations  for  a  honse  at  Mere,  Wiltdiire.  It 
has  been  deposited  in  the  Salisbury  Museum.  This  relic,  unfortunately 
in  imperfect  condition,  was  probably  intended  to  serve  as  an  ewer; 
several  broken  objects  of  the  same  description,  of  earthenware,  have  been 
found  in  this  country ;  similar  ewers  of  brass  also  exist,  of  which  some 
appear  to  be  of  Scandinavian  origin  or  use.  The  curiously-grotesque 
fragment,  here  figured,  represents  a  mounted  figure  in  the  military  equip- 
ment of  the  twelfth  century ;  the  flat-topped  cylindrical  helm,  long  kite- 
shaped  shield  with  a  boss,  and  the  pryck  spurs  may  be  discerned,  although 
the  design  is  roughly  worked  out.  The  ^ield  and  also  parts  both  of  the 
figure  and  the  horse  are  covered  with  small  impressed  circles,  pos»bly  in 
certain  portions  representing  defences  of  mail ;  on  the  neck  of  the  hoise 
is  seen  the  poitrail,  with  some  ornaments  appended  to  it ;  the  flanks  of 
the  animal  are  ornamented  with  wavy  lines  and  parallel  bands,  that 
may  be  intended  to  represent  the  bardings  and  girths  of  the  equipment. 
The  saddle  has  arjont,  or  high  peaks,  as  usual  at  the  period ;  at  the  r^bt 
nde  of  the  fignre  there  is  a  broad  object,  bluut-euded,  possibly  the 

'  Catmlogue  of  tlia  HuMum,  pp.  9,  !0 ;      It  wh  preMnted  to  tfaa  Huaenm  at  Edin- 


.  L  pp.  207—81 
est  UM  in  the . 


207 — SIO,  whsre  Hrenl  other 

umentod,  and  Uiat  of      leu  on. 

Feme  Iduidiii  figured.  '  CMaL  R  I  A,  p.  lit. 
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Bcabbard  of  the  anord.  The  damaged  state  of  tbia  relic,  hovever,  renderi 
it  diSoult  to  asoertain  its  original  design  and  the  action  of  Uie  figure. 
Bj  oomparisoQ  with  other  even  of  glazed  vara  and  of  brass,  the  fashion 


Pnirmnt  al  an  Ewsr.  of  glued  giii11ini"u«.    Data  twelfth  omtui;. 
loiigEb  13t  i".,  liaLght  R|  In. 

of  this  object  in  its  perfect  condition  may  be  approximately  ascertained. 
The  first  fictile  relio  of  this  description  brought  before  the  Institute  was 
found  in  1646,  at  Lewes,  in  excavations  for  the  South  Coast  Railway. 
It  was  figured  in  this  Journal,  toL  iv.  p.  79,  and  is  now  in  the  Museum 
at  Lewes  Cftstle.*  The  workmanship  is  rude ;  there  are  rows  of  irr^n- 
larly-impressed  martcingB  on  the  horse ;  from  the  back  of  the  figure  a 
curved  handle  passes  to  a  circular  aperture  upon  the  horse's  rump.  The 
remains  of  a  similar  arrangement  appear  on  the  figure  above  figured. 
By  this  aperture,  doubtless,  tho  vessel  was  filled,  the  liquid  being  poured 
out  at  the  hone's  mouth.  A  similar  arrangement  may  be  seen  in  an 
ewer  of  glazed  ware  found  at  Seaford,  Susaex,  in  form  of  an  animal,  with- 
out any  mounted  figure,  and  possibly  representing  a  stag.  Fragments  of 
a  second  ewer  of  the  like  description  were  also  there  noticed.*  Another 
portion  of  an  ewer  of  dark-glazed  potteiy  was  sent  to  the  Museum  of  the 
Institute  at  the  Chester  Meeting ;  two  similar  vessels  also  have  occurred 
in  Lancashire.' 

*  Soe  alio  SiiBsex  Arch.  Cull.  vol.  i .  p.  uses  as  the  medueval  relici   abore  des- 

46.    It  ia  giveD  u  an  example  of  lead-  cribed. 

glued  EngTUh  potterr  b7  Mr.  Uarryat,  .   <  One  of  them,  dug  up  in  tbe  chunsh- 

HiBtory  of  Pottery  and  Porcelain,  second  yard  at  Winwiek,  ia  in  the  Warringtoii 

edit  p.  138.  Muaeuro;  the  other,  touodatWairiDgton, 

'  Ihid.,  vol.  I.  p  IBS.    A  Gotile  veaeel,  li  in  ponmioD  of  Dr.  Kendrick.  of  that 

prohably  antique,  in  the  form  of  a  cow  is  town.      It  ia  figured,  Trana.   Umt    and 

there  also  giTen,  obtained  at  AgrigflDtum;  Cheeh.  Hist.  Soc,   toL   t.    p.    338,   and 

it  tnaj  have  been  intended  for  the  like  minutelj  deecribed  by  Hr.  Syer  Cuming, 
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There  can  be  little  doubt  that  such  TeBseb  were  need  in  mediteval 
festiTitiea  as  guUumia  or  ewen.  These  utenBila  were,  however,  more 
commonly  of  brass,  in  fonn  of  mounted  fig^ures,  lions,  unicorns,  or  other 
animals,  and  were  itsed  on  festive  oocasiona  with  cbargera  (pdve»)  or  deep 
difihee,  for  sprinkling  the  hands  of  the  guests  and  the  like.  The  only 
mention  of  such  vessels  hitherto  noticed  occurs  in  the  Fynchale  inven- 
tories, in  1397  and  1411,  where  there  are  found  "in  Aula — ij.  pelves  cum 
j.  lavacro  et  j.  equo  eneo."  A  detailed  list  of  vessels  of  brass  of  this 
description,  including  several  in  fashion  of  mounted  knights,  has  been 
given  in  this  Journal,  vol.  xt.  p.  280,  282.' 

By  Mr.  Edward  Hussbt. — An  impresuon  from  a  brass  matrix  found 
lately  at  Ooudhurst,  Kent,  about  three  feet  below  the  present  surJace  of 
the  road  that  passes  through  that  village,  and  at  tbe'levcl  of  a  former 
surface  of  the  road,  which  had  been  rused  in  that  part  The  seal  is  of 
circular  form ;  diameter,  one  inch  and  one-eighth  ;  the  device  is  a  demi- 
lion  and  demi-galley  conjoined,  as  introduced  on  several  of  the  seals  of 
tha  Cinque  Ports,  aud  ensigned  with  a  crown.  Legend,  in  black  letter, 
4t  :  Sigilla  ;  custum' :  de  :  Heth.  Date,  about  1400.  This  seal  is  in  very 
good  preservation ;  it  has  been  published  in  the  Ardueolo^a  Cantiana, 
ToL  viL  p.  342.  Mr.  Faussett  there  observes  that  it  appears  to  have  been 
used  in  the  buBinesa  of  the  customs  or  dues  of  Hythe,  and  was  probably 
the  Portreeve's  seal.  Numerous  seals  of  the  Cinque  Porta  have  been 
figured  in  Boy^  History  of  Sandwich ;  those  of  the  Sussex  Ports  have 
been  given  also  in  the  Sussex  Archteological  Collections,  vol.  L  p.  14,  and 
in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Museum  formed  at  Chichester  on  occasion  of  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Institnte.  Amongst  these  one  seal  only  occurs, 
'namely  of  the  port  of  Pevensey,  connected  with  the  customs.  This  is 
described  as  the  Portreeve's  seal ;  it  bears  two  ostrich  feathers  ensigned 


BnlottfaaCiutonMofHrUu.    Oriff.  rin. 

iritJi  a  crown ;  the  legend  is  as  follows  : — S  :  the  .  onstum .  selle  .  of . 
the  .  porte  ,  of ,  Pemse. — This  seal  has  been  amigned  to  the  period  when 
Pevensey  was  Uie  fee  of  the  Dukes  of  Lancaster,  vis.,  from  the  grant 

Jonm.  Brit.  Arcb.  Amoc,  1SE8,  p.  91  ;  a  Ur.  Syar  Cuming  on  medinvml  vobsU  In 

fragment  of  ■  Imig^tly  figure  on  bona-  ibe  form  of  equeatrtui  knights,  Joum. 

back,  found  in  London,  i«  figured  Jouni.  Brit.  Arch.  Abbou,  lSfi7,  p.  ISO,  uid  a 

Brit  Arch.  AoB..  1B67,  p.  132.  «3od   Scandinaiian   eump^e   from    the 

'See    Dr.   Chvltons   memdr   on   a  CopenhagenUueeiUQ;  "Lav>torier(Tuid- 

■  ■   ■    "  ■       -      ~    -  kftr)  af  Bronoe ; "  WonsM^  Atbildinger 

Ho^  106,  40d. 

F  F 
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thereof  to  John  of  Gaunt  until  the  acoeauon  of  Henry  IV.*  Two  aeah  of 
Hythe  are  given  by  Boys,  p.  813  ;  the  common  seal  (aigiUum  oommune 
bfu^nnm),  and  the  seal  uaed  hy  the  mayor.  The  recent  diacovery 
reported  by  Ur.  Hussey  suppUee  a  valuable  addition  to  this  interesting 
serieB.*  The  Institute  in  indebted  to  the  obliging  courtesy  of  the  Kent 
Arohieological  Society  for  the  accompanying  woodcut 

By  Mr.  Richard  Meeson,  F.S.A.,  F.G.S. — Antiquities  of  stone  and 
bronze,  Roman  pottery  and  glass,  found  near  Grays  Thurrock,  Kssex.  A 
celt  of  greyish  flint,  well  polished,  and  a  ring,^  or  perforated  disc,  of  stone, 
diameter  8  in.,  thickness  1^  in.  (see  woodcut).    It  bod  been  pierced  from 


BauiBier-atane,  found  aetr  Qnjt  TliuiTnck,  Edhi.    DismsUr,  a  Inehea. 

l)oth  sides,  and  with  an  opening  not  truly  t^lindrical  The  use  of 
Iheae  discs,  which  are  not  of  common  occurrence,  has  not  been  satisfac- 
torily ascertained.  They  appear  to  belong  to  the  class  of  hammer-stones, 
by  means  of  which,  according  to  the  Northern  archteologists,  other  im- 
plemeiits  or  weapons  of  stone  were  chipped  out  and  rough-hewn.    These 

Krfoiated  relics  are  more  commonly  of  flat  oval  shape,  those  of  circn- 
:  fashion  are  comparatively  rare.'  These  two  objects  were  found  in 
deepening  the  bed  of  the  Uardyke,  a  small  stream  at  Stifford,  a  little  to 
the  north  of  Grays  Thurrock. — A  bronze  leaf-shaped  sword,  a  fine  spe- 
cimen, 23  in.  long,  and  ret^ning  two  of  the  rivets  for  attachment  to  the 
hilt.  It  was  found  on  the  surface  of  the  peat  in  the  Mardyke,  about 
half  a  mile  below  the  spot  where  the  stone  celt  and  ring  lay. — A  bronze 
dagger-blade  or  short  sword,  here  figured,  of  a  type  comparatively  rare  id 
England,  and  more  frequently  occurring  in  Ireland.  It  tapera  only  near 
the  point ;  at  the  hilt-end  are  notches  to  assist  in  fixing  it  to  the  handle ; 
there  are  no  rivet-holes.     It  was  found  in  the  Mardyke,  with  the  celt 

*  BiiuuAich.Con.,TolLp.  Sl,fig.  e.  NIImod,  IMmitlve  Inlubituta  of  Son- 

*  Cub  in  lulphur  or  electrotjped  dinavia,  edited  by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  p. 
isproduotloQi  of  the  Cinque.Port  mtli  10,  pi.  I.,  Liadenichmit,  Altarth.  uiu. 
ma;  be  obtuned,  with  many  other  Heidn.  Vorzeit,  Heft  1,  Taf.  1 ;  Heft  viii. 
Kentish  leaU,  from  Hr.  R.  Ready,  Britiih  Tai  1 ,  ia,  A  broken  ipscimeii  found 
Uuieum.  near  a  tumuluB,  Cliff  Hill,  Lewe^  was  in 

'  Compare  one  from  the  bed  of  the  Dr.  Hantcll's  Collection,  now  in  the  Bri. 

Tbamei,  diam.  i  in.,  in  the  Britiah  Hu-  tiah  Museum.     Then  perforated  atonea 

■eum.     See    alao    a   notice   of    another,  have   aometimea   been    auppoaed    to  be 

Joum.  Brit.  Arch.  Asa.,  1861,  p.  19.  weights  for  fiahing-neti. 

*  See  oval  hammer  atone*  figured  in 
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and  atone  ring  before  notioed.  No  dagger  of  pretnaely  similar  faahioa 
ia  figured  by  Mr.  FrankB  in  the  Horre  Feralea,  pi  VII. ;  the  Irish  ▼»• 
lietiea  are  numerous,  see  Sir  W,  R.  Wilde's  Catal  Mua.  R.  I.  Acad.,  p. 
462.     Many  types  are  figured  by  Lindeuschmit,  but  in  all  instances  tbe 


u  Onji  Thuirgck,  Enex.    LangUi,  IH  in. ;  bitwlth,  1  In. 

haft  was  attached  by  rivets,  two  or  more  in  uiuuber.' — Armlets  of  bronze, 
ou«  of  them  of  torque  fashion,  also  others  ornamented  with  chevrony 
patterns  ;  a  small  drinking-oup  of  black  ware,  and  a  lumilar  cup  of  red 
ware  &ced  with  dark  bronze-oolpred  sIbm,  the  body  of  the  cup  fluted, 
Each  of  these  little  vessels  measures  Sf  in.  in  height ;  they  are  remark- 
able as  having,  in  each  instance,  a  alight  bronze  penannular  armlet,  ter- 
minating in  serpents'  heads,  encircling  the  upper  part  immediately  under 
the  rim, — A  small  basin,  of  dingy-brown  ware. — Two  Samian  paterte,  a 
oup,  and  a  moiety  of  a  fine  bowl  of  Samian  wore,  the  last  decorated  with 
Tery  elaborate  designs  in  relief ;  also  some  other  portions  of  Roman 
^ctiiia,  including  part  of  a  mortartum  of  the  usual  white  ware. — A  small 
globular  bottle,  of  white  glass,  height  3|  in.*  The  Samian  vessels  were 
found  in  a  giavel-pit  at  Grays,  with  numerous  Roman  intermenta  in 
onis,  some  deposited  in  wooden  cista  of  which  no  trace  remained  except 
the  iron  nails  used  in  their  construction.  The  little  vases,  so  singularly 
encircled  with_  bracelets  of  metal,  and  the  ampulla  occurred  with  an 
isolated  interment  on  high  ground ;  no  large  urn  was  there  found. — 
Fragments  of  a  remarkable  vessel  of  uncertaiu  date;  it  is  of  very  coarse 
reddish -colored  ware,  and  has  a  raised  and  notched  rib  placed  vertically  ; 
it  was  found  at  Grays,  at  a  depth  of  four  feet. — A  portion  of  a  large 
antler  of  the  royal  stag  (Cennu  elepfuu),  as  we  are  informed  by  Ur.  Boyd 
Dawkina  The  burr  and  lower  extremity  had  been  cut  off  with  care 
and  skill  by  some  sawing  tool.  This  antler  was  found,  with  a  large 
quantity  of  bones,  four  feet  below  the  surface,  in  marsh  clay,  at  Ijttle 
Thurrock,  also  in  Eesei.  The  whole  of  these  curious  relics  have  been 
ia«sented  by  Mr,  Meeson  to  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology.  He 
bought  also  a  few  other  objects,  a  British  gold  coip,  as  described,  ef 
Cunobeline,  Roman  coins,  a  pair  of  bronse  ornaments  with  moulded 
ornaments,  two  vtrticilUi  or  spindle-whorls, — one  of  them  of  lead,  the 
other  of  hard  ohalk, — found  in  an  um  with  the  armlets  and  bones,  sup- 
posed to  be  of  a  female ;  these  ol^ects  were  obtained  in  the  same  j^rt  of 
Essex  as  the  relics  that  have  been  described. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Grays  Thurrock  and  the  adjacent  parish  oi 
Tilbuty  are  full  of  remarkable  vestiges,  claiming  careful  examination, 
Mr.  Meeson  expressed  the  desire  to  invite  the  attention  of  arcbssologista 
to  the  prehistoric  traces  mingled  with  those  of  successive  .occupation  in 
the  Boman  and  subsequent  periods,  occurring  in  the  neighbourbood  of 

*  See  A  notice,  Froo.  Soo.  Ant.,  seoond 
_.  ,  ,  Beriea,  voL  iv.  p.  11,  of  some  other  rejioli 

Arcliter,  Han  1S6S,  a  very  valuable  SX'  and  borie'i  tosth  found  in  the  Boman 
etnpUBistioD  of  the  weapona  of  thia  burial-ground  at  Grays  ;  the;  lay  in  gra.^ 
daMTiption.    It  maj  be  obtained  sepa-      vel,  at  a  depth  of  0  ft. 
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hiB  reaidenoe  at  Duvala  Amoogat  tbeoe,  he  gpecdallj  adverted  to  the 
deep  cftTitieB  known  as  "  Dane  Holes,"  existing  in  every  field  where  tbere 
u  a  subatrntum  of  chalk,  and,  he  believed,  originally  fonued  in  obtaining 
that  Bubstance  for  lime,  as  indicated  by  the  frequent  traces  of  burning 
that  occur  dose  to  them ;  there  seems,  however,  to  be  no  doubt  that 
the  pits  were  afterwards  used  for  other  purposes,  aa  for  burial  and  con- 
cealment. One,  that  ha  had  opened,  contained  a  large  number  of  Roman 
urns,  but  the  roof  had  fellen  in  and  crushed  them.  In  the  debris  of 
bones  and  chalk  Mr.  MeeBon  found  one  of  the  vertKilla  before  mentioned. 
The  chambers  in  question,  approached  by  narrow  deep  Bhafis,  were  first 
noticed  by  Camden,  who  gives  representations  of  two  snob  pits  near 
Tilbury,  ten  yards  deep.  He  refers  to  similar  cavities  near  Faveraham 
and  in  other  parts  of  Kent,  and  supposM  that  they  were  cavitiee  whence 
the  BritouB  had  obtained  chalk  to  dress  the  land,  as  Pliny  tells  ua.* 
The  "  Dene  Holes,"  or  "  Dane  Holes,"  have  usually  been  ascribed  to  the 
Britons  ;  some  antiquaries  have  inclined  to  the  condusion  that  they  served 
as  granaries  ;  tradition  has  ascribed  to  them  the  designation  of  "  Cuno- 
beline'a  Gold  Mines."'  Shafts  and  chambered  oavities  of  the  same 
description,  in  Kent,  have  recently  been  investigated  by  Mr.  Flaxman 
Spurrell,  and  plans  of  a  loi^  number  taken  ;  it  is  hoped  that  the  resulta 
of  his  inquiries  into  these  curious  early  remains  will  be  published  by 
the  Kentish  Archaeological  Society.    . 

Meanwhile,  as  regards  the  shafts  around  Grays,  to  which  our  attention 
haa  been  called  by  Mr.  Meeson,  the  early  British  rolica  and  numerous 
Roman  interments,  tiuoes  of  prolonged  occupation  of  that  part  of  the 
Eaaei  shore  in  Roman  times,  have  brought  before  us  evidence  of  no  slight 
value  and  interest.  About  half  a  century  ago  the  eiploratjon  of  one  of 
the  mysterious  cavities  in  Essex,  known  aa  "  Dane  Holes,'' '  was  under- 
taken by  "  a  gentleman  of  the  Cathedral  of  Canterbury  distinguished 
for  his  taste  for  Natural  History,  and  hia  knowledge  of  the  antiquities 
of  his  country."  He  was  accompanied  in  the  perilous  adventure  by  ao 
eminent  surgeon,  in  case  of  accidents ;  by  aid  of  pulliea  and  ropes  be 
effected  a  descent  of  aevonty  feet  The  deacription  of  the  tn^lodytic 
recesses  that  were  explored  is  of  some  interest ;  the  actual  results  were 
not  conclusive  ;  fruitleas  search  having  been  made  within  the  abyss  for 
the  second  shaft  that  had,  as  alleged,  descended  to  the  nuggets  be- 
neath. The  wily  Briton  had  closed  off  &om  the  Roman  the  aooees  to 
treasures  that  might  excite  unwelcome  avidity.* 

From  speculations  and  conjectures  of  the  oldw  aatiquaiians,  it  b 
pleasant  to  turn  to  more  enlightened  suggeations.  We  are  indebted 
to  Mr.  Roach  Smith  fur  a  short  and  very  interesting  notice  of  the 
oaves  or  pits   in  Kent  and   Essex.*     The    description   of  one  of  the 

*  CaiDdeD,  Britwiiiia,  p.  818,  and  his  pUcea  of   ooncealmsnt,  or  Uie  like,  u 

aoeounl  of  Eea^p.  2S6,  edit.  1S07.     See  wlioUy  UDtouble.    The  nan*  may  pro- 

the  edition  b^  Qough,  toL  i  p.  SIS;  bablybedmiTed  from  theA.  Stx,  Dena, 

vol.  ii.  p.  lie.  >  drai,  vaUu,  ■  hollow  in  billy  graunti, 

'  Bee  a  diieertttdon  on  this  luppceed  Ac. 

Eeeez  gold-field  in  the  Cunbriui  Begiflter,  ■  Cambr.  Beg.,  voL  iii  p.  S5. 

vol.  iiL  pp.  £1,  5*.  *  CoUeut.  Ant.,  vol  vL  p.  24S,  where  a 

'  It  is  icarcel;  neemuy  to  remark,  relation  of  on  explorstjon  of  the  ' '  Dane 

that  the    popular    notion    according  to  Holes,"  in  Uuiynuui'i  Wood  in   " 


whioh  theee  cavitiea  have  bean  Bometimsa      riah  of  Tilburr,  il  given,  from  the  Boild- 
aiBooiated  with  the  DEUiiih  invaders  aa      ing  Newi  of  Feb.  1,  1868. 
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"Dene  Holes"  in  the  parish  of  Hlboiy,  the  ground-plan  of  whioh  re- 
sembled in  outline  a  ux-foiled  flower,  such  as  that  figiired  by  Camden, 
to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  and  other  details  ascertained  in  this 
recent  ezplonttion,  give  a  very  distinot  notion  of  these  Biugular  exoava- 
tions.  The  shaft  was  about  3  ft.  in  diameter,  and  85  ft.  in  depth.  Mr. 
Boaoh  Smith,  with  his  wonted  sagacity,  points  out  b  passage  in  Pliny's 
Natural  History,  hitherto  orerlockod,  where,  writing  of  the  finer  white 
chalk  (argentaria)  used  by  silTsramiths,  be  states  that  it  was  obtained 
by  means  of  pits  sunk  like  wells,  with  narrow  mouths,  to  the  depth  of 
100  ft.,  where  they  branch  out  like  the  Teins  of  mines.  "Hao  maxime 
Britannia  utitur."  *  Mr.  Roach  Smith  odTerta  also  to  a  remarkable  in- 
Bdiption  oonuected  with  the  export  of  obalk  &om  Britain  in  Roman 
times.  It  is  a  dedication  by  a  sucoessful  dealer  in  that  material,  who, 
having  prosperously  transported  his  fre^hts  of  British  obalk  into 
Zealand,  where  the  tablet  was  found,  duly  dischsi^ged  his  tows  to  the 
goddess  Nebalennia. 

Mr.  Meesok  brought  also  for  examination  a  small  volume,  containing 
130  beautiful  drawings  wiUi  the  pen,  on  vellum ;  the  subjects  forming  a 
Beries  of  emblems  of  sentimental  chaiactcr,  Cupids,  and  the  like.  They 
are  thus  entitled  . — "Deuises  dessign^  h  la  plume  S  Par  monsieur  R^ 
bel  S.,"  and,  in  a  different  hand,  "given  my  mother  the  Lady  Le  Qros 
by  &  William  Paston  her  neare  Kinsman."  It  is  supposed  that  the 
designs  were  executed  1:^  Jean  Rabel,  a  French  piunter  of  portraits, 
flowers,  birds,  &o.,  who  £ed  at  Paris  in  1603.  Some  account  of  his 
works  is  given  in  the  recent  edition  of  Mariette's  Abecedario.'  Sir 
William  Paston  was  doubtless  the  person  of  that  name  who  died  in 
1610. 

By  the  Rev.  Jaueb  Beck,  F.S.A. — A  Runio  Calendar,  from  Lapland, 
formed  of  six  plates  of  bone,  or  walrus  tooth,  with  ^e  "Futhorc" 
characters;  very  similar  to  the  wooden  calendars  noticed  by  Dr.  Bar- 
nard Davis,  M.D. ;  Archfcologia,  vol.  lii.  p.  4S9,  where  a  list  of  many 
objects  of  the  same  description  may  be  found,  and  muoh  valuable  infor- 
ination  has  been  brought  together,  with  representations  of  the  Stafford- 
shire "  Clogg  Almanac,''  and  the  "  Runic  f^mstaff,''  from  an  example  in 
the  collectiou  of  Mr.  Mayer,  F.S.A.  See  also  Mr.  Harland's  memoir  "  On 
Clog  Almanacks  or  Rune  Stocks,''  Reliquary,  vol.  v.  p.  121. — Six  oma- 
roental  silver  spoons  obtained,  with  one  exoeptjon,  in  Norway,  They 
have  been  described  very  fully  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  second  series,  vol,  iv.  p.  186.  The  five  Norwegian  speci- 
mens are  of  various  dates,  none  perhaps  muoh  earher  than  1600,  some 
of  the  last  centory;  the  bowls  circular  or  obovate.  The  sixth  was 
obtained  in  Lule-Lappmark,  in  the  noi*th  of  Sweden.  It  bovs  the 
Swedish  airay-nrark,  three  crowns ;  the  cross-keys,  that  are  the  guild- 
mark  of  the  ulveismiths  of  Lulea,  the  chief  town  of  the  district,  situated 
on  the  N.W.  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  There  are  also  the 
year-mark,  Z  2,  and  the  initials — 0  L — ^being  those  of  Olaf  Lindahl,  a 
peasant  silversmith  who  worked  there  in  the  last  century.  This  I^pp 
spoon  is  of  peculiar  &ehion,  that  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  the  North ; 
it  is  usually  canied  by  the  Lapps  in  a  small  bt^  of  reindeer's  bide. 

>  Plhi7,  Nki  Hut.,  lib.  xrii.  a.  8. 
*  Tom.  iv.  p.  SS2  :    Puia,  ISST.     See 
■lio  the  remuki  hj  Mr.  WaUon,  Froo. 
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Thb  first  part  of  the  firat  Tolume  of  the  Documenti  Inediii  per  la  Storia 
delle  Armi  da  Fuoeo  Itcdiane,  collected,  edited,  and  published  by  Captain 
Angelo  Augettioci,  the  learned  Director  of  tbe  Museum  of  Artillery  at 
Turin,  is  now  complete.  It  begins  with  a  "  Specification  of  the  arms  and 
armour,  munitions  of  war,  and  other  things,  plundered  and  carried  off 
by  the  Pavesi  after  the  capture  of  the  castle  of  Robbio  in  Jaauaiy,  1203." 
This  is  preserved  in  the  oommunal  archives  of  Yercelli,  from  vbich  are 
derived  forty-four  dooumeutji,  all  earUer  than  1561.  The  archivee  <£ 
Como  supply  sefenty-seren  documents,  commendag  with  1418,  an  order 
that  Zerbinoa  Bombetrderius  be  supplied  with  all  neccesariea  "pro  mea- 
$ando  sue  inceuari  faciendo  certas  bombardai." 

We  have  a  trace  of  English  Free-lanoes  in  the  first  document  from  the 
Gomun  of  Bielli,  dated  1377:  "Quantitates  peounie  et  alie  res  et  bona 
per  infraacriptoB  oousignata  de  bonis  habitia  et  captis  tarn  in  Castro 
Bugelle  quam  extra,  ao  de  bonis  An^icorum  tam  in  denarijs,  armie,  quam 
in  atijs  per  oomune  Bugelle  electis  ad  executionem  ipsorum  denariorum 
et  atiorum  bonorum  et  rerum  vt  supra  habitorum  &tiendum." 

Modena  and^errara  present  us  with  the  earliest  known  mention  of  fire- 
arms, when  the  Marchese  Kinaldo  d'&ste  "prscparari  fecit  ntozintom  qwmU- 
totem  balietarum,  Klopetonim,  tptngardarvm  et  aliorum  militum  per  terrain 
et  per  aquam."  The  date  is  Januaiy,  1334.  In  1346  we  h».Ye  "  Schiopum 
vnum  cam  pulven  et  [ferro  causa]  duorocandi,  item,  veretonM  quadragin- 
ta  tret  pro  dicto  Sckiopo"  These  references  will  suffice  to  shew  the 
treasures  of  historical  information  brought  to  light  in  this  laborious 
work,  vhich  is  admirably  printed,  and  illustrated  with  numerous  plates 
and  facsimiles  of  early  oodioes  in  the  Ambroaian  Library  and  elsewhere. 
The  whole  are  accompanied  by  voluminous  notes  ranglog  over  all  ques- 
tioDs  connected  with  the  arciiseology  of  fire-arms,  the  meaning  of  the 
barbarous  Latin  terms  employed,  and  the  contemporary  history  of  the 
turbul|nt  communities  whose  records  have  been  so  faappily  preserved. 
We  sincerely  trust  that  Captain  Angelo  Angelucci  will  meet  the  reoep- 
tion  his  labors  deserve  at  the  hands  of  English  students. 

It  will  be  acceptable  to  those  who  heretofore  enjoyed  kindly  inters 
course  with  our  lamented  friend,  the  late  Rev.  J.  L.  Petit,  and  to  whom 
he  may  have  been  known  only  as  the  accomplished  artist, — the  critical 
exponent,  also,  of  the  principles  and  history  of  Mediteval  Architecture, 
both  in  our  own  and  in  continental  countries, — to  be  informed  that  he  has 
left  a  poetical  essay  of  no  slight  interest  and  merit.  This  work,  which 
unfortunately  had  not  received  the  final  revision  and  prefotonr  intrDdni>- 
tion  by  the  author,  has  been  given  to  the  world  under  the  emtorial  care 
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of  hia  mster,  the  oonstant  oompanioit  of  his  arcliiteotural  stadiea  and 
reeearchea,  by  whose  tasteful  pencil  also  our  Jovunal  haa  repeatedly  been 
enriched  with  Toluable  illustrations.  The  recently  published  religuve  of 
one,  by  whose  cordial  sympathy  and  liberality  the  purpose  of  the  Insti- 
tute has  for  ho  many  years  been  promoted,  are  entitled,  "The  Lesser  and 
the  Oreater  Light ; '  the  poem  is  accompanied  by  a  portrait  of  our  &iend, 
a  fiuthful  and  welcome  memorial  that  cannot  fiul  to  be  valued  by  those 
who  bad  occasion  to  appreciate  his  cultivated  taste  and  genml  dis- 
poution.' 

We  announce,  with  satisfaction,  the  compleUon  of  the  History  of  Leeds 
Castle,  Kent,  by  Charles  Wykeham  Martin,  Esq.,  U.P.  To  many  of  oar 
readers,  those  especially  who  availed  themselves  of  the  author's  friendly 
invitation  during  our  Annual  Meeting  at  Rochester,  in  1863,  the  great 
interest  of  Leeds  Caatle  as  an  example  of  the  military  architecture  of  the 
fourteenth  centuty  is  well  known.  Mr.  Parker  has  given,  in  his  Domestic 
Arohitecttire,  Part  II.  p.  284,  some  brief  notices  from  particulars  supplied, 
as  ve  believe,  by  the  present  possessor  of  the  castle,  to  whom  we  are  now 
indebted  for  a  monograph  more  worthy  of  the  importance  of  the  subject. 
The  volume  is  illustrated  by  eight  large  photographs  and  numeroos 
vignettee ;  the  architecture  of  this  once  royal  fortrras  is  critically  dis- 
cussed, as  well  as  its  connection  with  the  histories  of  several  queens 
oonBort,  with  the  great  Kentish  fiunilies  also,  Leybum,  Crevecceur, 
Sadlesmere,  Bourchier,  Ac.  This  valuable  contribution  to  Kentish 
ftrchieology  is  published  by  Messes.  Kichola,  imp.  4to.,  price  2L  13<.  6d. 

Announcement  has  been  made,  at  Paris,  of  the  proposed  publication  of 
a  "  Revue  Celtique,"  a  quarterly  magazine  for  Celtic  Philology,  Literature, 
and  History.  The  want  of  some  r^y  means  of  oommunication  on  the 
special  subjects  to  which  this  serial  will  be  devoted,  has  long  been  re- 
oognieed  in  the  rapidly  increasing  pursuit  of  information  that  may  tend 
to  throw  light  on  the  obscure  earlier  periods.  Much,  doubtless,  has 
"been  effected  through  the  influence  of  recent  annual  international 
assemblies  of  scholars  and  archaeological  students  of  all  countries,  whose 
enei^es  are  devoted  to  prehistoric  times.  Of  the  results  of  their  latest 
conference,  namely,  that  held  last  year  at  Norwich,  it  is  satisfactory  to 
aoticipata  that  the  promised  publication  will  veiy  speedily  be  completed, 
and  the  annual  volume  issued  to  the  sutscribers. 

The  Celtic  Review,  which  wa  now  wish  to  bring  under  the  notice  of 
our  readers,  will  be  published  at  Paris  (A.  Franok,  67,  Rue  Richelieu)  for 
subscribers  only,  whose  names  may  be  addressed,  in  London,  to  Triibner 
and  Co.,  60,  Paternoster  Row.  The  annual  contribution  is  11.;  the 
quarterly  numbers,  each  of  about  130  pages,  will  be  forwarded  {roe  by 
post.  A  detailed  proepectus,  with  a  list  of  the  eminent  scholars  whose 
assistance  has  bem  pledged  to  the  undertaking,  may  be  obtained  from 
Uessrs.  Trabner. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  invite  attention  to  the  enlarged  edition  of 
the  Descriptive  Account  of  the  highly  valuable  collection  of  antiquities 

f  reserved  at  York,  in  the  grounds  and  in  the  museum  of  the  Yorkshire 
biloBophical  Society,    The  extent  and  remarkable  interest  of  the  in- 
scriptions, sculptures,  mosaic  pavements,  and  numerous  minor  relics  both 

I  Tolnni^  roysl 
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of  Romaa  times  and  of  mediseval  date  there  combined,  ue  doubtless  well 
known  to  many  of  our  readers.  The  manual,  originally  supplied  by  the 
late  Rev.  C.  Wellbeloved,  author  of  "  Eburacum,"  a  work  in  which  more 
ample  notices  of  many  of  the  remiuns  in  the  If  usenin  may  be  found, 
comprises  much  matter  of  general  interest  beyond  its  value  to  the  casual 
viaitor  of  one  of  our  richest  and  best  arranged  provindal  museums.  The 
fifth  edition,  reoently  published  under  the  oare  of  the  Rev.  John  Kenriok, 
with  considerable  additions,  may  well  claim  a  place  in  every  library  of 
referenoe,  as  a  valuable  auziliaiy  to  the  study  of  National  Antiquities. 
It  may  be  obtained  from  Ur.  Sotheian,  bookseller.  Coney  Street,  York. 

It  is  proposed  to  reprint  (for  subsaribers  only)  the  History  and  Anti* 
quities  of  Coventry,  by  the  late  Mr.  T,  Sharp,  F.S.A.,  a  work  of  very 
great  rarity  and  value.  Twelve  copies  only  were  formerly  printed  for 
distribution  to  the  fiiends  of  the  auUtor,  who  had  access  to  the  mass  of 
curious  matter  preserved  amongst  the  muniments  of  his  native  city,  and 
also  to  copious  stores  in  private  hands.  In  the  present  edition  will  be 
added  narratives  of  several  Boyal  Visits,  not  previously  recorded,  with 
other  historical  matteis  of  general  as  well  as  local  interest.  Subscribers' 
names  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  Lynes,  Wynn  Street,  Birmingham ;  or  to 
Mr.  W,  0.  Ti«ttoD,  Coventt;.  Demy  4to,  1^  It.;  royal  Ito,  I^  lit.  6d. 
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PLEA  FOR  A  HI8T0ET  OP  SUFFOLK. 


Br  Uw  T«i.  lAid  ABTHtIB  0.  QEBVET.  ILA.,  Archdeaoon  of  Sudburr, 
Pn^ont  of  tfa«  HMorkml  aectioo. 

I  WISH  I  coitld  hope  that  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Archseological  Institute  at  Bury  St  Edmund's  would  be  the 
occasion  of  instigating  some  person  capable  to  supply  a  great 
desideratum  in  archseology — a  good  History  of  Suffolk. 
Several  partial  histories  exist,  some  of  great  merit,  such  as 
Gage's  History  of  Thingoe,  and  Suckling's  History  of  Suffolk 
(embracing  the  Hundreds  of  Wangford,  Mutford,  and 
Lothin gland).  We  have  Histories  of  Hawstead,  Hengrave, 
Stowmarket,  Bury,  Ipswich,  Sudbury,  Ac ;  four  Tolumes  of 
the  Proceediogs  of  the  Suffolk  Archaeological  Institute,  con- 
taining many  valuable  papers ;  the  Supplement  to  the 
Suffolk  Traveller ;  and  several  considerable  MS.  collections, 
Davy's,  Jermyn's,  Gipps,'  Sec,  as  well  as  very  important 
materials  for  history  in  the  registers,  constietvdines,  emterUa, 
&c.,  of  Bury  Abbey  ;  but  Suffolk  has  never  yet  given  birth 
to  an  historian  who  should  collect  all  the  scattered  elements 
into  one  comprehensive  history,  and  lay  before  the  eye  of 
the  archaeological  world  the  rich  variety  of  materials  which 
old  Time  has  spared,  as  relics  of  the  past  life  of  the  South 
folk  of  East  Anglia.  And  yet  Suffolk  is  really  very  worthy 
of  a  good  historian.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  interest 
connected  with  it  If  we  want  to  penetrate  into  the  duskiest 
comers,  the  deepest  crypts  of  the  history  of  our  race,  we 
have  the  Bint  implements  in  abundance,  for  which  Home 


1  See  Sinu'a  ManiuJ,  p.  220-S22. 
VOL.  XXVI.     (No.  103). 
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acquired  the  oarlieat  celebrity.  "We  hare,  juat  over  the 
horder,  at  the  Grimes'  Graves  in  Norfolk,  one  of  those  primi- 
tive  Celtic  villages — strikinglj  like  that  of  Stanlake,  near 
Oxford — which  throws  a  melancholy  light  upon  the  social 
condition  of  the  earlieat  known  inhabitants  of  this  island. 
We  have  a  few  Celtic  words,  chiefly  names  of  rivers ;  we 
have  ancient  British  barrows  and  other  earthworks ;  we 
have  British  urns,  and  arms  and  other  manu&ctured  articles  ; 
all  able  to  tell  ua  something  of  the  times  before  Claudius 
Ojesar  brought  Roman  civilisation  into  Britain. 

Even  of  the  Romish  occupation  we  have  in  Burgh'  Castle, 
a  monument  scarcely  less  striking  than  Silchester  or  Col- 
chester, or  the  Roman  vallum  in  the  North ;  and  we  have 
also  distinct  and  interesting  memorials  in  the  Roman  roads 
by  which  the  Romans  fixed  their  grasp  upon  the  whole 
country  of  the  Iceni.  The  main  road  from  London  is  indi- 
cated by  Stratford  St.  Mary's,  whence  it  passed  through  the 
Stouhams — where  Roman  remains,  pottery,  pavements,  &c., 
have  been  found  in  the  last  year — and  Long  Stratton,  to  the 
Venta  Icenorum  (Caistor).  Another  Roman  road  led  from 
Stratford  through  Bildeaton,  Woolpit,  Stowlangtoft,  Ixworth, 
to  Thetford  (where  its  course  is  marked  by  the  names  of 
Norton  Street,  Fen  Street,  and  Low  Street),  and  thence  on 
to  Branodunum  or  Brancaster,  the  extreme  station  of  the 
"Jjitlua  SoJ^onicum."  The  road  which  ran  from  Dunwich, 
or  rather  the  more  ancient  Dommoc  (now  in  the  sea),  through 
Sibton,  is  said  to  be  "  in  an  extremely  perfect  state."'  The 
tcknield  Street  through  Icklingham,  where  Mr.  Prigg  disco- 
vered copious  remains  of  Roman  occupation,  in  Roman 
pottery,  &c.,  side  by  side  with  burial-places  indicating  neigh- 
bourhood to  a  British  town,  and  other  roads,  all  mark  the 
completeness  of  the  Roman  occupation.  In  addition  to  the 
camp  at  Clare,  remarkable  Roman  earthworks,  on  a  very 
considerable  scale,  still  exist  at  Lidgate,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  which  numerous  Roman  coins  have  also  been  found.  I 
had  the  privilege  of  examining  them  with  Mr.  Harrod,  and 
ranch  regret  that  his  design  of  making  an  accurate  survey 
of  these  vestiges  was  frustrated.    Other  unequivocal  ones  may 

'  "  Those  who  have  virited  the  Zetland  win  (Arehawl.  Handbook,  p.  33)  ooosidsri 

Talands  are  familiar  with  the  degaripiion  Burgh  Castle   one  of   the   moat   perfect 

of  caitleacaliedbytheinhabitaotii  Barghi,  Roman  remains  in  the  kingdom, 

and  b;  the  Highlanders  Daiu''   Note  oa  *  latroduotioa  to  Sucklisjfa  HisL  of 

Conit^buTgb  Castle^  in  Ivanboe.    Qod-  Suffolk,  p.  iviiL 
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be  seen  at  Stcwlangtoft,  Bui^h  (near  Woodbridge),  Bungay, 
and  Blythbui^h.  Pavements,  coins,  swords,  potteiy,  Roman 
biuials  (as  at  Bougbam),*  are  also  evidences  of  the  Roman 
period. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  period  which  touches  us  more 
closely,  as  being  that  of  the  introduction  of  our  own  Anglo- 
SaxoQ  race  into  ^e  occupation  and  eventually  into  tbe  posses^ 
sion  of  these  shores,  both  the  interest  of  tbe  enquiry,  and  tbe 
materials  for  it,  and,  I  may  add,  tbe  need  of  it,  increase  largely. 
I  cannot  imt^;ine  a  more  interesting  field  for  a  searching  in- 
vestigation tban  the  history  of  tbe  colonization  of  Suffolk, 
which  ended  in  the  displacement  of  tbe  Romanized  Icenl  by 
the  Angles.  Tbe  materials  for  such  an  investigation  are,  of 
course,  chiefly  tbe  names  of  places,  which,  if  properly  handled, 
by  some  one  combining  an  accurate  and  extensive  knowledge 
of  the  Teutonic  dialect,  with  a  no  less  accurate  knowledge  of 
Teutonic  mythology,  and  possessing  critical  acutenesa  and 
sagacity,  with  sobriety  of  judgment,  might,  I  am  convinced, 
lead  to  considerable  results.  But  the  evidence  from  names 
of  places  would  be  supplemented  aud  corroborated  by  such 
scanty  historical  evidences  as  remain.  I  should  like,  for  in- 
stance, to  know  what  is  the  earliest  mention  of  the  division  of 
Bast  Anglia  into  the  North-folk  and  South-folk ;  I  do  not  think 
that  either  occur  in  Bede,  and  we  know  that  for  a  time  East 
Anglia  formed  one  diocese.  Suffolk  became  a  separate  Earl- 
dom first  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  who  bestowed 
it  on  Gurth,  Harold's  brother.  The  earliest  mention  of  Suffolk 
that  I  have  found  is  one  in  tbe  ninth  century  (a.d.  895)  in 
a  charter  of  King  Alfred — *'  Do  et  concedo  totam  terram 
meam  in  oppido  de  Frekeham  (Freckenbam)  in  pago  Suth- 
folciro,  &c."  All  the  other  examples,  imd  they  are  frequent, 
are  in  tbe  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  in  whose  time  the 
first  mention  of  Norfolk  in  a  charter  is  found.  Coupling  this 
with  tbe  erection  of  the  separate  Earldom  of  Suffolk  at  this 
tame,  it  would  seem  that  the  distinction  of  the  two  branches 
of  East  Anglians,  north  and  south  of  tbe  Waveney,  was  not 
generally  accepted  till  between  tbe  reign  of  Alfred  and  that 
of  Edward  tbe  Confessor.     In  fact,  this  name  of  Suffolk 

*  "  The  moat  remsTkable  (Roman  lepul-  fonnd,  are  in  the  Huaeum  of  Uie  SntTolk 

dual   ohamber)  waa  diwwTercd  in  tbe  Ardu  Inat  at  Bury,  and  tha  chamber 

Eaat-low  Hitl  at  Itougham,  b;  Tmfteaar  itaelf  U  stjll  qoitfl  perfect;  an  account  by 

HenaloiT,inl84i."  Qodwin,  Arcb.  Handb.  Prof.  Uenelow  ma  given  in  the  "  iluij 

p.  62.     The  coDtente,  arranged  euotl;  u  Port"  of  Sept.  20, 1S4I. 
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would  seem  to  hare  come  into  general  use  about  the  same 
time  as  the  name  of  Bury  St.  Edmund's  for  the  old  BeoderieV 
worth ;  and  I  may  remark,  by  the  way,  that  we  are  able  to 
discover  from  the  charters  with  singular  precision  the  time 
and  mode  of  this  change  of  name.  The  ancient  name  was 
Beoderic's-worth ;  the  worM  of  the  Saxon  proprietor  Beoderie. 
A  certain  ^delflsed  (late  in  the  tenth  century)  left  in  his  will 
some  land  "  to  St.  Edmund's  Stow  at  Byderic's-wyrde."  In 
945  Edmund,  King  of  the  Angles,  gives  to  the  monastery, 
situated  in  the  place  which  is  called  "  ^t  Bederices-wortb, 
where  the  holy  King  and  Martyr  Edmund  rests,"  all  the 
land  around  it,  free  from  all  charges  and  duties.  About 
958,  Elfgar  gives  his  land  at  Cockfield  to  Bedrickes-worde 
— St.  Edmund's  Stow.  In  962,  a  certain  Wulfstan  gives 
certain  lands  at  Falgrave  to  the  Church  of  St.  Edmund  the 
Martyr,  in  the  place  called  by  the  country  people  Bedrickes- 
urthe.  In  997  ^dric  gives  land,halfto  St.  Gregory  at  Sud- 
bury, and  half  to  St.  Edmund  at  Bederices-wyrde.  In  1020 
Canute  grants  to  the  monastery  which  is  called  Beadrices- 
worde  entire  freedom  from  episcopal  domination,  and  other 
privileges.  But  in  the  interval  between  Canute — when  the 
first  stone  minster  was  built  for  the  Holy  Body,  and  the 
Benedictine  monks  were  given  absolute  possession — and 
Edward  the  Confessor,  SL  Edmund  got  the  better  of  Bederic, 
and  by  degrees  the  name  of  St.  Edmundsbmy  became  quite 
established  in  lieu  of  Beoderic's-worth.  In  all  the  charters 
and  wills  of  Edward's  time,  it  was  always  either  simply  St. 
Edmund,  or  St.  Edmund's  Clmrch  or  Minster,  but  far  most 
frequently  St.  Edmund's  Bury,  which  has  continued  to  be  its 
name  to  the  present  day. 

Another  point  connected  with  the  early  Anglo-Sason 
names  which  is  worthy  of  especial  consideration,  is  the  re- 
markably copious  use  of  worcb  designating  the  relative  geo- 
graphical position  of  different  portions  of  the  same  people, 
I  do  not  remember  anything  like  this  among  the  Semitic, 
Hellenic,  or  Latin  tribes.  We  have  East- Angles,  West- Angles, 
Middle-Angles  (Leicester),  and  South-Angles  (Dorsetshire)  ; 
East  and  West  and  South  and  Middle  Saxons ;  North-folk 
and  South-folk,  North-Umbrians  and  South-Umbrians,  North- 
wich  and  South-bury  (Sudbury),  North  Elmham  and  South 
Elmbam,  and  a  host  of  similar  designations.  This  reference 
to  the  points  of  the  compass  seems  to  have  been  common  to 
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the  Teutonic  tribea,  as  the  wide-spread  names  of  Northmen, 
Ostrogoths,  Visigoths,  Austria,  Westphalians,  Sutherland,, 
Sodor,  &c,  indicate ;  but  it  would  be  interesUng  to  trace  and 
account  for  this  peculiarity,  and  connect  it  with  other  features 
in  the  national  character.  Again,  it  may  often  help  to  indi- 
cate the  course  which  conquest  or  colonization  took,  as  for 
instance,  I  sfiould  infer  from  the  name  of  Norwich  that  the 
Saxon  invasioD  of  these  paits  advanced  irom  the  south-east, 
and  did  not  for  a  time  extend  nortJi  of  Norwich.  One  might 
conjecture  that  Norwich  and  Sudbury  were  the  northern  and 
southern  limits  of  the  East  Anglian  settlement,  for  Sudbury 
was  certainly  not  so  called  with  reference  to  Bury  St.  Ed- 
mund's, since  it  was  called  Sudbury  for  at  least  two  hundred 
years,  while  Bury  was  called  Beoderic's-worth.'  Then  again, 
a  more  exhaustive  inveatigation  of  the  different  words  which 
form  the  terminatiouB  of  names  of  places  would  both  be  phi' 
lologically  important,  and  be  a  useful  contribution  to  history. 
Take  the  name  of  the  city  just  mentioned  (Norwich).  It 
teaches  us  at  once  what  lustory  confirms,"  that  the  sea  ran 
up  so  far  in  those  days,  for  all  the  places  which  terminate 
in  wich  are  on  the  sea,  or  arms  of  the  sea.'  Dunwich,  Ips- 
wich, Harwich,  Sandwich,  Greenwich,  kc  la  not  this  the 
same  termination  as  Sleewig  ?  But  whether  it  is  the  same 
root  as  oimi  and  vicus,  and  why  it  is  specially  applied  to 
places  on  the  sea,  I  know  not.  Mr.  Gordon  Hill's  able  me- 
moir on  Bury^  brings  before  us  doubts  as  to  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  termination  worth  (weorth,  wryth,  worthig)" 
in  Beoderick's-worth,  Ickwortb,  Homiugsworth,  Halesworth, 
Uepworth,  and  numerous  other  places.  What  are  the  dis- 
tinctive features  of  stows  (is  stow  always  a  bmial-place  ?),' 
tyrigs,  buj^ha,  tims,  and  steads,  respectively  1    These  and 

*  Eudboiy,  w  br  u  I  know,  ii  flnt  Nutwich  are  &mouB  for  their  nlt-«orkii, 
■uuned  in  the  S>ioil  Cbroniole  under  the  which  give*  Bome  eolour  to  Uis  idea  tli*t 
Year  797.  "  Bishop  AUud  <^ed  >t  Sad-  there  in  ■  Bocxind  wie,  meaning  a  manh. 
bar;."  In  th«  eharten  numbered  68G,  Boeworth  givea  to  vnt  thennu  of  aplaea 
699  (Cod.  DipL  A.S.),  boUi  of  the  letter  o/temnlyfor  boati. 

fc.»  nftht  famrh  wmt.iiiy,  BnJwin'aworUi  ■Journal  of  the  Brit.  Arch.  Aatoo., 

ud  Sudbury  an  n*m«d  aide  l^nde.  tdL  izii.  p.  S^  104. 

*  "This  year  oameSwejnwithhufleet  *  It  ia  compared  with  Xhnautiierth, 
to  Nonrioh,  and  entiMj  apoiled  u>d  Kaiteneerth,  Ac,  and  thought  to  mean  a 
burnt  the  town."  A.  B.  Cbron.  i.JD.  1004.  pi«ce  of  land  between  two  streama.  Hon- 
I  am  informed  that  anchon  and  ottier  nen-werth  on  the  Hhine  ia  an  iiland. 
Biarine  aitklea  «l«  found  still  more  in-  >  The  poor  in  Suffolk  still  uae  the  ei- 
luul  presaion   "  to  bestow  "  lor,  to  baty,  as 

Shakspeare  did,  Hamla,  Act  UL  Sc.  ix., 
and  It.,  Hi  See  alao  Uoor'a  iialTdk  Word^ 
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kindred  points  vould  throw  considerable  light  upon  Aughan 
civilization. 

One  other  name  of  historical  interest,  illustrating  the 

rtlitical  condition  of  our  Anglian  forefathers,  occurs  to  me. 
mean  that  of  the  Hundred  in  which  we  are  met,  the  Hun- 
dred and  Deanery  of  Thingoe.  In  charters  numbered  832, 
915,  1342,  1346,  in  Kemhle's  "Codex  Biplomaticus  ^vi 
Sazonici,"  mention  is  made  of  the  Dinghowe  at  St.  Ed- 
mund's, in  coonectioa  with  certain  dues  which  King  Edward 
grants  to  St.  Edmund.  This  at  once  brings  before  us  the 
Ding — the  ancient  Scandinavian  court  of  which  we  heard  so 
much  in  connection  with  the  last  iniquitous  Danish  war — 
the  Stor-thing,  the  Volk-thing — -preserved  in  the  name  of 
Dingwall,  Tingwall.  in  Shetland,  Thingwall  in  Cheshire,  &c.i 
and  enables  us  to  picture  to  ourselves  the  old  inhabitants  of 
our  county  going  at  stated  times  to  the  Thing-hill  vrithout 
the  North  Qate  to  pay  into  court  the  dues  of  sac  and  soc  to 
the  appointed  officer.  I  should  like  very  much  to  know 
whether  this  "Dinghowe"  is,  as  some  say,  a  monument  of 
the  Danish  possession  of  East  Anglia.' 

Another  most  interesting  field  of  historical  inquiry  opens 
before  us  in  the  moats  which  are  so  frequent  in  Suffolk. 
There  is  scarcely  a  parish  in  the  county  where  there  is  not 
one  or  more  moats.  Some  of  these  are  stupendous  works, 
as  those  at  Chevington,  Barrow,  Rushbrooke,  Rentwetl,  Ac, 
and  I  fancy  that  their  antiquity  in  some  instances  is  very 
great.  In  some  places  there  are  moats  which  appear  to  have 
been  the  defence  not  of  single  houses,  but  of  whole  tribes. 
At  Kenniughall,  in  Norfolk,  there  are  several  acres  inclosed 
within  a  moat,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  old 
Saxon  palace.  At  Ickwell-bury,  in  the  parish  of  Northill, 
in  Bedfordshire,  there  are,  I  think,  twelve  acres  protected 
by  a  deep  moat  and  steep  banks ;  and  at  Little  Saxham, 
besides  the  moat  which  inclosed  the  ancient  residence  of  the 
Crofts  family,  there  is  another  moat  adjoining  which  sur- 
rounds some  two  or  three  acres.  From  the  name  Saxham, 
contrasted  with  Denham,  where  are  the  remains  of  ancient 
earth-works  stUl  called  the  Castle,  I  conjecture  that  afler  the 

>  For  kn  account  of  the  Suuidiuvun  diiuvUn,  but  Kamhle  spaaka  of  it  u  ui 

TAi'flf^  see  Woraaaa'a  Danes  and  Hortb-  Aoglo-Siaoii  imtitution  (SazoDBiu  £ngL, 

men. pp.  1G8,  331.    Mr.  Wonue  leeau  to  toL  L  p.  132,  ISS). 
ooniider  the  Thing  as  eicluuvelj  Soso- 
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Banish  occupation  of  East  Anglia  the  Saxons  entrenched 
themselves  for  safety  within  those  waters. 

Coming  down  to  more  modern  times,  I  think  that  a  good 
historian  would  find  abundant  materials  for  illustrating  the 
domestic  life  of  East  Anglia  in  the  numerous  houses  of  our 
gentry,  for  which  Suffolk  was  and  is  remarkable.  Of  castles, 
those  picturesque  engines  of  oppression,  those  interesting 
monuments  of  Norman  tyranny  and  Saxon  servitude,  we 
have  remarkably  few  remains.  The  great  baronial  castle  of 
the  De  Clares,  the  huge  moimd  and  fosse  which  mark  the 
site  of  the  castle  at  Haughley,  Orford,  Messingham,  the 
mound  at  Eye,  and  the  castle  at  Denham,  Framlingham, 
and  the  earth-works  at  Lydgate  and  Freckenham,  of  which 
nobody  knows  anything,  are  all  that  occur  to  me ;  and  of 
these  several  had  ceased  to  exist  soon  after  the  Conquest. 
But  the  moated  houses  where  our  gentry  lived  in  their 
state,  and  exercised  hospitality  through  many  centuries,  re- 
spected but  not  dreaded  by  their  dependents,  are,  from 
tfieir  number  and  their  quiet  grandeur,  quite  characteristic 
of  the  county,  and,  I  think,  pleasantly  and  creditably  cha- 
racteristic. In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Bury, 
Hanstead  Place,  the  seat  of  the  Drurys,  Coldham  Hall,  of 
the  Kokewoods,  Eedington,  of  the  Barnardistons,  Boxted,  of 
the  Poleys,  Melford  Hall  and  Kentwell  Hall,  Barrow,  of  the 
Heighams,  Denham,  of  the  Lewknors,  Hengrave,  of  the 
Kytsons,  Culford  and  Kedgrave,  of  the  Bacons,  Fakenham, 
of  the  ToUemaches,  Rushbrooke,  of  the  Jermyns,  and  Euston, 
of  the  Rokewoods,  Bennets,  and  Fitz-Roys,  teem  with  me- 
mories of  East  Anglian  social  life.  A  little  further  off,  we 
have  Helmingham,  the  seat  of  the  ToUemaches,  Flayford,  of 
the  De  Felbriggs  and  Feltons,  Wingfield  House,  the  seat  of 
the  De  la  Poles,  Tendring  Hall,  Flixton  Hall,  Brome  Hall, 
and  innumerable  other  manor-houses,  most  of  them  moated, 
to  tell  us  the  same  tale.  Nor  do  I  think  that  many  coun- 
ties can  surpass  Suffolk  in  the  number  of  ancient  &milies, 
which,  though  many  of  them  may  not  have  risen  to  great 
historic  distinction,  have  yet  been  remarkable  either  for 
their  misfortunes,  or  for  their  fruitlulDesa  and  long  con- 
tinuance, and  for  the  succession  of  able  and  useful  men  whom 
they  have  reared  for  their  country's  service  in  Church  and 
State.  A  histoi?  of  those  who  have  borne  the  title  of  earls 
or  dukes  of  Suffolk,  beginning  with  Gurth,  coming  down  to  the 
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ill-fated  Z>e  la  Poles,  the  royal  alliances  of  the  Brandons,  and 
the  tragic  death  of  Lady  Jane  Grey's  father,  would  alone 
furnish  a  sensational  volume  quite  equal  to  any  of  Miss 
Braddon'a.  Then,  even  before  the  Conquest  there  were  the 
Tollemaches,  vhose  ancient  manor-house  at  Bentley  bore 
the  distich  : — 

"  Before  the  NoTmans  into  England  came, 
BeDtle;  was  my  seat,  and  Tollemache  wna  my  n&me ; " 

and  whose  name  is  found  connected  with  so  many  parishes 
of  Suffolk  (Bentley,  Fakenham,  Hawstead,  Helmiugharo, 
&c.,  Sk.),  Then  we  have  the  stately  family  of  the  De 
Clares,  carrying  the  name  of  a  small  Suffolk  town  into  the 
royal  Dukedom  of  Clarence,  giring  its  name  to  an  Irish 
county,  to  a  heraldic  Eing-at-arms,  and  to  a  College  at 
Cambridge.  There  was  the  great  house  of  De  Vere  and 
De  Ufford;  then  the  WingfieHs  and  De  la  Poles,  the  Walde- 
graves,  the  Willoughbys,  the  Glemhams,  the  Kouses,  the 
Barnardistons,  the  Poleya,  the  Jermyna,  the  Comwallises, 
the  Norths,  the  Cloptons,  the  Heighams,  the  Heryeys,  the 
Peltona,  the  Brookes,  the  Dnirys,  the  Cullums,  the  Springs, 
and,  more  recent  as  Suffolk  lamilies,  though  of  great  anti- 
quity in  the  west,  the  Hanmers,  the  Bunburys,  the  Bennets, 
and  raany  others  seem  to  open  a  fine  field  of  genealogical 
history. 

In  connection  with  these  &milies  and  their  residences, 
great  interest  attaches  to  Queen  Elizabeth's  royal  prepress 
through  Suffolk,  in  1561  and  1578,  "Albeit"  {of  the  latter 
Churchyard  writes)  "  they  had  small  warning  of  the  coming 
of  the  Queen's  Majesty  into  both  those  shires  "  (Norfolk  and 
Suffolk),  "  the  gentlemen  had  made  such  ready  proTision,  that 
all  the  velrets  and  silks  that  might  be  laid  hand  on  were 
taken  up  and  bought  for  any  money,  and  soon  converted  to 
such  garments  and  suits  of  robes,  that  the  show  thereof 
might  have  beautified  the  greatest  triumph  that  was  in 
England  these  many  years.  For,  as  I  heard,  there  were 
200  young  gentlemen  clad  all  in  white  velvet,  and  300  of 
the  graver  sort  appareled  in  black  velvet  coats  and  fair 
chains,  all  ready  at  one  instant  and  place,  with  1500  serving 
men  more  on  horseback,  well  and  bravely  mounted  in  good 
order,  ready  to  receive  the  Queen's  Highness  into  Suffolk, 
which  surely  was  a  comely  troop  and  a  nohle  sight  to  behold. 
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And  all  these  waited  on  the  Bheriff,  Sir  William  Spring, 
during  the  Queen's  Majesty's  abode  in  these  parts,  and  to 
the  very  confines  of  Suffolk.  But  before  her  Highness 
passed  into  Norfolk  there  was  in  Suffolk  such  sumptuous 
feastings  and  banquets  as  seldom  in  any  part  of  the  world 
hath  been  seen  before."  In  her  first  progress  (in  1561)  the 
Queen  passed  fire  days  at  Ipswich,  and  visited  the  Walde- 
grares,  at  Smalbridge  in  Bures;  and  the  Tollemaches,  at 
Uelmingham.  In  the  progress  of  1578,  the  houses  she  visited 
were  Melford  Hall,  the  residence  of  Sir  William  Cordell, 
Kaster  of  the  Bolls ;  Lawshall  Hall  (were  she  dined)  ; 
Hawstead  Place,  the  residence  of  Sir  William  Drury ;  Sir 
William  Spring's  (the  High  Sheriff),  at  Laveuham;  Sir 
Thomas  Kitson,  at  Hengrave ;  Sir  Arthur  Heigham,  at 
Barrow ;  Mr.  Rookwood,  at  Euston,  and  others,  while  Sir 
Robert  Jermyn  feasted  the  French  Ambassador  at  Rush- 
brooke. 

I  will  not  now  dwell  upon  the  remarkable  persons  whom 
a  good  history  of  Suffolk  would  have  to  celebrate,  because  I 
hope  to  have  an  opportunity  of  bringing  a  few  such  to  your 
notice  on  another  occasion.  But  I  should  like  to  mention 
another  branch  of  Suffolk  femily  history,  which  it  would  be 
highly  interesting  to  investigate,  I  mean  the  families  of  dis^ 
tiDction  in  the  United  States  of  America,  which  emigrated 
from  Suffolk,  and  gave  the  names  of  Suffolk  parishes  to  their 
adopted  land.  The  Wenham  Lake  ice  bears  the  name  of 
Wenham,  near  Ipswich.  Gtovemor  Winthrop,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  his  distinguished  descendant,  the  Hon.  Robert 
Winthrop,  came  from  Groton,  in  this  county.^  An  interesting 
volume  baa  been  published  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
entitled  "  The  Brights  of  Suffolk,"  by  Jonathan  Bright,  of 
Waltharo,  Massachusetts ;  he  tells  us  that  Uie  emigrants 
Scorn  Suffolk,  between  1630  and  1640,  were  "considered  the 
best  as  to  character  that  come  to  New  England."  Mr.  Bright 
enumerates,  as  places  in  New  England  c^led  from  Suffolk 
parishes,  "  Acton,  Boxford,  Groton,  Haverhill,  Needham, 
Stow,  Sudbury,  and  others,"  and,  as  Suffolk  femilies,  Fiskes, 
Brights,  ApjdetoDS,  Wards,  Browns,  Bonds,  Springs,  Coolidges, 
Livermores,  &c.  Adding  the  new  world  to  the  old,  what  a 
rich  mine  of  famOy  history  a  good  county  historian  would 
have  to  explof  e. 

*  Sea  "  Life  MtdLelten  of  JdiiiWm&n>p,''bj  Robert  Wintlin^Botton,  SvoU 
VOL,   IXVL  B  H 
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The  ecclesiaBtical  history  of  the  count;  is  one  which,  if 
well  handled,  would  throw  great  light  upon  the  courae  of 
East  Aaglian  Christianity,  and  that  through  a  period  of 
twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  years.  Felixstow  preserree  in 
au  unmistakeable  manner  the  memory  of  the  Burgundian 
Apostle  who  converted  the  East  Angliaos  to  the  faith  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  established  his  see  at  Dommooi 
A.D.  627,  and  was,  I  presume,  buried  at  Feliimtow,  though  the 
histories  say  at  Dunwich  firat,  and  Soham  afterwards.  The 
FUztons  seem  to  bear  the  bishop's  name  also.  Sigebert's 
school  for  the  instruction  of  youth,  after  the  manner  of  the 
French  schools,  supposed  by  many  to  have  been  the  origin  of 
Cambridge,  his  patronage  of  St.  Fursey,  the  Irishman  who  fol- 
lowed up  the  labours  of  Felix,  the  foundation  of  monasteries 
at  Burgh  and  Beoderic's-worth,  the  labours  of  Bishop  Cedd 
(a  name  perhaps  preserved  in  Chedburgfa),  and  then  the 
singularly  characteristic  history  of  the  Abbey  of  Bury,  de- 
serve surely  a  good  historian.  The  way  in  which  this  great 
abbey  drew  round  itself  wealth  and  power,  brought  the  most 
proud  and  haughty  monarchs  to  tremble  at  its  shrine — drev 
a  considerable  town  around  it,  usurped  all  power  over  the 
town,  attracted  kings  and  queens  and  parliaments  to  its  pre- 
cincts, expelled  all  spirituid  jurisdiction  that  it  might  reign 
supreme,  became  the  chief  secular  power  in  the  county,  filled 
the  place  with  some  of  the  finest  architectural  triumphs  of 
succeeding  ages — Norman,  Decorated,  Perpendicular — beau- 
tified numerous  churches  in  the  neighbourhood, — made  it 
an  object  of  ambition  to  the  greatest  nobles  to  belong  to  its 
fraternity,  and  to  be  buried  within  its  hallowed  walls,  and 
all  this  on  account  of  its  possessing  the  body  of  an  obscure 
petty  king  of  East  Anglia  who  had  been  slain  by  the.  Danes, 
ia  a  study  full  of  instruction  and  of  no  little  interest  And 
then  came  the  introduction  of  different  reUgious  ideas,  with 
a  new  spiritual  power,  and  it  is  no  less  curious  to  see  the 
rapid  faaiag  away  of  the  wide-spreading  tree,  or,  if  I  may 
alter  my  metaphor,  to  see  the  mortar  which  had  bound  ^ 
together  loosening  its  tenacious  hold,  and  privileges,  and 
possessions,  and  power,  and  dignity,  and  influence,  mi 
wealth,  all  falling  to  pieces  and  crumbling  into  ruins  like  the 
buildings  themselves,  of  which  scarce  one  atone  is  left  npon 
another  which  has  not  been  thrown  down.  The  decay  no 
less  than  the  growth  of  the  monastic  power  ia  a  subject 
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'Worthy  of  a  philosophic  historian,  as  boing  both  curious 
phases  of  tho  human  mind,  besides  that  both  movements 
bring  us  into  contact  Trith  a  variety  of  historical  personages. 

Kor  ought  I  to  omit  to  add  that  Suffolk  has  taken  an 
important  part  in  several  historical  transactions,  and  also 
'was  the  uieatre  of  several  important  movements  deeply 
affecting  the  welfare  of  the  country.  The  meeting  of  the 
Barons  at  St.  Edmund's  shrine  preparatory  to  Magna  Charta ; 
the  great  riot  in  the  reign  of  Bdward  III.,  and  those  in 
that  of  Richard  II.,  under  Jack  Straw,  in  connection  with 
the  Kentish  insurrection  of  Wat  Tyler ;  the  insurrection 
under  Robert  Kett,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  in  which  the 
men  of  Suffolk  aided  their  North-folk  brethren ;  the  decided 
part  taken  by  the  men  of  Suffolk  in  favor  of  Queen  Mar3r's 
right  to  the  throne  of  England,  and  in  the  struggle  against 
the  tyranny  of  the  Stuarts,  ^ow  that  the  men  of  Suffolk, 
however  habitually  quiet  and  unmercurial,  were  not  deficient 
in  spirit  to  resist  any  semblance  of  oppression,  or  in  deter- 
mination to  stand  up  for  their  own  rights  and  those  of  their 
lawful  sovereign.  With  no  less  spirit  did  Suffolk  take  up 
the  cause  of  the  Reformation.  Hadleigh  contributed  one  of 
the  most  illustrious  martyrs,  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Rowland 
Taylor,  and  numerous  pulpits  in  Suffolk  gave  the  clear  ring 
of  Scriptural  truth. 

I  would  make  one  passing  allusion  to  the  great  change 
which  has  taken  place  in  Suffolk  industry,  and  to  the  lessons 
in  political  economy  which  may  be  derived  therefrom.  The 
wool  and  cloth  trade,  it  is  well  known,  was  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  Suffolk  wealth  in  the  olden  time.  The  rich 
clothiers  of  Suffolk  present  some  of  the  earliest  instances  of 
that  great  industrial  aristocracy  which  was  to  dispute  the 
palm  of  wealth  and  power  with  the  ancient  feudal  lords  of 
the  soiL  At  Lavenham  we  see  the  two  typified  in  the  two 
grand  pews  of  the  De  Veres  and  the  Springs,  looking  one 
another,  as  it  were,  in  the  face.  The  numerous  towns  in 
Suffolk — Hadleigh,  and  Lavenham,  and  Sudbury,  and  Nay- 
land,  and  Stowmarket,  and  so  on — owed  their  existence 
chiefly  to  this  trade.  Fuller  states  that "  all  the  monuments 
in  the  church  of  Nayland  which  bear  any  face  of  comeliness 
and  antiquity  are  erected  to  the  memory  of  clothiers,"  and 
the  ancient  condition  of  the  county,  as  evidenced  in  deeds 
of  settlement,  fines,  wills,  old  maps,  and  so  on,  exactly  cor- 
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reeponded  with  this  state  of  things.  There  were  extensiTe 
sheep-walks  in  uainclosed  parishes,  and  the  chief  wealth  of 
inaiiy  lauded  proprietors  lay  in  their  flocks.  Agriculture 
was  then  in  its  infancy ;  the  paringa  of  St.  Edmund's  nails, 
and  other  relics,  were  more  relied  upon  to  avoid  weeds  in 
the  com  and  to  secure  good  crops,  than  the  art  of  good 
farming.  But  Trhen  the  manu&cture  of  cloth  was  dmwn 
away  to  the  coal  country,  and  the  wool  trade  conse- 
quently ceased  to  give  employment  to  the  population  of  our 
Suffolk  towns,  though  we  still  continued  to  be  a  good  wool- 
growing  county,  it  became  necessary  to  turn  our  minds  and 
our  hands  to  other  branches  of  agricultural  industry,  and 
the  result,  not  a  little  creditable  to  our  determination  and 
perseverance,  is  that  Suffolk  has  become  one  of  the  SoeBt 
corn-growing  counties  in  England. 

But  I  must  conclude,  and  must  ask  you  to  forgive  one 
whose  affections  are  linked  to  Suffolk  by  a  family  residence 
of  more  than  four  hundred  years,  if  he  has  been  somewhat 
unduly  profuse  in  setting  forth  Suffolk  glories.  If  I  have 
exhausted  your  patience,  I  certainly  have  not  exhausted  my 
subject ;  and  I  can  only  reiterate  the  hope  which  I  expressed 
at  first,  that  some  competent  historian  will  be  found  to 
supply  that  great  gap  in  archaeclogy  and  topography  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  and  to  illustrate  the  antiquities,  the 
architecture,  and  the  families  of  Suffolk,  with  the  breadth  of 
knowledge  which  they  require  for  their  true  elucidation,  and 
with  the  power  and  vivacity  of  description  which  will  secure 
for  them  the  attention  that  they  deserve. 
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The  coasts  of  South  Wales,  the  island  refuges  also  with 
which  its  rocky  sea-board  is  so  thickly  margined,  abound  in 
vestiges  of  the  earliest  times  when  Christianity  was  intro- 
duced into  that  remote  district  of  Cambria.  It  has  been 
observed  by  the  historian  of  Pembrokeshire,  in  noticing  the 
conventual  estabhshmeDts  of  Tenby  and  its  vicinity,  and  the 
ancient  reputation  of  that  town  for  sanctity,  tJ[iat  every 
insulated  rock  ofi"  the  coast  had  its  cell  and  its  anchorite.^ 
If  we  survey  the  nigged  shores,  from  St.  Bride's  Bay  and 
the  site  of  the  Eoman  Menevia,  we  cannot  fail  to  notice  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  sites  hallowed  by  ancieut  tradition, — 
Ramsey  Island,  the  resting-place  of  the  missionary  Devanus 
in  the  second  century  ;  the  ruined  chapels  of  St.  Nun  and 
St  Justinian ;  Capel  y  Pistill  at  Porthclais,  the  birth-place  of 
St.  David,  and  the  Holy  Well  in  which  he  received  baptism  ; 
St  Ishmael's,  the  reputed  refuge  of  the  anchorite  Caradoc ; 
the  curious  hermitage  also  and  healing  Well  of  St  Govan, 
with  numerous  other  sites  renowned  in  the  legends  of  Welsh 
hagiography. 

As  we  approach  the  picturesque  old  town  of  Tenby,  the 
peninsular  reef  of  rocks  presents  itself  on  which  traces  may 
be  discerned  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Catherine ;  to  the  south- 
ward are  the  islands  of.  Caldey  and  St.  Margaret's,  or  Little 
Galdey,  about  a  mile  from  the  shore.  On  the  latter  still 
exist  remains  of  a  chapel  of  considerable  size ;  whilst  in 
Caldey,  an  island  formerly  fertile  in  com  and  containing  a 
population  of  thirty  families,  there  are  ruins  of  a  conventual 
(diurch  and  establishment  of  some  importance, — the  square 
tower,  with  a  spire  of  stone,  the  nave,  chancel,  and  other 
portions  of  the  devastated  fabric  are  to  be  seen,  forming  a 
picturesque  object,  with  the  vaulted  refectory,  as  supposed, 

'  Fenton,  Hitb  Tour  througli  Feinbrokediire,  p.  487. 
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and  Tonerable  relics  of  a  structure  that  appears  to  liave 
been,  doubtless  for  security  on  so  perilous  a  coast,  semi- 
castellated  and  embattled.  The  greater  part  ytas  considered 
by  Mr.  Fenton  to  be  of  the  age  of  the  first  monastic  pile. 
The  church,  I  regret  to  state,  has  been  used  in  recent  times 
as  a  brewhouse.  There  is  also,  near  the  road  of  approach 
from  the  beach,  an  imcieDt  chapel,  probably  the  same  noticed 
in  1478  by  William  of  Worcester,  as  dedicated  to  SL  Mary, 
and  in  fvbich,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Fenton,  there  stood,  not  long 
before  bis  visit  to  the  spot  with  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare,  a 
baptismal  font.' 

The  Priory  of  Caldey  was  a  cell  to  the  abbey  of  St  D(^- 
mael  in  Fembrokeahire,  a  monastery  of  the  Onler  of  Tiron, 
or  reformed  Benedictines,  instituted  by  St,  Bernard  early  in 
the  twelfth  century.  The  first  foundation  has  been  attributed 
to  Martin  de  Turribus,  by  whom  the  country  of  Cemaes 
was  subdued  about  the  time  of  the  Conqueror ;  it  was  cd- 
dowed  by  his  son  Robert  Fitz  Martin,  whose  charter  was 
confirmed  by  Henry  I.  and  his  queen  Adeliza,  and  is  recited 
in  the  confirmation  by  Edward  III.  Amongst  possessions 
enumerated  by  Robert  Fitz  Martin  occurs  the  following  : — ■ 
"  Dedit  denique  eisdem  monachis  mater  mea  insulam  Pyr, 
quae  alio  nomine  Caldea  nuncupatur,  quam  a  domino  meo 
rege  michi  datam  matri  mese  dederam,  quod  utique  libena 
concede."     Dugdale,  Mod.  Aug.,  vol.  ir.,  p.  128 ;  edit.  Caley. 

This  ancient  name  of  Caldey,  it  may  here  be  obserred, 
has  been  traced  to  Pyrrus,  possibly  a  king  of  Britain,  succes- 
sor of  Sawl  Beouchel,  according  to  the  Welsh  genealogists." 
Giraldns  Cambreaais,  who  was  bom  about  1146  at  the  castle 
of  Manorbeer,  thus  notices  his  birth-place : — "  Distat  a  Pen- 
brochise  castro  quasi  milliaribus  tribus  casteUum  quod  J/oenor 
Pyrr,  id  est  mansio  Fyrri,  dicitur ;  qui  et  inaulam  Chtddei 
habebat,  quam  Cambri  Ynys  Pyrr,  id  est  insulam  Pyrri 
Tocant."*    Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare  obseried,  in  his  notes  on 

'  Ibid,  p.  4GII.    The  notice  of  Caldey  priontas  de  Csldey  faudats  oum  nnuto 

In  the  Itinenry  of  William  of  Woroartar,  auo."    About  1600,  in  the  time  of  0««ige 

edit.  IfumiUi,  p.  1S6,  is  aa  follows: —  Owen,  the  PembroLeehire  antiqnaiy,  loid 

"  Itmlk  Caldef  Mtquitnr  proiim>  Shepey.  of  Cemaes,  the  inlubitantB  had  ilniil  »afw  i1. 

iluid"  (described  ai  near  Scopeholm  in  and  were  eight  or  t«n  houaeholda  osW. 

Hilford  Havan)  "coram  Tilla  TjtAye  per  Owen'a  Bigt.  of    Fembrokeahire,  Camb. 

Muum  miliare;  cootinet  in  longitudine  L  Reg.,ToLil,  p.  197.    The;  dui*t  not  keep 

miliare,  et  in  latitudiua  dimidium  miliaria,  oxen  for  fear  of  pirate*. 

«t  eat  droa  ixx.   domoe  populatas,   et  '  Uyv.  Arch.,  voL  ii.  p.  ISff. 

noum  tmrim,   et   cum   eafiula   sancliB  **  Itin.  Cambr.,  lib.  L  o.  ziL  edik  Cam- 

Hariw  inper  maria  titlM  .  .  .  .  ao  ecdeaia  den,  Anglioa,  fto.,  p.  8fiL 
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Giraldus : — "  Our  author  has  given  a  very  classical,  and,  I 
thick,  far-fetched  etymology  to  this  castle  and  the  adjoining 
island  in  calling  them  the  Mansion  and  Island  of  Pyrrhus  ; 
a  much  more  natural  and  congenial  conjecture  may  be  made 
in  supposing  Maenor  Pyrr  to  be  derived  from  Maenor,  a 
manor,  and  Pyrr,  the  plural  of  Por,  a  lord,  the  manor  of  the 
lords,  and  consequently  Inys  Pyrr,  the  Island  of  the  Lords."* 
It  has  been  likewise  mentioned  by  Leland,  as  follows : — 
"  Mainopir,  i.e.  Mansio  Pirrhi,  is  novr  commonly  cawlled 
Maitober,  a  Towne  of  howsbondry.  The  ruines  of  Pirrhtu 
Castel  there,  many  walles  yet  standyng  hole,  do  openly  ap- 

pere and  agaynst  this  Towne,  or  betwixt  yt  and 

Tinby,  lyith  Inispir,  i.e.  Insula  Pirrhi,  alias  Caldey."^ 

I  proceed  to  notice  an  object  of  somewhat  unusual  fashion, 
an  lUabaster  reliquary,'  found  some  years  ago  in  the  Isle  of 
Caldey  under  remarluible  circumstances,  and  brought  before 
the  Institute  early  in  the  last  year,  1868,  through  the  friendly 
suggestion  of  the  Rev.  J.  Bathurst  Deane,  by  Mr.  Edward 
Kyuaston  Bridger,  the  present  possessor  of  the  island,  and 
to  whom  the  object  in  question  belongs.  I  am  indebted  to 
him  for  the  following  particulars  regarding  the  discovery. 
He  was  not,  however,  present  on  the  occasion,  but  received 
the  account  from  his  cousin,  the  late  Mr.  Corbet  Kynaston. 
That  gentleman,  formerly  proprietor  of  Caldey,  was  hunting 
a  wild  cat  that  took  refuge  in  a  cavern  in  the  face  of  the 
cliCT  overhanging  the  sea,  on  the  side  of  the  island  which 
faces  Tenby,  not  such  a  cavity  as  could  possibly  have  served 
as  an  anchorite's  cell,  but  merely  a  large  hole  in  the  rock. 
He  proceeded  to  dig  out  the  animal,  and  in  this  operation 
he  threw  out  with  the  loose  soil  the  little  reliquary.  When 
thus  found  it  was  in  the  damaged  condition  in  which  it  is 
now  seen,  but  there  was  much  color  remaining  on  the  sur- 
foce ;  this  decoration  was  unfortunately  washed  off,  some 
years  subsequently,  by  an  over  zealous  housemaid.  On  the 
death  of  Mr.  Kynaston,  in  1867,  this  curious  relic  came  into 

*  CKnlduB  Combr.,  toI.  L  pp.  201, 204.      tbe  tim«  ot  king  WiDum  the  Conqnoror, 

*  L^Mld,  ItiiL,  ToL  T.  f.  20.    See  ilio      tud   thmt    this   H&rtiniii    foimdid   the 
1  7S.  Ablm  of  St.  DogmsBl  in  Kemeia,  and 

'  Carta  5  Edv.  III.  per  loipex.,  printed  tbat  he  lyitlk  buHad  in  tlia  quier  thare." 

loDugdale.HoiL.Tal.iT.edit.Calej'.p.lSO.  Itin.,  toL  i*.  p.  28  j  Collect.,  vol.  i  p.  9S. 

Leland  atutca  tlut  "the  chauntor  (pre-  See  alao    Fenton,  in   bis  □otioas  of  SL 

antar)  of  St.  Dand'a  t«lde  me  Chat  ona  DogmaaU.     Tbe  call  in  Caldey  is  men- 

Uartinua  de  Turribue,  a  Nurmau,  WU)  tioned  by  Leland  M  ''now  luppreoid." 

the  ooonbj  of  Eemmeya  in  Wain,  about  ItilL,  toL  t.  p.  11. 

VOL.  XXVI.  r   I 
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the  possession  of  his  oousin.  The  cavern  where  it  had  heea 
concealed  has  long  since  disappeared,  the  cliff  at  that  spot 
having  heen  quarried  to  procure  the  Umestone  of  vrhich  it  is 


There  can  be  little  douht  that  the  sculptured  object  thus 
found  in  the  cavern  on  the  coaat  of  Caldey  had  been  ori- 
ginall;  connected  vrith  some  hallowed  use,  and  that  it  may 
have  appertained  either  to  the  church  of  the  Tirouian  monlo, 
or  to  one  of  the  chapels  that  existed  in  the  little  island.  It 
is  probable  that  at  the  suppression  of  monasteries,  or  on  the 
peremptory  abolition  of  tdl  church  appliances  designated 
superstitious,  this  alabaster  shrine  had  been  concealed  in  the 
hiding-hole  where,  by  so  singular  a  chance,  it  y/aa  at  leDgth 
brought  again  to  light.* 

It  is  remakable  that,  in  bo  small  an  island,  there  were  no 
less  than  three  places  devoted  to  Christian  worship.  Besides 
the  more  important  &hric,  the  conventual  church,  there  was 
the  chapel,  to  which  Mr.  Fenton  has  Eluded,  situated,  as  I 
am  informed  by  Mr.  Bridger,  about  half  way  between  the 
beach  and  the  monastery.  The  walls  only  remtuned  in  the 
time  of  the  late  owner,  by  whom  they  were  employed  in  the 
erection  of  a  chapel  and  schoolroom  for  the  use  of  the  in- 
habitants. Hr.  Bridger  remarks  that  the  original  buildiog, 
in  which,  as  Mr.  Fenton  informs  us,  a  font  formerly  was  to 
be  seen,  may  possibly  hare  been  a  baptismal  chapel,  as  aog- 
gested  by  that  circumstance.  There  ia,  however,  no  spring 
of  water  near  it,  the  only  spring  being  that  in  the  monastery 
in  the  centre  of  the  island.  The  ground  surroundmg  the 
little  structure  had  been  used  for  sepulture,  human  remma 
being  abundantly  found  there.  The  site  of  another  chapel, 
according  to  the  same  obhging  information,  is  found  on  the 
south-eastern  extremity  of  the  island,  where  the  lighthouse 
now  stands. 

The  design  of  the  alabaster  object  brought  before  the 
Institute  by  Mr.  Bridger  appears,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
accompanying  representation,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 

*  Ctdde;  now  abounds  with  rabbits.  mentdooBaldotlia ''IiL>iil&I«stjde«il«.*u 
The  wild  cat  uid  sundry  tike  Termin  Beem      orernin  by  Buch  doleful  creatuna.  "Nod 


_ii  former  days  to  have  multiplied  in  the  eet  populata  nisi  ailrsstres  herba^  *<« 

iaUndB  along  the  ahoree  of  the   I^inai-  vooate  mewys,  kermerertea,  et  liatonii, 

p«lily.    William  of  WorcBBtar,  writiajt  of  Bt  musotB,  id  eat  mowaoB."    lUn,  sdft. 

the  "Innila   de  Heuli,"  the  House  Is-  Naimith,  p.  161. 
lands  on  the   north   side  oE  Anglesey, 
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the  constant  kindness  of  Mr.  Blore,  to  have  been  suggested 
by  tbe  fasbion  of  tbe  mediseval  tabte-tomb  and  recumbent 
effigy."  The  base,  or  tomb,  consists  of  an  irregular  four- 
Bided  piece  of  alabaster,  the  ends  being  beveled  off  so  as  to 
present  a  three-sided  jront,  divided  into  four  panels  or  com- 
partments by  upright  mouldings  partly  worked  with  spiral 
ornament;  each  compartment  is  pierced  with  tracery  of 
somewhat  flamboyant  character.  There  are  traces  of  yellow 
color  or  gilding  on  the  spiral  mouldings  or  shafts  that 
separate  these  compartments.    The  date  may  be  assigned 


FlMi  ol  AUbut«  Ballqajuy  fixind  <&  Cildey  Iiland.     Orig.  longtli,  when  psrfect,  St  inchea, 
braiilOi  SI  Inelw*, 

approximately  to  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  dimensions  of  the  base  were,  in  its  perfect  state,  about 
8  in.  by  2^  in  height  and  breadth  ;  some  portions,  one  end 
especially,  have  been  cut  and  broken  away.  Within  the 
thickness  of  this  base  there  are  three  cavities  roughly  cut ; 
that  in  the  centre  measures  about  3^  in.  by  five-eighths,  the 
depth  of  the  cavity  being  2-^  in.  The  other  two  cavities, 
one  at  each  end  of  the  base,  are  much  smaller.  The  pierced 
openings  aSready  described  open  into  these  interior  recepta- 
cles, as  if  to  afford  means  of  inspecting  some  relic  or  other 
object  therein  enclosed.  For  such  a  purpose,  however,  the 
small  size  of  the  openings  through  the  thick  front  of  the 
object  seems  ill  adapted.  Upon  a  separate  piece  of  alabaster, 
that  serves  as  a  covering  or  lid  to  this  base,  is  sculptured  a 
recumbent  effigy,  apparently  of  a  female ;    in  its  present 

•  Thie  obieot  had  been  exhibited  by  Mriea,  voL  ii.  p.  840.     It  wm  brought 

M™.  Gwjnne  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  before   the   Institute   at   the   monthly 

the  CiunbriMi  Arehaologital  AB»oci»tion  mealing  in  Febrnary,  1868,  as  noticed  in 

at  Teoby,  in  1861.    Arch.  Camb.,  new  Uiia  Joornal,  Tol.  iiv.  p.  186. 
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defaced  and  imperfect  conditioQ  it  is  scarcely  poauble  ia 
ascertain  what  may  have  been  the  action  of  the  figure,  the 
position  of  the  hands  and  other  details  of  the  design ;  the 
head  has  suffered  much,  the  hands  and  feet  are  'wholly  lost ; 
the  right  knee  is  raised  ;  the  intention  seems  to  have  been  to 
represent  a  person  recUning  on  her  left  side  or  slightly  turn- 
ing outwards,  that  is  towards  the  spectator.  It  is  probable 
that  there  was  a  kerchief  or  bood  thrown  over  the  head,  and 
here  traces  of  red  and  of  green  color  may  be  discerned. 
The  loosely  draped  robe  with  wide  sleeves  is  girt  low,  just 
above  the  hips ;  the  mantle  is  shown  on  each  side,  ita  color- 
ing has  been  effaced ;  some  indications  of  its  green  lining 
diapered  with  cinquefoiled  flowers  may  be  seen,  the  latter 
expressed  by  dots  of  red  and  yellow.  The  back  and  under 
aide  of  this  reliquary  are  roughly  dressed  ;  it  is  evident  that 
it  was  intended  to  be  placed  against  a  wall,  possibly  in  a 
niche  ;  in  the  back  is  inserted  a  strong  iron  pin,  shown  in  the 
woodcut  plan,  by  which  it  may  have  been  firmly  fixed  in  its 
place.  The  intention  of  such  a  miniature  reproduction  of  a 
sepulchral  tomb  and  effigy,  according  to  the  famiUar  me- 
diaeval fashion,  is  by  no  means  obvious.  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  of  the  minor  appliances  of  sacred  use  amongst  the 
varied  forms  of  the  reliquary,  has  been  noticed,  of  such  a 
type,  especially  accompanied  by  the  mortuary  adjunct  of 
the  recumbent  effigy.  The  shrine,  moreover — the  lipsano- 
theca,  or  depository  of  hallowed  relics,  was  commonly  porta- 
ble, not  affixed  to  a  wall  or  the  like ;  it  was  in  fact  a 
feretory,  for  the  most  part  intended  to  be  borne  in  proces- 
sions or  on  other  solemn  occasions,  and  as  such  was  one  of 
the  customary  requisites  for  the  iiimiture  and  ornaments  of 
churches.  The  type  ofH/eretrum  is  doubtless  a  coffin,  those 
of  most  ancient  form  being  simply  the  dstula  or  capsa,  with 
a  ridged  top  like  a  root  In  the  present  instance,  the  intro- 
duction of  a  recumbent  effigy,  as  upon  a  tomb,  in  lieu  of  the 
usual  ridged  and  crested  covering  of  a  shrine,  is  perhaps 
not  material.  It  must  be  observed  that  the  object,  although 
it  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  associated  with  some  hS- 
lowed  purpose,  presents  no  distinctive  indication  of  a  sacred 
character ;  the  figure  is  unaccompanied  by  any  saintly 
symbol ;  it  affords  no  clue  to  determine  who  may  have  been 
the  person  pourtrayed.  The  female  costume  and  general 
aspect  of  the  little  effigy  preclude  the  supposition  that  it 
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may  have  had  any  connexion  vith  tbe  only  sainted  personage 
St.  Dogmael,  known  as  connected  with  the  locality.'  la 
defeult  of  any  clue  to  its  appropriation,  the  conjecture  may 
appear  by  no  means  improbable  that  it  may  have  been  a 
memorial  of  tbe  wife  of  the  first  Norman  lord  of  Oemaes, 
Martin  de  Turribus,  founder  of  St  Dograael's  Abbey.'  By 
her  gift,  as  we  learn  from  the  charter  of.  her  son  to  the 
monJ^  of  that  religious  house,  before  cited,  they  had  been 
endowed  with  the  island  of  Pyr,  otherwise  named  Caldey. 
It  has  been  suggested,  not  without  probability,  that  the 
e£Bgy  may  hare  been  placed  by  the  monks  in  much  later 
times  as  a  diminutive  portraiture  and  memorial  of  the 
foundress.  It  may,  moreover,  deserve  consideration  that  in 
several  instances  where  the  remains  of  persons  eminent  or 
TOnerated  in  their  lifetime  have  been  severed  and  distributed 
amongst  monasteries  and  churches  that  they  had  endowed, 
or  with  which  they  had  been  specially  associated,  such 
partial  deposits  are  often  accompanied  by  memorials  and 
effigies  of  diminutive  proportions. 

I  have  sought  in  vain  for  any  other  reliquary  of  precisely 
similar  description,  particularly  as  regards  the  incumbent 
effigy  and  obvious  assimilation  to  the  monumental  memorials 
of  the  period.  In  the  old  church,  however,  of  Llanidan,  in 
Anglesey,  there  exists  a  little  reliquary  of  stone  that  presents 
considerable  analogy  with  that  found  in  Caldey.  It  has 
been  traditionally  known  as  the  Shrine  of  St.  Nidan,  or 
Aidan.  Rowlands,  the  historian  of  Mona,  who  was  Vicar  of 
Llanidan,  thus  records  its  discovery  there,  in  his  CollecUons 
for  the  Parochial  Antiquities  of  the  island  : — "  Sub  altari  hie 
non  ita  pridem  capsida  lapidea  reliquiis  sacris  onusta,  cum 
aptato  operculo  ejusdem  lapidis,  cumque  tribus  ad  latua 
ostiolis,  desuper  fomicatis,  e  cotarise  genere,  blande  et  con- 
cinne  formata,  eruebatur,  qu^e  jam  omnibus  visenda  suo  loco 
deposita  est"'    Pennant,  who  visited  Llanidan  about  1780, 

mconildenble;  tlii?  >ppnr  to  ihow  tlut 
tha  fabrio  w»  higUy  deomitod  aod 
brokeshira,  acoordii^  to  the  legsndi,  in  qp^aioua.  In  the  North  tranaept  there 
tba  lixth  oentury.  Be  wu  (on  of  Itfael  sb  ua  two  nnopied  raoemei,  ia  which,  ■■ 
Caredig;  and  his  been  ■ocDunUd  patroa  appeui  hj  addition!  to  Leland  from 
of  wrmJ  ohutchea  in  Fembrokeahire,  Bdward  Llhwd'a  1183.,  were  foimerl;  tha 
»1k>  of  LUnddogwel  in  An^eMf.  See  efllgiia  of  the  founder  and  of  hLi  aon.  Sae 
Reea,  Weldi  SainU,  p.  211 ;  Butler,  under  Fentoa'a  a«ooiuit  of  the  Abbey,  Tonr  la 
June  II.  Pembrokeahire,  p.  512. 

I  TIm  remuni  of  tha  abbay  on   tba  *  The  Latin  original  of  thia  T*Iaable 

banka  of  the  Teifj  oppoaite  Cardigan  are      Supplemeat  to  bia  Hona,  haa  boen  pab- 
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thus  describes  this  object : — "  In  the  church  is  a  reliquary, 
made  neither  of  gold  nor  allver,  nor  jet  ornamented  with 
precious  stones,  but  of  very  ordinary  gritstone,  with  a  roof- 
Uke  cover.  Whether  it  contained  any  rehquea  of  the  patron 
saint,  a  St  Aiden,  of  whom  the  venerable  Bede  makes  Buch 
honorable  mention,  I  cannot  say.  The  church  of  Durham 
possessed  his  ccoss,  three  of  his  teeth,  his  head,  and  tvo 
griflin's  eggs."* 

This  stone  capsvla  has  been  noticed  by  the  Rev.  H. 
Longueville  Jones  in  his  valuable  series  of  memoirs  published 
by  the  Cambrian  Archseological  Association,  entiled  "  Hona 
MedisBva";  it  has  also  been  figured  in  their  Journal  on  aveiy 
small  scale  from  a  drawing  supplied  by  Lord  Boston,  patron 
of  the  living,  a  zealoua  local  antiquary.'  I  am  indebted  to 
the  skilful  pencil  of  the  Rev.  W.  Wyan  Wilhams,  of  Meniu- 
fron,  whose  knowledge  of  ancient  remains  in  Anglesey  has 
so  frequently  aided  my  enquiries,  for  the  caretid  draviDg 
reproduced  in  illustration  of  this  memoir,  and  also  for  ihb 
foHowing  particulars,  with  a  plui  or  section  of  the  capsida. 
The  dimensions  are  26  in.  in  length  ;  the  height  to  the  ridge 
of  the  lid  is,  on  the  -left-hand  end,  \  7  in.,  on  the  other  end, 
18^  in. ;  the  breadth  is  14  in.  The  bottom  of  the  little 
chest  measures  3^  in.  in  thickness ;  the  lid,  a  solid  piece  of 
atone  fiat  on  its  under  side,  is  moieable ;  it  fits  closely  to  the 
lower  portion,  but  the  mouldings  of  the  front,  with  the 
exception  of  the  two  outer  ones  on  the  left  side,  do  not 
coincide,  or  rather  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  continued 
upon  the  front  of  the  Ud,  which  appears  as  if  it  had  not 
been  finished.  It  is  difficult  indeed  to  determine  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  upper  part ;  the  muUlons  may  have  been  carried 
up  square  to  their  junction  with  the  lid.    On  the  lefl  end, 

Ilthed  witii  >n  XcgluiK  tntniUtion  in  the  serieB,  vol.  iz.  p,  SSO.      During  tlie  An- 

ATOhnologiA  CuDbmuiB  from  the  MS.  in  nnal  Ueeljogof  theAeaoci&tiQDatBiAgar 

poaaeanon  of  tii«  Rav.  John  Jodes,   of  in  1S6C,  tha  mined  renuuns  of  tbe  old 

LLuilljful,    CaemuToiuhiTe.      The    no  oliurch  of  Llanidui  were  visited, *ad  tha; 

count  of  Lluiidui  ma;  be  found  Arch.  -were  thea  in  b  very  Deglected  state;  tM 

Cunb.,  Tol.  iii.   p.   297.    See  alio  Aug-  ourioua  foot  Ia;  in  a  dark  comer,  in 

hand  Llwyd'a  Hiat,  of  AnEleaey,  p.  2S7 ;  another  wu  the  reliquai;  abova  noliMd, 

It  ia  there  atated  from  Edward  Llwjd'a  broken  and  ezpoaed  to  turther  injurien 

notice  in  tha   Sebiuht  HSS.   that  t^e  Arch.  Camb.,  Uuidaeriea,  roL  vi.  p.  S66. 

•mall  MteolhMa  found  in  Llantdan  Church  It  ia  atiafaatoty  to  be  aanired  b;  Ur. 

ia  SowUnd'a  time  lay  about  2  fL  under  Longueville  Jonei,  that  through  the  care 

the  grouDd  voder  tha  altar.    It  oontaiued  and  good  tute  of    Lord  BuAon  tJieaa 

■ome  [deoea  of  bone.  remaina  are  now  [cutscted  in  t,  ntota 

*  Tour  in  Walea,  vd.  U.  p.  223.  suitable  manner. 

*  Aroh.  Camb.,  vol  L  p.  420  j  third 
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or  gable,  tbere  is  a  moulding  at  the  angle,  but  none  at  the 
other  end.  The  material  is  a  fine-grained  sandstone  of 
rather  bright  yellow  color. 


FUuotiiStofwRoIiqiury,  Uiald&n,  AngleHr.    Orig,  kaffUi  tt  buhu,  bmdth  14  inchH. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  two  reliquaries  that  have 
been  described  the  general  type  is  the  same,  each  preseoting 
a  certain  assimilatioa  to  a  tomb,  in  one  instance  accompanied 
by  an  effigy,  whilst  the  other  has  the  customary  coped  cover- 
ing commonly  designated  d  dot  (Tane.  In  each  also  the 
front  is  pierced  with  openings  through  which  possibly  the 
contents  of  the  little  chamber  within  might  be  discerned. 
This  arrangement,  it  may  here  be  observed,  is  of  rare  oc- 
currence in  the  sepulchral  depositories  of  the  Middle  Ages 
that  resemble  these  reliquaries,  with  the  exception  for  the 
most  part  of  their  larger  dimensions.  A  remarkable  ex- 
ample has  recently  been  brought  before  us  by  Mr.  Hewitt, 
namely,  an  altar-tomb  at  Newington-street  in  Kent,  the  side 
of  which  is  formed  with  an  arcade  of  four  panels  with  tre- 
foiled  heads,  one  of  these  arched  panels  being  open  through 
the  entire  width  of  the  tomb.^  I  may  mention  also  an  altar- 
tomb  in  Salisbury  Cathedral,  the  sides  of  which  are  perfo- 
rated by  a  series  of  oval  -apertures,  so  that  on  either  side  the 
space  beneath  the  covering  slab  is  open.  These  are  very 
exceptional  examples,  and  the  latter  may  possibly  be  re- 
garded as  a  variety  only  of  the  open  table-tomb,  of  which 
many  exist,  having  for  the  most  part  a  nude  or  skeleton 

*  It  H  Gpit«d  in  thie  Ttdums,  p.  160,  anU. 
VOL.    XX  Vi.  K   K 
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figure  on  the  lower  stage  and  the  fully  clad  e&gy  recumbent 
above. 

The  Llauidaa  reliquary  had  doubtless  been  concealed 
under  the  altar  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when  so  many 
church  ornaments  and  appliances  were  proscribed,  and  de- 
posited in  any  available  hiding-place.  Edward  Llwyd's  MSS., 
in  the  Sebright  Collection,  contain  the  answers  that  he  re- 
ceived from  Bowlands  regarding  Llanidan  and  some  other 
parishes.  It  appears  that  the  learned  topographer  of  Hona 
considered  this  "  osteotheca  "  to  be  a  "  creirgist,"  a  chest  to 
hold  rehcs,  pieces  of  bone  haviug  been  found  in  it.  It  lay 
at  a  depth  of  two  feet.  He  supposed  that  it  had  belonged 
either  to  Llanidan,  to  Clunnog,  or  Llanddwyn,  parishes  in 


Mr,  H.  Longueville  Jones  has  given  a  description  of  the  old 
church  of  Llanidan  in  his  series  of  papers  in  the  Archsoologia 
Cambrensis,  before  cited,  entitled  "  Mona  MediEera."  !  It  was 
one  of  the  most  importiuit  churches  in  the  island,  interesting 
from  its  architectural  features  and  the  traditions  connected 
with  it.  "  la  an  evil  hour,"  however,  as  that  zealous  anti- 
quary informs  us,  it  was  ruthlessly  condemned.  In  1844 
^e  demolition  of  the  church,  a  small  portion  excepted,  was 
carried  out.  Thus  unfortunately  has  been  almost  wholly 
destroyed  the  venerable  fabric  of  which  the  Historian  of 
Mona,  for  many  years  incumbent  of  the  parish,  wrote  so 
pleasantly: — "Bcdesia  Sancti  Aidani  in  loco  maximeameeno 
prope  mare  sedet ;  fabrica  quidem,  prse  aQtic|no  construendi 
ritu,  nee  paroa  nee  inelegans  ;  cui  nova,  ducentis  plus  minus 
elapsis  annis,  ecclesia  veteri  intercolumniis  unita  adjecta 
est."  8 

It  has  been  supposed  by  Pennant  that  the  saint,  under 
whose  invocation  the  church  of  Llanidan  was  dedicated, 
may  have  been  the  Bishop  of  Lindisfarne,  St.  Aidan  or 
iEdan,  sent  to  King  Oswald  in  the  seventh  century,  as  re- 

'  Extracts  mted  by  Aogharad  LInyd,  reliquoiy,  irith  othsr  objacta;  the  ootst 

HiBt.  of  Anglflwj,  p.  287.  of    the   curious   little   oheat   !)■■   been 

■  Arch.  Cuabr.,  vol.  i.  p.  ISO  j  the  dia-  brakeci,  irobablj  through  careleoi  re- 
covery of  the  Teliquaiy  is  notioed  at  p.  movaL  The  o^ected  cooditaaii  of  thae 
4SS,  and  in  »  BuppleineiitMy  memoir,  remuru  whan  vidt^d  by  the  Cambriaa 
ibid.,  third  aeriea,  voL  ii.  p.  260,  where  it  Ar<ih»o!iigi<tB  during  their  Bangor  meet- 
is  figured  on  a  very  reduced  acala,  and  ing  in  1 860  in  related,  Anih.  Camb.,  third 
Bomewhat  Inaocnrately.  The  westeni  tariea,  vol.  n.  p.  968. 
portion  of  the  church  still  atanda,  aerring  <  RowIboiIb'  Antiquitatea  PatDchialea, 
as  a  kind  □(  mortuary  chapel,  in  which  Arch.  Cambr,  vol.  iiL  p.  296. 
may   be  found  the    Norman   font,  the 
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lated  by  Bede,'  to  preach  the  faith  amongst  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  of  Northumberland.  The  Cambrian  hagiographers, 
however,  attribute  the  foundation  of  the  church  in  Angle- 
sey to  St  Kidan,  in  the  seventh  century.  He  was  Confessor 
to  the  College  of  Penmon  in  that  island,  and  was  comme- 
morated on  September  30.^  Nidan  was  grandson  of  the 
celebrated  warrior,  Urien,  who  expelled  the  Gwyddelians  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  century,  and  whose  heroic  deeda 
are  celebrated  by  Llywarch  HSn  and  Taliesin.'  The  reli- 
quary may,  doubtless,  have  been  the  depository  of  certain 
bones  of  the  founder  of  the  church  ;  but  there  is  obviously 
no  clue  to  the  original  intention  of  the  object,  which  does 
not  appear  to  bear  the  stamp  of  any  very  remote  antiquity. 
The  parish  of  Llanidan  contained  an  unusual  number  of 
early  remains  of  remarkable  "  Druidical"  character,  that 
have  been  described  by  Rowlands,*  Some  of  them  still 
exist,  somewhat  impaired  by  time  and  neglect.  Of  a  few  of 
the  most  interesting  of  these  vestiges  notices  and  repre- 
sentations may  be  found  in  the  Archsologia  Cambrensis. 
There  was  formerly  also  in  the  church  a  singular  object 
associated  with  mysterious  traditions.  This  was  the  "  Maen 
Morddwyd" — the  Thigh  Stone.  It  is  first  mentioned  by 
GiralduB  do  Barri,  in  the  Itinerary  of  his  Journey  through 
Wales  with  Archbishop  Baldwin,  A.D.  1188.  In  the  notice 
of  their  visit  to  Anglesey  he  states  that  at  a  certain  place 
there  existed  a  stone  resembling  a  human  thigh,  preserving 
this  innate  virtue,  that  when  transported  to  any  distance  it 
returned  of  its  own  accord.  He  adds,  that  when  Hugh  Lupus 
invaded  North  Wales,  he  attached  ttiis  locomotive  stone  by 
chains  to  one  of  lai^r  size,  and  flung  it  into  the  sea  ;  but 
next  morning  it  reappeared  in  its  place ;  whereupon  the 
Earl  made  proclamation  that  no  one  should  presume  again 
to  remove  it.  Some  sceptical  rustic,  moreover,  tested  the 
Maen  Morddwyd,  by  fastening  it  to  his  own  thigh,  which 
forthwith  became  putrid,  and  the  miraculous  stone  quickly 

'  Bede,  Hiit.  lib.  iii.,  de  Vita  Cullib^  Owrrjir,  the  nn  of  Pugm,  bod  of  tirien 

c.  1 ;   Butler's  Live*  of    SaJnU,  under  Dwjnoel;  Pedigrem  in  Reea' LiTesof  the 

Aug.  31.     Tbere  wu  oIbo  a  nint  Aidsn,  Cambro  Brituh  Sainta;  WeliJi  MSS.  Boc., 

biebop  of  Ha;o,  occurring  in  the  Iriah  p.  596. 

calendu'  under  Oct.  21.     He  died  a.d.  *  WiUiuna,  ut  lupru,  p.   iOi ;   llf  t. 

708.  Arch. ;  Nenniiu. 

*  Williams,  Bic^,  Diet,  ol  EmiDsnt  *  Hons   Antiqua,   p.    S7.      tSee    lUo 

Welabmen,  p.  SGT  ;  Bees,  Etaj  on  the  Penouit,  Tom)  toL  ii  p.  229, 
Welsh  Ssinta,  p.  296.      Se  was  son  of 
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made  its  escape.  The  relation  given  by  (riraldua  of  this 
strange  popular  tradition  is  as  foUo'ws  : — "  Quoniam  in  hac 
insula  digna  memoratu  inulta  reperies,  qusedam  ex  liis  ex- 
cerpere  et  hie  interserere  non  superfluum  duxi.  Est  igitur 
hie  lapis  humanse  femori  fere  conformis,  cui  insita  virtos  hoc 
habet,  ut  spacio  quantoUbet  asportatus  prozima  per  se  nocte 
revertatur,  sicut  ab  accolis  pluries  est  compertum.  Unde  et 
Hugo  comes  Cestrensis,  qui  tempore  Regis  Henrici  primi  tarn 
insulam  istam,  quam  terras  adjacentes  ririliter  occupaverat, 
audita  hujus  lapidis  virtute,  ipsum  alii  lapidis  longe  ni&jori 
ferreia  catheuis  fortiter  ligatum  probandi  causa  procul  in  mari 
projici  fecit :  qui  tamen  summo  diluculo  cum  multomm  ad- 
miratione  pristiuo  more  suo  in  loco  repertus  est  Cujus  rei 
occasione  publico  comitis  edicto  prohibitum  est,  ne  quia  de 
cetero  lapidem  a  loco  movere  presumat.  Contigit  aliquando 
rusticum  quemdam  ezperiendi  gratia  ad  femur  suum  lapi- 
dem ligaase,  sed  putrefacto  statim  femore  ad  locum  pris- 
tinum  lapis  evasit."* 

The  learned  author  of  "  Mona,"  vho,  as  before  stated,  was 
Vicar  of  Llanidan  about  1710,  informs  us  that  the  "Tiaeu 
Morddwyd "  had  been  recently  carried  ofiF  by  some  un- 
known papist,  its  ancient  virtue  having  apparently  become 
exhausted  and  estinct.  In  the  "  Antiquitates  Fiuvchialea," 
recently  published  from  Rowlands'  MSS.,  the  stone  shrine  or 
capsula,  as  already  noticed,  is  described ;  and  we  find  also 
the  singular  folk-lore  regarding  the  "  thigh-stone"  that  had 
been  preserved  at  the  same  place.  Rowlands  thus  notices 
the  latter  : — "  Hie  etiam  ille  lapis  lumbi,  vulgo  Maen  Mord- 
dwyd, a  Giraldo  Cambrensi  mire  et  copiose  decantatus,  in 
hujus  csemiterii  vullo  locum  sibi  a  retro  tempore  obtinuit, 
ezindeque  his  nuperis  atinis  quo  nescio  papicola  vel  qua 
inscia  manu  (nulla  ut  olim  renitente  virtute  qusB  tunc  peoitus 
elanguit  aut  vetustate  evaporavit)  nullo  sane  loci  dispendio, 
nee  illi  qui  eripuit  emolumento,  ereptus  et  deportatus  fuit"* 

Camden,  in  his  notes  on  the  Itinerary  of  Giraldus,  remarks 

>  Oir.   Cunbr.,  Itin,   CudV.,  lib.   U.  B.  Lnngueville  Jonea,  In  bh  tcamilt  d 

0.  vii. ;   Cuadea,  Angli™,   4c,   p.  867.  IJ»pi<l»D.  ibid,  p.  12B.    One  of  ths  Dn^ 

TtmnaL  Inr  Sir  R.  a  Houe,  yol.  iL  p.  103.  vela  ot  the  Isle  of  Han  WM  a  ttaae  tlut^ 

'  BowUndg'   Autiqu.    Parocti,,    Aitih.  viben  removed  or  cut  into  the  kb.  "* 

Cunbr.  voL  lii  p.  296.     This  Taluable  turned  at  uight  to  a  certain  viile;.   Inil' 

Supplement  to  the  "Hona,"  is,  >■  baa  version  of  Nenniua,  cited  Atoh.  Cambr., 

been  already  atated,  in  poasesalan  of  the  tbirdaeriaB,voLiti.  p.  lil.    Beealikatn- 

Rev.  John  Jones,  of  Llaiilljbii,  Caanur-  dition,  Bocquet,  NormAndie  Homauciqu^ 

vonahire.      Ibid.  vol.   L  p.   126.      The  p.  ITS. 
ll>igh  atone  ia  noticed  alab  b;  ^le  Bev. 
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that  William  Salisbury,  who  -was  well  acquainted  witli  Welsh 
antiquitiea,  states  that  the  stone  to  which  the  foregoing  pas- 
sage relates,  was  to  be  seeu  in  his  time,  namely  in  1554,  id 
the  wall  of  the  churchyard  "  ecclesise  D,  ^dani  in  Mona 
iueula."  That  learned  writer  and  linguist  was  a  native  of 
Llanrwst,  and,  as  Camden  truly  observes,  "  Cambrise  anti' 
quitatibus  egregie  versatus  et  de  patria  sua  optime  meritus." 
He  translated  the  New  Testament  into  Welsh  in  1563. 

In  the  report  of  the  visit  of  the  Cambrian  archseologists 
on  occasion  of  their  visit  to  Anglesey  during  the  meeting 
held  at  Bangor  in  1860,  it  is  asserted  that  the  "Maen 
Morddwyd"  is  said  to  be  at  present  fixed  in  a  wall  at 
Forthamel,  on  the  shore  of  the  Menai  Straits,  the  supposed 
scene  of  the  landing  of  the  Eomans  under  Suetonius,  A.D.  61.' 
Angbarad  Llwyd  likewise  assures  us  that  it  "  is  now  well 
secured  in  the  wall  of  the  church"  at  that  place.'  I  regret 
to  state  that,  according  to  recent  information  from  the  Bev. 
W.  Wynn  Williams,  it  is  no  longer  to  be  foimd. 

It  may  here  deserve  mention  that  in  certain  instances 
cists  or  small  depositorias  have  been  -  found  in  the  walls  of 
churches  of  Wales,  without  any  external  indications,  as  cus- 
tomary, of  a  tomb.  Mr.  Wakeman  relates  that  in  1847  the 
old  church  of  Trevethin,  Monmouthshire,  was  demolished  in 
course  of  "  restorations."  In  the  centre  of  the  south  wall  a 
coffer  or  chest  was  found  about  8  ft.  above  the  floor,  divided 
horizontally  into  two  parts,  each  enclosing  bones.  In  the 
"western  gable  also  of  Eisca  church,  in  the  same  county, 
similar  deposits  occurred  built  into  the  wall,  without  any 
indication  outside.  On  either  side  of  the  tower  there  were 
cists,  containing  bones,  in  one  instance  with  20  or  30  beads 
of  jet  or  cannel  coal  These  receptacles  measured  about 
4  ft.  by  2  ft.,  and  were  about  4  ft.  above  the  floor.' 

In  concluding  these  notices  of  certain  remai-kable  objects 
connected  with  the  Principality,  and  especially  of  the  reliqua- 
ries of  unusual  description  brought  to  light  in  Caldey  and  in 
Anglesey,  it  may  be  observed  that  several  other  mediaeval 
relics  might  be  enumerated  which  have  been  brought  to 
light  from  time  to  time  in  the  Principality,  having  doubtless 
been  displaced  or  hastily  concealed  during  the  iconoclastic 
fervor  of  the  sixteenth  century.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
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Cambrian  archseologista  at  Llandeilo  Fa\rr,  in  1855,  the  late 
Mr,  Walter  Philipps,  of  Aberglasney,  contributed  to  the  local 
museum  a  "  carved  fragment  of  alabaster  representing  an 
angel  kneeling  and  offering  up  a  small  box,  apparently  a 
piz."'  It  had  been  found  in  Llanllwny  churcl^  Carmar- 
thenshire. Another  remarkable  object  brought  to  light 
under  similar  circumstances  is  a  j^gtte  of  enameled  metal, 
of  thirteenth  century  champlevd  work,  found  in  the  conven- 
tual church  of  Penmon  Priory,  Anglesey.  The  subject  is  a 
demi-figure  of  our  Lord,  having  a  red  cruciform  nimbus,  the 
right  hand  upraised  in  benediction,  a  book  in  the  left.  This 
production  of  the  artists  of  Limoges  possibly  had  doubtless 
been  attached  to  a  shrine,  a  processional  cross,  to  the  binding 
of  a  Textus,  or  the  like.  Enamels  of  this  kind  have  been 
brought  to  this  country  in  abundance  of  late  years ;  few 
specimens,  however,  hare  occurred  in  England  or  Wales 
that  had  probably  been  in  use  before  the  Reformation.* 

Whilst  the  foregoing  notices  of  certain  Christian  relics  in 
the  Principality  were  in  the  press,  my  attention  was  called 
to  a  remarkable  inscription  found  some  years  since  in 
the  ruins  of  the  Priory  at  Caldey,  and  of  which  Mr.  West- 
wood  has  published  an  excellent  facsimile  in  the  Arcbseologia 
Cambrensis.^  It  had  been  briefly  mentioned  by  Mr.  Fent^n, 
who  states  that  in  1810  it  was  lying  in  Mr.  Kynaston's 
garden ;  the  inscription  in  rude  characters  and  much 
effaced ;  he  could  read  the  name  plainly,  and  concluded  that 
it  had  been  the  memorial  of  one  of  the  early  priors  named 
Cadwgan ;  the  stone,  he  adds,  after  its  removal  from  its 
first  position,  had  served  the  purpose  of  the  lintel  of  a 
window  ;  in  such  a  position  it  had  been  last  found.*  It  will 
be  seen  that  from  palseographical  evidence,  although  it  has 
not  been  practicable  to  ascertain  who  was  the  person  com- 
memorated, the  inscription  must  be  assigned  to  a  date  much 
anterior  to  the  foundation  of  the  Priory  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury ;  it  is  of  special  value  as  evidence  of  Christian  occupa- 
tion of  the  Isle  of  Caldey  at  an  earlier  period.  The  memorial 
must,  moreover,  be  regarded  with  interest  in  connection 

'  Arch.  Cambr.,  thiid  aerist,  to).  I.  p.  '  Arch.   Cuabr.,  ttiird   wrics,  toL  L 

Bll.  p.  268.     Tbe"rubbinK''froniwbiclitli« 

'  Ibid.   p.   43,  ivbere  this   enamel  ia  ilab   in  figured  bj  mr.  Wertwood  bad 

figured.    It  -mt  olao  exhibited  at  one  of  been  supped  b;  Mr.  MaaoD,  of  Tenbj. 

tbe  meetiiigB  of  the  Institute  in  18G6,  Ko  allueion  ia  made  to  the  notice  of  the 

and  was  deeciibed  id  this  Journal,  vol.  liL  relic  1^  the  Uiatorian  of  Peml»*okedure. 

p.  67,  *  Fenton'a  Tour,  p.  458. 
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'with  the  foregoiog  notices  of  the  Insula  Pirrhi.  Through 
the  iriendly  courtesy  of  the  Cambrian  Archaeological  Asso- 
ciation I  am  permitted  to  submit  to  our  readers  the  accurate 
reproduction  of  this  slab,  that  has  been  decyphered  and 
drawn  b;  Mr.  WcBtwood.  It  is  a  valuable  addition  to  his 
series  of  "Early  Inscribed  Stones  in  "Wales,"  given  in  the 
above-mentioned  Journal.  He  is  of  opinion  that  it  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  ninth,  or  even  possibly  to  the  seventh, 
century. 

Mr.  Westwood  points  out  the  prevalent  custom  among  the 
early  Christians,  to  which  I  have  already  adverted,  to  esta* 
blish  their  communities  upon  small  islands  adjoining  the 
coast ;  free  &om  sudden  attack  they  could  there  pursue  the 
objects  of  their  existence  unmolested.  The  great  establish- 
ment of  Lindisfame  on  the  Northumbrian  coast, — the  reli- 
gious institutions  on  the  Great  Isle  of  Aran, — on  Ireland's 
Eye,  the  Skelleg,  and  other  islands  on  the  Irish  shores,  may 
be  cited  as  instances  of  this  practice ;  Bardsey  also, — the 
"lale  of  Saints," — the  Chapel  Island  of  St.  Tecla  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Wye,  Barry  Island,  with  many  others  have 
been  celebrated  in  Wales  for  the  religious  establishments 
that  existed  upon  them.  In  the  inscribed  memorial  here 
figured  with  Mr.  Westwood's  skilful  care,  we  have  proof  of 
Christian  occupation  of  Caldey  long  before  the  period  in- 
dicated by  the  architectural  features  of  the  existing  ruins. 
The  slab  measures  5  ft.  9  in.  by  16  in. ;  it  is  of  red  sand- 
stone ;  of  the  upper  portion  three  feet  are  occupied  by  the 
incised  cross  and  inscription,  leaving  the  remainder  of  the 
stone  plain,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  being  fixed  in  the 
earth.  The  inscription  is  thus  read  by  Mr.  WeBtwood,>~Et 
singno  [fij^o]  crucis  in  illam  fingsi  [^na^'j  rogo  omnibus 
ammulantibus  ibi  exorent  pro  anima  Catuoconi.  The  request 
to  passers-by  (ambtdantibtts)  for  prayers  for  the  soul  of  the 
deceased  is  an  early  instance  of  such  a  formula.  It  is  con- 
stantly found  on  early  memorials  in  Ireland  ;  on  the  crosses 
with  Runes  in  the  Isle  of  Man  it  never  occurs,  as  stated  by 
the  late  Eev.  J.  G.  Cumming."  Catuoconus  has  not  been 
identified ;  the  name  may  be  a  Latinised  form  of  Catban  ; 
a  Cambrian  saint  of  that  name  was  known  in  Caermarthen- 
shire. 

I  must  refer  to  Mr.  Westwood's  memoir  for  full  particulars 


*  Arcb.  Camtw.,  third  N 
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in  regard  to  the  palaeographical  and  other  peculiarities  of 
this  remarkable  monument  in  the  Isle  of  Caldey.  He  de- 
scribes the  inscription  as  "  in  that  curious  mixture  of  minus- 
cule and  uncial  letters  transformed  into  capitals,  that  became 
general  soon  after  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  and  which 
is  found  in  all  the  oldest  native  inscriptions  and  manuscripts 
both  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland."'  There  may  be  noticed, 
near  the  upper  left-hand  corner,  certain  marginal  incisions 
that  bear  resemblance  to  Oghams  ;  several  examples  of  that 
cryptic  writing  have  now  occurred  in  Wales.  The  slab  has 
been  removed  and  fixed  in  the  wall  of  the  chapel,  on  the 
suggestion  of  an  archaeologist  by  whom  its  value  would  be 
truly  appreciated,  the  Rev.  James  Graves ;  the  letters  are, 
however,  it  is  said,  becoming  gradually  impaired  through 
exposure  to  weather. 

The  scorings  to  which  I  have  alluded  are  recognised  as 
Ogharas  by  the  Rev.  H.  Longueville  Jones,  who  has  devoted 
special  attention  to  early  inscriptions  in  Wales ;  be  has  not, 
however,  in  this  instance  suggested  any  interpretation.'' 
Two  other  examples  only  of  the  paljeographic  enigmas,  of 
such  frequent  occurrence  in  Ireland,  are  known  to  exist  in 
South  Wales.  In  North  Wales  they  have  been  found  more 
frequently.  We  owe  to  the  researches  and  sagacity  of  Mr. 
Westwood  and  Mr.  Longueville  Jones  many  valuable  notices 
of  these  curious  relics,  of  which  a  single  specimen  has  been 
recorded  in  England,  namely,  at  Fardel,  Devon,  to  which 
our  attention  was  called,  in  1861,  by  Mr.  Smirke,  and  now 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum.^  Mr.  Richard  R.  Brash 
has  recently  given  us  a  full  account  of  all  the  Ogham  inscrip- 
tions that  exist  in  the  Principality.' 

ALBERT  WAT. 

•  Arcb.  Camb.,  iit  nipro,  p.  261.    At  ing  Oghama.at  Longhor,  Glamorgansbire. 

the  maetiDg  of  the  Cambrian  Archteolo.  Arch.  Cambr.,  thinl  SBriee,  vol.iv.  p.  262. 

gifts,   at  Truro,   in    1882,   fiftj-fiyB   f«o-  Of  the  othar  Ogham  inBcriptiom,  mtad  ai 

■imilu  of  iDgcriptiona,  croewe,  &o.,  were  eiistttig  ia    South   Walw,  one  ia   near 

exhibited  b;  Hr.  Weatwood.  ahowing  the  Kenflg,  in  the  eame  countj ;  the  other, 

gradual  obaDge  from  pure  Romas  capitals  in  Caldej  Island,  giren  above. 

to     Hiberoo-Saion,    or    Hibemo-Britinh  '  Arch.  Jour.,  vol.  iviiL  p.  176. 

minuscuIoB.  A  list  ia  given.  Arch.  Cambr.,  '  Arch.  Cambr.,  third  aw.,  vol.  xr.  p. 

third  wrieB,  toL  viil  p.  SS2.  14S. 

'  See  hit  notice  of  e  Roniatl  oltu-  bear- 
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TALISSIAHS  AND  AMULETS.' 

By  C.  W.  EIHQ,  K.A. 

MEDIEVAL  TALiaMANS. 
Cehtain  Gnostic  figures  and  "Holy  Names"  continued 
during  the  Middle  Ages  to  enjoy  as  liigh  a  reputation  as  in 
the  classical  times.  At  the  very  close  of  the  mediieral  period, 
CamiUus  Leonardi  (Camillo  di  Leonardo),  in  his  "  Speculum 
Lapidum,"  written  in  1502,  and  dedicated  to  Cesare  Borgia, 
'whose  physician  he  was,  when  treating  upon  the  virtues  of 
gems  and  of  the  sigils  cut  in  them,  lays  down  this  fuada> 
mental  rule  : — "  Magical  and  necromantic-  figures  bear  no 
resemblance  to  the  Signs  or  constellations,  and  therefore 
their  virtues  are  only  to  be  discovered  by  persons  versed  in 
those  particular  arts,  viz.,  Magic  and  Necromancy ;  yet  is  it 
most  certain  that  the  virtue  of  the  figure  may  be  in  some 
measure  discovered  from  observing  the  qualities  of  the  stone 
it  is  cut  upon.  And  inasmuch  as  the  same  stone  often  pos- 
sesses different  properties,  so  are  figures  found  made  up  out 
of  the  parts  of  different  animals,  expressing  the  various 
virtues  of  the  gem  itself.  This  is  apparent  in  a  jasper  of  my 
own,  which  represents  a  figure  with  the  bead  of  a  cock,  the 
body  of  a  man  clad  in  armour,  a  shield  in  the  one  hand,  a 
whip  in  the  other,  and  serpents  instead  of  legs  ;  all  expres- 
sive of  the  several  virtues  inherent  in  the  jasper,  which  are, 
to  drive  away  evil  spirits,  fevers,  and  dropsies,  to  check  lust, 
prevent  conception,  render  the  wearer  virtuous  and  beloved, 
and  to  stanch  the  flowiDg  of  blood.  All  such  figures  are  of 
the  greatest  virtue  and  potency."  Again,  he  quotes  from 
Bagiel's  "  Book  of  Wings  "  (a  work  he  styles  indispensable 
to  all  students  of  magic)  the  axiom,  "  The  Names  of  God  ^ 


■a  the;  walked  baokwarda,  the  gresb 
name  ubbmiab,  "  Tbs  Qod  of  Increase," 
restored  the  virilitj  of  Noah,  of  nbich  he 
had  been  deprived  by  Ham.    For  the/ 
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engraTod  upon  belemnite  preserre  places  agiunift  thunder- 
Btorms,  and  likewise  give  power  and  Tictory  over  one's 
enemies."  In  this  doubtless  lurks  a  traditionary  reminiscence 
of  the  potency  originally  attributed  to  the  divine  titles  in  Semi- 
tic tongues,  that  so  common  decoration  of  Gnostic  taUsmans, 
and  also  of  the  sense  in  which  those  mystic  words  were  at 
that  time  interpreted.  Bagiel  cannot  be  supposed  to  allude 
here  to  names  inscribed  in  the  Latin  tongue  or  character, 
seeing  that  nothing  of  the  sort  is  ever  found  upon  gems 
known  to  his  early  period.  The  Italian  Esculapius  declares 
more  than  once  in  the  course  of  his  treatise,  that  all  sigils 
of  potency  were  the  work  of  the  Children  of  Israel  in  the 
wilderness,  whereas  those  engraved  by  the  old  Bomans  or 
the  artists  of  his  own  times,  were  merely  fancy  subjects 
(voluntaria),  and  possessed  no  other  virtue  beyond  the 
natural  one  of  the  stone  itself.  For  this  reason  these  effica- 
eioua  gems  went-  by  the  name  of  "  Fierres  des  Juifs,"  or 
"  Fierres  d'Israel,"  and  are  often  found  so  denominated  in 
old  inventories  of  jewels.  "Cy  apr^  s'enauyvent  plusieurs 
pierres  entaill^  et  orient^  lesquelles  sont  appellees  Pierres 
d'Israel.  Selon  les  saiges  philosophes  les  aucunes  soot 
artificielles,  c'est  il  dire  qu'elles  ont  etfe  ouvrees.  Premier^ment, 
eu  quelque  maniere  de  pierre  que  tu  trouveras  entaiU€e  & 
I'ymage  du  mouton,  ou  du  lyon,  ou  du  Sagittaire,  elles  sont 
consacr6es  du  signe  du  cieL  Elles  sont  tr^s  vertueuses  car 
elles  rendent  I'homme  aimyable  et  gracieux  &  tons,  elles  re- 
sisteat  auzfidvresquotidiennea,  quartanes,  et  autres  de  froide 
nature,  &c,"  (Mandeville's  Lapidary,  written  1372 ;  Archseo- 
logia,  voL  xzx.  p.  454). 

In  the  grand  focus  of  iconoclasm  does  the  most  remarkable 
example  present  itself  of  an  adopted  relic  of  heathenism  in 
the  form  of  the  very  Kaaba  of  Mecca.  This  is  a  black'  stone, 
four  feet  high  by  two  wide,  on  which  is  sculptured  a  figure  of 
Venus  with  the  crescent.  It  is  described  by  Zachder  as  a 
talismau  anciently  set  up  to  scare  away  all  noxious  reptiles. 
But  the  popular  notion  (which  prevailed  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Suidas)  was,  that  Abraham  begat  Ishmael  upon  this 
very  stone ;  or,  according  to  another  tradition,  tied  his  camel 
to  it  when  he  went  up  into  the  mountain.  The  Venus  the 
Arabs  take  for  the  likeness  of  the  hostess  of  the  two  angels 
Arol  and  Marol. 

'  ProUtlily  Bn  ■eroliU  like  the  Bui  of  Emsu;  the  Veniu  of  Paphiu,  Ac 
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But  the  sacred  names  of  the  Grnosis  in  process  of  time 
suffered  sad  degradation ;  lAO  and  SABAOTH  themselrea 
became  mere  spells  for  making  fish  come  into  the  net.  The 
medisQTal  doctors  had,  long  before,  read  lAO  as  AlO,  and 
construing  this  as  representiog  the  peacock's  cry,  promised 
wonderful  effects  from  a  stone  engraved  with  this  fowl 
having  a  sea-turtle  below,  and  these  letters  in  the  field. 

The  celebrated  "  Xenexicon  "  or  plague-amulet  of  Paracel- 
sus, in  whose  efficacy  the  learned  Gaffarel*  (Ubrarian  to 
Card.  Eichelieu)  firmly  believed,  was  a  paper  inscribed  with 
the  figures  of  a  serpent  and  scorpion,  to  be  made  when  Sol 
was  entering  the  latter  Sign.  Another  of  equal  virtue  repre- 
sented a  sheep  pierced  fidl  of  holes.  But  the  latest  surviving 
relic  of  this  class  of  superstitions,  is  that  charm  against  the 
plague  still  believed  in  by  the  German  boors.  The  material 
is  a  thin  silver  plate  engraved  with  those  holy  names  of  the 
ancient  Kabala  thus  arranged, — 


+  ELOHIM 

+  ELOHI  + 

+ 

4 

u 

15 

1 

< 

9 

7 

6 

12 

? 

+ 

5 
18 

U 
2 

10 
3 

8 
13 

+ 

+  ROQYEL  +  lOSEPHIEL  + 

The  numerals  added  together  either  downwards,  aci>oss,  or 
from  corner  to  comer,  give  the  same  sum,  34  ;  though  why 
that  particular  number  should  have  any  special  merit  must 
be  left  for  some  profound  Kabalist  (if  any  yet  survive)  to 
explain.  This  same  tablet  is  seen  suspended  over  the  bead 
of  "  Melancholy  "  in  Albert  Durer's  wonderful  engraving  so 
entitled, — a  couvinciug  proof  of  the  importance  attach^  to 
it  io  the  days  of  that  artist.  Its  introduction  in  so  con- 
spicuous a  place  long  puzzled  me,  until  I  met  with  the 
notice  of  its  specific  virtue  in  Justinus  Kerner's  little  treatise 
"  On  Amulets." 

<  In  his  CuricwUz  looiiy en.     IS32. 
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The  extreme  barbarism  marking  the  executioa  of  many 
Gnostic  talismans  would  lead  one  to  suspect  that  their  manu- 
facture survived  considerably  beyond  the  date  usually  assigned 
for  the  extinction  of  the  Glyptic  Art  in  Europe.  The  mere 
mechanical  processes  of  this  art  are  so  easily  acquired,  and 
the  instruments  employed  therein  so  simple  and  inexpensive, 
that  the  only  cause  for  its  cessation  in  any  age  must  have 
been  the  cessation  of  demand  for  its  productions.  But  the 
Arab  astrologers  under  the  Caliphate  continue  to  speak  of 
talisman-makers  and  their  mode  of  proceeding  as  a  regular 
trade ;  the  Manichsean  branch  of  Gnosticism  flourished  far 
down  into  the  Middle  Age ;  the  old  symbolism  was,  after 
that,  taken  up  and  improved  upon  by  the  alchemists  and 
Rosicrucians  ;  so  that  such  barbarous  works,  in  which  every 
trace  of  ancient  design  is  extinct  may,  with  good  reason,  be 
assigned  to  times  long  posterior  to  the  fall  of  the  Western 
Empire.  Of  this  the  most  convincing  proof  that  can  be 
adduced  is  the  so-called  seal  of  St.  Servatius,"  still  preserved 
in  Maestricht  Cathedral.  It  is  a  jasper,  2  in.  in  diameter, 
set  in  silver,  bearing  the  rudest  int^lio  bust  of  the  saint  in 
the  style  of  a  Byzantine  medallion ;  the  reverse,  a  Gorgon's 
head,  with  a  legend  plainly  a  phonetic  rendering  of  the 
common  exorcism,  Motpa  fxthcuvofiivrj  us  Sipis.  Again,  we 
actually  find  Marbodus,  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century, 
when  describing  the  virtues  of  the  sard,  turquoise,  and  beryl, 
directing  certain  sigils  to  be  cut  upon  them  for  the  purpose 
of  enduing  the  gems  with  supernatural  powers.  This  he 
would  hardly  have  done  had  gem-engraving  been  unknown 
at  the  time  when  he  was  writing,  for  at  a  later  period,  when 
such  had  really  become  the  case,  we  observe  the  mediaaval 
doctors  using  the  expression,  "  if  a  stone  be  fouTtd  with  such 
or  such  a  figure  upon  it ; "  thus  showing  them  to  be  entirely 
dependent  on  chance  for  their  supply  of  such  highly  priz^ 
articles,  and  to  have  no  artists  within  reach  capable  of 
transferring  to  gems  the  potent  figures  prescribed  by  Chael, 
Kagiel,  and  Rabanus  Maurus.  It  was  not  their  antiquity 
that  gave  the  sole  virtue  to  these  gems,  for  we  have  abun- 
dance of  sigils  and  charms  cut  iu  metal  of  ostentatiously 
Gothic  manufacture.  Inasmuch  as  gems,  from  their  inherent 
virtues,  were  esteemed  an  infinitely  more  potent  vehicle  for 
similar  arcana  than  the  inoperative  metal,  the  very  fact  of 

>  Fi{[iired  in  Uw  Aicbmeologioal  Jounul,  voL  xxi.  p.  2T5. 
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their  not  occurring  upon  gems  conclusively  proves  the  in- 
capacity of  the  age  for  bringing  that  material  into  use. 

The  completest  example  known  of  a  mediseval  talisman  is 
one  figured  by  Caylus  (Rec.  d'Antiq.  vi.  p.  404,  pi.  130) :  a  gold 
ring,  in  shape  a  plain  four-sided  hoop,  weighing  63  grains, 
and  found  in  cutting  turf  a  league  from  Amiens,  in  1763. 
Each  side  is  occupied  by  a  line  of  Lombardic  letters,  in  seem- 
iogly  corrupt  Greek,  mixed  up  with  easily  recognisable 
Gnostic  titles. 

-4-  OEQVTAA    +    SAQRA    +    HO<iOC;RA  +   lOTHE  + 

HENAVEAET 
-t-OCCINOMOC  +  ON  +  IKC-I-HOQOTE  +  BANQVES  + 

ALPHA  TIB 
+  ANA   +   EENETON    +    AtRIE   +  OIPA   +  AQLA    + 

OMEIQA  +  ADONAI 
-I-  HEIEPNATHOI  +  QEBAI  +  QVTQVTTA  +  tEOTHlN 

In  most  of  these  spells,  the  letters  QVQVTTA  seem  to 
form  an  essential  part.  To  give  other  and  full  examples  of 
cognate  formnlse : — 

The  first  covers  the  shank  of  a  silver  ring  of  the  four- 
teenth century  (from  Berne),  on  the  ^e  of  which  is  cut  the 
Ave  Maria  in  disjointed  letters  :  h-YRYRRAQVQVBErAL 
TERAMIALPLAEZERAE,  The  second,  a  silver  brooch 
(Waterton  Coll.)  has  on  tho  upper  side,  +EZERA-  EZERA  • 
ERAVERAGAN  •  -l-QVQVRALTERANI  ■  ALPHA  •  ET  •  W. 
On  the  flat  surface  underneath,  H-AOTVONO  OIO  MO 
OOIO  AV.  A  silver  ring  (Collegio  Romano),  reads  -I-  MEL 
+  QEREL-I-QOT-I-QVT+HAI  +  DABIR+HABER+HEBER. 

A  clue  is  given  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  these  inter- 
minable  formuls,  though  not  as  to  their  exact  meaning^  by 
our  knowledge  that  the  very  popular  EBERDIABER  is  no- 
thing more  than  an  aid  to  memory,  each  letter  being  the  initial 
of  the  word  beginning  each  verse  of  a  prayer,  protective 
i^nst  the  plague,  written  in  Latin.*  But  the  awful  AQLA, 
that  most  potent  of  all  exorcisms,  is  compounded  of  the  ini- 
tials of  the  Hebrew  Atha  Gebir  Leilam  Adonai.  "  Thou  art 
mighty  for  ever,  0  Lord  1 "  Mottoes  so  composed  go  back  very 
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&r ;  witness,  the  famous  inscription  on  tlie  banner  which 

gave  their  name  to  the  Maccabees,  Mi   Camonah  Baalim 

Jehovah.     "  Who  amongst  the  gods  is  like  unto  JehoTah ! " 

Another  example  (and  of  more  recent  date)  that  tends  to 

illustrate  the  construction  of  these  mystic  forms,  composed 

entirely  out  of  initials,  intended  for  no  deeper  purpose  than 

to  assist  the  memory  in  reciting  the  words  of  the  prescribed 

charm  or  prayer,  is  furnished  by  the  "Cross  of  St.  Benedict," 

often  stamped  upon  a  medal  so  as  to  read  both  vertically  and 

horizontally.     The  vertical  letters  stand  for 

C,        s.       "Crux  sancta  sit  mihi  lux;"  the  horizontal 

S  for  "  Ne  demon  eit  mihi  dux ; "  the  lettera 

N  D  S  M  D     in  the  four  cantons  for  "Crux  sancti  Petri 

ly.  Benedicti."       Around      runs      the      legend 

P.  B.       VRSNSMVSMQLIVB— being  the    initials  in 

'"  the  quatrain, 

"  Vade  retro  Satana, 
Ne  Biiade  mihi  vana 
SuDt  mala  quae  libaa. 
Ipse  veaena  bibas." 

Lastly,  we  have  an  astrological  spell,  of  admirable  efficacy, 
for  it  is  produced  by  each  planet  contributing  his  own  initial 
to  make  up  the  mystic  SIMSVM  : 

"  PoBt  S I M  S V  M  sequitur  septima  Luna  subest" 

Some  Hebrew  exorcism  is  probably  expressed  in  the 
BBPPNENA  ordered  by  Solomon  to  be  engraved  on  a  brass 
or  iron  ring,  to  be  set  with  a  jasper  representing  a  man's 
head,  and  which  gave  the  wearer  protection  in  travel,  succees 
at  court,  &c,,  &c.  IHS  NAZARENVS  was  very  good  against 
epilepsy,  and  therefore  is  still  frequently  met  with  on  silver 
rings  of  later  mediaeval  make  ;  so  was  the  verse 

"Vulnera  quinque  Dei  sunt  medicina  meL" 

But  the  mMt  notable  of  all  prophylactics  for  this  disease  was 
the  letter  T  with  the  legend  ANAZAPTA .  DEI .  EMANUEL.  In 
the  Devonshire  Cabinet  is  a  cameo  converted  into  an  amulet, 
by  the  addition  of  this  word,  the  meaning  whereof  is  as  yet 
shrouded  in  night,  "  res  alta  nocte  et  caligine  mersa."  But 
no  charm  was  of  greater  force  according  to  the  saying, 
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"  Est  mala  mon  oapta  cum  dioitnr  Ammazapta, 
AnaDazapta  ferit  ilium  qui  Itedere  qnterit.  " 

The  belief  in  the  virtue  of  the  letter  that  accompanies  the 
spell,  the  Egyptian  Tau,  or  "  Tau  mysticum,"  goes  back  to 
the  remotest  antiquity.  Although  undoubtedly  originating  in 
the  hieroglyphic  "Sign  of  Life,"  otherwise  the  "crux  aosata," 
yet  the  Christian  source  of  name  and  notion  was  afforded 
by  Bzekiel  (ix.  4) :  "Go  through  the  midst  of  the  city, 
through  the  midst  of  Jenisfdem,  and  set  a  mark  (lit.  "  a  Tau  ") 
upon  the  foreheads  of  the  men  that  sigh  and  that  cry  for  all 
the  abominations  that  be  done  in  the  midst  thereof."  Where 
the  Vulgate  actually  reads  "  Signa  eis  Tau,"  perhaps  from  a 
tradition  of  the  true  meaning  of  the  word.  It  is  a  remark- 
able ezemphfication  of  the  persistency  of  ancient  behefe, 
amidst  all  the  apparent  revolutions  of  religious  creeds,  that 
this  symbol,  after  figuring  in  the  Bacchic  Mysteries,  ^ould 
have  been  universally  accepted  by  mediffival  faith  as  the 
very  "Signet  of  the  Living  God"  mentioned  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse. In  the  painted  glass  at  S.  Denjs,  the  Angel  was  figured 
stamping  the  seal  upon  the  forehead  of  the  elect :  the  legend 
explaining  the  subject  as  SIQNVM  TAV.  The  same  mark 
ia  the  distinctive  lodge  of  St.  Anthony,  an  Egyptian  hermit 
be  it  remembered,  and  in  the  old  Greek  paintings  is  always 
coloured  blue} 

The  phrase  "  I  H  S  autem  tranaiens  per  medium  illorum 
ibat,"  was  a  safeguard  against  all  dangers  in  travelling  both 
by  sea  and  land.  "  And  therefore  seyen  some  men  when 
thei  dreden  them  of  thefes  on  any  way,  or  of  enemyes, 
'Jesus  autem,  &c.'  in  tokene  and  mynde  that  our  Lord 
passed  through  oute  of  the  Jewes'  cmeltie  and  scaped  safely 
fro  hem.  So  surely  mowen  men  passen  the  perele  of  tbefes. 
And  than  say  men  2  vers  of  the  pseaume,  3  sithes,  '  Irruat 
super  eos  formido  et  paror  In  magnitudine  brachii  tui.  Do- 
mine.  Fiant  immobiles  quasi  lapis  donee  pertranseat  populus 
tuus  Domino  donee  pertranseat  populus  tuus  iste  quern  pos- 

'  Th«  ootnplet*  diatioh  it  engnved  on  Uut  the  T  amu  waa  the  mark  raceivad 
a  Kold  ring,  fouod  in  »  tomb  at  Uilan      by  the  lliUiTiuoiitB  ddoq  their  foreheada 


Vaterton  CotlecUon).     The  nwreat  ap-  at  the  time  of  iDitiatioa.    He  addjs  that 

proiimatioD  to  a  meaning  that  ft  tbtj  the  preaent  Haeonio  jewel  of  the  o.  a.  ia 

Irarned  Hebraiit  can  elicit  from  anana-  the  same  (Tmbol,  tbnoe  combined  thua, 

xapla  is  ■  The  Joy  of  Shapta."  _,      The  three  ordera  of  the  Egyptian 

*  Clai^aoQ  atatw  (but  without  giving  lIu    inierthood  had  tor  badgea  respeo- 

Ilia  authority — a  d^ect   pomding   the  *"     ''    tively  the  cirole)   interpreted  aa 

whole  of  bia  learned  memoir  on  the  aym-  ugni^ringthemn;  the  triangle,  Jiloinire; 

bolioal  endenoe  of  the  Temple  Churoh),  and  t^a  tau,  tienuU  lift, 
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sedisti.'  And  thanne  may  thei  passe  vithouten  peine." 
(Manderille,  Chap.  X.)  Edward  III.  put  tbese  same  words 
for  a  legend  or  motto  upon  his  gold  noble  in  memory  of  his 
miraculous  escape  in  the  great  naval  fight  off  Sluys,  an  erent 
also  commemorated  by  the  type  of  the  obverse,  the  king  fully 
armed  standing  in  a  ship.  But  the  same  words  being  likewiae 
regarded  in  those  times  as  an  alchemical  axiom,  they  were 
construed  into  a  testimony  to  the  then  current  story  that 
Raymond  LuUy,  the  famed  possessor  of  the  Fhilosoj^er^s 
Stone,  had  made  (being  shut  up  in  tilie  Tower  till  he  com- 
plied) the  amount  of  gold  required  for  the  new  coinage. 

Equally  popular,  too,  was  the  figure  of  St  Christopher, 
and  for  very  good  reason,  so  long  as  people  beheved  in  the 
distich — 

"  ChriBtophori  faciem  die  quociinque  tueris 
lUo  uempe  die  mala  morte  non  mtKieris." 

The    eai*liest    to   make    its    appearance  amongst  these 
spells,  and  occurring  the  most  frequently  of  them  all,  is — 
QVTTV.  THEBAL .  EBAL .  ADROS  .  (VOROS .)  MADROS. 

in  which  one  is  tempted  to  discover  the  similarly  sounding 
Hebrew  words,  signifying  time,  the  world,  vanity,  seek  after, 
souffht,  in  the  sense  of  "  time  flies,  the  world  is  vanity,  seek 
after  what  is  worth  seeking  for."  And  this  interpretation 
is  rendered  more  plausible  by  what  Baccius  (De  Gemmis) 
mentions  under  "  Topazius,"  that  Hadrianus  Oulielmus  of 
Naples  possessed  one  engraved  in  "  antique  "  Roman  letters, 
wim  the  maxim  to  much  the  same  efi'ect  "  Natura  deficit, 
Fortuna  mutatur,  Deus  omnia  cemit."  But  inasmuch  as 
such  aphorisms,  and  couched  in  that  language,  have  no 
precedent  amongst  existing  relics  of  ancient_  superstitions,  I 
more  than  suspect  that  Baccius'  antique  Roman  letters  meant 
the  Ijombardic,  quite  obsolete  in  his  day,  when  the  true 
antique  alphabet,  revived,  was  alone  in  use  ;  and,  moreover, 
that  we  have  here  the  true  interpretation  of  the  enigma 
which  h&a  so  long  puzzled  archEeologists.  Besides  the  ob- 
vious correspondence  in  the  sense,  there  seems  an  intentional 
agreement  in  the  number  of  syllables  in  each  legend.  Epi- 
phanius  (Hseres.  xxv.)  laughs  at  the  fondness  of  the  Gnostics 
for  certain  Hebrew  words,  the  sound  of  which  had  struck 
their  ear  as  fi-aught  with  deep  mystery,  although  in  fact  of 
utterly  trivial  import.     "Attempting  to  impose  upon  the 
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imaginattoD  of  the  unlearned  by  the  terror  of  the  Karnes, 
and  the  fictitious .  barbaric  sound  of  the  appellations,  they 
give  to  one  of  the  Powers  the  title  "  Caulau  cauch,"  words 
taken  from  Isaiah  (xviiL),  and  signifying  there  nothing  more 
than  "hope  upon  hope."  Nevertheless,  the  sound  of  ADROS, 
VOROS,  irresistibly  reminds  the  ear  of  the  invocation  to  the 
Agatbodfemon  Cunphis  in  the  Hartwell  House  Collection, 
APTOC  HEINH  YAWP  AI'fH.  and  that  some  amongst 
mediaeval  spells  contain  fragments  of  corrupted  Qreek  is  a 
fact  that  cannot  be  disputed.^ 

CASPAR  or  lASPAR,  MELCHIOR.  BALTASAR,  the  tradi- 
tional names  of  the  Three  Magi,  yet  more  famed  as  the 
"  Three  Kings  of  Cologne,"  was  an  inscription  for  rings  and 
cups,*  almost  as  much  in  vogue  as  the  words  last  discussed. 
The  importance  so  long  attached  to  these  names  of  the 
"  Wise  Men  out  of  the  East,"  is  evidently  connected  with 
some  reminiscences  of  the  former  Mithraic  worship  so  pre- 
valent throughout  the  later  empire,  there  being  every  reason 
to  accept  Seel's  plausible  hypothesis  ("  Mithra ")  that  under 
the  cloak  of  Mithraiciam  early  Christianity  first  grew  up  and 
flourished  in  Gaul  and  Germany,  secure  from  molestation 
from  the  older  national  creeds.  Or  again,  the  same  reverence 
may  have  had  its  source  at  a  later  period  in  Manich»Lsm, 
which  was  itself  only  a  modification  of  the  Zoroastrian 
doctrine,  for  Manes  was  put  to  death  as  a  heretic  by  the 
decree  of  the  oecumenical  council  of  Magi,  convoked  by 
Varanes  II.  to  consider  the  nature  of  his  new  teaching.  The 
Magi,  therefore,  professional  brethren  of  the  writer,  may  well 
be  supposed  to  have  played  a  very  conspicuous  part  in  the 
"  (Jospel  of  Manes,"  now  unfortunately  lost.  When  their 
names  were  first  published  cannot  be-  ascertained  ;  they  do 
not  occur  where  one  would  naturally  expect  to  find  them,  in 
the  "  Gospel  of  the  Infancy,"  which  gives  bo  particular  an 
account  of  their  visit  to  Bethlehem.  They  had  been  led 
thither  by  a  prophecy  of  Zerdmkt,  and  received  irom 
Mary,  in  requital  for  their  offerings,  the  infant's  swaddfing- 
clothes,  of  which  present  the  result  is  thus  narrated.'    "  On 

<   For     example     AQIOS.0.THE09.  ]«*gua  UdroB  are   laxatA   amoDgst  Uia 

AqlOS  .  ATUAKATOS.  (nordu  from  the  fint  aportlea  of  Uie  AltdganBea. 

Mau  •anice)   oftan  occur,  more  or  leas  '  Aa  upon  the  aUTer  rim  of  a  ohalioe- 

diatoiied,  on  ringa  of  this  kind.    Bjzui-  ahaped  goblet  amongst  the  Father  plat^ 

tine  influence  long  eontinued  to  tinge  the  Cinema  Chriati  Coll^,  Cambiidgs. 

■upentition  of    the  Franks.      Niquitu  *  Qoepel  oi  the  Infancy,  ch.  ui 
{Nicetat)  ol  ConataQtiiiopIa  and  his  col- 
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their  return  their  kings  and  princes  came  to  them,  inquiring 
what  they  had  seen  and  done.  .  .  .  But  thej  produced  the 
Bwaddling-cloth  which  St.  Mary  had  given  to  them  ;  on 
account  whereof  they  kept  a  feast,  and  having,  accordiug  to 
the  custom  of  their  country,  made  a  fire,  they  worshipped  it. 
And  casting  the  swaddling-cloth  into  the  fire,  the  fire  took  it 
and  kept  it  And  when  the  fire  was  put  out,  they  took  forth 
the  swaddling-cloth  unhurt  as  much  as  if  the  fire  had  not 
touched  it.  Then  they  began  to  kiss  it,  and  put  it  upon 
their  heads  and  their  eyes,  saying, — '  This  is  certainly  an 
undoubted  truth,  and  it  is  really  surprising  that  the  fire 
could  not  hum  it  and  consume  it'  Then  they  took  it  and, 
with  the  greatest  respect,  laid  it  up  amongst  their  treasures." 

The  notion  that  the  Three  Kings  typify  the  three  andent 
divisions  of  the  earth — the  first  being  painted  as  an  Euro- 
pean, the  second  an  Asiatic,  the  third  a  Negro — seems 
borrowed  from  some  ancient  representation  of  the  same 
regions  paying  their  homage  at  the  "  Birth  of  Mithras,"  the 
Natale  InvicH,  celebrated  on  the  25th  day  of  December. 
Hence  arose  the  restriction  of  their  number  to  three,  although 
that  of  the  "  wise  men  "  is  nowhere  specified  by  either  the 
canonical  or  the  apocryphal  evangelists.  Their  traditional 
names  in  fact  appear  from  their  marked  analogy  to  the  attri- 
butes of  the  Solar  deity  to  have  been  originally  no  more  than 
the  regular  epithets  of  Mithras  himself ;  Caspar  signifying  the 
White  one;  Melchior,  King  of  light;  Baltasar  (the  Vulgate 
form  of  Belshazzar),  the  Lord  of  treasitres.  And  the  origin 
of  our  festival  of  Christmas  Day  is  best  stated  in  the  words 
of  S.  Chrysostom  himself  (Hom.  zxxi.),  "On  this  day  the 
birthday  of  Christ  was  lately  fixed  at  Rome,  in  order  that 
whilst  the  heathens  frero  occupied  in  their  profane  cere- 
monies the  Christians  might  perform  their  holy  rites  undis- 
turbed ....  But  they  call  this  day  '  The  Birthday  of  the 
Invincible  One  : '  who  is  so  invincible  as  the  Lord  that  over^ 
threw  and  vanquished  Death  "i  Or,  because  they  style  it  the 
'  Birthday  of  the  Sun.'  He  is  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  of 
whom  Malachi  saith,  '  Upon  you,  fearful  ones,  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness  shall  arise  with  healing  in  his  wings.' " 

The  very  popular  spell,  already  considered,  is  met  with 
under  many  and  strangely-distorted  forms ;  being  either 
corrupted  through  ignorance,  or,  what  is  more  probable, 
purposely  disguised  by  the  insertion  of  a  foreign  letter  iu 
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each  word.  For  example,  a  gold  ring  lately  exhumed  in  an 
old  castle,  co.  Limerick,  reads, — 

+  ADROCS . VOROCS . AOROCS . TEBRAL. 

+  TQVSTVS  .  qVS  ,  TAMQVE. 

■where,  for  some  mystic  reason,  the  C,  thrice  inserted, 
greatly  alters  the  appearance  of  the  familiar  charm.  Another, 
in  the  Collection  of  the  Eoyal  Irish  Academy,  actually  intro- 
duces genuine  Greek  letters,  although  there  is  every  reason 
for  supposing  that  the  groundwork  of  the  formula  remains 
substantially  the  same. 

+ nopoc .  svoRcos .  nopcos .  terral. 

QVSQYSqVSTRMQVET. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  such  useful  defences  of  our 
liousebolds  should  hare  been  allowed  to  fall  into  oblivion  as 
'were  the  spells  alluded  to  by  Pope  in  his  lines, 

**  One  BJngB  the  fur,  but  songs  no  longer  move. 
No  rat  is  riiymed  to  death,  nor  mtud  to  love."  ' 

Spells  contrived  especially  for  the  destruction  of  noxious 
animals  were  perhaps  amongst  the  oldest  of  their  kind ; 
Virgil  has 

"  FrigidoB  in  pratie  cantondo  rumpitor  anguiB."  ' 
Justin  Martyr  likewise*  mentions,  with  manifestly  the 
fullest  belief  in  their  efficacy,  the  rekitTfiara  made  by  Apol- 
lonius  Tyaneus  against  mice,  and  wild  beasts ;  accounting 
for  the  fact,  by  that  philosopher's  deep  knowledge  of  the 
secrets  of  nature.  Gaffarel  quotes  Jonctinus  that  "  Nicolas 
of  Florence,  a  religious  man,  made  an  amulet  for  driving 
away  gnats  under  a  certain  constellation,  in  certain  de-- 
terminate  forms ;  be  made  use  of  the  constellation  Saturn 
in  a  bodily  shape,  and  he  thereby  drove  away  the  gnats." 
Something  of  the  kind  yet  survives  in  the  East :  the  Persians 
manage  to  scare  away  cockroaches  by  vmting  up  the  name 
of  the  cockroach  king.  Kabikaj,  in  the  places  infested  by 
his  subjects.  In  the  Univei-sity  Library  at  Cambridge  may 
be  seen  a  Persian  MS.  thus  defended  against  their  attacl^ 
by  this  venerated  name,  inscribed  thrice  upon  its  cover — how 
invaluable  an  ornament  to  a  London  kitchen,  supposing  the 
title  to  retain  its  power  over  those  dusky  colonists  from 
the  Indies  I 

1  Dr.  Donna'a  Sftt.  IL  *  Qunit.  xxir. 
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II.  2.  Walter  Maschkrbl,  second  boo  of  Walter  tbe 
Deacon,  'was,  with  his  father,  his  brother  Alexander,  and 
their  sister  Edith,  founder  of  Wikes  Nunnery. 

Morant  [II.  457]  cites  a  Walter  Makerell  and  Ermegard 
bis  wife  as  grantors  of  the  manor  of  Bircho  in  Kirby,  E^x, 
to  the  abbey  of  St.  Osyth,  of  which  Bishop  Bichard  de 
Belmis  of  London  was  the  founder  before  1118  ;  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  among  the  Wikea  charters,  one  by  Alex- 
ander de  Waham  is  addressed  to  Bishop  Richard,  and  tested 
by  Abel,  Abbot  of  St.  Osyth,  who  also  tested  a  charter  by 
William  son  of  Robert  de  Hastings,  in  which  the  gift  by 
Walter  Mascherel  is  recorded.  .Abel  is  omitted  by  Newcourt, 
but  was  probably  the  second  abbot,  dating  from  1123. 

Ermegard  seema  to  have  been  an  heiress,  for  about  1165 
in  the  honour  of  Boulogne  the  fee  of  Ermegard  Malkrell 
stood  at  two  knights'  fees,  of  which  one  was  in  Colun  and 
Legre  in  Essex.  Which  of  the  many  Coins  this  was  does 
not  appear.  The  Deacon's  property  included  a  place  of  that 
name  [Lib.  Nig.  I.  391,  Teat,  de  Nev.  274-5].  The  other 
of  these  fees  was  held  by  the  Abbot  of  St.  Osyth,  which 
house  seems  to  hare  bad  friendly  relations  with  the  Deacon's 
deacendants. 

It  has  been  shown  that  Robert  d'  Estan  or  Mascherel  bore 
also  the  name  and  was  ancestor  of  a  family  of  Hastings ; 
there  is,  therefore,  nothing  improbable  in  Hastings  having 
been  also  a  designation  of  his  brother  Walter,  and  to  show 
that  this  was  really  so,  it  vrill  be  convenient  to  take  the 
recc^ized  pedigree  of  the  Barons  Hastings  and  trace  it 
upwards  towards  its  source. 

The  pedigree  of  Hastings  in  Dugdale's  Baronage  com- 
mences with  William  de  Hastings,  Lord  of  Ashley  in  Norfolk, 
and  steward  to  Henry  I.,  whom  he  makes  father  of  Hugh  de 

>  CoDcluded  from  p.  139. 
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Hastings  vho  married   Erneburga  de  Flamvile,  and   v/&a 
direct  ancestor  of  the  earls  of  Pembroke. 

The  same  eminent  genealogist,  howeVer,  in  bis  History  of 
Warwickshire,  under  the  head  of  Fillongley,  commences  with 
Walter  de  Hastings,  who.  be  says,  married  Ha'wisin,  and 
was  father  of  Hugh. 

About  Hawiaia  there  can  be  no  doubt,  since  she  appears 
in  the  three  original  charters  printed  in  the  Monasticon,  but 
Walter  may'haTe  had  two  wires,  in  which  case  the  presump- 
tion is  rather  that  Hawisia  was  the  first  and  mother  of  lus 
children. 

ITicholas.  in  his  Extinct  Peerage,  follows  the  Baronage, 
and  makes  William  the  first  baron  by  tenure,  and  Hugh  the 
second. 

Kyton  who,  in  his  History  of  Shropshire  [V.  131],  has 
given  a  most  valuable  memoir  of  the  earUer  members  of  the 
baronial  house,  commences  with  a  William  de  Hastings, 
dead  in  11 30,  who  married  the  heiress  of  Maurice  de  Windsor, 
and  was  father  of  Ralph,  dead  in  1165,  s.  p.,  and  Hugh  who 
married  the  Flamrille  heiress. 

Fillongley,  the  chief  seat  of  the  Barons  Hastings  until 
their  match  with  Cantelupe  installed  then  at  Abergavenny, 
was,  at  Domesday,  possessed  by  Robert  Dispensator,  from 
whom  it  passed  to  Marmion,  who  enfeoffed  in  it  Walter  de 
Hastings.  That  Walter  was  a  landowner  in  that  part  of 
Warwickshire  is  proved  by  the  grants  of  land  of  his  wife 
Athawisia  or  Hawise  to  Polesworth  Nunnery,  of  which  they 
■were,  virtually,  the  founders.  Their  charter,  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.,  1100-1135,  is  confirmed  by  Roger,  Bishop  of 
Lichfield,  1129-1148.  Walter  therefore  was  married,  and 
in  possesaioQ  of  his  estate  between  1129  and  1135,  and  was 
clearly  the  predecessor,  and  probably  the  father,  of  William, 
and  grandfather  of  Ralph  and  Hugh  de  Hastings,  who  held 
the  Fillongley  lands.  The  above  date  is  also  consistent  with 
Walter  being  a  younger  son  of  the  Deacon,  vho  was  living 
at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  survey. 

It  has  also  been  shown  that  the  patronage  of  Wykes,  held 
by  Robert,  did  not  descend  to  his  daughter,  but  passed  to 
Ralph  de  Hastiugs,  his  brother.  Ralph  could  not  have  been 
Ralph  Lord  Hastings,  because  the  baron  was  dead  in  1165, 
and  the  deed  showing  the  passage  of  the  advowson  to  Ralph 
is  witnessed  by  Godfrey  de  LoTaine,  who  did  not  become 
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connected  with  the  &mily  till  1200-1.  This  then  does  not 
estabtieh  a  connection  between  the  two  lines.  That  must  be 
sought  nearer  to  tber  root  of  the  tree. 

Among  the  very  numerouB  manors  and  fees  which  be- 
longed either  in  demesne  or  as  chief  lords  to  the  Barons 
Hastings  there  was  none,  for  many  centuries,  in  Essex.  It 
was  not  until  the  49  Edward  III.,  1375-6  or  the  year  before, 
that  the  following  fees  are  recorded  as  bolden  by  John  de 
Hastings,  Earl  of  Pembroke.  In  Essex,  Furley,  Theydon- 
Qemon,  Leyes,  Bachden,  Wikes,  Chesterford  ;  and  also  for 
the  first  time  in  Dorset,  Gadmanstott ;  in  Essex,  Brumte ;  and 
in  Beds,  Blunbam  manor  and  its  church  [Inq.  F.  m.  49 
Edward  m.} 

Now  most  of  these  were  the  fees  of  Walter  the  Deacon, 
and  parts  of  the  barony  of  Robert  de  Hastings,  his 
son ;  and  a  few  years  before,  30  Edward  III.,  1356-7, 
Matthew  de  Lovaine  held  in  Essex,  Wikes,  \  fee ;  Weylond, 
^  fee ;  Bromley,  etc. ;  and  in  Dorset,  Godmerston,  4  fees. 
In  Suffolk,  Cestreford-parva,  Bemeston,  ^  fee ;  Stowe-maiket^ 
\  fee ;  Eystan-ad-turrim  church ;  Boldeston  and  Drencheston 
churches ;  £ystan-ad-turrim  manor,  held  of  the  honour  of 
Windsor  ;  and  Bildeston  [Ibid.  30  Edward  III].  About  Uus 
time  the  Lovaines  ended  in  an  heir  female,  and  it  was  pro- 
bably on  this  occasion  tbat  the  feudal  superiority  over  Wikee^ 
Bromley,  Godmerston,  and  Chesterford,  passed  to  the  lords 
Hastings  as  the  male  heirs.  When  Furley  passed  does  not 
appear ;  but  this  also  they  had.  Easton-ad-turrim,  which 
came  with  the  Windsor  heiress,  and  did  not  descend  from 
the  Deacon,  did  not  pass. 

Further,  the  advowson  of  Wikes,  which  did  not  descend 
to  Delicia,  also  is  found  at  the  same  time  Tested  in  John  de 
Hastings ;  and  Morant  states  that  a  certain  ^  fee  in  Wikes, 
held  by  the  father  of  Delicia  and  his  ancestors,  descended  to 
and  was  held  by  the  prioress  of  Wikes,  of  John  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke in  1374,  together  with  a  fee  in  Parley  [Mor.  II. 
34?]. 

Why  this  passage  of  the  fees  on  the  extinction  of  the 
Lovaines  did  not  take  place  when  the  male  line  of  Bobert 
de  Hastings  failed  in  Delicia  has  not  been  ascertained,  neither 
is  it  known  what  took  place  on  the  death  of  Balph  the 
brother  of  Robert ;  but  the  circumstances  stated  point  to  a 
common  ancestor  in  Walter  the  Deacon  for  Hastings  of 
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EastoD  and  Hastings  of  Fillongloy,  and  the  identity,  there- 
fore, of  Walter  Mascherel  with  Walter  de  Hastings.  Morant, 
who  had  access  to  many  charters  and  early  documents  con- 
nected with  Essex,  and  was  very  competent  to  make  use  of 
them,  was  of  this  opinion  [II.  466]. 

Adopting  this  conclusion,  Walter  the  Deacon  will  he  the 
founder  of  the  haronial  house,  and  Walter  Mascherel  his  Bon 
identical  with  Walter  of  Fillongley,  and,  by  Ermegard  his 
wife,  father  of — 

III.  William  de  Habtinos,  who  is  called  by  Dugdale 
"Steward  to  King  Henry  the  First"  [Bar.  I.  574].  This 
was  an  hereditary  office  held  by  serjeantry,  and  attached  to 
the  manor  of  Ashley  or  Ashill,  in  Waneland  Hundred  in 
Norfolk,  the  duty  being  the  charge  of  the  napery  used  at  the 
king's  coronatioQ. 

In  Domesday,  "Asscelea  tenuit  Aluricus  tegnus  Heroldi 
tempore  regis  Edwardi  ii.  carrucas  terrse."  It  was  among 
the  manors  of  Earl  Ralph  Guader,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
surrey  held  in  capite  by  Bernerus  arbalistariua  [II.  268]. 
How  the  manor  passed  to  William  de  Hastings  does  not 
appear,  nor  indeed  is  there  contemporary  evidence  that  he 
held  it.  It  is  no  doubt  this  Wilham  who,  with  Robert  de 
Venoiz,  claimed,  without  success,  before  Henry  I.  the  office 
of  "Magistratns  Marescalcise "  against  John,  son  of  Gilbert 
the  Mareschal,  ancestor  of  Mareschal  Earl  of  Pembroke 
[Madox  H.  of  Exch.  I.  46].' 

The  Liber  Niger  attributes  to  William  de  Hastings  2  fees 
under  Earl  Ferrars,  held  temp.  Hy.  I.  by  Robert  de  Chartres 
and  Henry  de  Cunegeston,  and  1  fee  in  Warwickshire  of  the 
old  feoffment,  which  is,  of  course,  Fillongley. 

This  William  died  before  1130,  hsTing  married  the  sister, 
and  in  her  children  the  heir,  of  Maurice  de  Windsor,  and 
through  him  of  Ralph  the  dapifer  or  steward  of  St.  Edmund's 
Abbey.  In  1115-19  Alboldus,  Abbot  of  St.  Edmund's,  gave 
to  Maurice  de  Windleshoro  the  whole  land  which  Ralph  his 
predecessor  held  as  dapifer,  besides  an  addition  of  2  knights' 
fees,  the  whole  heritage  of  Ifo  de  Gessyng.  Among  the  wit- 
nesses are  Robert  and  Reiaald  de  Wyndleshore  and  Walter 


•  It  appear*  from  a  charter  by  King  gUtn 
John  that  William  de  HasUnsB  and  Robert  Hem 
VaooJE  clumed  unBDOCeefully  the  "  Ha,. 
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de  OsavUle  [Brakelond,  p.  118],  There  is  also  a  charter  by 
■William,  probably  Rufus,  to-  the  Abbot  of  St.  Edmund's, 
notifying  the  concession  to  Ralph,  dapifer  to  the  Abbot,  of 
the  lands  of  Lidgate  and  Blunbam,  to  hold  of  the  abbey 
[Ibid,  118]. 

The  name  of  Maurice  de  Windsor  occurs  in  the  Pipe  Roll 
of  31  Henry  I.,  1130-1,  as  accounting  to  the  aheriffe  of 
Eases  and  of  Norfolk  [pp.  57-9,  95]. 

In  1130,  Maurice  and  his  wife  Egidia  gave  to  Hoxne 
Priory  in  Suffolk,  a  foundation  of  Bishop  Herbert  de  Losing 
about  1101,  the  chapel  of  St  Edmund  which  Ralph,  dapifer, 
had  built  anew,  that  therein  a  convent  of  monks  might  pray 
for  Ralph's  soul  [Taylor,  Mon.  p.  85].  Hoxne  was  a  cell  of 
Norwich.  As  the  office  was  hereditary,  the  foundation  of 
this  obit  indicates  almost  certainly  a  blood  relationship  be- 
tween Maurice  and  Ralph.  King  Stephen,  1135-1154,  con- 
firmed Maurice  in  the  lands  and  office  of  dapifer,  and  he 
probably  died  childless  in  that  reign  [Eyton,  Salop  V.  134]. 
William  was  the  father  certainly  of  Ralph  and  Hugh,  who 
succeeded  in  turn,  and  probably  of  3,  William,  4,  John,  and 
5,  Thomas.  It  is  uncertain  whether  these  three  sons  should 
be  placed  here  or  in  the  next  generation ;  and  as  Thomas 
was  without  doubt  ancestor  of  the  earla  of  Huntingdon,  the 
question  has  its  interest.  In  the  Harleian  MS.  3881  are 
transcripts  of  various  Hastings  charters,  in  one  of  which 
Henry,  son  of  John  de  Hastings,  confirms  to  Hugh  de  Hast- 
ings, Gissing,  "Quam  Johannes  de  Hastings  pater  mens 
dedit  Thoma  de  Hastings  patri  suo."  Here  then  we  have 
two  brothers,  John  and  Thomas,  and  their  two  sons,  Henry 
and  Hugh ;  John,  as  grantor,  evidently  the  elder.  That 
they  were  near  to  the  chief  of  the  Seneschal's  family  is  clear, 
because  they  had  Gissing,  which  had  only  been  acquired  in 
1115-19,  and  that  neither  of  them  was  the  chief  is  also 
known.  That  Thomas  and  his  son  Hugh  were  ancestors  of 
the  Huntingdon  line  is  certain,  the  question  is  only  to  what 
generation  did  Thomas  belong.  Now  it  appears  in  the  Pipe 
Roll  of  1  Richard  I.  [p.  183],  1189-90,  that  John  de  Hast- 
ings rendered  accompt  of  61(.  13a.  id.,  "  Pro  habenda  terra 
et  hereditate  Willielmi  de  Etton  fratria  sui."  John  and 
Thomas  therefore  had  a  brother  William  de  Etton,  that  is, 
William  de  Hastings  de  Etton,  who  is  entered  in  the  Liber 
Niger  as  "  Willelmus  de  Etona  apud  aliam  Budefiint  I  mili- 
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tern  de  maritagio  Annse,  uxoris  patris  met,"  and  this  he  held 
uDder  William  de  Windsore  in  Bucks,  about  1165  [Liber 
Niger,  I.  193]. 

But  William,  to  -whom  John  succeeded,  was  no  doubt  his 
elder  brother,  though  not  the  eldest,  since  the  Seneschals 
never  held  Etton,  and  are  never  at  this  period  designated 
save  by  their  proper  sir-name.  Thus,  then,  as  the  head  of 
the  family  in  the  third,  fifth,  and  sixth  generations,  or  from 
say  1100  to  1226,  was  a  William ;  and  as  it  was  not  the 
custom,  as  in  Wales,  to  repeat  the  same  name  with  brothers 
or  sisters,  William  can  only  have  belonged  to  the  fourth 
generation,  and  was  therefore  a  younger  or  the  third  son  of 
William  and  the  Windsor  heiress. 

This  also  would  account  for  his  having  a  fief  uuder  William 
de  Windsor,  and  in  the  midst  of  that  Windsor  property 
which  remained  in  the  main  line,  Maurice  probably  having 
been  a  cadet. 

IV.  Kalph  de  Hastings,  2nd  baron.  Steward  to  the 
Queens  of  Henry  I.  and  II.,  and  to  St.  Edmund's  Abbey. 
Probably  also  Steward  to  the  King,  as  Lord  of  the  Manor 
of  Ashley.  Kalph  is  a  name  occurring  elsewhere  in  the 
Hastings  family,  but  in  this  instance  it  may  have  been 
derived  from  the  Dapifer  who  is  styled  "  Avunculus  suus," 
and  was  probably  his  great  uncle. 

That  hifl  father  was  dead  before  1130  appears  from 
Ralph's  having  been  then,  31  Hen.  I.,  Steward  to  the  Queen, 
various  sums  standing  to  his  account  in  that  capacity  in  the 
Pipe  Roll,  as  well  as  in  the  succeeding  reign.  Thus,  2  Hen. 
IL,  1154-5,  he  has  11.  in  wine,  in  London,  for  the  use  of 
Henry,  the  King's  son,  his  sister,  and  his  aunt,  and  for  their 
corredy  61.  6«.  In  Middlesex  he  has  Is.  In  Surrey,  for  the 
Queen's  corredy,  70/.  In  Cambridgeshire,  20/.  for  wheat  in 
Fordham.  In  Bucks,  30/.  for  the  Queen's  corredy.  In 
Somerset,  in  Witeham,  10/.  In  Kent,  for  the  Queen's  cor- 
redy, 70/.  2i.  9rf.,  as  sheriff,  30/.  [Hist,  of  Exch.  I.  365]. 
There  are  also  similar  entries  for  the  two  succeeding  years, 
in  one  instance  with  Bernard  de  Chauvigni,  and  in  another 
with  Manasser  Biset,  when,  besides  other  sums,  they  receive 
for  the  Queen's  corredy,  and  for  a  robe  for  her  use,  from  the 
Sheriff  of  Hants,  16/.  2«.  IQd.  [Pipe  Rolls,  31  Hen.  I.,  p.  87. 
2,  3,  4,  Hen.  W.,  passim.'] 

S  Hen.  II.  Ralph  was  Sheriff  of  Kent,  and  was  allowed 
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30/.  for  Queen  Eleanor's  corredy,  and  for  that  of  the  King's 
eldest  son  [Pipe  £oU,  5  Hen.  II.].  These  accounta  also 
show  that  he  held  lands  in  Middlesex,  Berks,  and  Glou- 
cester, exempt  from  certain  imposts ;  and  20  librates  in 
Fordham,  Camb.,  and  10  in  Witeham,  Somerset  The 
Queen's  Stewardship  was  probably  not  hereditary. 

In  the  intermediate  reign  of  Stephen,  in  1152,  Balph  de 
Hastings  granted  to  the  Temple  the  manor  of  Hurst,  thence 
Temple-Hurst,  in  the  "West  Riding,  upon  which  a  Preceptory 
was  established.  This  grant  was  confirmed  by  Henry  de 
Lacy.  [Tanner,  Not.  Yorkshire,  LVIII.  New  Mon.  II.  551- 
2-6.] 

In  right  of  his  mother,  the  Windsor  heiress,  and  as  heir 
probably  of  Ralph  Dapifer,  Ralph  was  hereditary  Steward 
of  St.  Edmund,  and  held  the  fire  fees,  which  were  its  hand- 
some appanage.  Blomfield,  who  had  not  seen  the  Brakelond 
charters,  erroneously  derives  this  office  from  the  Flamriles, 
with  whom  the  family  of  Hasting  had  not  as  yet  inter- 
married. He  also  connects  this  honour  with  Gissing  Manor, 
near  Diss,  which  he  states  to  have  been  in  the  Abbots  of 
Bury  at  the  Conquest,  and  to  hare  been  granted  to  Fulcher 
for  life,  and  then  by  Abbot  Baldwin  to  Ricuard,  with  the 
stewardship  in  fee,  and  afterwards,  temp.  Hen.  I.,  to  Roger 
de  Flamvile.  The  grants  to  Fulcher  and  Ricuard  may  be 
true  ;  hut  for  all  that  appears,  the  first  connection  of  Gissing 
with  the  office  was  the  addition  of  the  two  fees  there  by 
Abbot  Albold  to  the  three  previously  held,  and  the  conso- 
lidation of  all  five  in  the  person  of  Maurice  de  Windsor. 
The  chief  lordship,  under  the  Abbey,  of  Gissing,  descended 
to  the  Earls  of  Pembroke,  but  a  mesne  fee  called  Hastings 
Manor,  in  Gissing,  was  vested  at  an  early  period  in  a  cadet  of 
the  family,  and  became  the  designation  of  the  ancestors  of 
the  Earls  of  Huntingdon,  who  were  for  centuries  Hastings 
of  Gissing,  and  indeed  owe  the  satisfactory  establishment 
of  their  descent  from  the  Barons  Hastings  mainly  to  their 
possession  of  this  manor. 

Ralph  had  from  Henry  11.,  about  1155,  a  charter  ad- 
dressed to  William,  Bishop  of  Norwich  and  the  King's 
servants  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Essex,  Beds,  and  Northampton, 
confirming  to  him  then  "  dapiFero  reginse,"  and  his  heirs,  the 
lands  of  Ralph  Dapifer  and  Maurice  de  Windloahore,  of 
whomsoever  and  wheresoever  held ;  and  especially  the  office 
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of  dapifer  to  St.  Edmuuda,  as  Ealph  and  Maurice  held  it. 
[Brakelond,  119.] 

Balph  de  Hastings,  though  omitted  by  Dugdale  and 
Nicholas,  was  evideothr  a  very  considerable  man,  much  is 
favour  with  Henry  II.,  upon  whom  he  was  frequently  in 
attendance,  as  shown  by  his  witnessing  divers  royal  charters. 
Fordham  and  Witeham  were  also  royal  gifts  [N.  Foedera,  I. 
41],  He  seems  to  have  held  lancb,  do  doubt  as  heir  of 
Maurice  de  Windsor,  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Essex,  Beds,  and 
Northampton,  and  in  Berks,  Dorset,  and^iddlesex,  in  which 
eight  counties,  in  the  Pipe  Roll  of  31  Hen.  I.,  he  is  excused 
Danegeld. 

He  died  childless,  and  either  single  or  a  widower,  as 
early  as  1165,  and  was  succeeded  by  William,  son  of  his 
brother  Hugh. 

IV.  2.  HuQEi  DE  Hastinqs,  who  died  before  his  elder 
brother,  and  therefore  did  not  himself  inherit,  was  enfeoffed 
in  half  a  hyde  of  land  in  Fillongley,  which  he  held  as  a 
quarter  of  a  knight's  fee.  About  1130  he  married  Eme- 
bui^a,  daughter  of  Eoger,  niece  of  Robert,  and  sister  and 
heir  of  Hugh  de  Flamvile,  with  whom  he  had  Aston-Flam- 
vile  and  a  large  estate  in  the  counties  of  Leicester,  Warwick, 
Bucks,  and  Middlesex.  Of  the  estates,  Burbach,  Birdiug- 
bury,  Barwell,  Sketchley,  Aston,  and  Stapkton,  houses  in 
Coventry,  and  a  croft  in  Willey,  held  by  the  service  of  two 
knight's  fees,  were  granted  about  1100  by  Robert  de  Limesi, 
Bishop  of  Coventry,  with  the  consent  of  his  Chapter,  and  of 
Henry  I.,  to  Robert  de  Flaravlle,  uncle  to  Emeburga,  a 
Norman  knight  attached  to  Hugh  de  Grantmaisnel  [Dugd. 
Bar.  I.  574.     Nich.  Leicest.  lY.  pt  2,  p.  445]. 

In  1130,  no  doubt  upon  his  marriage,  Hugh  accounted  to 
the  King  for  various  sums  ;  as  90  marks  of  silver  and  two 
destriers,  the  whole  as  balance  of  a  fine  for  the  land  and 
niece  of  Robert  de  Flamvile.  He  had  exemption  from 
Danegeld  for  the  property  in  four  counties  [Pipe  Roll,  31 
Hen.  I.     Eyton,  V.  136]. 

Flamvile,  or  de  Flamenvilla,  was  a  considerable  and  most 
appropriate  name  upon  the  Northumbrian  border  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  I.,  but  the  pedigree,  both  earlier  and  later, 
is  obscure.  Aston,  that  is,  Burbach,  then  within  that  parish, 
was  the  chief  seat  of  the  family  in  the  midland  counties. 
Norton  Hospital,  in  Yorkshire,  was  founded  about  1150  by 
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Roger  de  Flamvile,  and  the  Priories  of  Nostel  and  Iktaltou 
had  grants  from  him  and  bis  sons  William  and  Hugh.  In 
a  grant  by  the  latter  occur  the  woids  "  antequam  sororem 
meam  Matildam  Flamvile  Roberto  de  Hastings  matrimonio 
dedi ;"  so  that  there  was  a  second  match  between  the  fami- 
lies.    [N.  Mon.  II.  43,  818-19.] 

It  appears  from  the  Exchequer  Record  that  Aston  or 
Eeton  was  in  two  fees,  Hastings  and  Mowbray.  In  the  fee 
of  Hastings,  Robert  de  Flamvile  held  half  a  knight's  fee 
of  John  de  Hastings,  and  John  of  the  Prior  of  Coventij, 
and  the  Prior  of  the  King  [Inquia.  24  Edw.  I.].  The 
Hasting  moiety  was  therefore  divided.  The  lordship  of 
the  whole  hat^  and  the  enjoyment  of  one  quarter,  passed 
with  Emeburga  to  Hastings,  but  the  other  quarter  long 
continued  to  be  held  by  a  collateral  male  line  of  Flamyile ; 
And  Matilda,  who  married  Robert  de  Hastings  about  1250, 
seems  to  hare  belonged  to  it.  They  continued  to  hold  under 
the  elder  branch;  and,  in  1277,  Robert  de  Flamvile  liad 
lands  in  Aston  under  John,  Lord  Hastings  ;  and  oq  the 
death  of  the  last  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Sir  William  Flamvile 
had  a  grant  of  the  whole  manor,  which  his  daughter  and 
heir  carried  to  the  Turviles.  The  advowson  passed  to  tlie 
Greys,  as  did  Burbach,  and  was  the  burial-place  of  the 
Earls  of  Kent.  It  is  still  held  by  Earl  de  Qrey,  as  their 
heir  general  [Nichols,  IV.  pt  2.  pp.  447,  450.  N.  Mon.  II. 
367]. 

Birdingbury,  and  the  Church  of  Harwell,  were  granted 
by  Emeburga  to  Polesworth.  [Dug.  War.  799.]  The  oest 
of  Flamville  was  "  a  flame  of  fire."  The  arms.  Argent, 
a  maunch  gules,  may  have  given  rise  to  the  Hastings'  bear- 
ing, or  been  adopted  from  it,  or  the  coincidence  may  be 
accidental.  The  name  continued  in  Normandy,  where,  io 
1200,  Lohout  de  Flamvile  was  a  suitor  in  the  King's  court 
at  Caen.     [Rot.  Norm.  I.  13.] 

The  same  combination  of  a  maunch  in  the  arms  and  a 
flame  of  fire  as  a  crest,  occurs  in  the  family  of  Mansel  of 


It  was  probably  one  of  the  kinsmen  of  the  younger  line, 
who,  as  Robert,  son  of  Ralph  de  Flamvile  is  called  in  the 
Brakelond  Chronicle  Seneschal  of  Bury,  and  as  such  bad 
charge  of  the  Abbey  on  the  death  of  Abbot  Hugh,  15 
Nov.,  26  Hen.  11.,  1 1 80  ;  and  its  accounts  were  by  him  and 
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Itobert  de  Cokefield  reDdered  to  the  Sheriff  of  KorFolk. 
AI30,  as  Seneschal,  be  vritnessed  one  of  Abbot  Samson's 
charters.  No  doubt  he  was  actiag  for  WiUiain  de  Hastings, 
who  might  have  been  absent,  or  unable  to  act,  just  as  the 
SOD  of  William,  in  1182,  was  represented  by  his  uncle. 
Robert  died  two  years  afterwards. 

Hugh  de  Hastings  was  dead  in  1163,  shortly  before  his 
elderbrother.  His  children  were  : — 1.  William  ;  2.  Richard, 
Rector  of  Barwell.  Possibly  this  was  the  Richard  de  Has- 
tings who  was  of  the  royal  council,  and  witnessed  a  charter 
of  Henry  II.  to  Wikes  about  1130  ;  or  who,  about  the  same 
time,  is  described  as  "  Ricardus  de  Hastings  Milicio  Templi 
in  Anglia  minister  humilia,"  [Harl.  MS.  3881,]  and  who  is 
mentioned  in  the  Chronicle  of  Gervase  as  the  Templar  who 
with  Testis  de  St.  Ouen  prevailed  on  Becket  to  sign  the  Cus- 
toms of  Henry  II, ;  or  who  at  a  Temple  Chapter  granted 
to  Robert  de  Wic  certain  lands  in  Hackney  in  fee,  except* 
ing  four  acres  granted  to  that  Order  by  William  de  Hastings. 
[Chron.  Gerv.  p.  1386.  Rapin,  I.  227.  Lysona'  Env.  II. 
456.]  There  was  also  a  Richard  de  Hastings  about  1157, 
from  whom  the  Sheriff  of  London  rendered  an  account  of 
two  marks  of  gold  and  an  ounce  and  a  half,  and  still  he  owed 
six  ounces  and  a  half.  [Pipe  Roll,  4  Hen.  II.  p.  112.]  An- 
other Richard  de  Hastings  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the 
Order,  and  to  have  risen  to  its  head  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
II.  [Cole  Documents,  211.]  3.  Thomas  de  Hastings,  who 
acted  as  Seneschal  of  Bury  in  1182  for  Henry,  his  infant 
nephew,  and  upheld  his  rights  with  great  spirit.  Henry  is 
called  his  nephew,  "  nepos,"  but  if  this  term  be  used  for 
great  nephew,  which  is  possible,  this  is  the  same  Thomas 
who  is  shown  to  belong  to  the  preceding  generation,  and  to 
be  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Huntingdon. 

V.  William  db  Hastings,  third  Baron  Hastings  by  tenure, 
Lord  Steward  to  Henry  II.,  and  Seneschal  of  St.  Edmunds, 
was  recognized  as  heir  of  his  uncle  Ralph,  and  Seneschal,  by 
a  charter  of  Henry  II.,  1155-6,  confirming  "  Willielmo  de 
Hastyngs  dispensatori  meo,"  the  dapiferate  of  St.  Edmunds, 
with  Lynbam  and  Blunham,  &c.,  as  held  by  his  paternal 
uncle  Ralph  and  his  maternal  uncle  Maurice.  Eyton  cit-es 
another  charter  by  Henry  II.  to  this  Wilham,  confirming 
his  paternal  and  maternal  inheritance,  and  mentioning  Wil- 
liam bis  grandsire  and  Hugh  his  father  as  living   temp. 
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Hen.  I.,  and  Erneburga  deFlamvile  aa  his  mother.  [Brake- 
lond,  120.  Eyton,  V.  151.}  Like  his  uncle  Ralph,  he  seems 
to  have  been  about  the  Court.  At  Woodstock,  probablj  in 
March,  1163,  he  attested  a  royal  charter;  and  another, 
somewhat  later,  at  Le  Mans.  He  must  have  died  before 
April,  1182,  when  his  son  was  under  the  protection  of  his 
uncle  Thomas.  [Eyton,  V.  136,  Monast.  I.  518.  Karl. 
Chart.  43,  C.  53.] 

William  de  Hastings  married  Maud,  ■widow  of  William 
Ccimyn,  and  daughter  and  coheir  of  Thurstan  Banestre  of 
Cheshire.  The  rolls  of  parliament  [I.  p.  2]  record  a  Robert 
Banaster,  temp.  W.  C,  Either  of  Robert,  who  had  Richard, 
8.  p.,  Warin,  8.  p.,  and  Thurstan,  who  left  Robert  aged  one 
year  at  his  father's  death,  and  died  aged  24,  leaving 
Robert  Banaster  under  age,  6  Ed.  I.,  1278 ;  rather  a  brief 
pedigree  for  so  long  a  period.  Connected  with  these  was 
no  doubt  Richard  Banaster,  who  held  in  capite  Munslow 
and  Aston-Munslow,  co.  Salop,  in  1115,  and  was  a  Cheshire 
baron  under  Earla  Richard  and  Ranulph  Meschines.  Thurs- 
tnn,  father  of  Maud  Hastings,  was  his  heir,  perhaps  his  son. 
lie  witnessed  charters  of  the  Earls  of  Chester  in  1141-1154, 
and  was  a  baron  under  Ralph  Gernons,  holding  Aston  and 
Munslow.  Maud  had  probably  a  brother  Thurstan,  who 
died,  8.  p.,  and  certainly  a  sister  Margery,  who  had  Appleby, 
CO.  Leicester,  and  married  Richard  Fitz  Roger.  She  died 
1201,  leaving  a  daughter  only.  [Eyton,  V.  130.]  By  Maud 
William  had  Henry  and  William. 

To  William  has  been  given  a  second  wife,  Ida,  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Eu,  but  her  husband  was  a  Sussex  Hastings  ; 
and  Eyton,  whose  accuracy  cannot  be  questioned,  has  proved 
that  Maud  Banastre  survived  her  husband,  and  was  either 
living  a  widow  or  just  dead  in  June,  1222. 

VI.  Hbnbt  de  Hastinq8,  4th  baron.  Bom  1168.  Aged 
14,  1  April,  1182,  and  not  as  yet  knighted,  when  his  uncle 
Thomas,  with  a  great  retinue  of  knights,  took  him  to  St. 
Edmunds,  and  there  claimed  for  him  the  seneschalship  irom 
Abbot  Samson. 

In  1190,  being  of  full  age,  he  accompanied  King  Richard 
to  Palestine,  having  remission  of  the  scutage  due  upon  his 
fees  held  of  St.  Edmunds.  [Pipe  Roll,  Norf  and  Suff.  3  R.  I.] 
He  died  1194,  and  was  succeeded  by  bis  brother  William. 

VI.  2.  William  db  Hastings,  5th  baron  Hastings,  Steward 
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of  the  Household  and  Seneschal  of  St.  Edmunds.  Succeeded 
1194,  and  paid  100  marks  as  relief  for  the  land  and  aer- 
jeantry  of  his  brother  Henry,  and  as  much  more  to  escape 
going  to  Normandy.  [H.  of  Exch.  I.  316,  473-663;  Blora. 
Norf.  I.  iii. ;  Pipe  Roll,  7  R.  I.  166  ;  Dug.  Bar.  I.  574.]  He 
was  probably  then  but  just  of  age. 

8  R.  1,  1196-7,  when  Abbot  Samson  fell  into  contro- 
versy with  his  knights,  and  called  upon  them  to  acknowledge 
the  services  attached  to  their  fees,  the  Earl  of  Norfolk  was 
the  first,  and  the  Earl  of  Oxford  and  William  de  Hastings 
the  last  to  do  so.  [Brakelond,  135].  In  1200  he  sat  in  the 
court  at  Lincoln,  before  which  WilUam  of  Scotland  did 
homage.  [Dugd.  Bar.  I.  574.]  13  Nov.,  1203,  William  do 
Warenne  is  to  give  him  quittance  for  100/.  sterling,  a  debt 
due  to  the  Jews,  from  whom  Warenne  is  to  obtain  the 
papers,  and  the  King  Is  to  be  told  the  balance  of  the  debt. 
John  was  then  at  Bonneville,  but  on  hia  return  William  was 
to  pay  a  fine,  and  meantime  his  lands,  mortgaged  to  the 
Jews,  were  to  be  restored  to  him.  [Liberate  Roll,  73.]  In 
1204  his  name  occurs  in  Northamptonshire.  Also  Abram, 
son  of  Anege  the  Jew,  has  letters  upon  him  in  Suffolk  for 
20/.  In  1205  he  was  bail  for  Henry,  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Cornwall,  to  the  extent  of  20  marks.  [R.  de  Oblat.  215-63- 
77-8.]  7  John,  1205,  Warenne  is  again  called  in  to 
replace  him  in  the  lands  of  Blunham,  Hassel,  and  Horstel, 
now  pledged  to  the  Jews  for  debt,  he  giving  security  to  the 
King. 

In  1210  his  Irish  property,  then  first  mentioned,  was 
taxed  for  a  "  prsBstitum  "  ;  Kilkenny  and  Dublin,  1 0/. ;  Crac- 
fergus,  4/. ;  Droede,  4/, ;  Dublin  again  in  the  same  year, 
100«.  [Lib.  Roll,  179,  218],  He  then  held  6  libratea  of  land 
in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  by  serjeantry  as  "  dispenaarius  regis," 
and  5  under  St.  Edmund,  3  in  Lidgate,  Blunham,  and  Her- 
ling,  and  2  in  Tibenham  and  Gissing.  The  Testa  de  NeviU 
calls  the  10/.  land  in  Asle  [Ashley],  "  Scilicet  existendi  dis- 
pensar"  in  dispens'  domini  regis,"  and  deacribes  William  as 
holding  in  serjeantry  "  de  panetria  domini  regis  in  Essele " 
[Ashley]  worth  100*.  per  annum,    [lb.  294-6.] 

10  April,  1216,  he  was  in  rebellioD,  and  the  constable  of 
Norwich  was  ordered  to  wqste  his  lands  and  utterly  destroy 
his  castles ;  and,  22nd  April,  his  fees  under  St.  Edmund  in 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Beds.,  were  declaimed  forfeit,  as  were 
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those  granted  him  by  the  A.bbot ;  and,  3  August,  hia  lands 
in  Warwick  and  Leicester  [T.  de  Nev.  298  ;  Bjton,  V.  136], 
and  the  sheri£f  of  those  counties  is  to  give  them  otot  to 
William  de  Boeley  and  Elyas  hia  uncle.  [Close  Rolls,  265-79.] 
This  sharp  discipline  seems  to  have  restored  his  all^iaace 
at  once,  for  in  the  same  year  Richard,  constable  of  Walling- 
ford,  is  directed  to  keep  safe  William  de  Tybeham,  bost^e 
for  William  de  Hastings,  and  Geoflfrey  de  Tybeham,  another 
hostage,  is  to  be  ^ven  over  to  him  by  the  sheriff  of  Oxon, 
taking  pledges  from  William  de  Hastings  for  his  good  fiuth. 
[Pat.  Eolla,  I.  194.]  Also  the  same  sheriff,  16  August,  is  to 
restore  to  him  the  lands  of  William  Pitz  Geoffrey  in  Ale- 
waldbury,  in  the  fee  of  William  de  Hastings ;  and  on  the 
20th  August  the  sheriff  of  Gloucester  is  to  give  him  seisin 
of  his  lands,  upon  conditions  ;'  and  1 5th  Sept.,  the  sheriff  of 
Warwick  to  allow  him  his  wife's  dower  in  Shultenesfidd. 
[Close  Bolls,  I.  281-2-8.]  King  John  died  in  October;  onthe 
28th  of  which  month,  William  de  Hastings,  like  most  others, 
arailed  himself  of  the  moderation  of  William  Mareechal  to 
make  his  full  peace. 

In  1217,  2  Henry  HI.,  he  has  the  scutage  of  the  sheriffs  of 
Gloucester,  Warwick,  and  Oxford.  In  1221,  ho  is  called 
upon  to  answer  for  the  scutages  upon  bis  fees  for  the  siege  of 
Biham.  [Close  Bolls.  375, 475.1  And  he  was  present  with  the 
royal  army  at  the  siege  of  Witnam  (?)  Castle.  He  seems  to 
hare  returned  to  the  practices  of  hii  youth,  for,  7  Henry  III., 
he  stood  charged,  as  of  the  county  of  Warwick,  in  the  Roll 
of  the  Great  Judaism  with  a  debt  of  271.  to  Mosse,  son  of 
Isaac  of  Colchester.  [Mad.  H.  of  E.,  I.  232.]  17  June,  1222, 
he  was  fined  3  marks  for  a  relief  on  two  hides  of  land  in  Aston, 
Salop,  that  his  mother,  Matilda  Banastre,  held  in  capite. 
[Excerpt,  E.  B.  Pin.  I.  87;  Byton  V.  136.]  This  probably 
marks  his  mother's  death. 

Robert  de  Haselorer  held  half  a  fee  undw  htm  in  Hasel- 
over,  CO.  Warwick,  and  paid  one  mark.  [Test,  de  N.  96.] 
8  Henry  III.,  Hawiae  de  Lanvalet  could  only  recover  from  him 
six  marks  of  a  debt  of  23/. ;  and  on  paying  one-third,  or  two 
marks,  into  the  Exchequer,  she  had  quittance  of  her  £ne. 
[Hist,  of  Bxch.,  I.  454.] 

William  de  Hastings  died  shortly  before  28  Jan.,  1226, 

*  Thii  hoDBver  nu;  be  his  Qlouoeatcfshire  hiniim».ri,  baring  aotsd  mtix  him. 
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when  his  successor  has  liverj  of  his  lands.  He  married 
Margery,  daughter  of  Roger  Bigod,  Earl  of  Norfolk.  Mar- 
gery had  Little  Bradley ;  she  also  held  a  fee  in  Thorpe, 
Notts,  or  Derhy.  She  died  31  March,  1237.  In  1235-6, 
a  Matilda  de  Hastings,  possibly  the  same,  held  half  a  fee  of 
the  Honour  of  Ferrars  in  Warwick  or  Leicester.  [Milles,  Cat. 
of  Honour,  503;  Eyton,  V.  133-6;  Dug.  Bar.  I.  1024; 
T.  de  N.  17.] 

William  and  Margery  had,  1,  Henry,  2.  Ida,  who  had 
Brownsorer,  co.  Warwick,  and  married,  aa  his  second  wife, 
Stephen  de  Segrave,  who  died  1244.  They  )eft  issue.  [Dug. 
Bar.  L  671.} 

YII.  Hbnby  de  Hastings.  Henry  7th  baron  Hastings  was 
of  fiill  age  at  his  lather's  death,  and,  28  Jan.,  1226,  pwd  50 
marks  livery  for  his  lands.  The  precept  is  addressed  to  the 
sheriffs  of  Warwick  and  Leicester,  Salop,  Beds,  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk.  [Excerpt,  E.  R.  Fin.  I.  112.]  Blomfield  says, 
that  at  the  coronation  of  Queen  Eleanor  in  1236,  Henry 
de  Hastings  claimed  and  was  allowed  the  linen  employed  as 
hia  fee.     [H.  of  Norf.  I.  615.] 

The  House  of  Hastings,  by  successire  marriages  with  the 
heiresses  of  Windsor,  Flamvile,  and  Banastre,  had  attained 
to  great  wealth  and  considerable  power  ;  but  they  were  now 
to  form  an  alliance  which  placed  their  descendants  among 
the  claimants  to  a  throne,  and  made  them  actual  coheirs  of 
a  Tery  wealthy  earldom,  although  out  of  many  of  its  posses- 
sions they  were  excluded  by  the  Bovereign.  Henry  married 
before  1237  Ada,  daughter  of  David  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  by 
Maud,  sister  and  coheir  of  Ranulph  Earl  of  Chester,  and  a 
coheir  of  both  these  great  earldoms.  Their  arms  as  set  up 
in  the  windows  of  Charlcote  House  were — Or,  a  maunch 
gules,  impaling  or,  3  piles  from  the  chieC  meeting  in  base 
gules.  [Coll.  Top.  and  Gen.  IV.  349.] 

As  Uie  question  of  succession  to  the  throne  of  Scotland 
did  not  arise  in  the  lifetime  of  Ada's  husband,  the  position 
of  the  several  claimants  need  not  here  be  explained.  Henry, 
however,  at  once  entered  into  possession  of  a  part  of  the 
earldom  of  Huntingdon,  and  of  certain  manors  in  lieu  of  his 
claims  upon  that  of  Chester.  Thus,  in  22  Henry  III.,  1237-8, 
the  Ring  granted  to  Henry  and  Ada  de  Hastings,  in  fee, 
Bremsgrave,  co.  Worcester ;  Bolsover  Castle,  co.  Derby ; 
Mansfield,  with  its  soke  and  3  members ;  and  Oswardbec, 
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with  its  7  members,  in  Notts ;  Worfield,  Stratton,  and  Con- 
dover,  CO.  Salop  ;  and  Widdington  and  'Wolverhampton,  co. 
Stafford,  as  part  of  the  heritage  of  Ada's  brother,  John  le 
Scot,  Earl  of  Chester,  who  died  7  June,  1237.    [Pat.  Eoll, 

glS"*;  H.  of  Exch.  I.  723.1  She  had  also  Brampton,  co. 
unta  The  King  resumed  the  earldom  in  1246.  The 
manors  of  Worfield,  Condorer,  and  Church-Stretton  were 
assigned  to  Henry  and  Ada  in  1238  in  part  satisfaction  of 
their  claim  upon  it.   [Eyton,  III.  107.] 

The  public  records  contain  numerous  entries  connected 
with  the  vast  landed  property  possessed  by  Henry  de  Hast- 
ings. In  1240  he  held,  in  capite,  a  quarter  fee  in  Aston  and 
Munslow,  CO.  Salop.  In  1241-2,  while  attending  the  King 
in  France,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  but  speedily  exchanged. 
[D.  Bar.  I.  574.]  In  1243-4  he  was  summoned  to  parlia- 
ment. 11  March,  1245,  the  sheriff  of  Salop  was  ordered  to 
take  possession  of  Strattondale  Manor,  which  might  be  in 
consequence  of  Henry's  death,  though  this  event  is  generallj 
placed  later.  There  is  some  confusion,  in  the  absence  of  the 
usual  inquisition,  between  this  baron  and  his  successor  of  the 
same  name.  Dugdale  combines  the  two.  Eyton,  an  excel- 
lent authority,  places  his  death  in  1250. 

Robert  de  Vere  held  in  SUpton  and  Twyrell,  conntj 
Northton.,  half  a  fee  of  Ralph  Morin,  and  he  of  Heniy  de 
Hastings,  of  the  Honour  of  Huntingdon.  In  this  HononT 
he  had  fifteen  fees,  a  fifth,  and  a  sixth  of  a  fee,  held  by  fif- 
teen tenants.  Felmersham,  Harewood,  and  Kemston,  Beds, 
were  of  them.  [T.  de  N.,  25-26,  242.  Abbrev.  Rot.  Orig. 
I.  12.]  Also  of  his  wife's  property  he  held  the  vill  and 
soke  of  Mansfield,  that  is  Woodhouse,  Sutton,  and  Nettel- 
ward,  in  capite,  farmed  at  32/.  3s.  lOd.  [Ibid.  1.]  Of  the 
paternal  lands  are  mentioned  Fillongley,  held  of  the  fee  of 
Marmion  for  a  quarter  fee  ;  Mancetter,  where  Hugh  de  Man- 
cetter  held  half  a  fee  of  Henry  de  Hastings;  Burton-Hastings, 
county  Warwick ;  Birdingbury,  Haddon,  Elby,  Houghton 
Magna  and  Parva,  county  Northton.  [Ibid.  52,  84,  99 ; 
Bridge's  North.  I.  370-3.  Dug.  War.  52.]  In  Leiceeter- 
Bhire,  Aston-Flamvile,  a  parcel  of  Burbach.  In  Najleaton, 
one  fee  of  the  fee  of  Hugh  Daubeny,  Bramcote,  Leir,  Wis- 
taneston,  Staceston,  Addeston,  Wistow,  and  Fleckeneje, 
Burchton,  and  Schireford.  In  Beds,  Claydon,  Potteshoe, 
Bideworth,  Cranlee  and  Brouston.     Of  the  fee  of  St  Bd- 
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mund,  five  hides  as  Seneschal,  and  two  hides  in  Kene- 
mudewjk,  of  the  same.  Also  lands  in  Poslingworth  and  a 
fee  in  Suffolk.  [T.  de  N.  passim.~\  These  by  no  means  repre- 
sent the  Hastings'  estates,  but  onlj  such  parts  of  them  as 
became  the  subject  of  some  feudal  or  legal  incident. 

Other  estates  are  also  mentioned.  He  had  Tamworth  and 
"Wigginton,  county  Stafford  ;  and,  as  part  of  the  earldom  of 
Huntingdon,  a  third  of  Tottenham,  by  London,  afterwards 
a  distinct  manor,  known  as  Pembroke  Manor,  and  held  by 
the  Hastings  family  by  the  tenure  of  rendering  to  the  King, 
if  required,  a  pair  of  gilt  spurs  on  his  taking  knighthood. 
[Lysons'  Env.  III.  524.]  Yardley,  in  Northamts.,  afterwards 
Yardley-Hastings,  where  Earl  Darid  died,  was  another  of 
Ada's  manors,  which  were  thickly  scattered  orer  that  county. 
Upon  the  death  of  Elena,  countess  of  John  le  Scot,  some 
years  later,  other  manors  fell  into  the  estate.  [Bridge's  North. 
I.  395.  T.  de  mev.  passim.  Abbr,  B,  Orig.,  L  12.  Inq.P.M., 
38  Hen.  HI.]. 

In  1249,  Henry  accompanied  the  Earl  of  Cornwall  with  a 
great  retinue  to  Lyons  to  visit  the  Pope,  and  in  that  year, 
or  1250,  he  died. 

By  Ada  le  Scot,  Henry  de  Hastings  had,  1.  Henry ;  2. 
Margaret,  under  age  in  1250,  whose  wardship,  with  that  of 
her  sister,  was  given  at  once  to  William  de  Cantelupe,  whose 
daughter  married  Margaret's  brother  Henry ;  3.  Hilaria, 
who  had  from  her  brother,  Nayleston,  co.  Leicester,  and 
was  second  wife  to  Sir  William  Harcourt,  and  ancestress  of 
that  family.  She  had  dower  in  Stanton- Harcourt  At  their 
father's  death  the  two  sisters  were  in  Alnestow  Nunnery, 
for  education.  [B.  Bar.  I.  574,  711,  712.  Lipsc  Bucks, 
IV.  389.]  It  appears  from  the  Patent  Roll  of  37  Henry  IIL 
[p.  25,]  that  "Hubertus  Lovell  subtravit  et  desponsavit  unam 
filiarum  et  heredum  Henrici  de  Hastinges."  To  whom 
this  entry  relates  is    uncertain.     These  ladies  were  not 


VIII.  Henbt  de  Hastinos,  7th  Baron  Hastings  by  tenure, 
and  jure  uzoris  Lord  of  Bergavenny,  and  first  baron  by 
writ,  succeeded  on  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1250,  then 
under  age,  on  which  account  his  manor  of  Ottele,  Suffolk, 
was  farmed  out.  [Excerpt,  E.  R.  P.  H.  III.]  13  November, 
1253,  he  is  called  the  King's  ward,  and  Henry  presented  to 
Munslow  in  1252,  on  the  ground  of  his  minority ;  but  he 
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seeniB  to  have  been  Id  nardsbip  first  to  Geoff,  de  Lusignan, 
and  tben  to  WtlUam  de  Cantelupe,  whose  daughter  he  mar- 
ried. [Ibid,  175.1  37  Henry  III.,  12.')2-3,  was  a  partition 
of  landi  between  Elena,  widow  of  Jobn,  Earl  of  Cbe&ter,  and 
Henry  de  Hastings,  one  of  bis  beirs.     [Pat.  KoIIs,  I.  25.} 

He  probably  came  of  age  in  or  before  1258,  which  would 
give  1237  for  bis  birth,  and  make  him  twelve  years  old  at 
hie  father's  death.  23  April,  1258,  be  was  quitted  a  fonr 
years'  arrears  of  ids.  per  annum,  ou  tbe  plea  of  bis  minority 
during  those  four  years,  and  wardtibip  toLusignan.  [Excerpt, 
275.]  Next  year,  in  August,  he  was  summoned,  with  oth» 
great  lords,  to  a  Welsh  campaign,  and  the  following  year  to 
London.     [New.  Feed.  1. 399.] 

While  still  young,  probably  while  a  minor,  he  jbined 
the  disaffected  barons,  and  in  December,  1261,  is  one  of 
those  to  whom  Henry  addressed  letters  of  amnesty  aftm- 
the  provisions  of  Oxford.  Nevertheless,  in  1262-3,  he  took 
knighthood  at  the  hand  of  Be  Montfort,  and  was  his  go- 
vernor of  the  castles  of  Scarborough  and  Winchester,  and 
took  part  in  the  defence  of  Northampton.  In  1263,  he  is 
one  of  the  magnates  who  swore  to  ol»ervQ  the  arbitremeiit 
of  the  King  of  France  in  their  disputes  with  Henry.  Also, 
in  1264,  Henry  being  captive,  he  joined  witii  Simon  de 
Montfort  in  giving  power  to  the  Earl's  friends  in  Prance  to 
arrange  a  peace  between  him  and  the  King.  [lb.,  412,  434, 
446.]  Id  this  year,  after  the  battle  of  Lewes,  24  Decem- 
ber, 49  Henry  III.,  be  has  a  writ  of  simimoos,  whence  his 
barony  by  writ  is  held  to  date.  He  ia  one  of  those  pro- 
hibited by  the  King  from  attending  a  tournament  at  Dun- 
stable in  1265.  [N.  Feed.  412,  434,  446,  449,  460.  Pat. 
Roll,  37.]  He  also  had  a  grant  of  KirtUng  Castle,  taken 
by  the  Barons  from  Roger  de  Toni.    [Dugd.  I.  470.] 

The  success  of  the  Barons  at  Lewes,  the  capture  of  the 
King  and  Prince,  and  the  escape  of  tbe  Prince  from  Here- 
ford, were  events  followed  by  the  garrisoning  of  tbe  Castle 
of  Kenilworth  by  the  younger  Simon  de  Montfort.  The 
Prince  made  a  successfiil  raid  upon  the  town  and  priory 
from  Worcester,  and  afterwards,  4  August,  1265,  attacked 
at  Evesham,  the  elder  Montfort,  moving  towards  the  support 
of  the  Castle  ;  in  which  battle  the  Earl,  vrith  bis  eldest  son 
Henry,  was  slain.  Guy  de  Montfort,  a  younger  son,  was 
taken,  as  was  Henry  de  Hastings,  who,  however,  regwned 
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his  liberty.  This  he  employed  in  supporting  Simon  de 
Moatfort,  now  the  chief  of  the  Barons'  party,  and  whose 
head-quarters  were  still  at  Kenilworth.  Here  he  held  the 
Castle  from  11  NoTember,  1265,  to  Midsummer  1266,  when 
Prince  Edward  laid  siege  to  it.  De  Moatfort,  intending  to 
seek  aid,  left  Hastings  in  command.  The  Prince  was 
speedily  joined  by  his  father  with  Oabert  Giffard  and  the 
Oxfordshire  forces,  and  the  castle  was  invested  from  the 
morrow  of  the  Natirity  of  John  the  Baptist  Terms  were 
offered ;  but  the  garrison  maimed  the  messenger,  and  stood 
stoutly  to  their  walls.  The  King  then  laid  before  them  the 
■well-known  "  dictum  de  Kenilworth,"  by  which  those  whose 
estates  were  confiscated  had  the  option  of  redeeming  them 
by  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  years'  value,  nor  under  two 
years,  to  be  paid  to  the  grantees.  Hastings,  with  Be  Mont- 
fort,  and  all  concerned  in  the  insult  to  the  messenger,  were 
however,  excepted.  They  were  to  be  imprisoned  for  seven 
years,  and  left  to  the  King's  mercy.  The  "dictum"  was 
made  known  "pridie  calendas  Noyembris"  [31  October]  1266. 
The  terms  were  at  first  refused  ;  but  famine  and  pestilence 
did  their  work,  and  the  garrison  surrendered  on  condition 
of  four  days  in  which  to  retire  with  their  arms  and  goods. 
This  was  accepted,  and  the  safe-conducts  dated  13  Decem- 
ber.   [Dugd.Warw.163.] 

Hastings,  whose  conduct  had  been  outrageous,  was  sen-  ■ 
tenced  to  seven  years'  imprisonment,  with  forfeiture  of  his 
lands,  and  a  covenant  of  good  behaviour  by  deed  under  seal, 
at  Ely,  13  July,  1267.     His  kinsman.  Sir  Nicholas  de  Has- 
tings, of  Gissing,  shared  his  forfeiture. 

It  appeared  upon  an  inquiry  that  Henry  de  Hastings  had 
stopped  John  de  Onleye,  a  constable  to  the  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, and  the  Queen's  servant,  brought  him  to  NorUiampton, 
and  fined  him  25  marks.  It  also  appeared  from  the  evi- 
dence of  David  de  Esseby,  one  of  his  tenants,  that  he  was  in 
London  against  the  King,  at  the  attack  on  Rochester  castle, 
and  at  the  battle  of  Lewes,  and  the  sack  of  the  town. 
Henry  had  also  taken  William  le  Parker  of  Dullingham,  and 
kept  him  at  Kirtling  castle  until  he  paid  40^. 

Gilbert  E.  of  Gloucester  had  the  manor  of  Lidgate  and 
the  Seneschalship  of  St.  Edmunds.  A  question  arose  be- 
tween the  Earl  of  Surrey  and  the  Countess  of  Albemarle, 
whether  Chadiston  was  in  the  fee  of  Hastings  or  of  Albe- 
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marie.  It  appeared  also  that  Hastings  owed  to  Hamon 
Le  Strange,  67/.  12«.  for  the  redemption  of  his  manor  of  Man- 
cetter,  bia  bail  being  William  and  Budo  la  Zouch,  aod  Thomas 
de  Bray.  Geoffrey  de  Lezunan  had  his  manor  of  Otteley, 
Sussex,  and  his  adrowaon  of  Asseley.  Yardley  and  other 
manors,  to  the  amount  of  100/.  per  annum,  were  saved  from 
the  wreck  as  a  provision  for  his  wife.  He  was,  however, 
well  friended,  and  within  two  years,  at  the  interceptioa  of 
Prince  Edward,  he  was  pardoned,  and  his  lands  restored, 
"  non,"  however,  "  sine  gravi  redemptione."  [Rot.  selects), 
temp.  H.  III.  131-6,  247-8.] 

Probably  his  peace  was  made  the  more  readily  that  his 
health  was  broken,  for  he  died  in  1268,  leaving  Joha  de 
Hastings,  his  son  and  heir,  who,  6  May,  1268,  was  6  years 
old.  [Inq. P.M.,  Collins' Bar.  135.  Eyton,III.  107.  Excerpt, 
E.  R.  F.  II.  195],  He  was  buried  in  the  Hastings  chapel  in 
the  Grey  Friars,  Coventry.  [Dug.  War.  182.]  The  arms  he 
bore  were  "  d'or  ove  une  manche  de  goules."  [ColL  Top.  IL 
3241. 

His  lands  were  by  no  means  redeemed  at  hia  death.  He 
still  owed  Hamon  le  Strange  67/.  12«.  for  the  redemption  of 
Mancetter  manor.  Warren  Earl  of  Surrey  had  other  claims. 
Geoff,  de  Lustgnan  still  held  Ottley  and  the  adrowson  of 
Ashley.     [R.  Select.  151-3-6-248.] 

The  Consuls  of  Toulouse  complained,  31  July,  1268,  to 
Prince  Edward  that  a  merchant  had  been  plundered  by 
certain  Barons,  rebels  agMnst  the  king  hia  father,  of  whom 
was  "  Dominus  Anri  Dastingas,"  which  the  editor  takes  to 
mean  Henry  de  Hastings.     [Royal  Letters,  II.  p.  323.] 

Henry  de  Hastings  is  described  by  Matthew  Paris  as 
"  Miles  egregius  et  Bare  opulentus." 

Joan,  the  wife  of  Henry  de  Hastings,  was  the  daughter  of 
WiUiam  and  sister  of  George  de  Cantelupe,  Baron  of  Aberga- 
venny. She  died  before  her  brother,  whose  death,  childless, 
made  her  son  the  heir  of  a  very  extensive  property  both  in 
Eaglaod  and  Wales.  The  Lordship  of  Abergavenny,  won 
by  Bernard  Newmarch,  passed  with  its  castle,  and  the 
Lordship  of  Brecon,  with  his  descendant  Bertha,  daughter 
and  co-heir  to  Mile,  Earl  of  Hereford,  to  her  husband,  Philip, 
and  finally  to  their  descendant,  Reginald  de  Braoae,  Lord  of 
Bramber  and  Brecknock,  who  died  1222-8,  leaving  William 
de  Braoso,  who  was  hanged  by  Prince  Llewelyn  in  1230, 
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haTiDg  married  Eve,  r  co-heir  of  William  Harescbal,  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  by  wbom  he  left  a  daughter  and  coheir,  Eve  de 
Brao8e,who  married  William  de  Cantelupe,  who  thus  ob- 
tained Brecknock  and  Abei^avenny.  He  left  George  who 
died  a  p.,  and  Joan,  who  married  Henry  de  Hastings,  and 
-whose  SOD  by  him  inherited  the  lands  of  the  Cantelupes,  and 
portions  of  those  of  de  Braose,  Briwere,  and  Mareschal,  an 
addition  to  their  already  large  estates  and  high  alliances 
which  placed  the  house  of  Hastings  in  the  first  rank  of  the 


William  de  Cantelupe,  Baron  of  Abergarenny,  Joan's 
father,  died  at  Calreaton  in  1255,  about  three  years  after 
his  son's  birth.  That  son,  George  de  Cantelupe,  was  bom 
at  Abergavenny  on  Good  Friday,  35  or  36  Henry  III.,  as  tes- 
tified by  Peter,  Prior  of  Henton,  then  Chaplain  to  William, 
■who,  in  the  absence  of  Cantelupe,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  and 
of  the  boy's  father,  waa  "oyerlooker"  on  the  occasion. 

George  died  1272,  and  a  Wilts  inquisition  shows  his  heirs 
to  have  been  his  sisters,  Melisanda,  then  of  full  ^e,  and 
■wife  of  Eudo  la  Zouch,  and  John,  son  of  Joan  his  other 
but  deceased  sister,  by  Henry  de  Hastings,  then  fifteen 
years  old,  and  in  ward  to  the  King.  On  George's  death, 
he  was  seised  m  capite  of  the  Castles  of  Bergavenny  and 
Cilgaran  [Inq.  P.  M.  in  loco.     Abbrev.  Rot.  Orig.  21.] 

The  estates  were  divided.  Melicent,  whose  second  hus- 
hand  was  John  de  Montalt,  Seneschal  of  Chester,  had  manors 
in  Beds,  Bucks,  Notts,  Northamts,  Devon,  Wilts,  Hereford, 
and  York,  and  was  ancestress  of  Zouch  of  Haringworth. 
[Lips.  Bucks,  I.  176.  Bridge's  North.  I.  24.  D.Bar. 1. 418, 
702.    D.  War.  39.]    She  was  dead  in  27  Edw.  I. 

To  the  share  of  Joan,  or  her  son,  came  Berwick,  Sto- 
ford,  and  Manton  Farva,  co.  Som. ;  the  estates  in  Wales  and 
Suffolk,  in  Warwick  Shrugborongh  Superior,  Aston-Cante- 
low  the  chief  English  seat  of  the  family,  and  also  their  burial- 
place  at  Studelej  Priory.  [Banks'  Bar.  I.  3.  Abb.  E.  0.  I. 
412.     Collinson,  Som.  11.  837.] 

Joan  survived  her  husband,  though  but  a  short  time,  and 
had  Burton  co.  Northton  as  part  of  her  dower.  Her  seal, 
probably  as  a  widow,  bears  the  Hastings'  maunch,  and  around 
it  the  fleur-de-Iys  of  Cantelupe.  [Dug.  War.  1026.]  She  was 
buried  in  the  rfastings'  chapel  at  Coventry. 

Henry  and  Joan  had  issue,  1.  John  ;  2.  Edmund  de  Has- 
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tings,  who  appears  as  a  baron  of  the  realm  resident  in  the 
King's  court,  1298.  [Hist,  of  Exch.,  I.  655]  ;  3.  Audra,  who 
married  Khys  ap  Meredith,  for  which  marriage,  they  being 
cousins,  Rhys  in  the  third  and  Audra  in  the  fourth  degree, 
a  mandate  was  obtained  from  the  Pope,  to  which  the  Bishop 
of  St.  DaTids  certified,  1 2  Edw.  I.,  1 283.  [Rymer,  I.,  p.  630 ;] 
4.  Lora  ;  5.  Joan. 

The  arms  of  Henry  and  Joan,  set  up  at  Charlcote,  were, 
Hastings  impaling  guies,  three  leopards'  heads  jessant,  flenr- 
de-ljs  or.     [Coll.  Top.  et  Gen.  IV.  349.] 

The  subsequent  pedigree  of  this  family  belongs  to  the 
Earldom  of  Pembroke,  which  they  owed  to  a  match  made  in 
the  next  generation. 


ERRATA. 

No.  101,  p.  17,  line  27— 8,  mut  "■  cadet  of  William,  fiist  baroD  tnd  brotlw  cf{ 
Hiif^  wbo  married  Emebui^  de  Flamvile." 

No.  102,  p.  128,  in  the  pedigrea,  after  "  Hugh  de  HartingH,  ob.  drcs,"  1201  atMU 
It "  1168." 

Ditto,  p.  1 88,  linee  24-6,  far  "  the  Dellcia,  the  beire,"  «ad  "  Delicia,  the  hdr," 
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On  the  8th  of  laat  October,  accompanied  by  Mr.  James 
Yates,  I  went  froio.  Buxton  to  ChelmortoD,  in  order  to  exa- 
mine some  ancient  monuments  of  which  we  had  received 
information.  As  we  entered  the  churchyard,  the  Kev.  R. 
W.  Foulger,  the  curate,  appeared  in  his  canonicals  at  the 
porch  of  the  church,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  the 
parishioners.  On  inquiry,  we  ascertained  that  he  was  about 
to  lay  the  foundation  stone  of  a  new  chancel  forthwith  to  be 
built  on  the  site  of  the  old  tabric  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  church.  We  attended  the  ceremony ;  and  this  led 
to  our  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Foulger,  the  curate  of  the 
aged  vicar,  the  Rev.  James  Coatea,  who  was  too  infirm  to 
attend  on  the  occasion.  Mr.  Foulger  came,  not  long  since, 
from  the  south  of  England  ;  he  found  the  church  in  such  a 
rainous  state  that  it  was  essential  that  it  should  be  pulled 
down  and  rebuilt ;  and  most  energetically  has  he  .worked 
with  a  view  to  accomplish  that  ohjecL  He  is  anxious  that 
every  feature  of  interest  in  the  old  church  should  be  restored 
as  accurately  as  possible  in  the  new  structure  ;  that,  in  fact, 
it  should  be  truly  a  restoration  in  its  proper  sense. 

First,  he  brought  the  undertaking  before  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  who  owns  the  land  in  the  townaliip  which  was 
allotted  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  in  lieu  of  the 
great  tithes.  His  Grace,  like  a  prudent  mau,  questioned 
ATr.  Foulger  as  to  the  necessity  for  rebuilding  the  chancel ; 
and  an  answer,  which  I  think  was  as  happy  a  one  as  could 
be  given  to  so  great  a  mathematician  as  his  G-race,  settled 
the  matter  at  once.  Mr.  Foulger  replied,  that  the  walls 
were  a  foot  out  of  the  perpendicular :  and  thereupon  the 
noble  Duke  at  once  undertook  to  rebuild  the  chancel  at  his 
own  expense,  though,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  it  is  doubtful 
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irhether  he  was  uoder  any  legal  liability  to  bear  this  charge, 
la  addition,  the  Diike  subscribed  100/.  towarda  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  body  of  the  church ;  and  Mr.  Foulger  is  doing 
his  best  to  obtaiu  such  further  funds  as  may  be  necessary. 
The  outlay,  as  estimated,  will  be  about  1000/. 

We  then  proceeded  to  inspect  the  church  and  church- 
yard. Among  the  stonea  which  had  formed  the  chancel, 
and  in  the  churchyard,  I  found  the  Blabs  from  which  rub- 
bmgB  have  been  taken  by  Mr.  Foulger's  own  hands.  The 
designs  occurring  on  these  slabs  are  here  figured.  Before, 
however,  I  proceed  to  call  attention  to  these  memorials,  I 
will  give  a  brief  account  of  the  church  and  of  a  few  of  its 
peculiarities :  and  here  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  hare  drawn 
largely  from  a  deacription  by  our  yalued  member,  Mr.  Fair- 
less  Barber,  who,  though  like  myself  a  stranger  to  the  place, 
takes  a  warm  interest  in  the  restoration  of  the  church. 

The  township  of  Chelmorton  is  in  the  parish  of  Bake- 
well,  and  about  four  miles  south  of  Buxton.  It  abounds 
with  stone  walls  around  the  fields;  the  few  trees  and 
hedges  about  it  have  been  planted  since  the  beginning 
of  this  century.  In  so  wild  a  country,  one  would  hardly 
have  expected  to  find  so  interesting  a  church.  The  site  of 
the  fabric  is,  perhaps,  the  highest  in  England  :  the  Crescent 
at  Buxton  is  1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  this 
church  is  much  higher.  It  stands,  however,  at  the  foot  of 
a  still  higher  hill,  called  Chelmorton  Low. 

There  exists  a  tradition  that  the  original  church  was  built 
in  A.D.  1111.  I  was  told  that  this  date  was  found  upon  a 
carved  board,  which  bad  been  removed  most  improperly 
from  the  church  to  a  museum  at  the  entrance  of  Pool's 
Cavern,  a  mile  from  Buxton.  On  examining  this  board, 
Mr.  Yates  agreed  with  myself,  that  the  carving  presented 
no  date,  but  was  intended  to  represent  four  piUars  sup- 
porting the  floor  of  a  chamber,  or  some  object  of  that 
description. 

And  here  I  would  mention  what  our  visit  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seeing  the  carved  board  led  to.  We  found  the 
museum  to  be  quite  a  curiosity-shop,  full  of  all  sorts  of 
strange  articles,  from  Breeches  Bibles  down  to  a  fragment 
of  the  Manchester  omnibus  with  poor  Brett's  blood  upon  it ; 
amongst  them,  however,  were  to  be  seen  some  interesting 
objects  that  had  been  found  in  the  adjoimng  cavern,  which 
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is  of  large  extent.  Iq  it  there  is  much  stalf^mite  and  sta- 
kctite.  In  the  winter,  Redfeni,  who  keeps  the  museum, 
employs  himself  in  searching  under  the  stalagmite  on  the 
floor  of  the  cavern.  He  has  there  found  a  perfect  Roman 
fihula  of  bronze,  fragments  of  Roman  potterj,  Samian  ware, 
one  piece  representing  a  warrior  on  horseback,  Roman  coins, 
one  of  them  of  Domitian,  other  pottery  resembling  the  urns 
commonly  found  in  the  Derbyshire  barrows,  an  abundance 
of  bones  of  animals  and  stags'  horns,  also  burnt  earth,  indi- 
cating that  there  had  been  fires  in  the  carenL  As  Domi- 
tian  was  emperor  from  a.d.  81  to  96,  this  coin  may  possibly 
have  been  in  the  cave  not  much  less  than  1800  years,  and 
yet  it  was  found  six  feet  below  the  stalagmite.  I  have 
mentioned  these  facts,  because  it  is  well  worth  while  for  any 
visitor  at  Buxton  to  visit  this  museum ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  fiirther  search  may  reveal  other  curious  relics  in  this 
remarkable  cavern. 

I  now  turn  to  another  origin  of  the  popular  supposition 
in  regard  to  the  date  once  to  be  seen  in  Chelmorton  church  ; 
Glover  mentions  in  1853,  that  1111  was  on  an  oak  beam 
in  the  chancel.  This  beam  was  taken  down,  and  Mr.  Barber 
caused  a  board  which  had  been  nailed  upon  it  to  be  removed; 
under  this  he  found  a  boss  of  carved  oak,  with  the  Chris- 
tian monogram  or  initials  I.H.S.  in  such  a  form  that  any 
ignorant  pei-son  looking  at  them  from  the  floor  might  mis- 
take them  for  the  date  1111. 

It  appears,  however,  from  Dugdale's  Monasticon  and  irom 
Lysons'  Derbyshire,'  that  there  was  a  chapel  at  Chelmorton 
at  least  as  early  as  a.d.  1282,  when  the  Prior  of  Lenton, 
Nott<,  had  two-thirds  of  the  tithes,  and  the  Dean  and  Chap- 
ter of  Lichfield  the  remainder  ;  the  Prior  and  convent  were 
bound  to  provide  books  and  other  appliances  for  the  chapel, 
and  the  Dean  and  Chapter  a  priest  with  a  stipend  of  five 
marks  a  year. 

This  tends  to  confirm  the  suggestion  made  to  me  by  Mr. 
Barber,  that  the  church  contains  *' portions  of  an  earlier 
structure  of  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  ;"  he 
also  thinks  that  the  present  church  and  chancel  are  not  older 
than  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  fabric  is  built  of  stone,  and  consists  of  a  clerestoried 
nave  of  four  equal  bays,  with  north  and  south  aisles,  about 

1  DugiUU'a  U»D.  Anijl.,  vuL  ill  p.  £22  ;  LyBoos'  Dorbystiire,  p.  3S. 
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40  feet  in  length  and  the  same  in  breadth,  the  chancel  being 
about  the  same  length  aa  the  nave.  The  to'wer  is  square, 
with  an  octagonal  spire,  both  of  good  proportions.  The 
south  porch  is  entered  by  a  shallow  four-centred  arch ; 
a  small  plainly  moulded  pointed  arch  opens  from. the  porch 
into  the  cliurch  opposite  to  the  north  door,  which  is  pointed 
and  trefoliated,  with  all  the  plainness  of  plate  tracery,  and 
is  of  fine  character.  The  roof  is  of  oak,  covered  with  heavy 
lead. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  church  is  a  stoue 
screen  between  the  naye  and  thd  chancel.  It  is  5  11.  4  in. 
high,  and  has  on  the  nare  side,  on  either  half,  three  panels 
with  raised  perpendicular  tracery  surmounted  by  an  em- 
battled parapet  pierced  with  four  open  quatrefoils.  Another 
peculiarity  in  the  structure  of  the  whole  building  is  the 
unusual  irregularity  of  the  levels  of  different  parts.  The 
chancel  is  about  5  h.  higher  than  the  entrance  at  the  south 
porch,  and  the  original  base  at  the  north  door  is  nearly  4  ft. 
higher  than  the  same  point.  These  are  met  by  a  step  at 
the  south  door  and  another  at  the  north  aisle,  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  by  three  steps  at  the  entrance  to  the  chancel  and 
one  near  the  altar,  in  the  other,  and  a  general  fall  of  the 
floor  from  north  to  south  and  east  to  west.  I  also  noticed 
in  the  north  wall,  close  to  the  tower,  a  set-off  in  the  courses 
of  the  stone  just  above  the  ground,  which  may  have  been 
intended  to  meet  the  fall  of  the  ground  at  that  spot.  In 
fact,  the  building  seems  to  have  been  built  so  as  to  fit  the 
sloping  ground  on  which  it  stands,  and  so  that  no  part  of 
the  interior  should  be  below  the  level  of  the  soil  immediately 
on  the  outside.  This  would,  doubtless,  obviate  the  damp 
which  would  have  arisen  from  the  greater  height  of  the  earth 
outside,  if  the  higher  parts  within  had  been  sunk  to  the  level 
of  the  south  porch. 

Mr.  Barber's  view  is  that  "the  inhabitants  of  Chelmorton, 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  were  earnest  men,  seeking  to  re- 
build and  enlarge  God's  house  honestly  and  well,  and  with 
native  energy  sufficient  to  deal  with  and  overcome,  in  a 
characteristic  way,  obstacles  which  some  architects  of  the 
present  day  would  spend  large  sums  of  money  in  reducing, 
with,  in  all  probability,  a  less  satisfactory  result" 

I  will  now  turn  to  the  sepulchral  slabs.  Some  of  these 
are  in  good  condition.     Two  (Nos.  5  and  6)  have  been  pre- 
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served  by  being  built  into  the  chancel  walla ;  in  others  bj 
being  covered  a  Vftrd  deep  in  soil  till  within  the  last  twenty 
or  thirty  years.  The  slabs  all  decrease  regularly  in  breadth, 
from  the  end  where  the  head  of  the  cross  is  to  the  other 
extremity.  They  vary  from  2  ft.  to  18  in.  in  breadth  at  the 
broader  end,  and  are  considerably  less  at  the  foot.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  they  all  lay  flat  upon  the  grouod,  in  their 
original  position.  They  are  only  hewn  on  tlie  front,  and  on 
the  ends  and  edges,  the  back  being  extremely  rough ;  in- 
deed so  much  BO,  that  I  think  it  could  not  have  rested  upon 
any  base  or  stone-work  b^low.  Several  of  the  stones  appear 
to  be  still  in  their  original  position.  These  are  on  the  south 
side  of  the  church  and  west  side  of  the  porch,  and  were 
those  covered  with  earth  j  I  believe  that  there  is  no  building 
under  them.  The  smallest  slab  lies  in  the  church,  close  to 
tiie  tower.  About  a  third  of  the  breadth  of  No.  6  had  been 
cut  away,  in  order  to  insert  it  in  the  sedili& 

The  dimensions  of  these  cross-slabs  are  as  follows : — 
No.  1.  Part  of  a  slab,  2  fl.  10  in.  long ;  breadth  of  the 
cross,  1  ft.  3  in. ;  length  of  the  key,  11^  in.  No.  2.  Part  of 
a  slab,  2  ft.  2  in.  long ;  breadth  of  the  cross,  11  in.;  length  of 
the  dagger,  1  ft  3 J  in.  No.  3.  Length,  5  ft.  11  in. ;  breadth 
of  the  cross,  1  ft..  8^  in.  ;  length  of  the  sword,  3  ft.  8|  in. 
No.  4.  Part  of  a  slab,  4  ft.  8|  in.  long ;  length  of  the  sword, 
3  ft.  9  in.  This  cross  seems  to  have  been  like  No.  6. 
No.  5.  Length,  5  ft.  ;  breadth  of  the  cross,  1  ft.  1-^  in. ; 
length  of  the  sword,  3  ft.  0^  in.  No.  6.  Length,  5  ft  5  in. ; 
breadth  of  the  cross,  1  ft.  7  in. ;  length  of  the  shears,  12  in. 
No.  7.  Length,  6  ft.  5  in. ;  breadth  at  the  top,  about  2  ft.,  at 
the  bottom,  1  ft.  6f  in.  No.  8.  Length,  6  ft.  4  in. ;  breadth 
at  the  top,  1  ft^  10  in.,  at  the  bottom,  1  ft.  1  in.* 

I  would  invite  attention,  not  only  to  the  crosses  them- 
selves, but  to  the  emblems  accompanying  them,  as  well  as  to 
their  age,  and  their  signification.  Possibly  there  may  be  little 
doubt  that  those  with  swords  indicate  warriors  (see  tigs.  2, 
3,  4,  5) ;  is  there,  however,  any  peculiarity  that  may  serve 
to  indicate  what  class  of  warriors  they  were  ?  In  Notes 
and  Queries  there  has  recently  been  a  discussion  as  to  the 
monuments  of  Knights  Templar,  in  which  it  was  doubted 

'  The  representatioiu  of  Oie  craeseB      new  procees  invented  bj  Hr.  Hancock,  ol 
were  obtained  by  paper  rubhinga   from       6,  St.  Qermaine'B  Tillaa,  Lerriahoci. 
the  Blabs,  mid  are  here  reproduced  by  tbe 
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whether  they  were  ever  buried  under  altar  or  raised  tombs. 
May  these  dabs  mark  the  graves  of  any  of  those  knights  t ' 

Then  what  do  the  shears  signify  (Sg.  6)  ?  In  Notes  and 
Queries,  4th  s.,  vol.  iil  p.  29,  there  is  an  account  of  brasses 
at  Cirencester  on  which  shears  occur;  Qxeae  brasses  are  sup- 
posed to  be  memorials  of  sheepowners  who  exported  large 
quantities  of  wool.  Possibly,  therefore,  the  shears  may 
denote  farmers ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  considerable 
numbers  of  sheep  have  been  for  ages  pastured  in  the  hOly 
districts  of  Derbyshire.  Some  persons  have  supposed  that 
the  shears  denote  a  woolstapler  or  clothier;  others  have 
supposed  that  they  may  denote  the  burial-place  of  a  woman. 
It  seems  to  me  to  be  an  objection  to  the  supposition  that  the 
shears  denote  a  woman,  that  all  the  emblems  of  this  class, 
whose  signification  are  known,  denote  some  profession,  trade, 
or  calling.  In  fact,  their  use  is  to  distinguish,  in  the  case  of 
men,  one  man  from  another ;  and  the  natural  inference  is 
that  those  emblems,  tiie  meaning  of  which  is  doubtfiil,  were 
used  for  a  similar  purpose.  An  emblem,  which  simply 
denoted  a  man  or  a  woman,  would  in  fitct  be  no  dis- 
tinguishing mark  at  all.* 

Next  1  must  advert  to  the  symbol  of  the  key  (6g.  1) ;  this  has 
been  supposed  to  denote  a  blacksmith.  At  Bakewell  there 
is  a  cross  with  a  key  on  one  side  and  shears  ou  the  other, 
and  two  similar  crosses  may  be  seen  at  Aycliffe,  Durham.' 
These  crosses,  therefore,  must  denote  some  person  to  whom 
both  those  emblems  applied. 

*  See  in  the  Arch.  Jounul,  voL  uvi.  tqI.  xiv.  p.  8S.  A«  reg*rdg  tha  key,  th« 
p.  86,  lome  obetrvatianB  by  Kr.  NabiU  luppoeed  >rmbo1  of  a  fenuJa,  it  tuMj 
on  orcaB-ilabe  at  Bosbmy.  Hsrefordihics,  deeerre  oonsidBnitioTi  that  it  waa  ac- 
memorula  poeriblj  ot  Tamplan.  oounted  in  old  timM  the  aign  of  damestlo 

*  Tiie  ineara  and  key  occur  together  authority ;  and  aa  auoh  ma  preeeuted  in 
on  a  (lab  at  Bamborough,  Aroh.  Joum. ,  the  nuptial  oeremony .  In  a  divorce  the 
Tol.  T.  p.  2M ;  on  anotherat  Newbimog,  key  waa  Tendered  up.  See  Duoange  v. 
two  keyi  aooompaoy  tha  aheari.  A  BULb  at  Clavea  remittere.  It  i«  ramaikable  that 
Darlington  beara  two  aroaaM ;  that  on  in  An^o-Saiou  intenaenta  the  lemaina 
the  right  with  a  awon],  tha  other  with  of  woman  are  not  infrequently  aooom- 
two  ksyi.  Cutta'  Croatalahe,  pi.  62.  panied  by  ke^  Com[>are  Ur,  Akerman'* 
The  only  aUba  in  the  northern  oouotiea  notice  u  thu  usage,  in  hia  exoavationa 
noticed  by  Dr.  Cbarlton  aa  bearing  in-  in  Berkahire,  Aj^ihEaolo^  voL  xxxviiL 
Boriptioaa  to  females  have  the  ahaan,  and  pp.  331,  834;  ToL  zxiu.  p.  I3S.  See 
the  same  aymbal  is  found  on  a  memorial  the  Lawa  of  Quiute,o.  TT.oonoaraing  the 
of  a  lady  at  Norton,  NortiiamptonBhire.  cuatody  of  the  keji.  Che  inaignia  ot  the 
Cutts,  pL  66;  see  abo  p.  i2,md.  At  mistraaa  ol  Uia  hoiue.— A.  W. 
Blidworth,  llotta,  the  ihean  are  of  the  *  Arch.  Joum.,  vol.  tv.  No.  10,  p.  i9; 
fashion  of  modem  acnaia,  working  on  a  vol.  v.  p.  2Sfl,  Gg.  3.  In  No.  11.  in  the  pre- 
oontral  pin.     The  aheara  rapeatedly  oocur  sent  memoir,  the  blunt-  ended  ahean  nay 

the  rich  nnlptuTed  slaba  at  Ions  and      have  been  for  ahearing  the  nap  of  cloth. 
~    ■       8«itl«Dd,n  ■'     '  *    "^  •  — 


a  WetUra  8«iti«Dd,iiotioed  Anih.  Joum., 
VOL.  zxvi.  q  Q 
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I  would  request  particular  atteatioD  to  two  fine  crossoa 
(No3.  7,  8),  which  have  no  emblem  on  either  side  of  the 
atetu,  but  are  so  remarkable  ia  their  upper  part.  I  should 
infer  that  they  denote  two  parsons  of  the  same  class,  but 
differing  in  rank  or  degree,  and  perhaps  ecclesiastics.  Thej 
vary  from  all  the  series,  in  the  earrings  upoa  them  beiiig 
in  low  reUef,  whilst  those  on  the  others  are  incised. 

Whilst  this  memoir  was  in  the  press,  in  taking  down  the 
transept  wall  another  cross-slab  has  been  discorered,  which 
differs  much  from  the  rest.  The  cross  is  inscribed  in  a 
circle,  having  a  diameter  of  nearly  11  in. ;  whilst  the  stem 
of  the  cross  is  only  6  in.  long,  from  the  circle  to  a  single 
step  at  the  bottom  of  the  steoL  The  stem,  as  well  as  the 
parts  of  the  cross  within  the  circle,  are  about  2|  in.  wide ; 
and  the  cross  forms  four  equal  segments  out  of  the  remain- 
ing space  within  the  circle.  There  is  no  emblem  in  this 
case. 

As  to  the  age  of  cross-slabs  of  the  kind  here  figured,  I 
may  state  that  at  Bakewell  and  Darley,  as  well  as  at  Chel- 
morton,  some  were  found  in  or  under  the  walls,  and  had  been 
used  as  building  materials.  This  shows,  not  only  that  they 
are  older  than  those  walls,  but  that  at  the  time  they  were 
built  the  cross-slabs  were  no  longer  held  in  reverence. 

At  Bakewell  and  at  Darley  some  of  the  crosses  hare  been 
set  up,  in  each  instance,  on  the  inside  of  the  porch,  aad 
Mr.  Foulger  contemplates  either  doing  this  at  Chelmorton, 
or  placing  the  slabs  together,  with  an  iron  railing  around 
them. 

In  concluding  this  brief  account  of  the  numerous  cross- 
slabs  existing  at  the  church  of  Chelmorton,  it  may  be  scarcely 
necessary  to  point  out  the  remarkable  similarity  in  certain 
details  that  they  present,  as  compared  with  other  like  memo- 
rials existing  in  the  same  county,  at  Bakewell  and  elsewhere, 
as  previously  noticed.  The  occurrence  of  six  slabs  of  this 
description  to  be  seen  in  the  churchyard  at  Chelmorton  had 
been  stated,  in  1847,  by  the  Master  of  University  College,  in 
a  valuable  memoir  on  a  large  sends  of  grave-slabs  brought  to 
light  in  the  foundations  of  Bakewell  Church,  about  1840.* 
Dr.  Plumptre  supposed  that  upwards  of  seventy  examples 

*  Aroh.  Joam.,  tcA-  it.  p.  Si.  Nat  leaa  Wall ;  aighteaa  were  in  the  ponevioa  ol 
tlun  fiftf-MVeu  dabe  or  tngmenta  at  alaba  tha  late  Ur.  BaCeman ;  see  his  Vn^gsi  of 
aad  hatd-itoaw  were  to  be  esen  mt  Bake-      Antiquitiei  of  Derbyiliini,  pp.  ISS,  lEfl, 
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had  been  preserved,  and  that  at  least  four  times  that  nnmbet^ 
in  broken  condition,  had  been  used  again  in  building  the\ 
new  walls.  He  was  of  opinioa  that  the  date  of  these 
memorials  is,  for  the  most  part,  prior  to  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  that  a  considerable  number  might 
be  earlier  than  1110. 

I  may  refer  the  reader  who  desires  to  investigate  more 
fblly  the  various  types,  the  symbols  occurring  on  cross-slabs, 
and  the  characteristic  features  by  which  their  date  may  ap- 
proximately be  ascertained,  to  the  Manual  for  the  Study  of 
the  Sepulchral  Slabs  and  Crosses  of  the  Middle  Ages,  by  the 
Kev.  E.  L.  Cutts,  in  which  a  large  series  of  examples  has 
been  figured.  Many  notices  of  memorials  of  this  interesting 
description  have  also  been  given  from  time  to  time  in  the 
Archaeological  Journal.  See  a  memoir  by  Dr.  Charlton,  M.D., 
in  vol.  V.  pp.  262-258,  on  slabs  in  Northumberland  and 
Durham,  with  special  reference  to  the  symbols  that  they 
bear,  the  sword,  hammer  and  pincers,  key,  the  fish,  &c.,  the 
shears  or  scissors,  also,  regarded  as  indicating  the  memorial 
of  a  female.  Amongst  numerous  other  examples  of  grave- 
slabs  bearing  floriated  crosses,  incised  or  in  low  relief,  and 
of  the  symbols  accompanying  them,  may  be  cited  vol.  i. 
p.  400 ;  vol.  ii.  p,  210 ;  vol.  iii.  p.  164  (a  very  remarkable 
specimen  at  Hexham)  ;  vol.  iv.  p.  60  (a  slab  in  Brougham 
Church,  Westmoreland,  bearing  a  sword  and  a  round  buckler) ; 
vol.  vi.  pp.  78,  194,  and  394  ;  vol.  vii.  pp.  180,  196;  and 
vol  viii.  p.  203.  Two  very  elaborate  slabs  at  Llandudno, 
Caernarvonshire,  on  each  of  which  is  introduced  a  pair  of 
star-shaped  brooches,  the  symbols  probably  of  ladies  there 
interred,  are  figured,  Archieol.  Cambr.,  third  series,  vol.  ii. 
p.  60.  Many  good  examples  have  been  figured  in  Goagh'a 
Sepulchral  Monuments,  in  Lysons'  Magna  Britannia,  and  in 
other  topographical  works.^ 

The  IiiBtitute  is  indebted  to  the  friendly  liberality  of  the  Author  for 
the  iUuBtrations  that  accompany  the  foregoing  Memoir. 

>  BwilioobiamtioDibjHr.  Wiy,  on  ToLi.p.310.     Directioni  for  obt^oioR 

indacd  itone  aUba,  in  the  oentnl  coiiDtiei  rubbioga  or  fic«milea  ol  suoh  memomU 

•nd  other  parts  of  Engluid,  includiog  ve  theregivon,  p.  211. 
tboM  with  efHgies,  Ac,  Arch.  Jooni., 
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INTENTOEY  OF  TEE  ARUOITKT  IN  TBE  CASTLE  OF  AUBOISB'  IN 
TOUBAIBE,  IN  THE  EEIOH  OF  LOUIS  ZII.    Dated  a.d.  1499. 

Thi  following  Document,  preserved  in  the  Imperial  Libruj  at  Paiis, 
has  been  published  in  the  "  Bibliothique  de  I'Ecole  des  Ch&rtee,"  with 
eiplanatorj  uoticea  by  M.  Le  Rouz  de  Lincj.'  That  valuable  oollection 
□f  memoirs  and  materials  is  comparative! j  little  known  to  those  in  our 
own  oountiy  who  devote  attention  to  the  histoij,  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms, and  to  the  documentaiy  memoiiala  of  the  Middle  Ages,  to  which 
the  contents  of  the  serial  in  question,  extending  to  many  volumes,  foin- 
cipolly  relate.  The  remarkable  Inventory,  now  for  the  first  time  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  arcbteologist  in  diis  countTj,  cannot  fail  to  prove 
acceptable,  especially  to  those  who  take  interest  in  the  history  of  Medueval 
Armour  and  Arms.  It  includes,  moreover,  items  of  special  noto  as  asso- 
ciated with  personages  and  with  events  of  stirring  memories  in  English 
History.  In  the  royal  Armoury,  that  had  been  formed  in  the  fifteenth 
centiiry  at  the  picturesque  castle  erected  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire  chiefly 
by  Charles  VIII,,  whose  &vorite  resort  it  was,  were  preserved  relics  i^ 
such  rare  interest  to  ourselves  as  the  complete  equipment  of  the  Maid  ctf 
Orleans,  the  brigandine  and  saJade  covered  with  black  velvet,  much 
worn,  that  had  been  used  by  Talbot,  very  possibly  the  same  which  was 
torn  rudely  from  his  corse  on  the  fatal  field  of  Chatillon;  the  sword,  also, 
given  by  Robert  Bruce  to  his  royal  son-in-law,  who  at  a  later  period  suc- 
ceeded to  the  realm  of  France  as  Louis  XIL,  and  that  of  King  John 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Black  Prince  on  the  field  of  Poitiers. 

A  memorial  of  this  description  cannot  fail  to  suggest  how  curious  and 
interesting  a  treatise  might  be  presented  by  the  enumeration  of  a  special 
series  of  arms  and  armour  selected  as  objects  of  traditionary  or  historical 
note,  accompanied  also  by  critical  notices  of  such  other  remarkable  relics 
of  that  nature  as  may  still  exist.  The  treasures  formerly  preserved  at 
Amboise  have  been  hopelessly  dispersed ;  I  am  not  aware  that  a  single  item 
in  the  following  category  can  now  be  identified  with  any  object  to  be 
found  in  numerous  well-stored  European  depositories.  It  were  to  be 
desired  that  some  i«alouB  arcbteotogist,  well  skilled  in  the  military  anti- 
quities of  the  Middle  Ages, — our  valued  friend,  for  instance,  the  exponent 
of  "Armour  and  Weapons  in  Europe,  from  the  Iron  Period  of  the 
Northern  Nations," — might  be  willing  to  place  before  us  a  special  dis- 
sertation on  noteworthy  relioe  of  this  description,  including  likewise  such 

>  iDveot^re  dei  Vieillw  ArmeB  oon-      dee  Cb>rt«a,  it'.  8£iM,  torn.  iv.  p.  413; 
urviea  au  Chateau  d'Amboiw  du  tempe      '■----  ^-■° 
de  Louia  XII. ;  Kbliolh^ue  da  I'Sools 
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aa  are  to  be  found  only  in  hazy  trsditions  of  Uediseral  Bomance  or  of 
Nortfann  Sagas.  la  such  a  suggeetive  and  highly  intereeting  series  we 
might  hope  to  find  the  renowned  brand  "  Dunmdal,"  wielded  by  the 
paladin,  and  associated  with  the  picturesque  tnuiition  of  the  "Bricke  de 
Roland^'  on  the  frontier  heights  of  the  Pyrennees  ;* — the  inimitable  blades 
forged  l^  that  mysterious  craftsman,  Weland/ — the  sword  of  King 
Haoon  the  Good,  which  as  Snorro  tella  us  was  designated  "Kvenhit" 
(millatono-biter),  and  that  of  Uagnus  Baifot  with  its  hilt  of  rOBmar-tooth, 
and  named  "Leggbitr."  Many  a  remarkable  weapon  moreorer,  men- 
tioned in  andent  chronide  or  document,  wonld  augment  the  value 
of  such  an  Armammtarium,  I  might  advert  to  the  sword  of  Poitou 
steel,  the  work  of  Galannus,  that  Oeofiry  le  Bel,  aooording  to  the  chro- 
nicler Jean  de  Harmoutier,  took  from  the  Treaeniy  of  his  father  Folk, 
Earl  of  Anjoa ;  to  the  sword  also  of  Tristram,  andenUy  preserved  amon^ 
the  Joeaiia  of  the  orown,  and  mentioned  in  the  Patent  Roll,  A.D.  1207, 
with  the  great  crown  whidt  came  from  Almayne  and  other  precious  regalia 
that  were  delivered  to  King  John  at  Clarendon.* 

The  ancient  tmdition  to  which  I  have  advertod  that  may  have  as- 
sociated one  of  the  three  swords  borne,  on  solemn  occasions,  before 
the  Sovereign  of  England  with  the  heroio  knight  of  the  Round  Table, 
seems  lost  in  dim  obscurity.  The  weapon  may  have  been  regarded  as  the 
Bword  won  from  Sir  Marhaus,  brother  of  the  Irish  queen,  when  Tristrom 
undertook  to  be  the  champion  of  his  father  Meliodas,  king  of  Cornwall, 
and  borne  by  him  in  bis  adventures  at  the  Court  of  King  Arthur.  We 
might  doubtless  have  expected  to  find  amongst  the  three  swords  long 
treasured  with  the  ancient  regalia  of  Britain,  not  the  weapon  of  the 
valiant  Cornish  knight,  but  that  connected  with  the  fable  of  romance, — 
the  mysterious  blade  taken  by  Arthur  out  of  the  anvil  fixed  in  a  stone 
block  before  the  high  altar  of  the  metropolitan  church,  and  drawn  out 
by  him  in  token  that,  as  bad  been  signified  by  the  necromanuer  Merhn,  he 
should  be  recognised  as  rigbtfiil  sovereign  of  Britain. 

In  the  subjoined  list  of  weapons  wiU  be  found  that  "  nomm^  I'esp^e 
du  roy  Jehan  "  (No.  13),  doubtless  the  King  of  Fiaoce  taken  prisoner  at 
the  battle  of  Poitiers,  Sept.  19, 1356.  It  does  not  appear  that  this  sword 
had  been  preserved  as  having  been  used  by  him  on  that  occasion,  when, 

*  The  corpn  of  Rolsnd,  aooording  to  eiUBi,   loiL  eoem   Tiutranti    et  •lium 

tr>ditioa,  wu  remoTed  bj  Cbaileuagae  eiuem  da  eodem  regalL,  et  oalcuia  Mire» 

Ui  Uie  ohurch  of  St  RomaiD  at  BUja  de  eodtnu  TcgKlL"     Three  sirorda  wera 

(tiiroude)  1  hii  iword  Dwatidal  was  lud  borne  before  Richard  I,  at  hu  mrDoation, 

at  hu  head,  hia  oliphant  at  hii  feet.    In  and   of   theae   probably   the   aword   of 

the  "  Belle  djaoription  "  of  preoious  relics  Trletrani  waa  one.     In  the  Inventorj  of 

'n  tbe  TreaBurv  at  St  Denia,  aa  deaoribed  the  Regalia  of  Edward  IIL,  in  ISSfl,  widt 

"      ■"«  Doub'  ■-»-'■" "- " .    .     .. 


bj  the  Fire  Doublet,   <tb  find    "le  cor  the  coronation  veatmenta,  the  gold  iipun, 

f  yvoire   du  preui   chavalier   et    prinoe  ftc,  in  the  Treaaur;  at  the  Tower,  thero 

Roland.'    Hut  de  I'Abbaje  de  St  Denya,  ware   three  tworda,  One  of  them  called 

p.  B«7.  Conrtane,    KaL  of  the  Ezch.,  vol.  iii.  p. 

■  SeenoticeaofWelatidinMT.Bawitt'a  SSfl.     In  1S19  three  aworda,  with  neh 

Armour  and  Weapona  in  Europe,  voL  L  aoabbardii  of  doth  of  gold,  were  found 

p.  41,  and  in  worka  there  cited ;  sere-  amongst  the  regalia  at  Weatn)ii)at«T  Ab- 

nl  remartable  we^mni  named  in   the  bej.    The  three  awoida  carried  at  the 

Sagaa  are  there  alao  mentitmed.  ooronation  of  Jamea  IL,  ud  flnired  hf 

*  Dooomenta  appended  to  the   Liber  Sandford,   pL   I.  p.   40,  were  donbtleaa 

Niger,  adit  Heania,  vol.  L  p.  481.    De  of  raoent  fabrication,  and  of  one  uniform 

Jooalibua  Regia ;  Lit  Pat  S  Joh.    Thii  faahion. 
earlj  list  of  r^/alia  enumeratae  "  duos 
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u  TVoieeart  relates,  the  king  "  fit  Tnerreilles  d'anaeB,  et  tenoit  nne  hache 
de  guerre,  dont  bien  ee  deiFendoit." '  The  chronicler  has  given  as  a 
curioiu  picture  of  the  atruggle  that  occtured  for  the  prize  of  such  a 
Cftptive :  more  than  ten  knights  and  esquires  Burrounded  the  king,  iind 
"dieoTent  lea  plus  forts,  je  I'xy  prins,  je  I'ay  prina,"  as  thej  bore  hhn 
along  on  foot  to  the  Bla(^  Princa  It  is  not  Barprising  that  in  sat^  a 
disorderly  miUe  aereral  competitors  ahotild  have  eoaght  to  substantiate 
their  dtum  to  the  actual  capture  by  bearing  off  some  portion  of  the  ro; al 
equipment.  It  appeaiiB,  however,  from  Froiesart  that  John  yielded  to 
I>eDis  de  Hcvebeque,  a  knight  of  Artoia,  and  gave  to  him  as  a  token  lug 
right  glove,  dying  "  Je  me  rends  i  vous,"  but  the  priaoDer  was  speedily 
home  away  by  the  crowd  of  English  and  Gaaoons.  Sir  John  de  Pelham 
and  Sir  Koger  la  Warre  have  been  named  as  English  knights  most  cod- 
ceraed  in  the  capture,  as  commemorated  by  the  badges  that  they  aaaiuned, 
respectively,  and  which  are  still  borne  by  their  descendants.  The  former 
took  the  Buckle,  namely,  that  according  to  tradition  of  the  king's  belt  or 
rtnge;  it  is  found  on  seals  and  other  memorials  occasionally  accompanied 
by  a  cage  as  a  crest,  in  allusion  probably  to  the  captivity  of  the  king.' 
Sir  Roger  took  the  chape  or  houteroUe  of  the  Bcabl»rd,  in  token  of  his 
share  in  the  achievements  It  is  6gured  by  Oerard  Legh  as  home  by 
Lord  La  Warre  iu  the  reign  of  Hem?  Yltl.,  and  described  as  a  "atm- 
pett«£>r  geven  to  hie  auncestors  for  takyng  of  UieFrenche  kynge  in  fielde."' 
Sir  Boger  appears  to  have  been  of  a  collateral  branch  of  the  La  Wane 
ftmily  that  bad  considerable  possessions  at  Brislington  and  elsewhoc  in 
Somenet.*  Another  branch  was  settled  at  Hestercombe,  near  Taunttn, 
in  the  same  county.  I  have  been  informed  by  the  late  talented  antiquary, 
the  Bev.  F.  Warre,  that  in  the  hall  of  the  residence  of  bis  family  at  the 
place  last  named,  a  sword  has  been  preserved  as  a  relic  of  the  memorable 
conflict  at  Poitiers.  It  is  described  as  a  plain  weapon,  without  pecultar 
ornament,  and  evidently  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  fourteenth  centuiy; 
according  to  family  tradition  it  was  presented  to  Sir  Et^er  la  Waire  t^ 
the  Black  Prince,  in  recognition  of  tiie  part  that  he  had  taken  in  the 
capture  of  King  John. 

The  sword  of  the  Victor  of  Poitiers,  it  will  not  be  forgotten,  was  for- 
merly to  be  seen  suspended  with  his  helm  and  shield,  his  span  and 
quilted  co&t  of  fence,  over  the  noble  portraiture  on  his  tomb  at  Canter- 
bury. The  scabbard  alone  remains,  and  these  precious  rehcs  have  been 
&ithfuUy  delineated  by  Charles  Stothard  in  his  "Monumental  Effigies." 
According  to  a  tradition,  the  proof  of  which  I  have  sought  in  vain  to 
trace,  the  sword  was  appropriated  by  CromweU.  It  has,  however,  been 
alleged  that  it  is  still  in  existence,  and,  if  it  could  be  identified,  its  resti- 
tution would  be  most  desirable.     The  Dean  of  Weetminster,  in  bis 

*  ProimTt,ToL  i.  o.  ]fi4.  p.  411,  and  Heateroombe,  vol.  iiLp.  SG9. 

■  SeaHcLowcTa'Memoironthe'badKet  Sir  Roger  Bucoeeded  2fi  Edw.  III.;  ba 
of  the  timillea  of  Pelbam  and  De  U  Wur,  wu  Bummoned  to  parliunent  3S  ud  S! 
Sauex  Archseol.  ColL,  vol.  iii.  p.  ail.  Edw.  IIL     Ut.  Wairv  infonnrd  me  tint 

'  Aandena  of  Armoria,edit  1G6S.  Tbe  the  funilv  deacended  &iiia  £^11  Julm  La 

hedge  ootmnrepeatedlyonthesumptuoui  Weire,  tbe  yoanger,  Wwdeii  of  KmS- 

tomb  of  Thomi^  Lord  la  Warre,  who  worth  Cutle,  (.  Seor?  IIL    Tfaej  lued 

died   in    ISSS,   in  Broadwater  ChuTch.  tbe  nma  OTMt  *■  Iho  elder  hnodi,  * 

giinez  Arch.  ColL,  nt  njrra,  p.  2B1.  griffin'a  head,  with  the  addition  of  tba 

■  See  Collinion'i  Notioea  of   the  la  ennipet  iu  its  beak. 
Varna  of  BrliliDgto^  BiaL  Bom.,  voL  it 
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delightful  "  Memorials  of  Coaterbury,"  has  given  a  letter  from  the  Rev. 
A.  D.  Wny,  Caaoa  of  Manchester,  Btatiug  that  he  hod  often  held  the 
relio  in  his  hands,  aad  that  it  had  been,  as  late  as  1809,  in  posssBsion  of 
the  late  Mr.  Barritt,  of  that  oit;.  The  blade  bore,  in  golden  letters, 
inlaid,  EDWABora  valua  frinobps  ;  it  was  described  as  "a  little  curred, 
scimitar-like ;" — the  &shion  of  the  weapon  seems  more  suitable  to  the 
times  of  a  Tudor  Edward. 

Of  other  lite  objects  associated,  perhaps  on  questionable  authority, 
with  memorable  historical  events,  I  might  mention  the  sword  of  Hugh 
de  Morerille,  a  relio  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury, 
long  treasured  at  Carlisle  Cathedral  It  is  mentioned  by  Camden,  and 
supposed  to  exist  at  Brayton  Castle,  near  Whitehaven. 

There  are  on  record  many  examples  of  umilar  objeots  of  more  or  less 
historical  interest.  In  the  Treasury  at  St.  Denis,  for  iuatatioe,  the  precious 
contents  of  whioh  were  scattered  in  the  rerolutioaary  paroxysm  of  1793, 
a  few  portions  only  having  been  preserved,  there  were  five  swords  of  no 
slight  value.  They  included  the  sword  ascribed  to  Charlemagne,  and 
that  of  St.  Louis — "de  trSs  bonne  trempe,  aveo  laquelle  il  a  exploits 
plusieure  beauK  &uota  d'armes  oontre  les  mSoroyaiis  pour  la  propagation, 
accroissement,  et  dilatation  de  la  saLnote  Foy;" — to  these  aUusioa  is 
made  by  M.  Le  Roui  de  Linoy  in  the  subjoined  highly  interesting  notices. 
There  were  also  two  other  waapona,  enumerated  with  the  precious  coo- 
teats  of  the  Treasury  by  the  Pdre  Doublet,  a  monk  of  St.  Denis,  namely, 
the  weapon  set  with  sapphires,  amethysts,  and  other  jewels,  that  was 
ascribed  to  Turpin,  archbishop  of  Rheima,  ohanoellor  in  the  times  of 
Charlemagne, — "  de  laquelle  il  a  foict  maints  eiploicts  d'armes  oontre  les 
Infidelles," — and  also,  "autre  esp^  de  trte-bonne  trempe,  gamie  au 
milieu  de  bod  pommeau  de  deux  esmaux  d'or,  I'un  de  nostre  Dame,  et 
I'autre  d'un  soleil,  qui  est  celle  de  la  trds  valaureuse  Puoelle  Jeaune."' 
Wlwtber  this  had  been  recognised  traditionally  aa  that  mysterious  sword, 
brought  at  her  request  from  the  chapel  of  St.  Catherine  de  Fierbois, — 
the  sacred  weapon  marked  with  five  crosses,  and  allied  to  have  been 
almost  miraoulously  brought  to  light  ia  a  vault  near  the  altar,  through 
a  revelation  to  the  Puoelle^  by  whom  it  was  borne  in  her  subsequent 
deeds  of  valor, — I  am  not  able  to  state.  There  was,  however,  another 
relic  of  the  like  description  that  existed  until  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
an  object  of  singular  interest  to  the  English  antiquary,  namely,  the  ewoM 
of  the  valiant  Talbot  la  the  old  metrical  narrative  of  the  Fight  of 
Flodden  Field,  it  is  stated  that  it  had  been  found  in  the  "  river  of  Dor-  ' 
dan,"  and  sold  by  a  peasant  to  an  armourer  at  Bourdeaux.  It  bore  the 
inscription, — snu  talboti  ■  1443 'pro  viitcbrb  iNiitioo  mbo.'  Camden, 
in  his  Remiuns,  mentions  the  discovery  of  this  sword  in  the  Dordogne. 
It  was  subsequently  in  the  Treasury  at  St.  Denis ;  no  mention  of  such 
an  object,  however,  occurs  in  the  minute  inventories  g^ven  by  Doublet 
and  Felibieu.  .The  sword  was  carried  off  by  the  revolutionaiy  mob,  with 
the  rich  contents  of  that  depoutory,  in  1793;  a  considerable  portion,  in- 
cluding the  swords,  was  rescued  and  ultimately  sent  to  the  Cabinet  of 
Antiquities  at  the  National  Library.'     Of  the  sword  of  Talbot  all  trace 

*  Doublet,  Hiat.  de  I'Abbaje  de  St,  cere  inimicoa  me<»." 

Dea;B,  103!!,  Uv.  i.  p.  347.  '  Oa  the  ni^t  of  11  Nov.,  1793,  Um 

>  According  to  Speed,  the  iiuaripblon  whola  of  the  Tritor  waa  hutil;  tluoirn 

lan  lomeiThM  mors  iutelligibljr— "  Via-  into  lai|pi  wooden  cheats  and  trsnaported 
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haa  periahed.  I  made  diligent  but  fruitlesB  reaeaich  about  1S40,  vben, 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  adminiBtration,  the  old  regieten  and  eridanoe 
relating  to  the  objeots  acquired  from  the  apoiU  of  St.  Denis  were  [daced 
before  in&  An  entry  indeed  appeared  to  proTe  that  the  sword  of  Tuipin 
and  that  of  the  great  English  oaptun  had  actnelly  readied  the  Gabiiid, 
but  in  subsequent  ohangea  and  tronblous  times  they  had  disappeared. 

Id  the  Armoury  of  Louis  XII.,  here  described,  there  appear  to  have 
been  two  of  the  state  sworda  of  a  peculiar  and  interesting  class,  to  which 
our  attention  baa  been  formerly  invited  by  Ur.  Watertoo  ;  namely,  a 
sword  seut  to  Louis  XI.  by  Pope  Callistos  II.,  and  a  seoond  by  Pius  II 
(Nob,  7,  15).  Mr.  Waterton  has  carefully  investigatMl  the  subject  of 
tbe  noble  weapons  blessed  on  Christmas  Ere  by  the  Sovereign  Pontiffc, 
and  for  the  most  port  solemnly  presented  with  a  ducal  oap^  blessed  oa 
the  same  oocasion.  A  spedmen,  bearing  the  arms  and  names  of  Sixtufi  V., 
is  in  Mr.  Waterton's  possession,  and  it  has  been  deaoribed  in  this  Journal, 
ToL  xxiv.  p.  35,  with  notices  of  other  objects  of  the  like  description.  The 
Blessed  Gifts,  oommonly  bestowed  on  tbe  most  faithful  son  of  Holy 
Church,  were  recently  conferred  by  Pins  IX.  on  the  Emperor  d  tba 
Fremdi.  The  brief  notice  may  be  acceptable  to  some  of  our  readers  that, 
in  our  oonntry,  the  Sword  and  pHtuin  had  been  sent  repeatedly; — to 
Edward  IV.  by  Siitus  IV.,  about  a.d.  1478  ;  to  Henry  VIL  by  Julius  IL 
in  I60S;  to  Henry  VIIL  by  the  same  pope  in  1513  ; — to  Philip  and  Msiy 
by  Julius  III.  in  155S  :  in  this,  as  in  some  other  instanoos,  a  golden  row 
■Jso  was  presented  to  the  consort  of  the  potentate  distinguished  by  tha 
favorofthePontiff;— to  James  IV.,  King  of  Scots,  by  Julius  ILinlSOT: 
this  superb  two-handed  sword  is  preserved  as  part  of  the  r^alis  of 
Sootteod;— and  lastly  to  James  V.  1^  Paul  III.  in  1537.* 

I  proceed  to  submit  to  tbe  reader  the  Inventory  of  the  Armouiy  of 
Louis  XIL,  Boownpanied  by  the  illustrative  notices  by  M.  Le  Ronx  do 
Linciy,  by  whidt  its  value  and  interest  have  been  so  greatly  enhanced. 


MS.  BiBL.  Imp.  No.  49,  fonds  dks  Blancs^kantkadx  ;  vol.  o»  pafke. 
(From  THI  Momastkbt  ok  St.  Mklah  db  Ktedan.) 
Meubles  estans  en  I'armeur^rie  du  chasteau  d'Amboise,  en  laquelle  eont 
les  ancieiines  armeures  qui  de  tout  temps  ont  est^  gsrd^  et  fkit  gaider 
par  les  Roys  deSuncts  jusques  i  pr^nt.  Eitraiote  sur  ung  inveotoire 
raiot  i  Amboise,  le  xiiij'  jour  de  Septembra,  Van  mil  iiij*  iiij<^  diz-neuf. — 
Signal  R.  de  Desest,  desquelz  la  dSdaracion  s'ensuit. 

bj  d«0TM  of  lb*  Contention  in  mggoDs,  sword  had  bean  gLvm  by  Leo  X.    It «, 

•KoHed    by    ■    tumultuous    multituds,  howaver,bteaHedmDdoonfsiTadt^luipre- 

eager  to  diaplay  tbhotrencs  of  "  la  rieui  daceiiKiT.   HsU  and  othar  obronicjeii  miU 

daspotisnie,"      Moiiogiaphi«  de    I'Sgliee  tha  prewmtation  in  SI   P&ul'i,  in  H*7, 

RoyaJa  de  Bt.  Dania;  pule  Baron  de  6  Henry  Till.  (IGH),  wben  Leo  X- wu 

Quilhermj;  Puis.  184S,  p.  M.  eotuallj  pontiff,  hie  pradeceMor  biTing; 


twoe-handed  iworde  gir-  died  at  the  oauncil  held  at  Borne  a 

nythed  wiSi  ijlverand  gujlte,  jKveented  prevtoua  February.     Art  de  Verifier,  t.L 

to  King   Heniy    VIU.    hj   tbe    Pope,"  p.  42*.    Mr.  Waterton  bu  in  prspuvtion  > 

Doonn  in  the  Invento^  of  tiia  R^alia  of  diuertation    and   enui *■ —   -*  "■— 

Jamea  I.,  in  IflOG.      KaL  of  tba    Eich.,  aolemn  gifta  from  the 

vol  ii.  p.  806.  It  came  into  the  p  '  ..  .  i.^. ..  ■__. 

of  Arfimole,  and  is  now  in  the 

founded  bj  him  at  Oxford.    CataL  Aahm.  of  Charles  X.,  in  183$. 

Mus-.p.llO.    It  haa  been  stated  that  this 


the  lateat  ii 

ferrsd  by  Leo  XIL  on  tka  DaujJiin,  n 
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IVemiSreraent : — 

1.  Une  dague  enmAnch^  de  licorue,  la  poigii6e  de  criatalin ;  nommSe 
la  dagae  saint  Charlemaigne. 

2.  Une  BBp&6  eQraaii«^6e  de  fer,  gamie  en  faajou  de  clef;  nominee 
reep€e  de  Lancelot  du  Lao  ;  et  dit-on  qu'elle  est  Ke. 

3.  Une  espde  d'annes  gamie  de  fouet  blanc ;  *  et  au  pommeau  una 
N'ostre-Dame  d'un  coat^,  et  ung  souleil  de  I'autre,  nomm^e  Tesp^e  de  la 
Viotoire. 

4.  Une  espfe  d'ormes  gamie  defouet  blano  ;  et  au  pommeau  une  Noa- 
tre-Dame  d'un  oost^  et  ung  aouleil  de  I'autre,  nomm6e  I'eep^e  du  roi 
CharleB  VII.,  appet^  la  Bien-arm^. 

5.  Une  autre  eep^e  d'armes,  la  poign£e  de  fouet  blano;  et  au  pom- 
meau J  a  une  Nostre-Dame  d'un  cost^  de  I'autre  0Qst4  ungsouleil ;  nom- 
m^  I'esp^e  du  Roy  qui  fonda  Saint-Denis. 

6.  Une  eapfe  d'armes,  la  poign6e  couverte  de  fouet  blano ;  et  au  pom- 
meau a  une  Nostra-Dame  d'un  oostS,  et  ung  saint  Michel  de  I'autre ; 
nomm£e  I'esp^  du  ro;  de  France  qui  fist  armes  contra  img  g6an  k  Patia 
et  le  conquiat. 

7.  L'eap^e  aux  armea  du  pape  Caliatej  le  fourreau  gamyd'argent  dorS, 
et  ung  chappeau  de  velom  cramoisy  gamy  et  semencea  de  perlea,  que  le 
Roy  que  Dieu  pardoinct  fist  mettre  en  eon  armeurfirye. 

8.  Une  espfo  d'armes,  la  poigoSe  de  fouet  blano ;  au  pommeau  d'un 
coat£  a  Nostre-Dame,  et  de  I'autre  coatS  ung  sainot  Michel.  Et  fut  il 
Jehan  de  Sr^z6,  lequel  en  couppa  le  poing  ^  ung  homme  d'armes, 
ayecques  le  canon  et  le  gantelet 

9.  Une  eap£e  la  poign6e  de  fouet  blano;  au  pommeau  une  Nostre- 
Dame  d'un  ooatfi,  et  saint  Michel  de  I'autre ;  nommfie  I'espSe  du  roy 
d'Escosse  qui  fuat  fort  hardy,  laquelle  fut  donnas  au  feu  rOy  Loye,  quant 
il  espousa  madame  la  Daupbine. 

10.  Une  eapfie  la  poignfie  de  fouet  blano,  le  pommeau  long,  d'un  oostfi 
ung  Noetre-Dame,  de  I'autre  C08t6  ung  stunt  Martin;  nomm^e  la  bonne 
esp^  du  roy  Loys  qu'il  avoit  ft  la  oonqueste  qu'il  fist  premier  aur  les 
Suysaes,  noram^e  Eatrefuze. 

11.  Une  esp6e  la  poign6e  de  fouet  blano,  ung  pommeau  long  en  ta^a 
de  cueur  eamaillfi  blanc  et  rouge  ;  nommfe  I'eapfie  du  roy  Chiu-lefl  Septi- 
oame,  qu'il  porta  but  aou  courset 

13.  Une  eep^  la  poign^e  de  fouet  blano,  le  pommeau  en  fa^n  d'lm 
cuenr  o{i  il  y  a  quatre  lozenges,  deux  d'un  coat^  et  deux  de  I'autre ;  nom- 
m^  l'eap6e  de  Philippe  le  Bel. 

13.  Une  esple  gamie  de  fouet  blano,  la  poignfo  aana  esmail ;  nomm^e 
I'esp^e  du  roy  Jehan. 

14.  Ung  cousteau  en  fai;on  de  aemet^re  ;  nomm€  le  cousteau  de  saint 
Pierre  de  Luxembourg. 

15.  Une  sap4e  le  foureau  blano,  la  poigu^e  gamie  de  boya;  au  pom- 
meau une  Noatre-Dame  d'un  c(wt£,  et  on  saint  Martin  de  I'autre ; 
nomm6e  Veapfe  du  pape  qu'il  earoya  au  roy  Loys. 

16.  Une  eap£e  gamie  de  cuir  rouge  i  loi^  pommeau  ;  nommfo  I'eap^e 
du  Q&m  qui  fust  conquia  par  ung  roy  de  France  en  I'iale  Noatre-Dame, 

17.  Une  eapSe  longue  rabatue,  ft  oreuaetz  pendans,  qui  fut  au  oonte  de 
Vistambert.' 

*  Query,  bound  arannd  the  huidle  with      MmsB  teohnioJlj  t«med  "whipped." 
white  leather,  out  in  Blripd,  and  aome-  '  Fuistemberg. 
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18.  tJne  esp^  la  poign6e  de  cuir  rouge  ;  uommfie  resp6e  qui  fat 
trouT^  ea  ung  fondement  de  boulerart  de  U  pdrte  neufve  de  Toura. 

£t  f lit  trouT^  au  pi^  une  besta  dont  la  teste  teuoit  cinq  au  '  bx  kmiIz 

19.  Une  dague  ih  rouelle  de  boya,  emboeBt^e  en  ung  estuy  de  ouir,  qua 
feu  Toy  Loy»  fkiaoit  tou^oura  porter  quant  et  luy. 

20.  Une  hache  il  une  nuun,  qui  fiit  au  roy  saint  Loys. 

21.  Une  autre  hache  i  deuz  mains,  autreofoia  eamaillez  de  flenra  de  lix, 
qui  fut  audit  roy  saint  Loya 

23.  Une  bache  k  deux  mains,  qui  estoit  k  ung  roj  de  Franoe  qui  otm- 
quist  le  G^on  en  Vtsle  Nostre-Dame  ik  Paris. 

23.  Une  haohe  ea  fagon  de  ooign^  le  manohe  long;  nomtn^  la 
hacbe  du  Grant  Turo. 

24.  Une  haobe  outt^  ;  nomm^e  la  haohe  du  n^  Clorys,  premier  roy 
christian. 

25.  Une  haobe  &  trois  poinotea  de  dysmsntj  nomm^  la  hache  de 
mSBsire  Bertraud  de  Clasquin.^ 

26.  Une  hacbe  oourerte  tonte  de  fer;  nonun^  la  haobe  que  ong  roy 
de  Frauoe  oonqueeta  lor  un  payan  ft  Fans  ;  qui  fut  tronv^  au  LouTre  & 
Paris. 

27.  Une  hache  ik  deux  muns,  en  fa^n  de  fleuis  da  litej  Domm^  la 
hache  d'un  Allemaat  qui  fist  tant  d'armes  &  Nuz. 

28.  Une  esp6e  d'armes,  le  fourreau  de  velouz  noir,  qui  fut  ftodit  feu 
roy  Charles  Huitieeme,  laquelle  il  avoit  H  I'aiaon  de  sa  selle  fl  la  Jonmee 
de  Fomauve. 

29.  Une  autre  esp^e,  )e  fourreau  d«  Telonx  noir,  que  ledit  feu  roy 
Charles  Huitieame  avoit  ea  sa  maia  &  kdlote  jouiu^  de  Fomaure. 

30.  Ung  fA  de  lauoe  court,  k  troia  guerres  tiancbaoB. 

31.  Hamoys  de  la  Puoelle,  gamy  de  gordebrax,  d'une  pairs  da  mytoni, 
et  d'un  ahillement  de  teetey  oil  il  y  a  ung  goi^ray  de  mullet  le  bort 
dor^,  le  dedans  gamy  de  eatia  oramoisy,  double  de  mesma 

32.  Uue  br^andine  de  ToUebot,  oouverte  de  velouz  noir  tout  ua^  et 
sa  sallade  noire  oouverte  d'un  hoolx  de  broderie  fait  sur  veloox  noir 
tout  vai. 

33.  Unas  Tieillos  brigandines  longues,  oouvertes  d'un  viul  drap  d'or 
rouge,  le  baut  fait  en  &(;on  de  ouirasse,  et  le  baa  ea  lemmea'  d'asuer,  et 
ung  bort  de  lade,'  fermS  ft  boucle  au  costfi  gauoba 

34.  Une  autre  vieitle  brigandine  aosiae  but  velouz  noir  Tieille,  naee, 
le  baut  du  devant  en  fa^on  de  curaase,  et  le  demourant  de  lemmes. 

36.  Item,  environ  quinze  ou  seize  sallades  et  baasineta  k  la  mode  an- 
ticque,  sans  Bavoir  ne  d^airer  k  qui  ilz  ont  servy.^ 

36.  Item,  oinq  ou  six  habillemens  de  teate  fais  de  boyt,  les  auouna 
oouTera  a  bandes  de  fer  et  de  cuir,  le  tout  de  petite  Talleor  et  saos  auauna 
titree  il  qui  ilz  out  eet^. 


*  SUia  HS>  '  8m  in  this  Joanul,  vol  zxvi  p.  SO, 

}  Dugueadin.  ■  TtJiiable  memoir  by  Mr.  Hewitt  on  tbs 

'  Luuee  d'laitir.  virioiu  fomu   of   the   Satade,   in    Um 

■  Queiy,  m  anumentad  bonier,  po-  fifteenth  and  liztaenUi  oentuiiea 
lied,  or  the  Uke  J 
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Noia.  Que  j'a;  1m  belles  teetefi  de  cerf  apportez  de  Meim  aur  YSvre, 
et  d'autree  testes  de  par  dei^ 

Et  ausai  les  oi'gues  apportez  de  Naples,  que  j'ay  touIu  buller  a  Jacques 
I'oigamste  par  plusieura  foil,  pour  ce  que  te  607110  le  m'avoit  com- 
mandd 

Et  oultre  le  recereur  Bri^oimet  donna  au  ten  Koy,  que  Dieu  pardoinot, 
line  table  de  Flandrea  paincte,  lequel  apree  qu'il  eut  Teue  me  dist  que 
o'eetoit  pour  ung  nutrabant,  et  qu'il  u'ea  voolloit  poisst,  et  qui  la  me 
donnoit ;  et  de  &it  I&  me  donna. 

Fait  (i)  Amboiee,  le  uiij".  jour  de  Septembre,  mil  iiij*.  iilj".  xU. 
jSwnS;  B.  DK  Dezbbt. 


The  forgoing  iuventory,  the  earliest  document  of  this  nature  that  has 
come  to  our  knowledge,  Buppliea  the  first  instance,  it  is  believed,  of  the 
collection  of  arms  which  had  belonged  to  distingtushed  warriors.  Men- 
tion is  here  made  of  a  number  of  weapons  associated  with  the  names  of 
royal  personages.  It  may  be  desirable  to  place  these  before  our  readers 
in  chronological  order. 

The  Doost  ancient  weapon  desoibed  ss  preserred  in  the  Armoury  of 
the  Castle  of  Amboise  is  the  battle-axe,  or  AacA«,  of  CloTiB(No.  21);  next 
in  order  are,  the  sword  of  Dagobert  (No.  5),  the  da^er  of  Charlemagne 
(No.  1),  two  battle-axes  of  St  Louis  (Nos.  20,  21),  the  sword  of  Phi- 
lippe le  Bel  (No.  12),  that  of  John,  taken  prisoner  at  Poictiers  (No.  13), 
two  swords  of  Charles  VII.  (Nos.  4,  11),  four  swords  and  a  dagger  of 
Louis  XI.  (Nob.  7,  9, 10,  \5, 19X  and  two  swords  wielded  by  Charles  VIII. 
at  the  battle  of  Foraoua,  July  6,  1495  (Nob.  28,  29). 

Mention  is  made  of  two  swoids  and  two  axes  (Nos.  6, 16,  22,  26),  as 
baring  been  used  either  by  the  Ring  of  France  who  stew  a  giant  at 
Paris,  in  the  He  Notre-Dame,  now  ceJIed  the  lie  de  la  Cit£,  or  by  the 
said  giant.  This  singular  mention  of  a  fabulous  incident  in  the  history 
of  Paris  is  a  proof  of  the  popular  acceptation  of  the  tradition  that  has 
been  recorded  by  Coirozet,  tiie  first  writer  who  attempted  to  compile  a 
connected  History  of  the  City.  He  thus  relates  the  stoiy  : — "Auouns 
reoitent  (toutesfois  je  ue  I'ay  trouve  en  autheur  certain)  que,  regnant  le 
dit  empereur  Charles  le  Grant,  Paris  fut  assi^g^  d'un  g^nt  nomm^ 
Tsoire,  oontre  lequel  I'empereur  enroia  plusieurB  de  ses  courtisanB  et 
(^eraliers,  lesquelz  fureut  raincus  par  le  g&nt  Finablement  laoire  fut 
oocis  par  Ouillaume  d'Orenge  snmomm^  au  Court  nee,  et  d61ivia  la  ville 
,  de  la  persecution  du  siege."  '  Subsequently,  under  the  year  976,  men- 
tion occurs  of  another  giant  ^  ; — "  Duiant  le  r^ne  dudit  Lotaire  hit  la 
Tille  de  Paris  assi^g^  par  ud  prince  danoifi  nomra^  Haastendames  accom- 
pagn4  de  xt.  mil  hommes,  entre  lesquelz  estoit  un  g^nt  nomm6  Betel- 
guphuB  de  grandeur  merveilleuse,  lequel  venir  par  chacun  jour  deffier 
et  provoquer  au  combat  les  chevaliers  francoia.  Le  roi  Lotaire  cBtant 
dans  Paris  assi^g^  aveo  sa  noblesse,  sans  son  sceu  Geoffrey,  comte . 
d'Anjou,  Tenant  ^  Paris  au  mandement  du  roi,  se  troura  oil  estoit  le 
g^ant,  lequel  il  combatit  et  lui  trsncha  la  teste."  The  arms  enumerated 
in  the  Inventoiy  of  1499  may  doubtless  be  referred  to  either — possibly 
to  both — of  these  legendary  achievements  ;  we  should,  however,  observe 
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the  change  in  the  tradition,  namely,  that  in  each  case  the  giant  is  stated 
to  have  been  slain  b;  the  kiag  himself  not,  as  related  by  Corroset,  bj 
the  hand  of  one  of  bis  paladins. 

In  regard  to  the  arms  attributed  to  kings  of  France,  of  the  first  lyad 
of  the  second  race,  are  we  to  consider  such  designation  apootTphal  t  We 
can  scarcely  hesitate  as  to  the  hache  of  Clovis,  bat  the  sword  of  Dago- 
bert,  if  he  is  the  personage  designated  as  the  "  Roy  qui  fonda  Siunt-Denis," 
may  possibly  have  been  preserved  ;  it  is  veil  known  that  several  objects 
regarded  as  having  belonged  to  him  were  kept  in  the  Treasm;  of  the 
abbey  that  be  foanded,  one  of  these  being  the  throne  of  gilt  brome 
actually  deposited  in  the  Hus^  des  SouverEins  at  the  Louvre.*  The 
dagger  of  Charlemagne  may  have  been  thua  designated  on  no  leu 
questionable  tradition  than  ^e  famous  sword,  called,  aa  early  as  the 
thirteenth  century  "  Joyeute,"  with  its  elaborately  chased  pommel  and 
cross-guard  of  gold,  in  the  workmanship  of  which  some  antiquaries  are 
still  disposed  to  recognise  the  style  of  the  Carlovingian  period.^  U.  Le 
Roui  de  Lincy  seems,  however,  unwilling  to  accept  either  of  these  objects 
as  having  appertained  to  Charlemagne ;  but  he  admits  that  the  arma 
attributed  to  St.  Louis  may  be  aecounted  authentic  ;  they  were,  indeed, 
not  the  only  weapons  preserved  with  such  a  tradition.  In  the  Treasury 
at  St.  Denis  there  was  a  long  sword  stated  to  have  been  brought  ^ 
that  king  &om  his  fiiat  expedition  into  Palestine,  and  to  have  beeu  the 
weapon  which  he  had  often  wielded  against  the  UnbeUevera.*  In  the 
Inventory,  moreover,  of  the  armour  and  arms  of  Louis  X.,  in  1316^ 
mention  is  found  of  "  un  couBteui  &  manche  de  fust  et  de  fer,  qui  fu  S. 
Iiouys,  si  comme  Ton  dit."' 

One  of  the  swords  attributed  to  Louis  XI.  (No.  9),  is  described  as 
"  I'esp^  du  roy  d'Esoosse,  qui  fiut  fort  hardy,"  and  given  to  the  Ung 
by  his  first  wife,  Margaret,  daughter  of  James  I.,  King  of  Soots  ;  she 
died  in  li44,  whilst  Louis  was  still  Dauphin.'  He  succeeded,  in  1461. 
This  sword  had  doubtless  belonged  to  Robert  Bruce. 

Another  sword  (No.  7)  described  as  of  Louis  XL,  with  the  arms  (^ 
Pope  Callistus  III.  (1455 — 1458),  had  been  sent  to  him  previously  to 
that  subsequently  mentioned  in  the  Inventory  (No.  15).     It  is  stated 


*  This  IntereaUng  relio  h&d  been  re-  Uontbuoon  in  his  Honaichie  fVuifaus. 
moved  in  1 702  to  Uie  National  Libmy,  It  waa  used  at  the  mere,  and  borne  1^  the 
but  it  waa  reatored  to  the  Afabej  in  1313.  Constable  of  Franoe.  It  is  now  in  the 
It  IB  stated  b;  Felibien,  in  hia  hiatoiy  of  Miu6e  dea  SouveninB,  in  the  LoDvi«,  and . 
tliat  monaateij.  Uiat  the  bronie  Beat  waa  haabeen  minutaly  deacribed  bjH.  Barbet 
attributed  to  Daffbert  by  the  Abbot  de  Jouy,  inhis  Kotice  of  that  remaiiable 
Soger,  vho  caused  it  to  be  re-gUt,  in  the  collectJoD.  p.  S  ;  where  an  account  ia  alaa 
eleventh  century.  M.  Leuormaad  baa  given  of  the  gold  spun  of  Charlemagne. 
given  a  valuable  memoir  on  the  aubjeot  '  Dom  Millet,  p.  13£ ;  Felibien,  p.  Gil, 
ID  the  Udlangea  d'Arch^ologis,  t.  i.,  1S17-  pi  iii.  K. 

lt>.    Dom  UiUet,  in  hie  Triaor  racrd  de  '  Du  Gangs,  Gloaa.,  under  the  word 

Sajnt-Denia,  p.  13i,  deacribea  a  richly.  Ammtara. 

jeweled  ornament,  there  preserved,  and  '  Thia  alliance,  it  mav  be  remembered, 

auppoaed    to   have  been  the   agraffe  at  aicited  in  113S  the  je^ousy  of  England, 

Dagobert'a  mantle.     It  !b  figured  in  Fell-  aud  a  fleet  was  dispatched  by  Henry  VL 

bien'a    Hiatuty   of    the   Abbey,   p.    G39,  to  intercept  the  betrothed  Scottiah  prin- 

pl.  IL  H.  oeaa  on  her  paaaage  to  France.     Jt  waa 

*  This  aword,  formerly  at  Bt.  Denia.  unaucoeBif iil,  and  the  Daupbinesa  reached 
deaeribed  by  Dom  Millet,  p.  ISS,  and  La  Rochelle  in  safety.  Fordun,  ed. 
Felibien,   p.  GIS,  haa  been  figured   b;  Qoodal,  voL  ii.  pp.  <8G,  GOl. 
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that  it  was  acoompanied  by  a  "  ohappeau  de  veloui  cramoiBy  gamy  et 
Bemenc^B  de  perlea,"  which  the  late  king  oauaed  to  be  placed  in  his 
armoury.  The  second  sword  (No.  15),  described  as  "  1' esp^e  du  pape 
qu'il  eiiToya  an  roy  Lonia,"  was  doubtiesB  connected  with  an  important 
erent  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XI.,  namely,  hiB  abolition,  in  1462,  of  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Bourses,  issued  in  1438  byCharles  VIII.,  declaring 
the  pope  subordinate  to  a  general  Council,  and  annulling  his  fiscal  righta 
in  France.  It  is  related  that,  amongst  other  tokens  of  the  satisfaction 
of  PiuB  n.  on  that  occasion,  be  sent  to  Louis  "une  6p6e  benite  aveo 
quatre  vera  latins  graves  sur  la  lame,  pour  en  relever  le  prii.  Louis 
re^ut  avee  grand  appareil  ce  present  par  lee  mains  du  nonce  Antoine  de 
^ocetis  on  de  Noxe,  et  cette  frivole  c6remonie  tat  toute  la  recompense  qu'il 
tira  du  saorifica  qu'U  faieoit  au  pape,"'  The  four  lines  inscribed  on  the 
blade  thus  expressed  the  confident  expectation  of  the  pope  that  Louis 
would  zealously  unite  in  the  armament  at  that  time  in  active  preparation 
against  the  Turks : — 

ExMiBt  in  Turcw  tu»  Die,  Iiodoioe,  furentae 
Dextenk,  Qnuorum  noguinu  ultor  era 

Corruet  impBiium  Hnhumetis,  et  incljta  runnu 
Qallonuu  Tiitui  te  petet  latn  duoe. 
We  find  also  a  weapon  (No.  10)  designated  in  the  Inventory  as  the  good 
sword  named  Eitrefuge,  that  tiouis  XI.  "  avoit  k  la  conqueste  qu'il  fist 
premier  sur  lea  Suisses."  Doubtless  the  event  here  referred  to  is  the 
memorable  conflict  at  St.  Jacques,  near  Basle,  Aug.  26, 1444,  in  which  the 
French  under  command  of  the  Dauphin,  afterwards  Louis  XI.,  engaged 
for  ten, hours  with  a  small  resolute  force  of  the  Swiss.'  Two  swords  are 
described  in  the  Inventory  as  having  been  used  by  Charles  VIII.  at  the 
battle  of  Fomoua,  July  6, 1495,  one  of  them  as  an  "espfied'armes"  that 
he  bad  at  his  saddle-bow,  the  other  in  his  hand  (Noa.  26,  29).  Philippe 
de  Commines  and  Brantdme  relate  the  prowess  of  the  King  of  France  on 
that  occasion,  and  his  incredible  feats  of  arms,  mounted  on  his  black 
charger  called  "  Suvoye."  ' 

With  these  arms,  ascribed  to  certain  kings  of  France,  there  were  pre- 
served, in  the  chateau  at  Amboise,  those  ^  several  renowned  warriors, 
such  as  the  sword  of  I^ncelot  du  Lao,  that  of  Jean  de  Br£i6,  the  knife  of 
St.  Piare  de  Luxemburg,  the  haehe  of  the  Great  Turk,  that  of  Bertrand 
du  Guesclin,  the  armour  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  and  the  brigandine 
worn  by  the  renowned  Talbot. 

In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  (No.  2),  the  sword  of  I^uicelot,  the 
writer  of  the  Inventory  hod  added  the  significant  observation, — "  et  I'on 
dit  qn'elle  eat  f6e."  The  use  of  enchanted  weapons  is  attributed  to  almost 
all  the  famous  warriors  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Such  was  the  sword  of 
Alexander,  that  named  "Escalibor"  assigned  to  King  Arthur,  the  pon- 

>  Daoloi,  Hilt,   de   Louis  XL,  t.   L,  tinued   ia    Pranoe    until   the   time    of 

p.  234.  Chu-lea  X. 

'  Of  ft  body  of  1600  Swiw  only  ten  '  See  BnntiAme'e  brilliuit  deeoiiptioii 

eHcaped  alive;  it  ia  stated  Uut  10,000  of  of  the  equipmeat  of  tho  kins,  who  wore 

tbeir  adverauiea  perished.    Ths  hma  of  orer  bia    huneu   ■   riob   uiortrflleeved 

Swiss  valor  waa  so  renowned  in  oonie-  Jagiuttt,  or  ootte  d'annea,  of  white  and 

quenoe    of  this  exploit,   as   it  luu  been  violet,  Bcmy  of   croesleta  of  Jenisalem ; 

atated,  tlwt  Louis  courted  the  allianoe  of  his  hone  was  bsrded  ot  the  mna.     Vies 

the  Cantons,  anil  Gnt  enrolled  a  body  of  dee  hommea  illustree,  Ao.    (Euvno  Com- 

Swiu  aa  a  bodj-guaid,  a  practice  con'  pl&tes,  t.  ii.  p.  S. 
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detotu  "JoyeuK^  ttwd  b;  Charlemagne,  and  the  "Floierye"  of  the  Four 
Sods  of  Aimon.  Them  weapons,  wronght  by  Veland  the  smith  or  \^ 
the  Elfs  his  succeeson,  were  gifted  with  magical  power;  such  virtne, 
tnoreorer,  was  attributed  eveu  tn  more  recent  historio  times  to  the 
weapon  wielded  by  the  Gid,  "Tkon,"  so  often  mentioned  in  the  tales  oi 
the  prowess  in  the  Bomaneen  of  that  renowned  p^adin.  The  like  on- 
earthly  Tirtuee  were  no  doubt  attributed  to  the  sword  <^  Lancelot,  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  heroes  of  the  Ronnd  Table.* 

Jean  de  Br^x6,  whose  valorous  deeds  were  such  as  to  entitle  his  sword 
to  a  place  in  the  royal  amioaiy  (Na  8),  was  only  an  esquire ;  he  wm 
sent  by  Charles  VII.,  in  1441,  with  the  Constable  (^  Pnuioe  and  a  leader 
of  a  troop  named  Floquet  to  sncoour  tlie  citadel  of  Poissy,  wfaki  wsi 
threatened  by  lUbot  sad  an  English  force  under  hia  command.  The 
chronicler  GiUes  le  Bonvier,  called  Berry,  herald  at  arms,  writes  thns  of 
the  death  of  Jean  de  Br£z^  which  occurred  in  the  spring  of  1442  : — "  D 
y  eust  entra  ETreux  et  le  Neufbonrg  nne  rencootre  entre  lee  FtaD^ois  et 
lea  Anglois,  lee  Fran9>i8  gagndrent,  mais  nn  escuy«  et  capitaine  dee 
ditz  FrangoiB,  nomm6  Jeau  de  Bresay,  dn  pays  d'Anjon,  y  munrut,  qui 
estoit  un  raillant  esciiyor,  dont  ce  fiit  trSs-grand  dommage."' 

If  we  consult  the  Lives  of  Saints  by  Baillet,'  who  lias  given  a  detafled 
narrative  of  the  acta  of  Peter  of  Luiemborg,  it  will  be  evident  that  the 
admiration  in  which  he  was  held  by  bis  contemporaries  wss  well  deserved, 
and  that  the  knife,  in  fashion  of  a  Bcimitar,  which  had  belonged  to  him, 
might  claim  a  place  amongst  the  predous  relics  in  the  armomy  <^ 
Louis  XII. 

The  mention  of  a  "hacbe  d'armee  a  trois  pointes  de  dismant"  that 
had  belonged  to  Bertrand  du  Guesclin  (No.  25)  is  the  more  cnriooB, 
sinoe  it  occnra  for  the  first  time  in  this  Inventoiy.  A  sword  that  had 
belonged  to  that  renowned  oommuider  is  to  be  found  in  the  Inventoiy 
of  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy ;  it  is  not  noticed  in  the  notes 
by  U.  de  Lincy,  but  may  here  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  It  ia  described 
aa  "  ime  esp&  de  guerre,  qui  fut  k  messire  Bertram  de  Glaiquin."  De 
Laborde  ;  les  Dues  de  Bonrgoyne,  seconde  partie,  t.  ii,  p.  146. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  who  was  the  German  hero  that  distinguished 
himself  at  the  siege  of  Neuss,  in  1474  (No.  37).  Jean  Molinet  hiu,  how- 
ever, devoted  twenty-one  chapters  of  his  Chronicle  to  the  relation  of 
the  siege  of  that  place,  a  little  town  on  the  Kbine,  before  which  Charles 
the  Bold  saw  the  failure  of  his  powers,  and  the  beginning  of  the  disaster 
that  cost  him  his  life.  He  mentions  by  name  several  distinguished  oom- 
batantB  of  German  origin,  bat  such  there  were  engaged  on  both  sidee  in 
that  affair.  In  ch.  22  he  writes  also  of  sn  afiair  between  the  Burgundians 
and  the  besieged,  in  which  "  plusieura  gentils  reistres  d'Allemagne  furent 

■  <rhe  lubject  of  Bncbaotcd  woipotu 
hu  beoD  treated  bjU.de  BeitTmberg^  in 

the   Introdiictioii    to   the  Chronicle  of  .,                  _,_.._ 

Philip  Uouikia,  part  it ,  Brunei^  lEST,       Amdme  »]«—■■  itan  da  Brjsj,  r 

p.    0.,  frbere   he  notjoea   the    nuuei  of  dit  de  gnndt  terviotM  k  Cbsriea  VII.  se 

■word*  celebrated   in   the   romuicee  of  ugnsla   k  1&   prus  d'Evreux  ai  144S, 

ohiTAlry,  end  more  fully  in  the  Memotra  a'Stuit  pr^ipitA  t^na^rairemeDt  Imque 

of  the  Boyal  Aoftdemj  of  Bnuaala,  t.  xiL  lea  Aogliu  vinrvnt  potir  U  repreodre,  0 

See  aleo  "Telind  le  Forgeroo,"  &c„  by  fut  tut  au  premier  ohoo."    Hut  OenfieL 

O.  B.  Depping  and  F.  llicbel.  Paria,  ISSH,  •  Lea  Vjei  dee  Funts,  Ac    Fvii,  1701, 

and   Alfr.  Maury,  "  F£ctdu  mofen  Age,"  t.  viL  p.  ISa. 
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TompoB  et  de&iots,"  espedally  the  Count  £>e  Quierburch.  Was  it  to  him 
that  belonged  the  two-handed  axe  "  en  &90U  de  fleura  de  litx  1 "  ■ 

It  ia  doubtlMB  a  point  of  curious  intereat  to  oollect  erery  portiaiilar 
leUting  to  Jeanne  d'Aro ;  M.  de  Ijnciy  observee  that  the  dascription  of 
her  armour  (No.  31)  in  thia  luventor;  is  the  more  deserriiig  of  notio«^ 
beoauee  it  may  probably  be  in  aome  iegrm  aasociated  with  a  remarkable 
memorial  of  that  celebratod  beroiae,  to  which  attentiou  has  only  recently 
been  drawn.  Antoiue  Dufour,  Coc^esaor  of  Louis  XII.  and  of  Anne  of 
Bretagne,  was  charged  by  that  queen  to  compose  a  Uiatory  of  oelebroted 
women.  Id  the  MS.  of  his  work  each  section  is  preceded  by  a  miniature 
pourtraying  the  person  of  whom  a  notice  is  given.  The  9lBt  relates  to 
Jeanne  de  Vaucouleura ;  the  illumination  represents  the  heroine  on  a 
white  charger,  in  gilded  armour,  oorreeponding  with  the  description  of 
the  "  hamoj/t  de  la  PvetUe  "  preserved  in  the  royal  armoury  at  Amboise. 
If  the  drcumstauces  under  which  Antoine  Dufour  compiled  his  work  for 
the  queen  are  talcen  into  consideration,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  iUu- 
minator  may  have  had  aooesa  to  the  armoury  in  question ;  there  is  no 
improbability  in  the  supposition  that  it  may  have  been  available  in 
delineating  the  portrait^ 

The  item  that  follows  next  after  the  description  of  the  "hamoyt"  of 
Joan  of  Aro  is  scarcely  less  interesting  to  the  English  reader  (No.  32) ; 
it  presents  to  us  the  brigaudine  of  the  valiant  Talbot,  which  was  covered 
with  black  velvet  that  had  seen  much  service ;  also  his  black  bead-pieoe 
called  a  "  taUade,"  likewise  oovered  with  black  velvet,  embroidered.  It 
is  almost  in  vain  to  conjecture  whether  these  defences  may  have  been 
part  of  the  equipment  of  that  celebrated  warrior  when  he  was  elain  in 
the  expedition  into  Quyenne  in  1453.  The  chronicler  Mathieu  de  Couoy, 
who  relatee  in  full  detail  the  fall  of  the  English  leader,  makes  mention  of 
his  brigandine : — "A  cette  sortie,  dit  il,  fut  tu£  ledit  sieur  de  Talbot, 
leqnel  £toit  arm€  d'une  brigandine  couverte  de  velours  vermeil,"  etc*  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  color  here  indicated  does  not  correspond  with  that 
of  the  brigandine  described  in  the  Inventory;  this  discrepancy  is,  how- 
ever, not  of  much  importance :  the  armour  formerly  preserved  at  Amboise 
may  possibly  have  been  that  worn  by  Talbot  in  the  &tal  conflict  at  Cha- 
tiUon.  Moreover,  aooording  to  the  relation  of  the  chronicler  before  cited, 
the  corpse  of  the  brave  commander  was  completely  stripped  on  the 
battle-field  where  he  fell. 

In  perusing  this  Inventory,  every  item  of  whidi  presents  some  his- 
torical association  more  or  less  interesting,  the  questions  naturally  sag-' 
gest  themselves,  what  could  have  been  the  cause  of  the  dispersion  of  bo 
precious  a  collection,  and  may  it  still  be  possible  to  recover  any  trace  of 
the  objects  enumerated  1  In  1499,  the  same  year  in  which  the  Inventory 
wsa  compiled,  the  ch&teau  of  Amboise  was  almost  abandoned  by  Louis  XII., 
who  preferred  that  of  Blois ;  between  1601  and  1506  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  furniture  that  CharlesTIII.  had  broi;^ht  together  into  his  habitual 
residence  was  transported  to  Bloia  Possibly  the  armoury  followed  Louis 
in  his  desertion  of  the  abode  to  which  hia  predecessor  had  been  so  much 

*  Chroniqnw  de  Jod   Holiaot,   pnb-  '  Thia  aubjeot  hu  beaa  reproduced  in 

lilted  for  tin  fll«t  time  b;  Bacbcm,  nHl,  the   "  Peminea    ombres   de   I'uioieiiDe 

1S27,  in  t  iliU.   at  the  CoUeotien   de  E^aooa,'  torn.  L 

Chrffliiquea  NkUonales,  p.   18S,  leoond  ■  Hath.deCouo7,HiitdeChu'la«TIL; 

part.  B«:ueil  de  Qodefroy,  \W\,  p.  fllS. 
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attached;  the  period  indeed  at  which  the  Inventory  was  taken  eeeins  to 
Buggeet  that  suppoeition.  Francis  L  and  Hent;  II.  his  son  made  some 
brief  visits  to  the  chiteau  of  Amboiae,  but  the  fiunoue  oonepiracy  of  whidi 
it  was  the  scene  may  probably  have  been  the  cause  that  the  kings  of 
Fiance  no  longer  resorted  to  that  once  favorite  royal  residence. 

Possibly  some  remains  of  the  collection  here  enumerated  may  hare 
been  preserved  in  the  "  cabinet "  of  Louis  XIIL,  in  which  there  was  a  fine 
display  of  arms,  mentioned  by  one  of  hia  &Torites  in  his  Memoin.  The 
Marquis  of  Montpouillan,  relating  the  incidenta  that  preceded  the  mnrdo' 
of  the  Marfohal  d'Ancre,  saya,  alluding  to  the  Luynea, — "  Ila  apprShen- 
doient  beaucenp  que  I'oa  ne  d^oDuvrit  leur  deaaein,  qui  £toit  que  le  Mar- 
quis d'Ancre  venant  chez  le  roi,  il  falloit  que  Sa  Majesty  I'oblige&t  i  alter 
Toir  son  cabinet,  oil  il  y  aroit  pluaeura  sortes  d'armes  et  sortont  de 
beaux  fusiti^  que  Monsieur  de  Montpouillan  auroit  la  commission  de  I'y 
condnire,  et  qn'y  allant  seul  et  £tant  la  il  t&cheroit  a  s'en  dSfaire."* 

It  is  with  satisfaction  that  I  would  offer  gratefid  acknowledgment  of 
my  obligations  to  the  distinguished  French  archieolog^t,  by  whom  the 
foregoing  Inventory  has  been  rescued  from  obUvion,  and  also  for  tite 
valuable  illustrative  notes  that  accompany  the  docnment,  and  are  so 
essential  to  enable  the  reader  fully  to  appreciate  the  details  and  historical 
allusions  connected  with  it  I  have  thankfully  availed  myself  of  this  in- 
structive commentary  by  M.  Le  lioui  de  Lincy,  in  reproducing  this 
unique  record  for  the  gratification  of  English  readers;  I  feel  assured 
that  no  one  was  equally  competent  to  elucidate  the  points  of  research 
that  he  has  set  forth  wiUi  such  skill  and  erudition. 

ALBERT  WAT. 

■  HJmcJrM   da   Jaoquca   Nomnr  de      pouillui  et  de  Cuteliuut,  Ac  ;  recumllk 
.  ,_   ^ «.   ,  ..  J  jg  Pnnee,       ptr  U  MirquU  de  Ik  Orange,  Pkiii,  1843, 
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Jhutitute. 

Maroh  6, 1869. 
The  Lord  Talbot  dz  Malahide,  F.S.A.,  Premdeat,  in  the  Chair. 
A  memoir  was  read  by  Mr.  G.  Sprkhqel  Qrbaves,  Q.C,  on  the  church 
of  ChelmortoD,  a  Tillage  situated  about  midway  between  Buxton  aud 
Bokewell,  Derbyshire  ;  he  described  also  uumerouB  sepulchral  cnws-slabe 
existing  there,  of  which  he  eihibited  a  collection  of  "rubbingB,"  that 
have  since,  by  his  kindneBs,  been  reproduced  on  a  small  scale,  in  illus- 
tration of  the  acoount  of  tiiese  remains,  given  in  this  JoumaJ,  p.  258, 

The  Rev.  Ricbabd  Kibwan,  M.A.,  Yicar  of  Gittesham,  Devon,  related 
the  results  of  his  explorations  of  sepulchral  barrows  on  Broad  Down,  near 
Uoniton.  He  submitted  to  the  meeting  two  remarkable  objects  there 
brought  to  light  during  eicavationB  under  his  directions,  made  in  July, 
lti68,  on  occasion  of  the  meeting  of  the  Devonshire  Association  at 
Hooiton,  and  of  which  a  iiill  account  has  been  published  in  the  Trans- 
aotioiis  of  that  Society.'  The  relics  brought  for  exhibition  to  the  Insti- 
tute oouaisted  of  a  cup  of  bituminous  shale,  having  a  handle  on  one  of 
its  sides  only  ;  this  unique  object  had  been  worked  on  the  lathe  ;  also  a 
dimiDUtive  um,  of  the  class  designated  "incense  cups;"  this  valuable 
example,  in  remarkably  perfect  preservation,  is  filled  with  burnt  bones, 
as  believed,  of  an  in&jit.  Ur.  Kirwan  proposes  to  prosecute  further 
examination  of  the  numerous  barrows  and  other  vestiges  in  the  neigh- 
bouriiood  of  Honiton  and  Sidmouth.*  A  more  detailed  account  of  the 
discoveries  now  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Institute  will  he  given 
in  this  JoumaL  Mr.  Kirwan  invited  attention  also  to  a  large  deposit  in 
a  barrow  at  Lovehajme,  near  Broad  Down,  of  objects  of  bronze,  celts 
and  palstaves,  probably  one  of  the  hoards  concealed  by  some  itinerant 
metal-founder  in  early  times,  of  which  numerous  instances  have  occurred. 
It  was  stated  that  the  deposit  bad  comprised  a  mass  of  implements  suffi- 
cient, according  to  tradition,  to  fill  a  wheelbarrow.  They  were  taken  to 
Honiton  and  melted  as  waste  metal,  a  single  spedmen  appears  to  have 
been  preserved  to  the  present  time ;  but  Mr.  Eirwan  had  recently  ob- 
tuned  at  Honiton  a  socketed  celt  which  he  was  disposed  to  regard  as  a 
relio  of  the  same  remarkable  find,  which  occurred  in  1768.  No  aooonnt 
of  the  iacte  had,  however,  hitherto  been  recorded ;  the  discovery  has  been 
imperfectly  noticed  by  the  late  Mr.  Davidson  and  some  other  Devonshire 
antiquaries. 

'  Report  and  TiaDuctiolu,  Devon  Aaaoc.  for  Advanoement  of  Scianoe,  &a.,  vol.  tL, 
p.  610. 

VOL.  ZZVI.  B  B 
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Mr.  Hewitt  gnye  au  account  of  the  discovery  of  numerous  eiamples 
of  Pipes,  of  the  earliest  European  form,  in  aa  ancient  kiln  built  a^ust 
the  wall  of  the  old  palace  of  the  Biehopa  of  Lichfield.  In  January  last 
(1869)  some  workmen,  having  dug  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  feet  on 
the  east  side  of  the  present  palace,  came  to  the  wall  of  Bishop  I^n^a'a 
palace,  erected  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  destroyed  by 
the  parliamentary  forces  in  the  seventeenth.  Against  this  stone  well  a 
pipe  manufactory  had  been  built;  the  Sue  waa  clearly  traceable,  the  floor 
of  the  kiln  equally  so  ;  scoriEe,  fragments  of  coal,  pieces  of  unbumt  clay, 
and  several  hundreds  of  pipes  lay  mixed  with  the  eoit  which  had  buried 
them.  One  of  the  pipes,  though  perfectly  moulded  ready  for  the  kiln, 
bad  not  been  submitted  to  the  fire.  This  curious  specimen  has  beea 
deposited,  with  others,  in  the  Lichfield  Museum.  The  pipes  found 
were  all  of  the  small  size,  characteristic  of  the  early  days  of  smoking, 
from  which  has  arisen  the  popular  notion  that  they  were  used  by  the 
fairies,  or  by  other  beings  of  a  pigmy  race.  The  depth  of  the  bowl  is 
about  an  inch,  and  the  diameter  at  the  top  |  of  an  inch.  The  heels  are 
of  two  varieties,  flattened  and  pointed. 

To  account  for  the  singular  position  of  this  kiln,  it  seems  needful  to 
suppose  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  men  to  whom  the  crait  of  a 
pipe-maker  would  be  acceptable.  Tvro  occasions  in  the  seventeenth 
century  ofier  thensselves  for  consideratiou  : — first,  when  the  Bouhdheads 
were  in  possession  of  the  fortress  of  the  Cathedral  Close ;  and  next,  when 
Bishop  Hacketf,  at  the  Bestoration,  assembled  a  multitude  of  masons  to 
restore  the  Minster,  which  had  been  partly  battei-ed  down  in  the  CItU 
Wars.  Mr.  Hewitt  invited  further  suggestion  on  this  point,  but  uo  other 
theory  was  proposed.  On  the  general  subject  of  smoking,  it  was  urged 
by  several  meoiberB  that  the  practice  was  much  older  than  the  sixteenth 
century  in  Europe ;  but  Mr.  Hewitt  could  not  believe  in  the  eiisteaoe 
of  pipes  through  the  Middle  Ages,  as  some  had  maintained;  beoaiue  we 
never  see,  among  the  thousands  of  vellum-paintings,  glass-pictures,  and 
other  representations  of  domestic  Ufe,  anything  resembling  a  mediteTol 
John  Bull  smoking  his  Broseley.  In  illustration  of  the  diminutive  size 
of  these  pipes,  Mr.  Hewitt  exhibited  some  examples  from  Japan,  brought 
to  England  by  Captain  Lane,  KM.,  in  which  the  bowls  are  little  more 
than  half  an  inch  in  depth.  Sudi  pipes  are  smoked  in  Japan  at  the 
present  day  by  the  upper  classes  of  both  aexee.  The  stems  are  of  cane, 
decorated  with  silver.  Mr.  Llbwblltm  Jewitt,  F.S.A.,  contributed  an 
excellent  illustration  of  ancient  European  pipes  in  a  series  of  woodcuts, 
that  have  been  given  by  him  in  his  interesting  serial,  "  The  Reliquary," 
ToL  iii.,  showing  how,  from  age  to  age,  their  forms  were  modified,  and 
their  capacity  increased. 

Mr.  Laino,  F.S.A.  Scot,  Keeper  of  the  Signet  Library  at  Edinburgh, 
communicated  the  following  particulars  regEuding  the  use  of  a  stamp 
for  the  royal  signature  in  Scotland  : — 

"  In  reply  to  some  inquiries  that  you  made  respecting  the  use  of  a 
stamp  for  the  royal  signature  in  Scotland,  I  am  sorry.  1  have  not  been 
able  to  obtain  any  precis©  information.  The  practice,  however,  was  not 
so  unusual  as  you  seem  to  imagine,  in  reference  to  the  paper  you  have 
belonging  to  me,  with  the  stamp  of  Henry  (Damley)  and  the  signature 
of  Queen  Mary.  Whether  there  was  any  special  act  required  to  give 
validity  to  the  use  of  such  stamp  I  cannot  say  ;  but,  after  the  Union  of 
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the  crowns,  1603,  in  privy  council  documents  that  required  the  sanctioti 
of  the  king's  name,  the  necessity  of  having  such  a  substitute  became 
urgent. 

"I  send,  for  exhibition  to  the  Archaeological  Institute,  specimens  of 
such  stamps,  with  the  names  of  James  VI.  and  Anna  his  Queen,  and  of 
Charles  I.  as  Prince  of  Scotland.  I  also  send  a  paper  wliich  fell  into  my 
hands  at  the  sale  of  the  late  Mr.  Lemon's  books  and  MS.  collections.  It 
seems  to  be  something  like  an  official  report, — it  may  have  been  intended 
as  a  communication  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  You  perhaps  may  be 
able  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  used  in  either  one  way  or  other.  If 
not  it  would  be  well  worth  printing."^ 

The  following  documents  were  sent  by  Mr.  Laing.  The  report  in  the 
handwriting  of  the  late  Mr.  Lemon  is  reserved,  to  be  printed  hereafter 
in  this  Journal. 

I.  Warrant,  Ac.,  dated  18  Feb.,  A.  B.  1  &  24  [1565-6}.  George 
Buchanan,  in  his  History,  asserta  that  Queen  Mary  gave  the  charge  of 
an  iron  cachet  or  stamp  for  Henry  the  King's  signature,  Goodall,  in  his 
Examination  of  the  Queen's  Letters  to  Botbwell,  denied  the  existence  of 
any  such  stamp,  and  concludes  with  saying, — "Although  I  have  seen  near 
an  hundred  of  King  Henry's  subscriptions  manual,  I  never  yet  met.  with 
the  mark  of  their  iron  stamp  "  (vol  i,  p.  238).  Buchanan's  words  are, — 
"  Dauid  [Rizius]  etiam,  quo  res  indignior  esset,  ei  substituitnr  qui  ferreo 
typo  diplomata  qutedam  pro  Rege  signaret.  Ille  hac  fraudo  omni  cura 
publiua  exutuB,"  ifeo!'  The  original  document  of  1566,  now  exhibited, 
was  printed  in  two  leaves  4to,  with  a  fiiosimile  of  the  signatures,  and 
added  at  a  subsequent  date  as  No.  IIL  of  an  appendix  to  a  tract,  entitled, 
Accounts  of  the  Chamberlain  of  Scotland  in  the  years  1329,  1330,  and 
1331  :  Edin.  1771,  4to  (by  John  Davidson,  Esq.,  Writer  to  the  Signet). 
— Mr.  Davidson  adds  this  note.  "  It  is  evident  to  ocular  inspection  that 
the  King's  name  is  put  to  this  writing  by  a  stamp.  Buchanan,  p.  343 
of  Ruddiman's  edition,  mentions  the  stamp.  Mr.  GoodaL,  vol.  i.  p.  238, 
denies  there  was  such  a  stamp." 

II.  A  parchment  deed,  dated  at  Edinburgh,  lOth  March,  1618,  with 
the  stamps,  Jameg  R. — Anna  R. 

III.  A  parchment  deed,  dated  at  Dalkeith,  38th  June,  1601,  with 
original  signatures  oi  James  R.  and  Anna  R.,  the  seal  partially  mutilated. 

IV.  A  paper  document,  dated  Edinburgh,  2nd  March,  1624,  with  the 
Btamp  Charlu  P.,  for  Charles  Prince  of  Scotland,  countersigned  by  the 
Lords  of  Privy  Council. 

flntiqitttint  mtt  VSaAi  of  9rt  ffirtlEbftttt. 

By  Mr.  Orlando  Hutohisson,  through  the  Rev.  R.  Eirwan. — Fao- 
umile  in  lead,  a  easting  from  a  bronze  palstave  found  in  a  barrow  at 
Lovehayne,  near  Broad  Down,  Devon. 

By  the  Rev.  Richard  Kirwan, — A  bronse  socketed  celt,  recently  ob- 
tuned  at  Honiton,  and  probably  a  relic  of  the  large  deposit  of  objects 
of  bronze  found  in  1768  in  the  barrow  above-mentioned,  in  the  parish 
of  Colyton,  as  related  in  a  previous  volume  of  this  Journal.*  It  had  been 

»  It  is  dited  16  June,  1830.     It  does  *  Rerum  Scotiamim,  Liber  iviL    Bud- 
not  appear  to  liave  been  communicated  dtmui's  edition,  toL  IL  p.  343. 
Ui  tbe  Society  of  Antiquariea,  or  to  be  '  See  notices  of  Bronze  Anttquitie*  in 
□oticad  in  the  Transactions.  Devon  by  Mr.  C.  Tucker,  Arch.  Jouin., 
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stated,  acoordiog  to  one  acoouot  of  tliat  remarkable  find,  that  the  hoard 
waB  "  enough  to  fill  a  wheelbarrow."  TKese  celte  and  other  objects  of 
bronze  were  taken  to  Honiton,  and  unfortunately  melted  down,  about 
four  speciraeng  only  haviog  been  ongioally  preserved,  and  of  these  one 
only  is  now  known  to  exist. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  Greenwbll,  F.S.A. — Photograph  repreaetiting  an 
inscribed  slab  found  at  Monkwearmouth  Church,  Durham,  id  the  oouna 
of  excavations  recently  undertaken  by  the  Architectural  and  Arclueolo- 
gical  Society  of  Durham  and  Northumberland.  A  full  account  of  the 
results  wilt  be  published  in  their  Transactiona.  The  slab  is  supposed 
to  have  marked  the  burial-place  of  an  abbot,  mentioned  in  some  entriea 
in  the  Durham  Book  of  Life,  which  are  referred  to  the  ninth  oentuiy. 
It  is  sculptured  with  a  cross  somewhat  Irish  in  character,  and  bean  the 
inscription  ; — Hio  in  sbfolcoo  bbquibscit  corporb  hbrbbbbicbt  pk'e 
In  A.D.  674,  King  Ecgfrid  encouraged  Benedict  Biscop  to  found  a  monas- 
tery at  Wearmouth ;  according  to  Bede,  raasons  were  obtained  from  tiaul 
to  build  a  church  more  Romano,  and  also  artificers  skilful  in  makingglaaa 
The  porch  is  mentioned  as  the  buiial-place  of  certfun  abbots  and  pe^ 
aoiiB  of  note.  In  the  ninth  century  the  monastery  was  destroyed  by  the 
pngans,  aud  remained  in  ruins  uutil  the  eleventh  century,  when  the 
church  was  cleared  out  and  repaired  by  Bishop  Aldbune.  The  tower  ii 
of  late  Anglo-Saxon  style,  and  may  well  be  referred  to  that  time.  The 
lower  part  vraa,  until  the  recent  explorations,  biuiod  in  the  earth ; 
it  proved  to  be  of  earlier  date  than  the  superstructars,  aad  is  supposed 
to  be  the  original  porch  built  by  Benedict,  retuning  a  western  door  with 
peculiar  mouldings  ;  the  jambs  are  formed  with  short  columns  and  seolp- 
tured  ornaments  of  veiy  curious  design.  Within  this  porch  was  fooiid 
the  memorial  of  Hereberioht. 

Mr.  Wbstwood  observed,  that  the  sepulchral  slab  of  which  Oancm 
Greenwell  had  placed  before  the  Institute  an  admirable  photograph,  must 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  examples  of  the  monuments 
of  its  class,  and  of  early  palEuograpbj,  that  exist  in  this  country.  In 
regard  to  the  arrangement  of  the  inscription,  and  the  peculiar  fashion  of 
the  ray>8s  left  in  slight  relief  on  the  suriace  of  the  slab,  the  ends  of  its 
arms  being  dilated  quadrangularly,  Hr.  Westwood  pointed  out  (he  re- 
semblance to  the  monumental  atones  brought  to  light  at  Hartlepool  in 
1833  and  1843,  and  figured  in  the  Journal  of  the  Archseological  Aasiv 
ciation."  The  memorial  there  found  with  the  name  of  Hildithryth 
is  very  similar  in  general  arrangement  to  that  recently  found  at  Monk- 
wearmouth ;  and  a  circular  eiample,  of  which  unfortunately  a  fragment 
only  WRA  obtained,  evidently  bore  the  formula — ffie  requieicU(or  requieioat), 
in  pace,'  The  letters  of  the  inscription  lately  found  are  remarkable  as 
being  puro  Roman  capitals  of  very  elegant  forma.  There  is  no  inter- 
mixture of  the  peculiar  Northern  angulated  letters,  or  of  other  remark- 

voL  iiY,,  whore  the  obieola  above  noticed  Rokewoda,  ArohBeologii,  vol.  iiri.  pi  Si. 

are   figured.      See    suo    Mr.    Kirwan'B  and  Ur.  Eentbte's  Obaervatioiu  on  Angla- 

Hemoir  on    bil   disooveiies   on    Broad  Saioa  Runaa,  ibid.,  tdL  xiviiL  p.  S4S. 

Down,  in  the  TnauctiooB  of  the  DeroD-  ■  Joum.  Brit.  Arch.  Anoc,  ■<  itpm, 

■hire  Associ&tiaQ,  vol  it  p.  619.  p.  IBS.   Mr.  Weatwood  u  inolined  to qiiv- 

'  See  the  memoir  b;  tiis  BeT.  D.  H.  tion  the  sccuncy  of  Mr.  Haigh'i  retding 

Hiigh,  JouTD.  Brit.    Arch.  Awoc,  vol.  i.  of  the  imperfect  inHoription,  uid  otMrnt 

p.183— 1S3.    Alao  notioea  b;  the  Uta  Ur.  that  the  lut  latterB,  Cli;,  are  clsatljCO. 
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able  forms  of  capitals  so  often  noticed  ia  the  fine  Anglo-Saxoa  MSS.  of 
early  oharttcter.  Astle  has  Bupplled  a  series  of  Roman  capitals  from  one 
of  the  most  valuable  MSS.  of  its  class  in  the  British  Museum,  precisely 
agreeing  with  those  of  the  Monkwearmouth  slab,'  That  MS.  has  been 
always  ascribed  to  a  very  early  period  of  Anglo-Saxon  oalligruphy.  The 
very  peculiar  angular  or  V-shaped  capital  U  that  is  found  upon  the  slab 
occurs  likewise  in  that  MS.  Mr.  Westwood  expressed  bis  couolusien  that 
the  memorial  should  doubtless  be  ascribed  to  the  seventh  century,  and 
probably  may  have  marked  the  resting-place  of  the  companion  of  St 
Guthbert 

By  the  Dean  and  Chaptkb  of  Westhinbter — A  sword  and  helmets 
recently  found  in  the  "  Coronation  Kitchen,"  in  the  IViforium  of  West- 
minster Abbey.  One  of  the  head-pieces,  a  remarkable  tilting-belm,  date 
about  ISOO,  has  been  described  by  Mr.  Hewitt,  and  figiu«d  in  this 
Journal,  vol.  kit.,  p.  224. 

By  Mr,  Octaviub  Moroan,  M.P.,  F.S,A, — A  small  silver  box  made  in 
form  of  a  medal,  enclosing  a  series  of  miniatures  illustrating  the  expulsion 
of  the  Lutherans  from  the  Tyrol  in  1588,  and  their  reception  in  Prussia. — 
Dollar  of  Leopold,  Emperor  of  Germany,  1693,  hollowed  out  so  as  to  form 
a  shallow  box,  and  enclosing  a  number  of  miniature  ptuntinga  on  talo, 
which  represent  incidents  in  the  Life  of  Our  Lord.  On  the  lid  and  at 
the  bottom  of  the  box  are  painted  two  groups,  the  spaces  where  the  heads 
Doour  being  left  clear,  and  the  groups  are  so  delineated  as  to  fit  so  that 
the  same  faces  serve  for  all  the  picturea — Ancient  Chinese  carving  in 
turquoise,  representing  a  rocky  landscape  with  buildings,  figure^  aud 
trees.  The  block  of  stone  is  of  most  extraordinary  size,  weighing  more 
than  3  lbs.  avoirdupois,  equal  to  the  weight  of  that  which  was  brought 
from  the  Summer  Palace,  but  it  is  not  carved.  This  sculptured  specimen 
is  probably  unique. 

By  Mrs.  Jervis. — A  miniature  portrtutofCbartes  I.,  painted  on  copper, 
with  21  "dresses"  or  shifting  scenes,  painted  on  talc,  so  as  to  be  laid  over 
the  portrait,  a  space  being  left  in  each  of  the  "  dresses "  through  which 
the  head  may  be  seen.     They  were  thua  enumerated  : — 

1.  Hat,  with  a  green  and  white  feather,  and  a  small  gold  band. — 

2.  Scarlet  soutane,  scarlet  cap;  black  moustache  and  "Henri  Quatre." — 

3.  Helmet,  with  a  white  feather;  on  the  corslet  is  a  green  band. — 4. 
Crimson  velvet  cap,  edged  with  point  lace;  black  vest,  over  which  is  a 
crimson  robe  trimmed  with  brown  spotted  fiir ;  an  order,  pendant  by  a 
green  ribbon. — 5.  Green  cap,  edged  with  brown  spotted  fur ;  green  loose 
robe,  also  trimmed  with  brown  spotted  far.  This  seems  to  resemble  a 
Turkish  dress. — 6.  Black  hat ;  scarlet  mantle,  thrown  over  left  shoulder, 
edged  with  very  large  pearla^7.  Scarlet  soutane,  over  which  there  is  a 
green  and  scarlet  rob& — 8.  Crown;  a  hand  holding  a  sceptre. — 9.  Crown; 
an  ermine  tippet — 10.  A  prison  window.— 11.  A  person  represented  as 
speaking  to  the  King  (broken). — 13.  Two  men,  one  of  them  reading  a 
long  scroll,  the  other  holding  a  rod  or  cane. — 13.  A  man,  probably 
]K;rfiop  Juxon,  reading  a  red-edged  book. — 14.  A  man  holding  a  pEur  of 
scisBorB,  probably  to  cut  off  the  King's  hair. — 15.  A  man  blindfolding 
the  King. — 16.  The  King  in  his  shirt;  the  executioner,  masked,  holding 
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the  axe. — 17.  "This  is  the  head  of  a  tmitor ! "  The  executioner  holding 
up  the  head  by  the  hair,  a  bloody  a^e  in  his  hand. — 18.  The  King's 
head  in  the  Bhroud,  it  lies  on  a  pillow  trimmed  with  point  laoe  ;  a  sort 
of  counterpane,  trimmed  Idcewiso  with  lace  over  green,  conceals  the 
body. — 19.  A  person  is  intently  gazing  on  the  shrouded  head  of  tlie 
King. — 20.  The  headless  trunk  of  the  King. — 21.  An  angel's  hand, 
holding  a  laurel  crown. 

Also  a  miniature  portrait  of  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  painted  on.  copp«r, 
in  a  yellow  satin  gown,  with  a  point-lace  berthe,  a  scarlet  bow  in  front ; 
the  points  of  the  curls  tied  with  scarlet  ribbon ;  pearl  necklace.  This 
portrait  was  acoompanied  by  the  following  shifting  dresses  painted  on 
talc:— 

1.  A  green  turban,  edged  with  white  puffing  and  scarlet  bows;  pearls 
and  scarlet  ribbons  in  the  earrings ;  white  puifing  and  scarlet  bows  round 
the  corsage. — 3.  Yellow  bodice,  with  white  sleeves,  scarlet  bows,  and 
pearls  in  the  ears. — 3.  A  Turkish  yellow  and  white  turban ;  a  long  teJ 
of  transparent  material ;  red  ribbons  and  pearls  in  the  ears. — 4.  A 
widow's  black  cloak  or  shotdder  baudkerohief ;  and  the  old-&shioQed 
widow's  head-dress. 

Aooording  to  fomily  tradition  four  sets  of  miniatures  and  dresses  were 
made  by  command  of  Charles  II.,  and  presented  to  certain  faithful 
adherents  of  his  father.  One  of  them  was  given  to  the  Hydes,  the 
second  to  the  Derings,  the  third  to  the  Bedingtields,  the  fourth,  as  Mrs. 
Jervis  believes,  to  the  Pickerings,  from  whom  it  came  by  gift  to  her 
great  grandmother,  Mrs.  Hicketts  {nie  Jervis)  from  Miss  Pickering,  the 
last  of  her  family.  Mi-s,  Jervis  mentioned  a  circumstance  that  she  hsd 
heard  related  by  that  lady,  and  which  may  seem  possibly  to  corroborste 
the  tradition  that  the  miniatures  had  been  presented  hy  Charles  II.  to 
the  Pickering  family,  by  whom  he  had  beou  received  in  the  courw  of 
his  wanderings  after  his  escape  at  Boscobel.  It  is  alleged  that  Charles 
came  to  their  house,  to  seek  a  night's  lodging,  whilst  disguised  as  the 
attendant  of  Mrs.  Laoe.  He  came  in  with  the  servants  to  the  eveoing 
prayers,  and  chanced  to  incommode  a  little  child  of  the  family;  giving  the 
fugitive  a  push,  she  cricd,^"  Get  away  a  little  further.  King  !  "  Imme- 
diately after  prayora  the  travellers,  fearful  that  the  secret  had  thus  been 
accidentally  betrayed,  resumed  their  journey  by  night.'  The  third  of 
the  four  sets  of  miniatures  and  dressings  of  talc  above  mentioned, 
namely,  that  presented,  according  to  tradition,  to  the  Bedingfield  family, 
is  now,  as  supposed,  in  possession  of  CoL  Hamilton,  whose  father  was  a 
younger  brother  of  James  Hamilton  of  Kames  ;  by  the  description  that 
he  gave  to  Mrs.  Jervis,  it  appears  to  be  identical  with  that  in  her  poBses- 
sion,  with  the  exception  that  her  set  includes  one  more  dress.  Of  the 
other  two  sets  of  these  interesting  Stuart  memorials  no  particulars  baTS 
at  present  been  obtained. 

By  Mr.  Hhwitt. — A  collection  of  tolmcoo-pipes,  of  varied  forms,  fonnd 
in  the  kiln  of  an  old  pipe -manufactory,  doubtless  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  at  Lichfield.  The  particulars  relating  to  the  discovery  of  this 
kiln,  the  only  i-elic  of  its  kind,  as  it  is  believed,  that  bae  been  noticed  io 

■  In  the  Botoobal  Tnots,  edited  by 
Mr.  T.  HuKfasa,  nuiy  be  tauiid  the  Qsm- 
tjvs   bj  CIiBTlea  11.  of  tie  adventures 
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this  country,  have  been  related  previouBly.  See  p.  280,  supra. — JapMieae 
pipes,  brought  to  this  country  by  Capt  Lane,  KM. ;  the  bowle  are  very 
diminutive.  A  discussion  arose,  upon  this  exhibition,  in  regard  to  the 
earliest  use  of  smoking.  Professor  Wilson,  in  his  Prehistorio  Annals  of 
Scotland,  Dr.  OoUingwood  Bruce  and  other  antiquaries,  had  suggested 
that  the  practice  may  have  been  known  from  a  much  earlier  period  than 
has  usually  been  supposed,  and  that  the  very  small  pipes  of  white  clay, 
occasionally  found  on  Roman  sites  and  in  various  other  placee,  where 
they  have  occurred  in  association  with  relics  of  a  remote  age,  may  be 
ascribed  to  itoman,  or  at  least  to  very  early  medifeval  times.*  In  many 
parts  of  the  British  islands  they  have  been  called  "  Fairies'  Pipes,"  or 
"  EIBd  Pipes;''  in  Ireland  they  have  been  associated  with  the  Danish 
maraudera  of  the  tenth  century  or  even  of  a  higher  antiquity.  It  has  been 
alleged  that  hemp,  coltsfoot,  or  other  vegetable  substances  may  have  been 
in  use  for  smoking  long  prior  to  the  introduction  of  tobacco  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth.  The  subject  has  been  fully  discussed  by  the  late  Mr.  Fair- 
holt,  in  his  "  Tobacco,  its  History  and  Associations." 

By  Mr.  W.  J.  BiiRNHARD  Smith. — A  "  gauntlet "  pipe-bowl,  of  unusual 
size,  found  at  Cirencester,  and  presented  to  him  by  Professor  Bnckman. 
This  specimen  was  exhibited  for  thepuipose  of  comparison  as  contrasted 


■'  Oumtlst  Pipe,"  of  imosiud  «Ue.  found  at  Ctamcoitar.    SoOa,  hjiU  original  »1». 

with  those  obtained  at  Lichfield.    The  only  other  example  of  the  like 
B  known  to  Mr.  Bemhard  Smith  was  found  at  Buildwaa,  Shrop- 


•  Wil«oii.  Prehiit.  Aniwls.  flfat  edit,  beth  to  thsrejgn  of  WilliMO  III.;  Dub  m 

p.  680;  BnicB'B  Bonuul  Wall,  edit.  1863.  Penny  Journal,  vol  iv.  p.  28.     See  ■!» 

p.  4*1       The  late  Mr.  Crotton   Croker  Procketfa  North  Country  Worda,  under 

refuted   the   oonjectund  attribution    of  "Fairy    RpaH;"     Hartshomei    Salopia 

Elfin  pipee  to  the  Korthmen,  and  gave  Antiqua,  *o. 
many  elamplea  from  the  times  of  Gliia- 
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■hire,  bnt  it  had  not  the  "  gauntlet "  Btampa.  The  bowl  exhibited  is  here 
figured,  on  a  reduced  Bcale;  the  <niginal  measures  4  inches,  &otn  the 
heel  to  the  mouth,  the  diameter  of  which  ia  not  leae  than  2  in.;  it  has 
been  much  Bcnoked,  and  the  upper  part  is  considerably  discoloured.  On 
the  inner  sur&oe  of  the  bowl  there  are  diagonal  lines  and  patterns  pro- 
duced bj  minutely  punctured  work.  In  heu  of  the  heel  or  projecting 
spur  mostly  fonnd^  this  pipe  terminated,  at  the  lower  ptut  of  the  bow^ 
in  a  flat  disk,  IJ  inch,  in  diameter,  impressed  with  a  small  circnlar  stamp, 
eight  times  repeated,  and  charged  with  a  right  hand,  or  "  gaundet,"  on 
an  escutcheon.  A  oonsidenible  collection  of  pipes,  in  possession  of  Mr. 
Bembard  Smith,  was  exhibited  to  the  Institute  in  March,  1854,  and 
has  been  noticed  in  this  Journal  '^  the  hiBt«ry  of  the  manufacture,  the 
fashion  of  pipes  and  numerous  makers*  stamps  that  they  bear,  was 
brought  before  the  Institute,,  with  special  reference  to  the  ancient  local 
industry  at  Broseley,  by  Mr.  R.  Thnrsfield  of  that  town,  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Society  at  Shrewsbury,  in  1855.  The  earliest  d&ted 
example  bears  the  mark,  john  lego,  1 687  ;  many  specimens  occur  un- 
doubtedly of  an  earlier  time.  The  most  complete  essay  on  "  Fairy  Pipes  " 
is  that  given  by  Mr.  Llewellyn  Jewitt,  F.S.A.,  in  the  Reliquary.* 

The  old  trade-mark  of  the  Gauntlet  is  mentioned  by  Fuller,  who,  in 
his  account  of  the  manu&cture  of  pipes,  the  best  being  made  at  Ames- 
bury,  Wilts,  seta  forth  the  superior  quality  of  "  Gauntlet  pipes,  which 
have  that  mark  on  their  heel,'  and  he  relates  the  ingenious  defence  of  a 
maker  who  was  sued  for  pirating  the  mark,  and  allied  that  the  thumb 
of  his  gauntlet  stood  differently  to  the  plaintifTs,  and  that  the  hand 
given  dexter  or  sinister  was  a  sufficient  difference.  In  the  Museum  at 
Salisbuty  there  is  a  lai^  coUection  of  pipes,  chiefly  oontnbuted  by  Mr, 
E.  T.  Stevens,  and  includii^  several  with  the  "  Gauntlet "  stamp.  One 
of  them  has  this  device  between  the  initials — G, — B.,  and  surrounded  by 
the  iuBcnption,  amesbvrt  •pipbs^1698.  Mr.  Stevens  has  also  a  specimen 
that  equEila  in  size  that  above  figured ;  the  tube  is  perfect,  measuring 
SJ  in.  in  length.  The  bowl,  elaborately  ornamented  with  dotted  patterns, 
is  stamped  repeatedly  with  the  niaket's  name— James  jabe.  This  pipe 
was  dag  up  at  Wigan,  in  1769.  Aubrey  writes  of  "tobacco-pipe  clay, 
the  best  in  England  found  at  Chiltern,  of  which  the  Gauntlet  Pipes  at 
Amesbury  are  made  by  one  of  that  name.  They  are  the  beet  tobacco 
pipes  in  England." 

By  the  Rev.  Javes  Beck,  F.S.A. — A  maoe  of  parade,  from  the  u<»th 
of  India ;  the  handle  is  richly  dam^cened  with  gold. 

By  Mr.  Lambbbt, — Two  nuts  mounted  in  silver  as  drinking  vessels. — 
A  Reliquary,  in  fashion  of  the  figure  of  a  monk  j  around  the  hexagonal 
base  is  inscribed, — "  Lob,  de  la  poytrine  S.  Vincent."  Date  about  four- 
teenth century. — Statuettes  of  ItaliEin  and  of  German  work,  i^presenting 
"  S.  Gretchen,"  date  eighteenth  century,  Wallenstein,  and  Piccolomini. 
— Two  specimens  of  Russian  niello,  of  the  work  of  Tula,  showing  the 
manner  of  transporting  the  "Brick  Tea"  overland  from  Ghim  to 
BuBsia. 

'  Arch.  JouTD.,  vol  xi.  p.  181.  Sevenl      collectioii  and  other  sourcea  are  Ggnrsd, 
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Apnl  3, 1869. 
Sir  SiSfiALD  D.  Scott,  BEkrt,  F.S.A.,  in  the  Choir. 

The  Chairman  alluded  with  muoh  r^ret  to  the  gre&t  loss  BUBtained 
by  the  Society,  Hinoe  they  had  last  assembled,  in  the  death  of  their  valued 
friend  and  Vice-Pi-esident,  Sir  John  Boileau,  Bart,  For  many  years  an 
energetio  and  praotioal  patron  of  all  those  purpoeea  of  historical  or 
antiquarian  research,  to  which  the  Institute  had  devoted  Its  efTorta  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a  centuiy,  their  lamented  Mend  had  won  the  affeo- 
tionate  esteem  of  all  with  whom  he  had  been  associated.  Sir  John,  the 
founder  and  for  many  years  the  President  of  the  Society  in  his  county, 
kindred  to  their  own,  had  constantly  showa  his  moat  hearty  enoourage- 
ment  by  taking  an  aotive  part  in  the  annual  Meetings,  one  of  the  Sections 
on  such  occasions  having  mostly,  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  existence 
of  the  Institute,  been  under  hia  guidanoe ;  the  warm  interest  in  their 
wel&re  eviaoed  at  all  times  by  their  kind  friend,  now  no  more,  had 
been  Burpasaed  only  by  his  unwearied  efforts  in  promoting  every  purpose 
for  intellectual  or  social  advancement 

A  memoir  by  Robbkt  Da  visa,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  was  read,  on  "  the  Horn 
of  UlphuB,'*  preserved  in  the  Treasury  at  York  Minster.  It  has  been 
printed  in  this  voluma     See  p.  1,  ante. 

Some  observations  were  made  by  the  Very  Rev.  Canon  Rock,  Mr.  R. 
H,  Soden  Smith,  and  other  Members,  on  the  peculiar  style  of  ornamen- 
tation of  this  sculpture  in  ivory,  that  appears  to  be  marked  by  an 
Oriental  character.  It  was  perhaps  doubtt^  whether  the  original  int«n- 
tioQ  of  this  remarkable  object  was  for  use  as  a  drinking-vessel,  in 
accordance  with  the  usage  of  the  period,  as  illustrated  by  illuminated 
MSS.,  by  Bul^eats  in  the  Bayeux  Tapestry,  and  by  the  evidence  of 
numerous  relics  of  art.  Mr.  Soden  Smith  adverted  to  several  examples 
of  carving  in  ivory,  of  Byzantine  or  Eastern  character,  not  Scandinavian; 
and  he  dted  as  an  instance  the  Orace  Cup  in  possession  of  the  Howards 
of  Corby,  that  had  been  traditionally  aaaoctated  with  the  history  of 
Thomas  k  Becket  It  had  been  presented  to  Catherine  of  Arragon,  and 
long  treasured  as  a  relic  of  very  great  value.  The  mounting  of  this 
fine  cup  b  comparatively  modem,  but  the  ivory  may  confidently  be 
ascribed,  as  Mr.  Soden  Smith  believed,  to  the  period  of  Sb  Thomas  of 
Canterbury. 

Mr.  C.  I).  E.  FoRTHUu,  F.S.A.,  gave  a  detailed  account  of  a  collection 
of  Eariy  Christian  Finger  Rings,  recently  obtained  by  him  at  Rome, 
and  in  other  foreign  parts,  and  brought  for  examination.  His  inte- 
resting memoir  has  beien  published  in  this  volume,  p.  137,  ante,  with 
numerous  illustrations,  mostly  contributed  through  the  kindness  of  the 
author. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Soden  Suith,  F.S.A.,  called  the  attention  of  the  Institute 
to  the  wanton  destruction  of  a  remarkable  entrenchment,  supposed  to  be 
of  the  British  period,  near  Bristol  The  remains  are  actually  in  course 
of  removal  by  the  Leigh  Woods  Building  Society,  for  the  sake  of  the 
material  This  camp  is  known  as  "The  Bower  Walls ;"  it  has  been 
noticed  by  writers  on  the  topography  and  antiquities  of  the  locality.  It 
has  been  sn^^msed  that  this  fortress  waa  occupied  by  Ostorius  in  the  time 
of  the  Emperor  Claudius.     Its  destruction,  merely  for  the  sake  of  the 
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materialA  that  it  may  supply  for  the  porposes  of  modem  speculatioB, 
was  Btrongly  deprecated  ;  and  a  vote  of  earnest  romomtnmoe  was  unaai- 
mously  carried  in  behalf  of  the  preservation  of  the  camp, 

9Intfq[Uttie<  naV  CBbirU  of  9rt  eftltbftm. 

By  Mr,  Arthur  Tbollope. — Two  photographs  of  a  peculiar  uni  re- 
cently found  at  Heighiogton,  near  Lincoln.  It  lay  at  a  considerable 
depth  in  a  bed  of  sand,  adjacent  to  the  aacieat  course  of  the  Rivei 
WithanL  The  bottom  of  this  singular  vessel  is  formed  with  four  feet, 
perforated,  and  presenting  at  first  sight  somewhat  of  the  effect  of  a 
cruciform  type  of  construction.  The  ware  is  of  pals  brown  color ;  the 
vessel  is  hand-made,  lieariog  no  indication  of  the  work  of  the  lathe.  It 
is,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  unique  in  fashion ;  it  has,  however,  been 
imagined  that  some  features  of  resemblance  to  Germanic  pottery  may  be 
traced  in  it,  although  no  precise  counterpart  has  occurred,  either  in  re- 
gard to  the  ornamentation,  or  the  singular  fashion  of  the  base.  The 
dimensions  are  as  foUowa  : — height,  about  4|  inches  j  diameter,  at  the 
mouth,  nearly  6J  incbea 

By  Mr.  C.  D.  E.  Fort.vum,  F.S. A. —Twenty-five  early  Chrlatiau  rings, 
of  gold,  silver,  bronze,  Ac,  chiefly  purchased  at  Rome. — A  bronze  lamp, 
froui  the  catacombs  at  Naples,  and  of  Christian  origin. — Two  bronze 
fibuln  in  form  of  doves,  supposed  to  be  Cbristiaa,  and  a  martyr's  tooth, 
from  the  catacomb  of  St.  Calliitua  at  Rome. 

By  Mr.  Walter  H.  Tbeoellab,  by  permission  of  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke 
of  Caubriihie,  K.G. — Portions  of  a  bronze  sword,  and  of  a  bronze  javelin 
or  blade,  also  part  of  a  bronze  socketed  celt,  and  another  object  of  the 
same  description  that  has  a  fragment  of  cake-oopper  forced  into  the  cavity 
of  the  socket.  These  weapons  and  relics  of  bronze  have  probably  been 
broken  up  for  the  melting-pot,  and  the  find  may  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  numerous  instonces  of  deposits  of  mutilated  objects  with  crude  metal, 
doubtless  concealed  by  soma  bronze  founder. — An  aie-head,  or  celt,  of 
greenstone,  highly  polished,  much  worn  at  the  cutting  edge,  and  also  at 
the  blunt  extremity.^  Two  small  vessels  of  coarse  pottery,  imperfect, 
one  of  them  hand-made,  height  2J  in. ;  the  other  formed  on  the  lathe, 
and  containing  some  grains  of  burnt  wheat ;  height,  3}  in.  ;  also  some 
other  portions  of  ware  of  coarse  quality.  These  relics  had  been  lately 
found  in  the  George  gravel  pits  on  the  estates  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
on  Kingston  Hill,  Coombe,  Surrey,  whence  the  antiquities  previously 
exhibited  by  his  Royal  Highness  had  been  found,  as  related  in  this 
Journal.* 

By  the  Rev.  Jambs  Lbb  Warmer, — Objects  from  an  Anglo-Saxon 
grave  recently  discovered  at  Fakeuham,  Norfolk.  The  interment  had 
taken  place  at  the  bottom  of  an  ancient  gravel  pit.  The  bones  rested  on 
the  marl,  covered  by  about  i  ft.  of  the  refuse  soil  and  gravel.  Not  far 
distant  rung  an  early  trackway,  now  called  the  Long  Lane,  but  described 
in  an  original  charter  (temp.  Hen.  I.)  as  "via  qute  ducit^de Crek ad  Norvi- 
cum ; "  long  since  deflected  in  its  course  by  the  later  growth  of  Fakenham. 
Upon  this  trackway  exists  an  extensive  cemetery  indicated  by  traces  of 
tumuli,  long  since  leveled,  where  the  plough  brings  to  light  occasionally 
bronze  tweezera,  sepulchral  urns,  and  evidence  of  burial  by  cremation. 
'  Arch.  Joum.,  voL  siv.  p.  ISL 
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Thia  was  not  the  caee  with  the  interment  now  under  notice,  vhere  the 
bonee  lay  confusedly  though  distinct,  nsBOci&ted  with  an  iron  blftde  or 
da^er,  a  cruoiform  bronze  broooh,  two  smaller  circular  brooches  or 
buckles,  and  two  small  lamitue  of  bronze,  connected  by  a  riret,  and 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  handle  of  a  modem  lancet,  &om  which 
the  blade  had  been  detached.  Some  doubt  was  expressed  whether  this 
last  was  c^  the  same  period  as  the  other  relics,  and  aJso  whether  it  might 
be  genuine.  Kr.  Lee  Warner  had  at  first  considered,  that,  having  claim  to 
be  entitled  a  portion  of  the  original  find,  it  might  possibly  be  viewed 
as  a  rude  prototype  of  the  suigictd  instrument.  It  is,  however,  doubtless 
to  be  reeuded  as  the  pendant  or  tag  of  a  narrow  strap,  probably  a  girdle. 
Such  olqeots  not  unoommonly  aooompany  the  interments  of  the  period ; 
they  are  mostly  of  more  ornamented  fsahion,  Buch  as  the  epecimen  found 
by  Mr.  Akerman  at  Hamham  Hill,  Salisbury ;  Ardueologis,  toL  zxr?. 
p.  277,  pL  zi,  and  one  figured  by  Mr.  C.  Roadi  Smith,  Antiquities  of 
Bii^borDugh,  p.  6S,  pL  viiL  Tiiat  in  Mr.  Lee  Warner's  possession  is 
perfectly  plain  ;  it  measures  nearly  3  inches  in  length  ;  breadth,  at  the 
riveted  end,  three-eighths,  the  other  extremity  is  rounded.  Examples,  in 
great  v&rie^,  of  various  periods  are  given  by  Dr.  Hume  in  bis  Ancient 
Meols,  antiquities  found  on  the  coast  of  Cheshire,  pp.  122,  127,  pL  li. 

By  Mr.  ChTTAViiiB  Mokqam,  M.P. — A  ring  of  silver,  once  thickly  gilt, 
having  an  early  Oaulish  or  Armorioan  coin  set  in  the  bezel,  which  is 
supported  on  each  side  by  two  rudely  formed  figures ;  their  lower  ex- 
tremities are  intertwined  to  form  the  hoop. — A  ring,  made  of  a  piece  of 
walrus  tooth  ivoiy,  in  form  of  a  female  figure  stretched  on  her  back 
round  the  hoop,  and  holding  in  her  hands  a  wreath ;  her  feet  rest  against 
a  table,  that  may  be  called  the  beiel,  and  on  which  are  in  relief  the 
initials— W.  F. — A  massive  silver  ring,  having  a  deep  hollow  or  casement 
on  the  bezel,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  seen  the  Austrian  Imperial  Eagle, 
having  apparently  on  its  breast  the  arms  of  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa, 
and  those  of  Francis  I.  of  Lorraina  Dat«,  about  1750. — A  small  upright 
oup,  formed  of  a  oalabash  or  dried  gourd  shell,  mounted  in  silver.  The 
gourd  is  four-lobed,  and  it  ia  not  improbable  that  the  fruit  was  artificially 
made  to  grow  in  its  peculiar  form. — A  two-handled  cap  or  small  bowl, 
fbrmed  of  half  a  ooooa  nut  out  longitudinally,  mounted  in  silver  gilt 
Around  the  rim  ia  the  inscription— sz  .  libelitatb  ($U)  n.  johahnib 
GKOBOT.  B.  r  GKH.  AFFiinB .  VKL  1686.  It  is  probably  Dutch  ;  there  is, 
however,  an  Hungarian  family  of  the  name  of  Georgey.  The  hall  mark 
is  a  single-headed  eagle,  like  that  of  Poland.    It  may  therefore  be  Polish. 

May  7, 1869. 
The  Earl  of  Duksaven,  F.R.a,  F.S.A.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Hon.  W,  0.  Stahlbt,  M.P.,  F.S,A.,  read  a  memoir  on  further  ei- 
ploiations  of  Cyttiau,  or  circular  huts,  of  which  tbe  foundations  exist  in 
considerable  numbers  on  his  estates  in  Holyhead  Island,  especially  at  I^r 
Mawr,  near  the  road  that  leads  to  the  North  Stack,  and  on  the  west 
side  of  tbe  island.  This  memoir,  in  continuation  of  that  previously 
published  in  tbe  Arcbeolc^cal  Journal  (voL  xxiv.  p.  229X  comprised  tbe 
results  of  Mr.  Stanley's  researches  during  the  previous  autumn,  and  de- 
scribed the  remarkable  veetiges,  as  supposed,  of  early  metal-woridnge,  also 
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certain  intennent«  found  at  Plas,  near  the  village  of  Gjttiau,  and  remiuiiB 
of  pottery,  with  atone  implements,  a  tev  Roman  relics,  and  other  objects, 
which  were  brought  for  examination.  Ground-plans  of  Beveral  of  the 
buildings  were  also  shown  in  illuBtration  of  theee  veiy  curiouB  remaine. 
The  memoir  will  be  published  hereafter. 

The  Earl  of  Dunraven  gave  an  account  of  a  magnificent  production 
of  Early  Irish  art,  which  be  submitted  to  the  meeting.  We  are  indebted 
also  to  his  kiadness  for  the  following  abstract  of  his  obaerrations.  The 
discovery  will  be  fully  recorded  and  illustrated  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Boyal  Irish  Academy, 

This  precious  object  is  a  two-haodled  cup  or  chalice,  found  in  &  tath 
or  fort  at  Ardagb,  county  Limerick,  by  a  man  who  was  occupied  in  digi^ng 
potatoes  This  unique  vessel  bad  suffered  some  injury  through  stripping 
off  the  gold,  but  this  had  been  very  carefully  replaced  by  a  jeweller  in 
Dublin,  who  was  engaged  for  three  weeks  on  the  work,  and  refused  to 
accept  any  remuneration.  The  cup  is  composed  of  gold,  stiver,  bronze, 
brass,  copper  and  lead  ;  the  tipper  rim  is  of  brass,  mudi  decayed  and 
split  from  some  local  action  on  that  particular  alloy  of  metal ;  the 
bowl  is  of  silver,  the  standard  value  of  which  is  four  killings  per  ounce. 
The  ornamentation  on  this  silver  bowl  consists  of  an  inscription,  and  an 
interlaced  pattern  terminating  at  the  bottom  with  a  circle  of  a  Greek 
pattern.  The  style  of  decoration  is  very  peculiar,  being  executed  with  a 
chisel  and  hammer  as  indicated  by  the  lines  being  raised  at  each  side, 
which  could  only  be  produced  by  that  mode  of  workmanship.  The  ring 
round  the  bowl  is  composed  of  two  circles,  raised  and  ornamented  with 
small  cirdes  executed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  inscription.  Between 
these  two  circles  are  spaces  for  twelve  round  enamels,  one  of  which  has 
been  lost,  and  spaces  for  twelve  plaques  of  gold  repouss^  work,  with  a 
beautiful  ornamentation  of  fine  filagree  wire-work  wrought  on  the  front 
of  the  repouBsf  ground,  and  carrying  out  in  its  finest  execution  the  inter- 
laced pattern  associated  with  ancient  Irish  art. 

Professor  Sullivan,  Lord  Duniaven  stated,  has  supplied  the  following 
valuable  notes  on  the  enamela  : — "The  enamels  of  the  chalice  are  ($ 
three  kinds  ;  round  or  bead,  tubular  or  arched  enamels,  the  latter  being 
simply  the  tubular  bent  to  suit  the  handle,  of  one  color,  with  a  pattern 
of  metal ;  similar  enamels  of  two  colors  with  a  pattern  of  metal ;  and  tbe 
like,  without  any  pattern  of  metal  The  first  class  is  formed  of  a  bead 
or  tubular  piece  of  colored  transparent  glsa^  into  the  upper  surface  of 
which  was  pressed,  while  in  a  aofl  state,  a  chambered  or  cloitonnS  pattern 
cut  out  of  a  piece  of  solid  silver.  The  spherical  or  flat  srirface  was  after- 
wards polished  ; — a  peculiar  kind  of  imaU  doaormi — the  eloUimt  not 
being,  however,  formed  by  soldering  together  slips  of  metal,  and  solder- 
ing the  pattern  on  a  plate  of  metal  or  ground,  but  being  cut  out  of  a 
ungla  piece  of  metal  which  is  then  pressed  into  the  softened  surface  of 
the  enamel,  which  rises  up  into  and  fills  the  open  frame-work  of  the 
pattern.  The  enamels  of  the  second  kind  were  made  by  taking  a  piece 
of  silver  of  the  proper  size  and  cutting  out  the  pattern,  one  part  entirely, 
and  the  other  not  quite  through,  so  as  to  form  in  the  first  case  an  open 
frsme-vork,  and  in  the  second  little  hollows  or  chambers.  This  pattern 
was  then  pressed  into  the  softened  surface  of  a  bead,  flat  tubular  piec^ 
or  arched  piece  of  translucent  blue-colored  glaFs.  This  glsFS  fills  up  the 
open  cloiirmt,  as  in  the  first  kind,  above  described.     The  little  hollows  or 
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chambera  formed  bj  not  cutting  the  metal  quite  through  were  then  filled 
by  a  more  fusible  opaque  enamel,  which  did  not  oome  into  contact  with 
the  tranaluoent  or  base  enamel  This  varietj  may  be  considered  as  a 
union  of  the  peculiar  variety  of  imatus  clo'aonaet,  represented  by  the 
claaa  first  noticed,  and  of  the  emaux  en  taUle  d'epargae,  or  imattx  en 
champleve,  the  base  or  translucent  glass  being  mnch  leas  fusible  than  the 
second  or  champlevi  enamel,  which  is  opaque.  The  third  kind  oonsiste 
of  ^t,  tubular,  or  arohed  pieces  of  translucent  glass,  colored  blue,  on 
the  surface  of  which  was  engraved,  or,  as  some  suppose,  impressed  in  in- 
taglio, a  design  or  pattern  which  was  afterwards  filled  up  with  another 
colored  and  opaque  euamcL  This  is  an  interesting  variety  of  the  imaux 
tAamplevA,  in  which  glass  is  substituted  for  metal  as  the  base  in  which 
the  pattern  is  incised.  In  this  case  the  translucent  glass  and  opaque 
enamel  are  brought  into  direct  contact,  and  show  a  considerable  amount 
of  skill  in  producing  glasses  of  difierent  degrees  of  fusibility.  There 
appear  to  be  no  specimens  of  pseudo -cloisonnes  enamels  on  the  chalice, 
that  is,  enamels  in  which  the  glasses  are  cemented  into  the  elouoits,  and 
not  fused  into  them.  They  ore  rather  mosaics  than  enamela  This 
variety  is  essentially  oriental  and  appears  not  to  have  been  at  all  prac- 
tised in  Oaul,  where  undoubtedly  true  enamels  were  made  anterior  to 
Soman  domination,  and  when  they  were  apparently  not  used  in  Rome 
or  Greece.  It  is  generally  very  difficult  to  distinguish  between  true  ena- 
mels and  psendo-enamels  or  mosaios,  which  have  been  long  exposed  to 
the  action  of  damp,  &ty,  as  the  very  fusible  eoamels  are  easily  decom- 
posed by  water  containing  carbonic  acid,  leaving,  along  the  points  of 
contact  of  the  metal  with  the  glass,  a  residuum  often  so  like  cement  as  to 
deceive  the  most  skilled  antiquaries." 

The  Noble  Earl  proceeded  to  give  a  description  of  the  form  and  orna- 
ments of  the  different  parts  of  the  chalice.  Within  the  foot  of  the  bowl 
there  is  a  orcular  crystal,  around  which  has  been  a  circle  of  amber  divided 
into  tablets,  with  a  bronze  division  between  each.  The  cup  is  composed 
of  356  pieces,  including  20  rivets  ;  the  weight  of  the  gold  is  I  oz.  2  dwt, 
of  the  silver,  20  oz.  13  dwt.,  and  of  the  bronze  9  oz.  The  designs  with 
which  the  cup  is  ornamented  belong  to  the  Celtic  school  of  art ;  besides 
these  designs,  there  are  two  pieces  of  plaited  silver  wire,  bearing  a  strong 
resemblance  to  Trinchinopoli  work.  The  inscriptions,  which  became  visible 
on  cleaning  the  chalice,  consist  of  the  names  of  the  Apostles.  The 
letters  resemble  those  found  in  very  early  MSS.  of  the  Goq)elB,  and  in- 
dicate a  period  as  early  possibly  as  the  sixth  century  :  the  ornamentation 
appears  referuble  to  the  tenth. 

Some  critical  remarks  were  made  in  regard  to  the  forma  of  the  let- 
ters, comparing  them  with  those  in  early  MSS,  and  also  on  sculptured 
stone  crosses,  ranging  from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  century. 

In  concluding  these  very  interesting  observations,  some  remarks  were 
offered  by  Lord  Dunraven,  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  cup,  and  whether 
it  may  lutve  been  for  an  ecclesiastical  or  a,  secular  purpose.  He  gave 
certain  extracts  firom  authorities,  and  references  to  otlkera.  It  had  been 
considered  to  be  ecdeeiastical  by  those  most  competent  to  form  a  con- 
clusion. It  may  deserve  notice,  that  the  crystal  in  the  foot  was  shown 
only  when  the  chalice  was  laid  to  drain  on  the  paten.  This  very  re- 
markable sacred  example  of  the  skill  of  Iri^  artificers  holds  exactly 
three  pints.     A.  small  cup,  of  white   metal,  and    also   four  brooches. 
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were  found  within  the  chalice.  They  are  of  silver,  but  of  an  iuferior 
alloy. 

The  Very  Rev.  Canon  Sock,  D.D.,  ofEered  some  remarks  on  two  admi- 
rable specimens  of  medinTal  embroidery,  sent  for  inspection  by  Mt» 
Maitland.  Tbey  had  been  fonneriy  in  the  possession  of  her  relative,  the 
well-known  antiquary  and  collector  of  Shrewsbury,  the  late  Rev.  W.  G, 
Rowland.  Dr.  Rock  invited  attention  to  one  of  these,  a  "  Tree  of  Jesse," 
as  the  finest  example  of  English  wotk  known  to  him,  with  the  exoeption 
only  of  the  "  Syon  Cope."  It  may  be  ascribed  to  the  fourteenth  century : 
the  work  is  of  obain-atitob,  richly  wrought  in  gold  diaper.  It  may  have 
been  p«rt  ef  die  oostly  vestnaents  belonging  to  one  of  the  Sbropehire 
monasteries.  The  seoond  piece  is  of  later  date,  of  the  close  of  the  fifteenth, 
or  eariy  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  executed  in  "  featbet-stitch." 
The  colore  are  beautifully  preserved  ;  tbe  subjects  are  figures  of  apostlee 
or  saints  in  tabernacle  work.  We  hope  to  be  favored  by  Canon  Rook 
hereafter  with  a  detailed  account  of  these  treasured  productions  ot 
needlework,  most  kindly  entrusted  for  exhibition  by  Miss  Maitland, 
through  the  request  of  Mrs.  Charles  Stanley. 

Canon  Rock  then  read  a  Memoir  on  the  date  and  intention  of  oen^n 
remai^able  objects  of  bronze,  in  form  of  spoons,  supposed  to  be  of  late 
Celtic  wor^  and  of  which  several  examples  were  exhibited.  This  mem<»r 
will  be  found  in  the  present  volume,  p.  35,  ante. 

9ntiquUM  int  VSatU  at  art  ejf^Sbiteti. 

By  the  Hoa  W.  0.  Stanlet,  M.P. — Implements  of  stone,  fragments  of 
pottery,  Roman  coins,  with  numerous  ancient  relics,  found  in  excavationB 
on  the  sites  of  but^ircles  or  cyttiau,  near  Ty  Mawr,  on  Mr,  Stanley'a 
estates  in  Holyhead  Island,  during  the  autumn  of  1S68. 

By  Miss  M  Conway  Griffith. — A  diminutive  stone  cup,  supposed  to 
be  Early  British,  found  near  her  residence  at  Carreglwd,  in  Anglesey,  in 
the  parish  of  Llanfaethlw,  and  about  a  mile  from  the  western  shore  of  the 
Island.  The  dimensions  are  as  follows: — diameter,  nearly  i  in.; 
diameter  of  the  bowl,  about  2|  in.;  height,  IJ  in.  See  woodcuts,  p.  288, 
ante.  This  vessel,  tiie  intention  of  which  is  uncertain,  is  nearly  hemi- 
spherical ;  the  bottom  being  brou^t  to  a  round  shape  vith  considerable 
care.  In  the  British  Museum  there  is  a  similar  little  eup,  of  somewhat 
smaller  size,  wrought  out  of  a  flint ;  it  was  found  in  the  Thames,  near 
Battersea.  In  Mr.  Stanley's  excavations  at  the  cyttiau,  in  Holyhead 
Island,  several  small  cups  of  stone  have  been  found,  that  may  have  been 
destined  for  like  purposes  as  that  found  on  Miss  Griffith's  eetatea  It  is 
possible  that,  as  has  been  sometimes  imagined,  stone  vessels  of  this  de- 
scription were  used  as  lamps.  The  discovery,  at  Carreglwyd,  about  18S0, 
of  a  number  of  cist-burials  without  cremation,  has  lieea  recorded  in  this 
Journal  (vol.  xiiv.,  p.  21).  Amongst  other  ancient  vestiges  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, where,  according  to  tradition,  many  conflicts  with  the  North- 
men or  other  marauders  occurred,  there  is  a  large  erect  stone,  or  meinhir, 
supposed  to  mark  the  field  of  some  memorable  eogngemeat. 

Bj  Mr.  J.  T,  Irvinh,  F.S.A.  Scot. — A  pair  of  shallow  bronze  spoons, 
found  at  Weston,  near  Bath,  and  adjacent  to  Roman  vestiges  on  the  south 
of  the  Via  Jvlia,  leading  from  Isea  Solis  tewarda  the  Severn  and  South 
Wales.  These  spoons  are  of  most  skilful  workmanship,  and  enriched 
with  the  peculiar  ornamentation,  in  low  relief,  designated  "  Late  Celtic  " 
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by  Mr.  Franks,  by  whom  a  large  seriea  of  eiamples  baa  been  figured  in 
the  HoriB  Ftralet.     See  also  a  memoir  in  tbia  volume,  p.  60,  ante. 

By  the  Ber,  G.  F,  Weston,  Vioar  of  Crosby  Ravensworth. — A  pair  of 
bronze  spoona,  similar  in  description  to  tboae  last  noticed,  but  yaiying 
considerably  from  them  in  general  feahion  and  ornament.  They  were 
found  near  trooee  of  ancient  occupation  in  the  parish  of  Crosby  Ravens- 
worth,  Westmoreland,  and  were  brought  for  examination  throngh  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Soden  Smith,  F.S.A.     See  p.  62,  ante. 

By  Mr,  Albert  Way,  F.S.A. — Another  remarkable  example  of  the 
"  Late  Celtic  "  relics  last  deecribed.  It  was  found,  in  1852,  in  Brickhill 
Lane,  London,     See  p,  55,  anU. 

By  the  Rev,  C,  W,  Binohau, — A  small  boi,  formed,  as  supposed,  of 
walrus  or  sea-horse  bone,  of  grotesque  design,  and  possibly  a  rude  repre- 
sentation of  a  sphinx,  the  fore-legs  doubled  t^ckwards.  The  upper  end 
is  closed  by  an  oval  piece  of  bone,  on  which  is  engraved  the  name  of 
Jupiter  in  Greek  capitals, — ZETfl — with  *  above,  and  A  below  the  name. 
The  other  extremity  is  closed  by  another  piece  of  bone  hinged  as  a  lid, 
and  kept  cloao  by  means  of  a  kind  of  spring.  This  singular  object  may 
have  been  used  for  holding  money  :  it  was  obtained  in  exchange  for 
ancient  coins  by  Mr.  G,  Ponncy,  a  dealer  at  DoroheBter ;  it  is  probably 
antique,  although  of  no  very  remote  period.  According  to  another  con- 
jecture it  may  have  been  a  chess-piece. 

By  the  Earl  of  Dunravbn,  F.S.A, — A  two-handled  chalice,  found  at 
Ardagh,  as  before  described ;  also  a  silver  cup  and  four  brooches,  dis- 
covered at  the  same  time,  deposited  in  the  chalice. 

By  Mr.  R.  B.  M.  Maolbod. — Two  very  beautiful  brooohee,  obtained 
early  in  the  present  year  in  Scotland.  Tbey  were  purchased  from  a 
small  shopkeeper  in  the  village  of  Alness,  Ross-shire,  having  l}een  sold  to 
him  by  a  travelling  "  navvy,''  who  stated  that  he  bad  found  them  whilst 
engaged  in  railway  excavations  in  the  north.  One  of  them  is  of  horse- 
shoe form ;  the  extremities  decorated  with  circular  ornaments  divided 
into  four  compartments,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  affixed  ia  each  instance 
a  bead  of  dark  crimson  glass.  Around  the  circle  there  are  four  semi- 
circles, each  of  them  enriched  with  a  bird's  head  in  relief,  raised  about 
half  an  inoh,  their  beaks  recurved  inwards,  the  eyes  set  with  glass  paste. 
The  whole  of  this  elaborate  work  forms  a  kind  of  quatrefoil  ornament  of 
great  beauty.  In  the  centre  of  the  brooch  there  ia  another  similar 
quatrefoil  with  birds'  heads  of  like  fashion.  This  curious  specimen  of 
ancient  Irish  art  is  of  bronze  ;  it  is  deeply  indented  in  front,  ornamented 
with  "  Runic  tracery,"  and  the  whole  is  richly  gilt.  The  dimensions  are 
5  in,  iu  length,  by  4|^  in.  in  breadth.  Tbe  pin  or  acu»  is  stated  to  be 
of  hardened  tin  ;  it  measures  1\  in.  in  length,  and  is  covered  with  the 
like  tracery  before  mentioned,  also  strongly  gilt.  The  second  brooch  ia 
of  silver,  its  breadth  3^  in,,  and  the  same  ia  length,  being  nearly  cir- 
cular in  fashion ;  the  centre  and  sides  are  enriched  with  "  Runio 
tracery,"  and  gilded.  The  length  of  the  acu«  is  9J  iu. ;  it  is  formed, 
as  stated,  of  hardened  tin.  This  brooch  closely  resembles  one  found  at 
Skryne,  co.  Meath,  and  exhibited  in  the  museum  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Institute  at  Edinburgh,  1S59  ;  it  is  figured  in  the  catalogue  of  that  col- 
lection, p.  54,  and  is  now  in  Lord  Londesborough's  collection.  The  oma< 
ments  are  of  three-petaled  fashion,  not  four  as  in  that  exhibited.  The 
brooches  brought  before  the  Society  by  Mr.  Macleod  are  in  almost  perfect 
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preserration,  and  ridily  decorated :  they  are  Moribed  to  the  ninth  or 
tenth  century. 

By  the  Council  of  the  Unitbd  Sbrvice  IifBirrnTioN. — A  renuifatble 
Bwora  found,  in  1739,  in  the  bed  of  the  Thames,  during  the  oonstruotioo 
of  the  piers  of  WeBtminster  Bridge,  and  presented  to  the  muaeomof  the 
United  Serrioe  Institution  bj  Mr.  Walter  Hawkins.  The  date  of  this 
fine  weapon  is  supposed  to  be  about  1400  ;  the  seabbard  may  have  beea 
Bomevrhat  later.  On  the  mouttta  and  the  bouteroUe,  which  appear  to  be 
of  silver,  and  are  ornamented  with  much  care,  is  introduced  »  et^e 
head  oabossed,  nitb  the  following  motto  on  a  scroll :  toifie'  i, — the  ugni- 
ficatioQ  of  which  has  not  been  identified.  Further  particulars  will  be 
given  on  a  future  occasion,  with  a  representation  of  the  sword. 

By  Mr.  J.  C.  Bucklky. — Spedmons  of  medinral  embroidery  and  ohurcii 
vestmenta. 

Junk  i,  1S69: 

Mr.  OcTAvius  MoROAN,  M.P.,  F.S.A.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Flaxuan  C.  Spubrbll  gare  a  short  aooount  of  oortain  shafts  and 
(Clambered  cavities  in  the  chalk,  near  Dartford,  in  Kent,  and  brought  for 
examination  numerous  diagrams,  showing  the  varied  fiuhion  of  these 
highly  curious  vestiges,  locally  known  as  "Dane  holes,"  the  precise  age 
and  intention  of  which  present  a  subject  of  much  interest  They 
reeemble  the  cavities  that  bear  the  same  popular  designation  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tilbury,  Grays  Thurrock,  and  other  places  in  Essex, 
near  the  course  of  the  Thames,  to  which  the  attention  of  the  Institute 
had  been  called  at  a  previous  meeting  by  Mr.  Richard  Meeson,  F.S.A. 
See  pp.  190 — 193.  Their  general  fashion  hoa  been  described  and  illus- 
trated by  woodcuts  in  G^den's  Britannia,  pp.  236,  316,  edit.  1607  ; 
and  in  Gough's  edition,  voL  iL,  p.  119;  vol,  i.,  p.  313.  There  are 
numerous  "  Dane  boles"  near  Ghiselhttrst,  and  in  one  of  these,  described 
by  Mr.  Latter  iu  the  Archteologia  Cantiana,  Roman  relics  were  found. 
It  is  probable  that  the  Romans  may  have  made  use  of  certain  ancient 
shafts  and  cavities  in  the  chalk  as  puteoU  or  rubbish-pits,  as  at  Ewell 
and  elsewhere.  Mr.  Spurrell  is  of  opinion  that  the  pits  in  Kent  were 
dwellings  in  their  original  intention,  but  that  they  might  have  been  used 
and  altered  to  meet  the  reqnirementa  of  later  times. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  for  the  more  complete  investigaUou  of 
these  ouriouB  remfuns  in  Kent,  a  grant  of  1501,  was  made  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Exeter,  in  aid  of  the  researobea  that 
have  been  oarried  out  with  so  much  spirit  by  Mr.  SpurrelL 

Mr.  J,  Oreun  Wallsr  called  attention  to  the  valuable  remEirks  on  the 
subject  of  these  anoient  eioavatious  in  Kent,  given  by  Mr.  Roach  Smith 
in  hia  Collectanea  Antiqua,  voL  ri.,  p.  243  ;  and  especially  to  the  mention 
by  Pliny  of  a  fine  white  chalk  {arr/entaria)  used  by  ulveramitha,  and 
obtained,  apparently  in  Britain,  by  means  of  shafts  like  wells,  from  which 
at  a  great  depth  cavities  braa(^ed  out,  precisely  as  in  the  "  Dane  hides  " 
in  Kent 

Mr.  J.  F.  NiCHOLLa,  of  the  City  Library,  Bristol,  communioated  the 
following  notices  of  the  learned  reformer,  John  Alasco,  and  of  the  dis- 
covery at  Bristol  of  a  brass  medallion,  or  badge,  lately  found  thOTe,  repre- 
senting him.     It  is  here  figured.     This  memorial  has  suffered,  owing  to  a 
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nail  having  been  driven  through  the  centre  to  affix  it  to  a  beam  ;  around 
the  head  is  the  legend — iohahnbs  .  alasoo  .  «t  .  LVL  a.  Da  15fi7.  The 
reverse  of  the  medallion  is  rough,  and  bears  do  device  or  inscription. 
At  the  upper  edge  will  be  seen  the  remains  of  a  small  ring  that  has 
been  broken  off.  The  object  may  have  been  worn  appended  to  a  chain 
or  ribbon  as  a  badge  or  a  memorial  of  r^ard  hj  one  of  Alaaco's  compa- 
nions in  eiile.  Poesibl;,  indeed,  it  may  have  had  some  connection  with 
the  functions  conferred  on  the  Keformer,  as  eiercieiug  a  certain  juris- 
diction in  the  foreign  congregations  established  in  England  ;  it  ma;  have 
served  as  a  token  of  authority  held  under  him  by  some  official  in  those 
churohea  of  Protestant  exiles. 


Bni>  medilllon,  with  the  fa«ul  of  John  Alasco,  found  it  BriatuL    Orlg.  ilu 

"  Between  Temple  street  and  ThomaB  street,  in  the  Old  City  of  Bristol, 
once  stood  the  Hall  of  the  Weavers'  Guild,  which  has  been  destroyed  in 
making  a  new  road  to  the  railway  station.  The  remains  had  no  archseo- 
Itwical  value.  Of  the  hall,  nothing  but  the  thick  stone  arched  floor  was 
left.  In  the  master's  or  keeper's  house  adjoining,  and  forming  part  of 
the  building,  was  found  this  medallion  nailed  up  on  the  oaken  beam 
which  crossed  and  supported  the  chimney  of  the  large  fire-place.  It  was 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  beam,  so  that  it  could  only  be  seen  by  those  who 
looked  for  it,  or  who  sat  in  the  "  ingle  nook."  When  open  hearths  gave 
way  to  closed  fire-places,  the  medallion  was  built  in,  and  so  remained, 
encrusted  with  a  rich  green  patina,  the  effect  of  more  than  three  centu- 
ries, until  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  when  the  bouse  was  pulled 
down.  Unfortunately  its  beauty  has  been  greatly  marred  by  the  soour- 
ing-briok  of  the  finder's  wife,  from  whose  hands  I  rescued  it  But  she 
had  rubbed  off  not  only  the  oiidation  which  I  saw  on  it  the  previous 
day,  but  had  also  sadly  dulled  the  sharpDcss  of  the  profile  and  the  let- 
tering of  t)ie  inscription. 

"Saxiusand  others  state  that  Alascowasbom  in  1499;  this  medallion, 
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however,  makes  tiie  date  of  bis  birth  to  be  two  yean  later,  gning  his 
age  aa  fifty-six  in  1557.     He  died  in  1560,  at  Fmnkfort 

"  Tucker  street  connected  the  above  mentioned  streets  together ;  in  the 
angle  formed  by  the  three  stood  the  house  and  the  hall,  la  and  aroimd 
which  thiokly  dwelt  the  workers  in  wool  Id  old  deeds,  as  far  back  as 
Edward  I.,  the  Vieut  FiUlonum,  or  Tucker  street,  is  mentioned,  and  the 
'  Toukerea,'  '  Webbers,'  and  '  Felteres,' — Cloth- workers.  Clothiers,  and 
Woollen  Cap-makers,  resided  in  it  The  '  Textors,'  or  Weavers,  lived 
in  Temple  and  Thomas  streets.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  in- 
tercourse was  kept  up  by  the  city  with  Genoa,  Spain,  Oermaoy,  and 
Flanders.  His  queen,  Philippa  of  Hainault,  induced  many  foreigners  to 
settle  here,  because  the  English  could  only  m^e  coarse  friezes,  and  were  not 
skilled  in  making  fine  cloth.  In  and  after  1G46,  Alva  drove  the  best 
workmen  of  Saxony  thenoe,  and  many  of  them  found  refuge  in  Somer- 
setshire and  Bristol  Alasoo  was  unde  to  the  King  of  Poland,  pupil 
and  friend  of  Erasmus,  a  correspondent  of  at  least  two  queens — Margaret 
of  Navarre,  and  Elizabeth  of  England — nephew  to  the  Archbishop  of 
tinesna,  the  friend  of  Uelanchthon  and  Luther,  the  disdple  and  convert 
of  ZuingliuB ;  he  was  made  provost  of  Gnesna  and  Leucziez,  and  nomi- 
nated Bishop  of  Veszprim  in  Hungaiy.  These  preferments  he  gave  up 
when  he  became  a  Protestant.  Erasmus  describes  him  as  full  of  amiable 
quaUties,  and  adds  that  he  was  of  noble  extraction,  held  high  posts  ttf 
honour,  had  great  expectations,  a  wonderful  genius,  uncommon  erudition, 
and  all  without  any  pride.  After  the  death  of  Erasmus,  Alasco  offered  a 
hundred  pieces  of  gold  to  assist  in  publishing  his  works.  Eleven  years 
previously  he  had  bought  the  librsiy  of  the  great  Rotterdam  scholar  for 
three  hundred  crowns  of  gold,  giving  him  the  &ee  use  of  it  for  bis  lif& 
In  164S,  Alasco  was  invited  by  Craiimer  to  come  to  England.  He  had 
become  a  pastor,  and  his  people  being  in  Jeopardy  of  their  lives,  Somer- 
set, the  Protector,  gave  them  leave  to  settle  in  England.  Alasoo  urged 
this  on  the  ground  of  policy  as  well  as  of  chnrity,  as  he  said  that  they  would 
bring  many  useful  manufactures  to  the  oountiy ;  he  requested  that  they 
might  be  incorporated  by  letters  patent,  and  some  dissolved  monasteiy 
be  given  to  them  as  a  place  of  worship.  Three  hundred  and  eighty  of 
these  refugees  were  thus  incorporated,  and  the  PHory  of  the  Augustine 
Friars,  London,  was  in  July,  1549,  granted  to  them.  Alasco,  who  in 
this  patent  is  called  a  person  of  singular  probity  and  learning,  was  made 
superintendent  of  all  the  foreign  churches  in  ttus  country.  We  find  him 
exercising  jurisdiction  as  far  as  the  Channel  Islands.  Ue  took  part  in 
the  discussions  of  the  day,  and  sided  with  Bishop  Hooper  on  the  vest- 
ment question.  In  his  ofBoe  as  Superintendent  of  the  Foreigu  Churches, 
he  would  necessarily  he  brought  into  contact  with  his  co-patriots,  settled 
hy  the  Protector  at  Glastonbury ;  Bristol  was  their  market,  and  many 
became  domiciled  there.  Under  Mary,  Alasoo  and  his  people  had  to 
leave  England.  They  were  refused  admisuon  into  Bemna^  because 
they  differed  from  Lutheran  views  on  the  Eucharist :  so  were  they  in 
Lubeck,  and  other  German  cities.  After  great  hardships  at  sea,  they 
settled  at  Embden  in  1554  ;  where,  early  in  1557  (the  date  of  the  me- 
dallion), Alasco  published  an  Apology,  in  which  he  defended  the  views 
that  he  held.  Bristol  was,  and  still  is,  famous  for  its  brass-woib  ;  and 
probably  in  this  city  the  medallion  was  struck  by  his  admirers  It  may 
have  been  worn  hy  one  of  the  weavers  of  Temple  street,  who  this  year 
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sealed  their  faith  in  the  fires  of  martyrdom  oa  St  Michael's  Hill,  over- 
Icxiking  the  citj.  May  it  have  been  poor  Sharp,  who,  on  Maroh  9th,  was 
persuaded  by  the  argumonts  (Gre  and  faggots)  of  Dalbj  the  Chancellor, 
to  recant,  but  who,  repenting  his  apostasy,  confeased  his  faith  anew  and 
■was  burned  with  Thomas  Hale  on  17th  May,  or  Thomas  Benion  (Shear- 
man), who  suffered  on  13th  August, — that  nailed  up  the  memorial 
where  it  was  lately  found  J  After  Mary's  death,  in  a  sermon  at  the 
High  Cross,  the  preacher  reproached  some  'for  that  they  did  go  to 
Bedland  for  green  wood  (to  bum  the  martyrs  slowly)  when  they  might 
have  had  dry  dose  at  hand.' 

"  One  thing  eeems  certain,  that  Alasoo  shared  largely  in  the  rdigious 
controTersies  of  the  day,  and  in  that  seething  sea  of  theological  opinions 
he  did  good  service  to  the  Protestant  cause,  both  here  and  on  the 
Continent." 

flnlfquftftif  aiOi  VBattd  at  «rl  Ormo^- 

By  Professor  Donaldbon, — An  Assyrian  Cylinder,  recently  purchased 
ty  him  at  Beyrout,  in  Syria.  It  is  of  opaque  chalcedony,  IJ  in.  long  by 
I  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  is  perforated  in  its  whole  length  by  a  smaU 
hole.  On  the  surface,  it  is  exquisitely  cut,  with  a  group  of  figures  ;  the 
centre  one  being  a  barbarian  deity  in  Assyrian  costume,  having  four 
wings,  and  Banked  by  two  winged  griffons  rampant  His  outstretched 
hands,  on  either  side,  hold  one  of  the  paws  of  each  griffon.  The  best  of 
this  class  of  cylinders,  executed  in  the  highest  style  of  art,  are  from  Per- 
sepolis.  They  have  hitherto  been  considered  aa  seals  ;  but  in  the  British 
Museum  collection  are  found  two  or  three,  the  hole  in  the  axis  filled 
with  a  piece  of  thick  copper  wire  projecting  at  the  end  and  forming  a  kind 
of  loop,  this  induces  the  belief  that  they  may  have  been  used  as  amulets, 
suspended  from  a  necklace  or  collar.  In  effect  it  seems  hardly  consis- 
tent that  a  sacred  subject,  as  a  deity,  should  have  served  as  a  seal  for 
ordinary  purposes  ;  besides  which,  an  impression  is  very  difficult  to  taka 
Such  cyhnders  are  frequently  covered  more  or  less  with  the  cuneiform 
character  mixed  with  the  figures,  but  otheni  have  no  written  character, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  present  speoimea  They  are  composed  of  chal- 
cedony, quartz,  hcematite,  rock  crystal,  serpentine,  and  other  hard  stones. 
Larger  cylinders  in  stone  and  term  cotta  were  sometimes  used  to  stamp 
cert^a  objects,  instances  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  Assyrian  collec- 
tion of  the  British  Museum,  where  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  and 
variety  of  oyUndera.  But  the  Imperial  Library  at  Paris  is  particularly 
rich  both  aa  to  number  of  specimens  and  their  execution.  None,  how- 
ever, whether  at  Paris  or  in  London,  excel  this  cylinder,  whether  in  de- 
sign or  cutting,  as  a  work  of  Assyrian  art  equal  to  the  purest  examples  of 
Greek  taste. — Tvro  heads  of  small  figures  in  terra  cotta,  from  I^jiiaka, 
the  place  where  vessels  touch  at  the  Isle  of  Cyprus,  and  given  to  Pro- 
frasor  Donaldson  by  the  American  and  British  Consids  there.  The 
arrangement  of  the  heads,  which  are  female,  and  the  expression  of  the 
features  are  very  fine,  and  give  a  favorable  idea  of  the  style  of  art  in  the 
favorite  isle  of  Venus,  and  where  her  Paphian  shrine  existed.  The  heads 
are  surmounted  by  grace&l  arrangements  of  the  hair,  and  elaborate  orna- 
ments. The  American  Consul  has  a  fine  collection  for  sale  of  epedmena 
of  glass,  terra  cotta,  gold,  and  other  metallic  objects ;  as  also  some 
marble  and  stone  statues,  and  fragments, — these  latter,  however,  are  not 
of  a  very  high  dass  of  art. — A  Hebrew  roll  of  leather,  with  the  origin^ 
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handle,  and  oontaioing  the  Book  of  Esther,  id  fine  square  charaotetB,  with 
the  points  It  vu  purchased  by  Professor  Donaldson  in  NoTsmber  last, 
at  Jerusalem,  and  is  one  of  the  otass  usually  found  in  the  tombs  of  the 
Jews.  The  MS.  may  be  oousidered  about  300  years  old.  It  measures 
13  ft  6  in.  in  length,  by  9  in.  wide,  and-is  rolled  on  the  original  stick 
or  handle.  It  consists  of  tdx  skins,  with  twenty  columns  of  writing,  each 
column  6  in.  wide,  and  from  7  in.  to  8  in.  high,  and  containing  ten  lines. 
The  mnmbranes  vary  in  length  from  2  ft  5  in.  to  3  ft.,  with  three  or 
four  oolumna  on  each.  The  seventeenth  column  or  division  oonsista  of 
only  two  vertical  Unes  in  lai^  letters,  apparently  the  proper  oamen  of 
the  sons  of  Eaman,  as  given  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  our  venion.  As 
such  MSS.  are  oontinually  found,  there  are  many  on  sale, — some  much 
smallar,  and  on  parolmoent,  and  others  larger  than  the  one  exhibited.  It 
is  stated  that  the  Jews  allow  the  Book  of  Esther  only  to  be  written  in 
detached  form,  aput  from  the  other  BocAs,  and  to  be  placed  in  tomb^ 
as  it  does  not  contun  the  Saored  Name  of  "  the  Uost  High." 

By  the  Hoa  W.  O.  Stanlbt,  U.P.,  F.S.A. — A  massive  implement  of 
■tone,  much  weather  worn,  perforat«d  to  receive  a  haft :  it  waa  lately 
found  in  Holyhead  Island,  in  ploughing  near  the  cyttian  at  Tj  Mawr, 
of  which  notices  had  been  oommunicat«d  to  the  Institute  by  Mr.  Stanley. 
Also  &  drawing  of  an  ancteat  vessel,  possibly  of  Roman  ware,  of  whidi 
the  fragments  had  lately  there  been  dug  up ;  an  Irish  coin  or  token, 
fbund  at  the  ancient  chapel  known  as  Capel  y  Uochwyd,  near  the  top  of 
Holyhead  mountfun,  and  two  tobaooo-pipe  bowla  of  remarkable  &shion 
and  superior  manuf^ture.  They  are,  however,  of  recent  date,  and  bear 
the  name  of  the  skilful  maker,  Fiolet,  at  St  Omer.  They  were  turned  up 
by  the  plough  not  &r  from  the  village  of  hut-(urc1es,  and  may  claim 
notice  as  an  instaooo  of  the  perplexing  admixture  of  objects  of  very  dif- 
ferent periods  on  sites  of  andeut  and  long  continued  occupation. 

By  Mrs.  Albxandbb  Kbrr. — Eleven  photographs  of  the  andent 
Roman  vases  and  other  objects  of  silver,  of  moat  elabonite  and  beautiful 
workmanship,  found  at  Hildesheim. 

By  Mr.  John  Stu  ajit,  Secretary  of  the  Sodety  of  Antiquaries,  Scotland. — 
Two  photographs  representing  a  statuette  of  the  Virgin,  with  the  in&nt 
Saviour,  carved  in  walrus  tu^,  in  posaeaBion  of  Sir  Koel  Paton.  It  was 
formerly  in  the  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  B.  Johnstone,  Treasurer  of 
the  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  and  had  been  found,  as  stated,  at  lona.  The 
figure  measures  SJ  in.  in  height,  including  a  small  base  and  a  square 
block,  by  which  it  was  apparently  affixed  to  a  pedestal,  or  a  shrine.  Tbe 
iufiiut  is  seated  on  the  right  arm  of  the  Virgin,  who  holds  towards  him 
some  objeot,  possibly  a  dove.  There  appears  to  be  a  crown  upon  her 
head.  The  sculpture,  although  presenting  scame  appearance  of  greater 
antiquity,  may  javbably  be  ascribed  to  the  fifteenth  oentury.  It  is 
stated  that  it  had  been  preserved  for  many  years  by  a  &mily  in  the 
Hebrides. — A  leaden  cloth-mark,  here  figured  ;  it  was  found  in  a  refuse 
heap  or  midden  dose  to  the  castle  of  Craig  of  Boyne,  a  ruin  probably  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  on  the  rocky  ooast  of  Ban&hire,  This  midden  ii 
a  thin  layer  of  fat  black  nnctuous  earth  fiill  of  bones  and  ses-ehell^ 
with  the  BurfJsce  covered  by  earth.  Many  of  the  bones  were  those  of 
deer,  the  small  bones  were  in  many  instances  split  and  partially  sharp- 
ened. This  leaden  relic  measures  sJxmt  an  inch  in  diameter  :  it  consists 
of  two  disks  united  by  a  loop,  like  a  hinge,  the  whole,  however,  fbnsed 
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in  one  piece,  and  the  disks  may  be  turned  baok  so  as  to  admit  of  the 
insertion  between  them  of  some  thin  object,  for  instance  the  edge  of  a 
piece  of  cloth  or  other  tissue,  to  which  the  leaden  object  laigbt  be 
attached  j  it  appears  to  have  been  fastened  by  two  tags,  of  which  the 
broken  ends  appear  on  one  face  of  the  article.  The  mode  of  attachment 
is  not  Tery  obvious,  but  such  was  doubtless  the  intention.  On  one  of  the 
faces  is  seen  a  fleur-de-ljs,  with  certain  letters  in  relief  on  each  of  its 
sides ;  their  aignifioation  is  very  doubtful,  possibly  they  may  be  deci- 
phered as — lUU — and  may  here  denote  the  city  of  Lille,  long  noted  for  its 
manufactures.  On  the  other  face,  or  reverse  of  the  object,  is  seen  in 
minuacule   letters,    in   bold  relief,    cntc  or   {ottc  (torte) ;    the   field   is 


Leadsn  ClotL-Uark,  [oiind  In  Bcotbnd.     Orlg,  iIhl 

diapered  with  slight  foliated  branching  ornament.  The  general  deeign 
seems  to  be  in  the  style  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  may  be  a  question 
whether  this  object  was  cast  in  a  mould,  or  formed  by  stamping,  in  like 
manner  as  the  plomb  or  boUa,  thai  are  commonly  affi!xed  at  the  present 
time  to  various  articles  of  merchandiae  at  the  custom  houses  in  foreign 
countries.  Modem  ingenuity  has,  however,  contrived  an  implement,  like 
a  pair  of  plyers  or  a  bullet  mould,  that  terminate  in  two  stamps,  bearing 
some  distinctive  device  or  inscription,  A  piece  of  soft  metal,  through 
which  the  cord  for  attachment  passes,  is  so  effeotuaUy  squeezed  between 
these  intagli  as  to  form  a  disk,  called  technically  a  pUmb,  that  can  only 
be  separated  from  the  article  of  merchandise  by  cutting  the  string. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  little  leaden  relio  sent  by  Ur.  Stutut 
is  a  mediieval  French  or  Flemish  cloth-mark.  The  inscriptions  that  it 
bears  may  have  served,  aa  had  been  supposed,  to  indicate  the  quality  of 
the  article,  or  the  name  of  the  manufacturer. 

By  Mr.  OciATtos  Moroan,  M.P. — ^A  quaint  toothpiok-case,  in  form  of  a 
piece  of  tallow  candle. — An  ivory  tobaco>-stopper,  conttuniog  a  diamond- 
pointed  penoil  for  writing  on  glass  windows  ;  a  practice  common  in  the 
last  century. — Ornament  made  for  the  celebration  of  the  jubilee  of  King 
Geoi^  III.'s  reign  of  fifty  years,  26  Oct,  1809.  It  was  intended  to  bo 
worn  by  ladies  at  balls  and  fStes  then  ^ven.  They  were  called  "  bandeaua" 

By  the  Earl  Auherst. — A  pair  of  steel  tongs  for  holding  a  heated 
eoal,  or  pieoe  of  charred  wood,  to  light  a  pipa  At  the  aide  there  is  a 
tobacco-stopper ;  date,  about  1700. 

By  Mr.  H,  G.  Bohu. — ^A  devotional  folding  picture,  or  diptych, 
ascribed  to  Giovanni  da  Fiesole,  called  Fra  Angelico,  a  painter  of  the 
Tuscan  schools,  who  flourished  about  1430.     He  died  in  1455.     See  Sir 
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Charles  EaatUke's  edition  of  Kilgler's  Handbook  of  the  Italian  Schools, 
voL  L,  p.  163. — Also  an  illiimiQated  initial  letter,  attributed  to  the  same 
master,  an  0,  from  a  choral  service  book. 

MsDifVAL  Seals. — By  Sir  Thomas  E.  WiiryiiioTOH,  Bairt. — Grant  of 
the  panonage  of  Clifton-on-Teme,  oo.  Worcester,  to  the  rector,  dated  19 
Henry  VIII,  1527.  The  seal  of  the  nunnery  of  Lymbrook,  Hereford- 
shire, is  appended  ;  no  other  impresaion  is  known  ;  that  exhibited  is  on 
red  wax,  in  dami^ed  condition,  the  device  can  scarcely  be  discerned.  It 
was  apparently  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  The  docu- 
ment has  recently  been  found  amongst  the  muniments  at  Stanford  Court ; 
the  impropriation,  now  in  possession  of  Sir  Tbomaa  Winnington,  belonged 
to  the  above-mentioned  religious  house. 


Srcfiaeolosfcal  SnteQtgence. 

We  have  to  announce  the  completion  of  the  volume  of  Transactions 
of  the  International  Congress  of  Prehistoric  Archieology,  held  at  Norwich 
and  in  London,  August,  1868,  and  containing  numerous  valuable  me- 
moirs read  at  the  Congress,  with  an  abstract  of  the  discussions.  It 
forms  one  volume,  med.  8vo,  with  S3  plates,  comprising  numerous 
illustrations  of  great  interest  London,  Longmans  and  Ca  Price  (to 
non-aabeoribera)  21*.  The  Transactions  of  the  recent  Congress  at  Copen- 
hagen, under  the  presidency  of  the  eminent  archoologist,  Worsaae,  are  in 
preparation,  and  will  form  a  very  desirable  addition  to  the  series  of 
Prehistoric  Year- Books. 

Mr.  W,  Molyneux,  F.  G.  S.,  formerly  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
Institute  the  vestiges  of  a  royal  hunting-lodge,  as  supposed,  in  Cannock 
Chase,  Staffordshire,  a  relic  of  the  Norman  period  of  which  no  record 
has  been  found.  A  complete  account  of  his  exploration  of  the  site  is  in 
forward  preparation  for  this  Journal.  Mr.  Molyneux  has  lately  pub- 
lished his  promised  History  of  Burton-on-Trent,  with  notices  of  remain^ 
British,  Koman  and  Medieeval,  annals  of  the  great  monastery  also,  and 
of  the  Abbots  of  Burton,  and  many  matters  of  value  to  the  archeologist 
not  lees  than  to  thoee  interested  in  the  topographical  deUuls  and  geology 
of  the  district     The  publishers  are  TrUbner  and  Ca,  Fatemoeter  Row. 

The  Rev.  H.  Lonouevillb  Joses,  for  many  years  well  known  to  na  as 
a  talented  writer  on  Historical  and  Antiquarian  subjects,  proposes  to 
combine,  in  one  volume  8vo,  a  selection  of  memoirs  contributed  by  him 
to  various  serial  publications.  Subscribers'  names  should  be  sent  to  Mr. 
Russell  Smith  :  the  price  will  be  half-a-guinen.  We  cordially  commend 
this  purpose  of  one  of  the  earliest  of  our  friends  and  contributors  to  this 
journal.  Mr.  Longueville  Jonea  ranks  foremost  amongst  those  whose 
keen  interest  in  national  antiquities  has  diffused  so  largely  an  intelligent 
taste  for  their  preservation  and  for  the  science  of  arch»ology.  He  has 
special  claims  on  our  esteem  as  the  founder  of  the  Cambrian  Archse- 
ological  Association,  in  184S.  Uuder  his  care  their  valuable  publica- 
tions, extending  to  nearly  tweuty-five  volumes,  have  beeu  conducted.  A 
detailed  prospectus  will  ere  long  be  issued.  Amongst  the  scattered 
memoirs  selected  for  the  proposed  volume  will  be  found  subjects  of  much 
interest  to  the  general  reader. 
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AKCIENT  CmCULAR  HABITATIONS,  CALLED  CTTTIATTR 
GWTDDELOD,  AT  TY  MAWR  IN  HOLYHEAD  ISLAND; 
WITH  NOTICES  OF  OTHEE  EAELY  REMAINS  THEKK. 

B7  tlH  Hon.  WILUAK  OWBM  STANLKT,  K.P.,  P.8.i. 

Thb  former  account  of  ezcarations  made  by  Mr.  Albert 
Way  and  myself  in  1862,  published  in  the  Archaeological 
Journal,  and  again  in  the  Archsoologia  Cambrensis,'  having 
created  considerable  interest,  in  1868,  'with  the  assistance  of 
Colonel  Augustus  Lane  Fez,  I  directed  several  of  the  circular 
foundations  at  Ty  Mawr  to  be  cleared  out. 

The  first  that  we  excavated  was  a  hut-circle  at  the  east 
end  of  the  ancient  village,  situated  under  a  cliff  of  rock 
about  20  ft.  bigh,  sheltering  it  from  the  north.  (See  ground- 
plan.  No.  I.) 

The  external  face  of  wall  was  built  as  usual  of  large  un- 
hewn stones  set  on  end,  and  sunk  about  2  ft.  in  the  ground ; 
the  interior  of  the  walls,  about  3  ft.  thick,  was  made  of  loose 
stones  and  earth,  or  sods,  occasionally  lined  with  small  flat 
stones  set  in  rude  courses,  with  large  upright  stones  at 
intervals  to  prevent  the  walls  crushing  inwards ;  and  here 
and  there  a  long  flat  stone  placed  at  right  angles  with  the 
wall,  projecting  into  the  hut.  Mr.  Ormerod  informs  me 
that  this  same  form  of  construction  is  found  in  the  circular 
huts  on  Dartmoor ;  it  occurs  also  in  the  ancient  buildings 
on  the  Cheviots,  at  Greaves  Ash  near  Linhope,  Northum- 
berland.' 

■  AidL  JonnL  ToL  xnr.  p.  229;  AtoIl  soma  obMrrstiotu  by_  Profenor  Babing- 

Cuubr.,  Ulird  leriea,  ToL  xiv.  p.  S8G.  ton,  Arch.  Cunbr.,  third  leriea,  toL  tuL 

1  Sett  b  memoir  b7  Hr.  Qeorge  Tkte,  p.  201.    The  iiiTeatig&tion  of  that  vmj 

F.O.3.,  TnoMetioiiB  of  the  Berwickihire  eorioiu  Celtic  town  km  ouried  out  in 

Nfttnralirte'  Club,  toL  It.  p.  299;  ilto  1861  bjthe  Club,  through  the  libenlilj 

aokbatnct,  with  a  ground  pUu,  to.,  and  of  the  lata  Duke  of  NorthnmbM-laad. 

VOL.  iivi.     (No.  104).  I  I 
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The  entrance  was  facing  the  Bouth-east,  with  two  lai^e 
upright  stones  for  door-posts.  Attached  to  the  hut,  on  the 
south,  was  a  somewhat  irregular  semicircular  chamber,  ad- 
joining the  entrance.  The  diameter  of  the  circle  waa  about 
25  ft. ;  and  that  of  the  semicircular  appendage,  6  ft.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  large  hut  waa  a  fire-place  lerel  with  the 
floor ;  the  aides  were  made  of  flat  stones  placed  upright  ; 
above  was  a  well-defined  chimney  formed  in  the  thickness  of 
the  wait,  sloping  back,  and  with  a  large  flat  slab  of  stone  in 
the  slope.    In  front  of  this  fireplace,  a  little  to  the  left  and 


ng.  I.  Intsrlor  ilow  of  ■  dnnilu- hnt  at  Ty  M>«r,  HolfhMd  Island,    Compcn  ths  giousd- 

facing  the  entrance,  was  a  stone  mortar  or  basin,  the  cavity 
of  which  measured  II  in.  in  diameter  and  6  in.  deep,  sunk  to 
a  level  with  the  floor  of  the  hut ;  this  basin  was  hollowed  out 
of  a  rough  piece  of  hard  trap  or  basalt,  and  well  polished 
inside  ;  it  was  tightly  wedged  into  its  bed,  as  appeared  on 
removing  it,  with  pieces  of  stone,  evidently  to  resist  pressure 
and  to  keep  it  firmly  fixed  when  it  was  in  use  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pounding,  or  the  like.  On  either  side  of  this  basin, 
within  a  few  inches,  there  was  a  large  stone  of  the  same 
material ;  one  of  these  stones  with  a  rounded  surface,  which, 
from  the  notched  appearance,  had  apparently  been  used 
for  breaking  stones  upon  it ;  the  other,  about  2  ft.  long 
and  15  in.  wide,  also  sunk  to  the  level  of  tho  floor,  was 
slightly  worn  away  or  hollowed  from  having  been  used  for 
grinding  some  hard  material  upon  it 

In  the  centre  of  the  hut  there  was  another  fire-place,  made 
of  flat  stones  set  edgeways  in  the  ground  ;  it  was  of  wedge 
shape,  about  2  ft.  long  and  18  in.  wide  in  front,  tapering  to  a 
point  at  the  back  ;  it  had  been  lined  with  clay  burnt  to  the 
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consistency  of  brick ;  in  the  fire-place  were  particles  of  metallic 
slag  and  fine  sand,  like  that  used  for  moulding ;  scattered 
about  was  a  quantity  of  broken  pieces  of  quartz,  with  slight 
indications  of  copper  ore  in  most  of  them.  The  upper  half 
of  the  hut  fioor  had  been  Sagged  with  large  unhewn  slabs  of 
the  schist  rock,  and  it  was  raised  about  5  in.,  even  with  the 
top  of  the  fire-place,  which  was  sunk  in  the  floor.  We  found 
great  quantities  of  pebbles,  which  bore  marks  of  having  been 
used  for  pounding,  grinding,  and  polishing,  the  ends  being 
broken,  or  the  sides  rubbed  by  friction.  There  were  also 
here  several  stones  suited  for  similar  purposes,  probably  not 
shaped  artificially,  but  selected  on  account  of  their  natural 
forms  being  well  adapted  to  form  rude  implements.  (See 
figs.  7,  8,  9.)  .  A  few  stone  hammers  were  also  found,  of 
more  regular  fashion,  grooved  or  notched  in  the  centre.  (See 
figs.  10,  II.)  It  is  probable  that  all  these  hammers  were 
hafted,  hke  a  blacksmith's  chisel  of  the  present  day,  with 
a  hazel  band  twisted  round  the  groove,  and  strongly  lashed 
with  fresh  sinew,  or  some  other  ligature.  The  same  form 
of  implement  is  found  in  Spain,  Africa,  North  America,  and 
all  over  Europe,^  in  old  copper  and  iron  mines  worked  either 
previous  to  or  by  the  Romans.  Here  also  was  brought  to 
light  a  singular  stone,  that  bears  some  resemblance  to  a 
weight     (See  fig.  12.) 

Some  of  the  whetstones  or  rubbers  had  a  greenish  hue,  as 
if  bronze  implements  had  been  sharpened  upon  them.     A 


small  stone  cup  or  crucible  (see  woodcuts,  fig.  13)  was  found 
here ;  it  may  have  been  used  as  a  lamp,  somewhat  similar 
hollowed  stones  being  used  to  this  day  for  that  purpose  in 


■  Intenutiooal  Congrew  of  Prebutorio 
Arolueology,  No,  V.,  Lisbon,  18SS.  No- 
ticift   de    Algunea    mirteLos   de   pedrm 
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the  Hebrides,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Wilson  in  bis  Prebistoric 
Annals  of  Scotland.  A  stone  cup  of  tbe  same  description, 
found  at  Carreglwyd,  Anglesey,  on  the  estates  of  Miss  Con- 
way Griffith,  was  recently  exhibited  by  her  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Institute,  and  has  been  figured  in  this  JouroaL.*     We 


ttg.  >.— fitous  tiBf  or  btooob  (arlg.  il»).  Pig.  t.— Bton*  whorl  or  button  (orlg.  daa). 

found  also  a  white  stone  spindle-whorl,  as  such  objects 
are  called,  but  more  probably  they  were  used  as  brooches 
or  buttons,  to  fasten  the  clothiiig  made  of  skins  of  animals. 
Tacitus  says  of  the  Germans, — "  The  clothing  common  to  all 
is  the  aagum,  fastened  with  a  clasp,  or,  in  want  of  that,  a 
thorn  ;  with  no  other  covering  they  pass  whole  days  on  the 
hearth  before  the  fire."  There  is  a  notch  or  slight  groove 
on  each  side,  which  might  hare  served  to  catch  the  pin  or 
acus  when  passed  through  the  brooch.  (See  fig.  3.)  Silver 
rings  are  now  used  in  Sweden  and  Finland  to  fasten  the 
dress,  which  is  passed  through,  and  a  separate  pin  run 
through  it.  About  fourteen  of  the  buttons  or  "  whorls,"  of 
various  sizes  and  materials,  were  found  iti  the  huts.  See  a 
curious  ornamented  specimen,  fig.  4. 

With  slight  variations,  all  the  seven  or  eight  huts  that  I 
excavated  presented  the  same  general  appearance — the  fire- 
place to  the  north,  and,  in  the  centre,  the  chimney,  the  stone 
mortar  or  basin,  and  the  grinding  and  pounding  stone  on 
either  side ;  in  some  of  the  huts  there  are  two  or  three 
small  fireplaces  round  the  centre.  (See  ground-plans,  Nos. 
2,  3.)  In  all  these  huts  there  were  the  same  appearances 
of  slag,  sand,  and  burnt  clay,  also  coaise  pieces  of  pottery, 
and  stone  hammers,  with  a  great  many  rounded  stones,  some 

*  See  p.  SSS,  anU. 
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of  them  being  doubtless  natural  pebbles  from  the  sea-shore, 
but  others  had  apparently  been  rounded  by  friction ;  some 
of  these  may  probably  have  been  sling  stones.  They  are 
either  oval  or  round,  and  measure  from  half  an  inch  to  about 
three  inches  in  length.     (See  fig.  5.)     It  is  to  be  remarked 


Fig.  t,— Sllng->t«u  ;  hair  arlgliwl  llie. 

that  the  people  of  Anglesey  to  this  day  are  most  skilful  in 
throwing  stones.  The  use  of  the  sling  -was  retained  in 
mediaeval  warfare  to  a  comparatively  recent  period ;  even 
as  late  as  the  time  of  the  Black  Prince,  the  Spanish  army  in 
the  year  1367  had  the  front  rank  of  slingers,  in  the  wars 
between  Pedro  and  Henry  of  Navarre.* 

In  a  large  hut  (ground-plan,  No.  6)  at  the  west  end  of  the 
village  the  fire-place,  stone  mortar,  &c.,  were  to  the  south.  The 
indications  of  smelting  were  here  much  greater ;  we  found 
quantities  of  charcoal,  thick  masses  of  iron  slag  or,  as  Sir 
Bichard  Grif&th  is  inclined  to  think,  portions  of  the  metallic 
lode,  mixed  with  the  stone  and -floor  of  the  hut,  and  hard 
to  detach  even  with  the  pickaxe.  About  a  dozen  coins 
of  about  the  size  of  a  penny  piece  were  here  found,  much 
corroded  and  seemingly  much  damaged  by  exposure  to 
strong  fire.  These,  which  appeared  unquestionably  to  be 
second  brass  Roman  coins,  were  carefully  examined  by  Mr. 
Roach  Smith,  who  is  of  opinion  that  they  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  period  between  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Severus,  or 
about  the  latter  half  of  the  second  century ;  he  remarks, 
however,  that  they  may  have  been  long  in  circulation. 
In  this  hut  we  brought  to  light  many  broken  pieces  of 
rude  pottery,  nearly  half  an  inch  thick,  ill  burnt,  and  the 
clay  as  usual  mixed  with  small  stones  and  quartz  ;  here  also 
many  shells  of  limpets  and  periwinkles  were  found.    Adjoin- 

*  Life  ol  Edmrd  lU. 
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ing  this  hut  there  was  an  ohloDg  chamber,  ahout  12  ft.  long, 
contaiDing  a  fireplace  and  a  stone  hasin,  or  mortar,  raised  on 
a  foundation  of  rough  stones  ;  in  this  mortar  lay  the  broken 
moiety  of  a  spherical  stone  exactly  fitting  it,  and  underneath 
VfOB  a  small  quantity  of  broken  quartz  and  finely-ground 
gravel.    In  this  hut  we  found  several  small,  flat,  well-polished 


9#< 


F]g.  «.— Orlgina]  Mml 

black  stones,  like  counters ;  they  are  slightly  convex,  and 
measure  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  by  five-eighths. 
(See  woodcuts,  fig.  6.)  May  they  not  have  been  used  for 
some  game  1 

A  few  yards  south  of  this  hut  we  excavated  an  oblong 
building,  15  ft.  long  by  5  ft.  in  width,  constructed  of  rough 
stones  in  regular  courses ;  it  measured  about  4  ft.  in  depfli, 
the  entrance  to  it  was  from  the  north,  sloping  from  the  level 
of  the  ground  to  the  bottom ;  in  the  floor  were  channels  in 
the  form  of  a  cross ;  they  were  about  5  in.  wide,  made  of 
flat  stones  set  edgeways  in  the  ground,  a  flat  stone  being 
placed  at  the  bottom,  as  if  these  channels  had  been  made 
for  running  ore.  (See  ground-plan,  No.  9.)  Here  also  were 
numerous  fragments  of  coarse  pottery,  which  must  have 
formed  an  utensil  of  large  size  ;  here  was  found,  mixed  with 
slag,  the  curiously-shaped  object  which  Professor  Ramsay 
thought  might  have  been  the  nozzle  of  a  bellows.  The 
Hottentots,  to  this  day,  use  rude  bellows  of  skins  in  smelt- 
ing iron  ore,  as  related  by  Mr.  Burchell  in  his  Travels  in 
South  AfriciL  In  various  parts  of  the  ancient  village  there 
are  oblong  pits  of  the  like  description  abounding  with  shells, 
but  without  any  appearance  of  channels  in  the  floor. 

At  Fen  y  Bone,  about  half  a  mile  to  the  south,  in  the 
lower  ground,  where  the  necklace  of  jet  formerly  described 
was  found  in  a  rock  grave,  the  tenant,  in  removing  an  old 
fence,  came  upon  a  row  of  holes  lined  with  stone,  and  with 
one  ^b  at  the  bottom.*     The  cavities  were  of  circular  form, 

'  A  neiiihir  wai   remored  bj  John  tDQUur«d  nau'l;  S  ft.  in  height     Joba 

JoQM,  the  tenut  of   Pen  j  Banc    It  Jones  remeiiibwa  aerenl  dmLUr  alonM 

Mood  kbout  SO  ft  S.E.  ot  the  weatem  abont  the  butiaj  ground, 
extremity    of    the    burikl    ground,    *nd 
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about  2  ft  deep,  and  the  same  in  diameter  at  the  top,  hot 
narrower  at  the  bottom  ;  in  these  lay  charcoal  made  from 
brushwood.     The  cavities  appeared  to  hare  contained  uiqb 


K.  Cluu'ooal  la  ftbimdimoe  1 
point  Uu  ascklwie'iif  ]et  w 


a  of  CjittliD  and  otliar  rsnulni  it  P<o  T  Bono. 

b.  A  quantitj  of  ilifllli  found  hon.     0,  TK  Hnt-drdefl,  d] 
itmd  ben.  Hid  AD  oblong  «t .*  .»-  --^     -  -   *- 


long  vtooO'iDould  (Aa.  10).  jr,  f.  Supposed  azt«Dt 
a  pottery,  a.  About  lUJ  TirdB  B.K.E.  from  this 
A  nctuigulsr  alia  found  ilxHitUTinli  to  K.N.E1 


and  ashes ;  broken  pieces  of  pottery  being  found,  also  one 
oblong,  and  several  round,  well-polished  pebbles  from  the 
shore.  These  graves  had  apparently  been  opened  and  de- 
stroyed, and  then  filled  with  soil ;  in  ploughing .  close  to 
them  the  plough-share  turned  up  a  small  urn  of  black  pot- 
tery ;  it  was  broken  to  pieces,  but  when  whole  must  have 
measured  2  in.  in  diameter  at  the  bottom,  3^  in.  at  the  top, 
and  3  in.  in  height.  It  is  considered  by  Mr.  Franks  to  be  of 
coarse  Romano-British  ware.  In  removing  the  fence  the 
soil  had  all  been  placed  in  a  heap,  but  I  obtained  portions  of 
three  kinds  of  pottery,  a  few  small  fragments  of  a  polished 
black  ware,  which  Mr.  Franks  pronounces  to  be  of  a  kind 
rare  in  England,  and  of  foreign  make,  also  one  or  two  pieces 
of  ornamented  red  Samian,  a  ware  also  imported  from  foreign 
parts,  and  larger  fragments  of  an  imitative  red  Samian,  pro- 
bably of  English  make,  with  marks  of  the  lathe. 
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Near  the  square  foundations  called  "Tj  Adda"  and 
"Ty  Efa"  (Adam's  and  Eve's  houses),  described  in  the 
previous  memoir/  are  the  remains  of  many  circular  huta, 
but  the  foundation^  are  uearly  obliterated  by  cultiration. 
One  large  circular  space,  about  40  ft.  in  diameter,  shown 
in  the  ground-plan  (i),  the  tenant  remembers  to  have  been 
surrounded  bj  a  rude  wall  nearly  4  it.  high.  This  space 
contained  charcoal,  and  near  it  a  small  oblong  space  (b),  in 
which  the  stone  trough  or  mould  described  hereafter  was 
found.  This  was  quite  full  of  charcoal  The  oblong 
space  (f  f)  to  the  east  was  full  of  the  sepulchral  cavities 
before  mentioned,  with  many  upright  stones,  about  4  fl.  in 
height,  placed  like  those  at  Pias.  Might  not  the  small 
oblong  space  with  charcoal  have  been  used  for  burning  the 
bodies  before  interment  of  the  ashes  in  urns  ?  Stone  ham- 
mers, smoothing  or  polishing  stones,  and  pounders,  all  similar 
to  those  found  at  Ty  Mawr,  were  found  here. 

The  peculiarly  shaped  oblong  trough  or  mould  (see  wood- 
cuts, fig.  16)  is  made  of  trap  rock,  and  measures  about 
18  in.  in  length,  10  in.  in  breadth,  and  the  cavity,  which  is 
rounded  at  the  ends  and  side,  also  well  polished,  is  3^  in.  in 
depth.  At  one  end  externally  there  is  a  round  hollow,  about 
the  size  of  half  an  orange,  which  was  highly  polished  when 
first  found ;  for  what  purpose  this  cavity  may  have  been 
intended  I  cannot  determine.  A  similar  object  with  an  oval 
cavity  at  the  side,  an  inch  iu  depth,  was  found  in  subsequent 
excavations ;  it  is  of  the  same  material  as  that  above  de> 
scribed,  and  the  dimensions  are  nearly  identical.  It  is 
remarkable  that  three  cakes  of  copper  found  recently  at 
Llechylched  are  of  somewhat  the  same  form ;  it  might  be 
imagined  that  the  metal  had  been  run  in  thia  trongh  as  a 
mould.  The  remarkable  oval  hammer  of  trap  rock  (fig.  17), 
and  also  one  of  the  hammers  grooved  around  the  centre 
(fig.  11),  were  found  here,  with  a  quantity  of  stone  pounders 
of  all  sizes. 

In  the  former  memoir  on  the  Hut  circles^  a  plan  was  given 
of  the  huts  at  Fills  Milo,  as  the  name  appears  in  the  Ordnance 
map  of  which  a  copy  was  appended,  but,  as  it  ought  rather 
to  be  called,  Fl&s  Penrhos  feitw,  or  the  extreme  point  of  the 
Penrhos,  a  name  given  to  the  whole  district,  from  my  resi- 

■  Arch  Joam.,  toI  xmLv.  p.  2SS. 
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dcDce  on  the  east  of  Holyhead  Island,  to  the  extreme  western 
point  at  Fenrhoa  feilio.  From  the  excavation  of  one  of  the 
most  perfect  of  the  circular  foundatioiiB,  it  appears  that  pre- 
cisely the  same  arrangement  presents  itself  as  at  Ty  Mawr, — 
the  small  fire-place  at  the  side,  the  pounding  stone  set  in  the 
floor  of  the  hut,  the  flagged  portion  at  the  side,  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  haying  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  dressing 
ore,  and  generally  found  in  the  Ty  Mawr  huts,  the  place  also 
where  a  stone  basin  might  have  formerly  been  placed,  as  in 
other  instances,  but  possibly  removed,  the  earth  being  evi- 
dently not  firm  at  that  spot,  and  somewhat  hollow.  These 
stone  basins  had  been  frequently  found  here.  The  pound- 
ing stones  of  large  size,  the  remains  of  "  saddle-quema,"  with 


Flan  or  nmnliu  aiplond  U  PIU  tuu  Bo^hsd.  o 
A.  Bbma  bsuch.    B.  Oriudlug'atoiw.  C.  Fire-iiluc 

the  rubbing  stones  of  grit,  whorls  also,  or  buttons,  hammers, 
and  smoothing  or  polishing  stones  occurred  in  abundance. 
All  these  seemed  to  denote  that  the  same  process,  whatever 
it  was,  had  been  carried  on  at  Plas  and  Ty  Mawr,  as  well  as 
at  Pen  y  Bone.  The  copper  vein  runs  near.  The  five  erect 
stones,  that  now  are  about  three  feet  above  the  real  surface 
of  the  ground,  are  singular  ;  they  stand  like  gravestones  in 
a  ohurchyai'd,  and  appear  to  have  been  worked  like  small 
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round  pillars.  Similar  upright  standing  stones  were  lately 
seen  at  Fen  y  Bone,  in  the  oblong  space  ^vhere  the  urns 
were  discovered,  as  shown  in  the  ground-plan.  No  pottery 
was  found  here.  The  whole  district  of  PI&s  is  interesting^ 
and  must  have  been  a  place  of  importance  in  Celtic  times. 
There  are  moreover  still  to  be  seen  two  large  meinhirs  of 
schist  rock,  measuring  11  ft.  in  height  above  the  ground,  and 
10  ft,  apart,  which,  as  old  tradition  affirms,  were  surrounded 
by  a  circle  of  lai^e  stones,  standing  4  or  5  ft.  above  the  sur- 
face ;  many  of  these  were  removed  by  the  tenants  to  build 
the  outhouses,  fences,  and  to  form  gate-posts.  Almost  all 
these  stones  are  of  trap  rock,  unhewn,  each  stone  weighing 
four  or  five  tons.  There  is  one  still  standing  in  the  field  to 
the  east  of  the  two  meinhirs  above  mentioned. 

Before  1  close  my  remarks  upon  the  very  interesting  dis- 
coveries made  by  the  excavations  of  the  circular  huts  at  Ty 
Mawr,  Plas,andPenyBonc,  I  would  again  call  attention  to  the 
peculiar  and  uniform  arrangements  that  have  been  found  ; — 
the  fire-places  so  disposed  and  formed  as  to  su^;est  the  sup- 
position tliat  they  may  have  been  for  the  purposes  of  heating 
and  working  metal  rather  than  for  cooking,  the  slag  and  the 
clay-lined  fire-places,  as  I  have  supposed  them  to  have  been, 
the  stone  mortars,  the  pounding  and  grinding  stones  also 
strongly  embedded  in  the  floor  of  the  huts,  the  broken 
quartz  from  the  copper  lode,  and  the  close  proximity  of 
both  copper  and  iron  ore. 

In  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain  by  Professor 
Ramsay,  in  sheet  78,  presenting  sections  of  strata  of  Anglesey 
and  Holyhead,  I  find  the  statement  that  "the  fault  is  also  a 
lode  containing  brown  iron  ore  in  quartz."  A  vein  of  copper 
ore  similar  to  that  of  the  Parys  Mountain  runs  north  and 
south,  below  the  huts,  to  the  west,  cropping  out  at  the  sea. 

The  following  is  the  report  sent  to  me  by  the  kindness  ot 
the  Professor  from  the  School  of  Mines  in  Jermyn  Street, 
after  examination  of  various  specimens  that  I  sent  to  him 
fi-om  the  huts  recently  excavated  :— 

"  1.  Oxide  of  iron  cementing  fragments  of  the  rocks  of 
the  country ;  it  may  possibly  be  a  very  ferruginous  slag, 
the  iron  of  which  has  subsequently  oxidised,  but  it  may  be 
possibly  in  the  state  in  which  it  was  extracted  from  the 
lode  ;  it  is  slightly  magnetic,  and  this  gives  reason  to  believe 
that  it  may  have  been  a  piece  of  metallic  iron  that  was 
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Bmelted,  and  by  subsequent  oxidation  the  stones  became 
cemented  on  its  surface. 

"  Close  to  the  huts  a  fault  runs  across  the  country  to  the 
north  east,  which  may  be  a  lode ;  it  should  be  examined 
where  it  comes  out  on  the  shore.^ 

"  2.  Broken  quartz,  as  if  from  a  lode. 

"  3.  Oxide  of  iron,  probably  a  piece  of  manufactured  iron 
since  completely  oxidised ;  it  is  very  magnetic,  and  this  helps 
us  to  conBrin  tliat  opinion. 

"  4,  Stalactite,  oxide  of  iron,  or  '  limonite.' 

"  5.  Fragments  of  oxide  of  iron. 

"  6.  Femigiuous  clay  or  ochre. 

"  7.  Carbonate  of  copper. 

"  8.  Floor  of  a  hut,  fragments  of  artificially  broken  stones, 
probably  stamped  in  clay. 

"9.  A  small  parcel  containing  a  piece  of  colored  glass, 
cut  on  one  side,  also  a  long  rectangular  specimen  which, 
under  the  microscope,  seems  to  be  basalt  chipped  artificially 
on  one  side,  and  rubbed  down  on  the  two  long  narrow  sides  ; 
also  a  square  piece  of  the  same  basalt,  chipped  artificially  on 
the  concave  side. 

"  Two  pieces  of  clay  also  deserve  notice,  that  are  vitrified 
by  heat  inside  and  outside.  One  of  these  appears  as  if  it 
might  be  part  of  the  nozzle  of  a  bellows,  used  perhaps  for 
smelting  purposes."     (See  p.  306,  supra.) 

The  Britons,  in  rude  primitive  times,  before  the  conquest 
by  the  B«mans,  used,  as  it  is  believed,  a  very  simple  process 
in  smelting  minerals.  They  placed  the  ore  in  a  hollow  in  the 
ground,  mingled  and  heaped  up  with  wood  or  charcoal,  which 
being  fired  was  found  sufficient  to  fuse  the  lead  or  other  metal 
out  of  the  soft  and  kindly  ores  of  Britain.  A  small  channel, 
as  it  is  supposed,  communicated  with  a  second  cavity,  into 
which  the  fused  metal  ran  from  the  furnace  thus  simply 
contrived.^ 

I  cannot  refrain  here  from  inviting  attention  to  what 
appears  to  me  much  to  the  purpose  of  the  subject  under 
consideration.  Mr.  Aldis  Wright,  in  his  very  interesting 
notices  of  Ancient  Mining,  in  Br.  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the 

1  Thk  haa  lubBaquent];  b«eii  done,  and  Mimng  in  Britain ;  Tour  in  Wsla,  ToL  1. 

Uie  lode  or  vein  IB  there  foimd.  witli  ap-  p.  G0-fl6.  Peniiant  statea  that  the  RomanB 

CnncBB  Beeming  to  indicate  that  it  had  knew  onlr  the  weak  power  of  the  foot 

a  worked  in  very  aDoient  ticaco.  bla«l;  Ibid.  p.  it. 
'  See   Pennaut'a  Nulices   of   Ancient 
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Bible,'  cites  an  account  of  an  Egyptian  mining  colony  in  the 
Sinaitic  peninsula,  in  the  Wady  Magharali,  at  a  very  early 
period.  In  this  district  is  to  be  seen  a  ruined  fortreaa,  sup- 
posed to  be  for  the  defence  of  the  miners  ;  hammers  of  green 
porphyry  also  have  been  found,  and  reservoirs  so  disposed  that 
when  cue  waa  full  the  surplus  flowed  into  the  others,  ho  that 
they  must  have  held  an  ample  supply  for  years.  The  ancient 
furnaces  are  also  to  be  noticed.  There  were  at  Surabit^l- 
Khadim,  remains  of  dwellingB,  140  in  number,  about  10  fL 
square,  and,  at  a  short  distance,  ruins  of  a  much  greater 
number.  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  also,  in  his  valuable  work 
on  the  Ancient  Egyptians,'  gives  an  account  of  the  gold 
mines  found  by  JMM.  Linant  and  Bonomi,  and  quotes  the 
following  particulars  communicated  by  the  latter : — 

"Ruins  of  miners'  huts  still  remain,  as  at  Surabtt-d- 
Khadtm.  In  those  nearest  the  mines  lived  the  workmeo 
who  were  employed  to  break  the  quartz  into  small  fig- 
ments, the  size  of  a  bean,  from  whose  hands  the  pouoded 
atone  passed  to  the  persons  who  ground  it  in  hand-mills, 
similar  to  those  now  used  for  com  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile, 
made  of  granitic  stone,  one  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  almost 
every  house  at  these  mines,  either  entire  or  broken.  The 
quartz  thus  reduced  to  powder  was  washed  on  indined 
tables,  furnished  with  two  cisterns,  all  built  of  fragments  of 
stone  collected  there ;  and  near  these  inclined  planes  are 
generally  found  little  white  mounds,  the  residue  of  the 
operation." 

According  to  the  account  of  mining  operations  by  Diodonis 
SiculuB,  the  ore  was  pounded  in  stone  mortars  with  iron 
pestles  till  it  was  reduced  to  the  size  of  a  lentil ;  the  women 
and  old  men  then  ground  it  to  a  fine  powder  in  the  mills. 
The  superintendent  then  spread  the  powder  on  a  broad, 
slightly  inclined  table,  and  rubbed  It  gently  with  the  hand, 
pouring  water  upon  it  from  time  to  time  to  carry  away  the 
earthy  particles.*  Have  we  not  found  in  every  hut  recently 
explored  at  Ty  Mawr  similar  contrivances  suited  for  poundiD^ 
grinding,  and  washing  the  ore  1  For  what  else  could  these 
appliances  have  been  used,  surely  not  for  preparing  food  I 

'  Vol.  iL  p.  8SS.     The  deeoriptions  of  of  Sini 

the  eitennTe  inoieDt  mloiiig  establuh-  *  An 

iBeiiti  wu  taksD  from  *  moat  interagtiiig  *  Dr 

letter  in  the  AtbeQEeiiiii,  June  4,  I860,  Mapra. 
from  fiiu&blli-el-Khudim,  in  Uie  Uoert 
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The  hut  excavated  in  1862  and  described  in  my  former 
memoir  presented  a  different  arrangement,  and  was  adapted 
for  cooking ;  the  Baddle-quoma  then  found  were  of  coarse 
grit,  such  a  material  as  is  now  used  for  grinding  and  rubbing 
com,  whilst,  in  the  hnts  lately  examined,  the  grindijig  and 
pDunding-stones  are  all  of  hard  trap.  This  grit-stone,  I  may 
here  observe,  must  have  been  brought  from  die  centre  of  An- 
glesey ;  tliere  is  none  found  near  Holyhead.  The  grinding- 
stones  are  exactly  similar  to  those  found  in  Egypt  and 
Africa,  that  may  be  seen  in  the  Christy  Collection.  AH  these 
circumstances  taken  together  convince  roe  that  we  have  here 
the  evidence  of  a  mining  or  metal- working  population. 

The  bronze  weapons  of  Irish  type  found  in  1832,  and  the 
rude  stone  implements  that  have  been  discovered,  might 
denote  a  native  population. 

The  Roman  coins  of  comparatively  early  date,  the  Roman 
pottery  and  urn  burial,  and  remains  of  Roman  querns  or 
>  hand-mills  at  Pen  y  Bone,  quite  different  from  the  ruder 
Celtic  form  found  in  the  huts  above  at  Ty  Mawr,  give  dis- 
tinct evidence  of  Roman  occupation  ;  but  all  th^e  facts  are 
easily  reconciled,  and  would  all  point  to  about  the  end  of 
the  second  century  as  the  time  when  the  mining  works  were 
carried  on.  The  Romans  conquered  and  inhabited  Anglesey 
about  A.D.  78,  when  Agricola  invaded  the  island ;  the  first 
expedition  of  Suetonius,  some  years  before,  not  having  led  to 
any  permanent  occupation,  he  was  obHged  to  withdraw  his 
forces,  and  to  join  the  Roman  army  near  St.  Albans,  to  resist 
the  Queen  Boadicea.  The  Romans  in  423,  a.d.,  under  Valen- 
tinian,  finally  left  Britain. 

The  Irish  occasionally  occupied  Holyhead  and  portions  of 
Anglesey  previous  to,  and  after  the  time  of,  the  Romans. 

We  may  here  consider  with  propriety  what  could  have 
been  the  inducement  for  the  Romans  to  invade  and  garrison 
Anglesey  with,  as  Roman  writers  would  lead  us  to  suppose, 
a  scanty  and  barbarous  people,  poor,  and  possessing  nothing 
to  offer  to  the  cupidity  of  the  conqueror.  Was  it  for  their 
own  security,  and  that  of  their  new  settlements  at  Segontium, 
Conovium,  and  other  points  in  North  Wales  1  Was  it  to 
break  down  the  power  of  the  Druids  or  Priests  of  the  British 
nation,  who  had  fled  before  them,  or  was  it  for  gain  and  to 
secure  the  mineral  wealth  of  Mona  1 

In  Whitaker's  Manchester  and  in  Carte's  History,  we  find 
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that  it  is  most  erroneous  to  suppose  that  the  Britons  had  no 
intercourse  with  other  nations  previous  to  the  Roman  inva- 
sioQ  under  Julius  Cssar,  or  that  the  people  were  wholly 
ignorant  and  harbarous.  They  had  long  traded  with  and 
were  well  known  to  the  Belgic  and  Gallic  nations,  whose 
youths  were  occasionally  sent  hither  to  complete  their  edu- 
cation. Carte,  but  more  especially  Whitaker,  has  made  it 
appear  from  sufBcient  authorities  that  the  great  commeFcial 
nations  of  antiquity,  the  PhcBuicians  and  Carthaginians, 
traded  to  this  island  for  a  long  period  before  the  Komans 
made  their  appearance  in  the  western  parts  of  Europe.  The 
first  commerce  of  the  Britons,  according  to  Whitaker,  was 
occasioned  by  the  resort  of  the  Phoenicians  to  their  coasts.* 
This  was  before  the  time  of  Herodotus,  and  about  500  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  The  trade  was  opened  with  the 
Cassiterides  or  Scilly  Islands  at  that  period,  antecedent  to 
the  establishment  of  Roman  power  here ;  the  trade  of  the 
island,  it  is  believed,  was  considerable  ;  two  roads  were  laid 
across  it,  reaching  from  Carnarvon  to  Sandwich,  on  one  side, 
and  from  Dorsetshire  to  Suffolk,  on  the  other,  namely,  the 
Ikening  Street,  that  led  to  the  one  from  the  Iceni,  and 
Watliog  Street,  that  led  to  the  Irish  Guetheli,  denominated 
by  the  British  Sam  Guetheling,  or  road  of  the  Irish.  The 
trade  of  tin  was  removed  fi-om  Scilly,  and  settled  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight ;  the  metal  was  transported  by  the  Belgic  traders 
over  the  neighbouring  channel,  unshipped  on  the  other  side, 
and  sent  by  horses  along  the  roads,  or  by  boats  along  the 
rivers,  to  Marseilles  and  Narbonne.  The  exports  were,  as 
we  learn  from  Diodorus  Siculus,  besides  tin,  gold,  silver, 
iron,  lead,  hides,  cattio,  corn,  and  slaves ;  dogs,  gems,  mussel 
pearls,  polished  horn,  objects  of  bone,  horse  collars,  amber 
toys,  and  glass  vessels  ;  Imskets,  the  silveiy  marl  from  Kent, 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  and  oysters. 

I  have  quoted  this  from  the  Cambrian  Register,  now  a 
scarce  book,  but  it  well  deserves  perusal,  as  are  also  tlie 
histories  by  Whitaker  and  Carte.  The  statement  places 
before  us  the  fact  that  Anglesey  was  then  commercially 
known  to  Ireland  as  well  as  England ;  that  the  produce  of 
the  country  was  sought  after  by  nations  before  the  coming 
of  the  Romans,  and  that  the  mines  of  Anglesey  may  have 

•  Pliii7,  lib.  TiL  c  5S. 
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been  worked  in  very  early  times  for  export  to  foreign 
countries. 

In  various  parts  of  Anglesey  copper  cakes  have  been 
found — three  were  brought  to  light  in  1867  at  Llechylched ; 
of  these  two  are  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  W.  Wynn 
Williams  and  the  Rev,  Hugh  Prichard.  These  cakes  weigh 
about  45  lb.  each ;  they  bear  no  mark,  and  probably  are  not 
Roman.  A  detailed  notice  of  the  discovery  will  ere  long  be 
given  by  Mr.  Prichard  in  the  Archseologia  Cambrensis. 

I  can  trace  three  others  ;  one  found  at  Oaerhl^n,  and  now 
at  Moetyn,  is  described  by  Pennant,  and  noticed  in  the 
AFchffiological  Journal  by  Mr.  Albert  Way  in  a  memoir  on 
vestiges  of  ancient  metallurgy  in  Britain ; '  one  is  in  the 
Caernarvon  Museum ;  and  a  small  cake  found  at  Liang- 
wyllog  is  preserved  at  the  residence  of  Sir  R.  Eulkeley,  Bart., 
at  Baron  Hill,  Anglesey.  Old  workings  for  copper  are 
traced  at  Amlwch,  Parys  Mine,  Orme's  Head,  and  also  on 
Snowdon,'  as  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  C.  Reed,  P.S.A. 
Pearls  were  obtained  at  Conway  and  conveyed  to  Rome, 
where  they  were  much  esteemed.  All  this  local  wealth, 
if  known  to  the  Romans,  may  have  induced  them  to  invade 
Mona. 

If  we  consider  the  value  of  Anglesey  to  the  Romans 
strategically,  from  its  prominent  position  as  an  outpost,  it 
was  absolutely  required  to  take  the  precaution  to  occupy  and 
garrison  all  the  strongholds,  for  the  sake  of  security  against 
Uie  attacks  of  tribes  hostile  to  Roman  rule  beyond  the  seas, 
or  from  the  half-subjected  inhabitants  of  Mona  itself,  and  to 
protect  the  new  settlements  of  Segontium  and  Conovium 
(Carnarvon  and  CaerhAn,  near  Conway),  and  other  stations 
in  North  Wales.  Still  more  was  this  ind^pensable  to  them  if 
Ireland  was  to  be  invaded. 

I  will  not  enter  into  the  discussion  whether  the  Romans 
ever  occupied  Ireland ;  this  subject  has  been  discussed  at 
considerable  length  by  Mr.  Wright  and  Mr.  Brash,  in  the 
Arcbieologia  Cambrensis."  As  no  one,  however,  has  alleged 
that  a  yard  of  Roman  road,  masonry,  or  earthwork  has  been 
found  in  Ireland,  we  may  conclude  that  no  position  there 
ever  was  occupied  for  any  length  of  time,  even  if  any  descent 
was  actually  made  upon  its  shores. 

*  Areh.  Jonni.,  toI.  ivi 
^  Pruoeediiigs,  Sooietf  ol  Antiquuiea, 
■eoond  teiia,  toL  L  p.  10. 
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Was  the  expedition  of  the  Romans  into  the  remote  island 
of  Mona  only  to  chastiae  the  Druids  and  destroy  their 
power  1  Possibly  that  may  have  been  one  object,  as  the 
Druids  incited  the  natives  to  resist  the  Roman  power ;  but 
it  was  not  the  custom  of  the  Romans  to  war  gainst  the 
reUgion  of  a  conquered  nation.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
the  search  after  mineral  wealth  and  tribute,  and  the  view  to 
their  own  security,  may  have  induced  the  Romans  to  hold 
Anglesey  with  a  strong  force. 

Finding  that  the  natives  had  been,  or  were,  working  the 
mines  in  Anglesey,  it  is  natural  that  the  Romans  should 
employ  native  labor  to  raise  the  mineral,  which  they  may 
probably  have  taken  as  tribute. 

Mr.  Tate,  in  his  account  of  certain  early  vestiges  in 
Northumberland,  mentions  slag  heaps  found  on  the  moors  of 
Eglingham  and  Harehope,  a  district  abounding  with  (car- 
boniferous formation)  ironstone,  and  coal  and  limestone ; 
these  heaps  always  occur  near  ancient  British  camps  and 
circular  dwellings.'  We  find  the  same  on  the  hill-sides 
in  North  "Wales ;  the  ore  was  probably  smelted  on  open 
hearths. 

In  Sussex  and  Kent,  I  have  been  informed  that  the 
Romans  extracted  iron  from  peat.  In  the  bog  near  the  Ty 
Hawr  huts  the  peat  is  strongly  impregnated  with  iron ;  and 
until  very  lately  the  peat  at  Parys  Mountain,  Amlwch,  was 
burnt,  the  ashes  containing  a  small  percentage  of  copper.  I 
learn  from  Mr.  T.  F.  Evans,  the  able  manager  of  the  mines, 
that  copper  being  so  low  in  value  it  is  no  longer  worth 
smelting. 

In  giving  this  memoir  to  the  public,  I  feel  how  necessary 
it  is  to  suspend  all  hasty  cohclusiona  as  to  the  real  nature  of 
the  objects  found,  or  the  races  who  inhabited  these  huts. 
A  complete  and  searching  investigation  by  the  ablest 
archaeologists  is  requisite  before  we  can  attempt  to  arrive  at 
any  satisfactory  conclusions.  I  here  offer  these  remarks,  as, 
in  my  former  memoir,  from  the  absence  of  all  traces  of  metal 
or  pottery  in  the  excavations  then  made,  I  was  inclined  to 
give  an  earlier  date  to  the  occupation  of  the  village  at  Ty 
Hawr  than  the  time  of  the  Roman  conquest. 

The  recent  investigations,  however,  have  dispelled  my 
former  conclusions  too  hastily  formed ;  nevertheless,  I  do  not 

'  ProoeediDgi  of  the  Berwickihire  NatunlutiT  Club. 
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think  that  anything  then  adTanced  is  adverse  to  what  we 
might  expect  to  find  under  the  new  aspect  that  now  pre- 
sents itself  to  us. 

The  first  huts  excavated  in  1862  were  entirely  different  in 
their  arrangement  and  in  the  objects  found  in  thetn  to  those 
examined  in  1868.  The  former  I  still  must  consider  as  huts 
set  apart  for  cooking.  Stone-boiling  or  cooking  appears  to 
me  more  probable  now  tiian  formerly ;  all  recent  research 
teaches  us  that  it  was  a  custom  prevalent  in  all  Celtic 
countries,  eren  to  a  late  period  of  our  histoi-y.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, of  Islay,  tells  me  that  what  Capt.  Birt  stated,  in  1746, 
regarding  the  customs  of  the  islanders  in  the  Hebrides, 
although  he  was  never  there  himself,  is  known  to  be  the 
common  tradition.  The  islanders  were  accustomed  to  cook 
their  beef  in  the  hide,  and  in  wooden  vessels  hollowed  out 
with  their  dirks  and  the  aid  of  fire.  Into  these  they  threw 
heated  stones  for  the  purpose  of  cooking  their  food  and 
boiling  water.' 

Sir  Richard  Griffith  also  informs  me  that  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest  at  Mallow,  with  whom  he  had  occasioa  to  converse,  in 
reference  to  the  great  heaps  of  stones  on  the  hill  sides  in 
Ireland  hearing  marks  of  fire,  and  as  to  which  the  local  tradi- 
tion was  that  they  had  been  places  where  charcoal  had  been 
made, — told  him  that  it  was  well  known  that  the  natives,  in 
former  times,  had  used  the  stones  for  heating  water  and 
cooking  food  in  wooden  vessels. 

We  may  suppose  that  the  Romans  found  a  native  mining 
population  at  Ty  Mawr  and  Holyhead ;  what  could  he  more 
natural  than  that  the  natives  should  be  compelled  by  their 
conquerors  to  continue  mining  operations  for  their  benefit, 
whikt  the  native  Britons  continued  to  live  in  the  huts  that 
they  had  previously  occupied,  and  retained  their  ancient 
customs. 

Since  this  memoir  was  written,  I  have  had  the  great 
pleasure  and  advantage  of  visiting  the  huts  again,  in  com- 
pany with  Sir  Richard  Griffith,  Bart.     As  a  geologist  and 

'  In  wnneetioil  witJl  the  oarioui  nib-  thnee,  uid  the  praotioa  fa  to  he^t  Uia 

jset  ol  itone-boUIiig  I  naj  cita  tha  nor-  mter  by  Uirowing  hot  itonei  into   it 

TBtire  o[  Oilbort  Haloom  Sproat  in  his  until  it  boili.    They  aotbna  the  split  tree 

acoDimt  oI  Bavaige  Life  in  VancanTar'a  to  form  a  ouioe,  when  rartl;  hoUoired  bj 

laknd.     He  itatca  that  the  nitivea  uie  use  of  elk  horn  or  khell;  in  the  nme 

diihei  formed  of  wood,  eiUier  hollowed  way  filling  it  with  water  tnd  h«atins  i^itli 

from  a  block  or  h&Ting  ndea  fastened  hot  Bbmtm. 
Willi  wooden  pegt,    Thsy  oany  water  in 
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mineralogiBt  no  one  is  more  competent  to  form  an  opinioo. 
He  was  greatly  intereeted  in  all  tbat  he  saw  at  Ty  Hiiwr 
and  Pen  y  Bone;  it  could  not  be  doubted  that  some  extensive 
works  had  there  been  carried  on,  connected  in  some  manner 
with  metallurgical  operations ;  but,  aa  we  had  before  remarked, 
there  was  no  scoria  in  any  quantity,  nor,  as  it  appeared 
to  him,  the  indispensable  means  and  appliances  for  smelting 
hard  ores ;  still  they  might  perhaps  have  worked  metal  in 
these  huts,  or  even  smelted  the  soft  carbonates  of  copper 
usually  found  on  the  sar&ce  of  lodes,  similar  to  the  nodule 
found  and  examined  by  Prof.  Batosay.  The  quantity  and 
large  size  of  many  of  the  pounding  and  smoothing  stones 
found  could  not  hare  been  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  pre- 
paring food  ;  those  appliances  must  hare  been  used  in  some 
sort  of  manufacture. 

When  visiting  the  coast  of  Antrim,  I  was  struck  with  the 
intense  white  heat  produced  by  burning  the  kelp,  or  sea- 
weed, in  open  kilns  made  with  perforations  or  open-work  in 
the  building,  to  allow  the  blast  of  air  to  act  as  a  bellowa. 
May  not  the  ancients  have  found  that  the  alkali  serred  aa  a 
solvent,  and  thus  have  smelted  the  ore  near  the  seashore 
where  it  was  found,  and  where  the  lode  is  most  eaoly 
worked  ? 

I  cannot  conclude  without  noticing  the  conduct  of  some 
unknown  visitors  at  the  huts  recently  explored  at  Ty  Hawr. 
I  had  purposely  left  everything  exactly  as  I  had  excavated 
it,  for  the  advantage  of  all  interested,  to  see  how  the  arrange- 
ment had  been.  They  hired  persons  to  pick  up  the  mortars 
and  stones,  and  carried  away  the  best ;  so  that  I  have  been 
obliged  to  remove  the  remainder  into  a  place  of  safety. 
Such  conduct  cannot  be  too  highly  blamed ;  it  destroys  the 
pleasure  of  so  many  intelligent  persons  desirous  to  examine 
the  remains,  and  it  is  in  itself  a  most  dishonest  act. 
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DsSORIPnOlf  OF  THE  GBOnND-FLAITS  07  ClBOULAB   HdTS  ASTD  BuILI^ 
■      INOB  EZOATATZD   IN   18S8. 

Ko.  I.  Gronnd-plan  of  the  hut,  first  examined,  Ekt  the  east  end  of  the 
Tillage  of  Ty  Uawr  (the  hut  to  the  south  of  a  triangle  of  huts,  under  U 
iD  the  wonl  Myuydd,  in  the  Survey  of  the  Cyttian'r  Qwyddelod, 
given  with  the  fomier  memoir  in  the  Arohaeologioal  Jounial,  vol.  zxiv., 
p.  229). 

Xa  3.  Hut  at  the  extreme  vest  end  of  the  village,  near  the  road  to 
the  South  Staok  (in  a  line  with  the  last  letter  of  the  word  Stat^  in  the 


No.  3.  Hut  15  yards  north  of  theoneexoaratedin  1862,  and  desoihed 
m  the  fbrmer  memoir. 

No.  4.  Hut  in  the  group  at  the  vest  end  of  the  village,  and  near  Nos. 
Sands. 

No.  5.  Portion  of  circular  foundations  in  the  same  group  as  the  last. 

No.  6.  Hut  situated  above  Nos.  4  and  6,  in  the  fenoe  to  the  north  of 
the  village.  In  this  building  there  were  appearances  of  a  fierce  fire  having 
been  made.  Coiuf^  numerous  fragments  of  ooorse  pottery,  with  oharooal, 
and  much  slag,  were  here  found. 

There  is  a  small  building,  or  chamber,  of  oval  or  oblong  form,  and 
lined  with  stonsy  adjacent  to  the  south  end  of  eaoh  of  the  huts,  Noe.  3, 

No.  7.  An  oblong  building  or  pit,  with  a  fire-place  at  one  side,  and  a 
stone  seat.     Near  the  hut.  No.  3. 

No.  8.  Oblong  building,  with  an  opening  (like  a  doorway ))  at  one 
nde.     Near  the  hut,  No.  4. 

No.  9.  Oblong  building  or  pit,  situated  15  yards  9.E,  of  the  hut, 
No.  6.  This  pit,  the  floor  of  which  is  curiously  channeled,  is  oarefiilly 
lined  with  stone  laid  in  courses.  In  this  building  the  supposed  nozzle  of 
a  pair  of  bellowe  was  found.  The  pit  might  possibly  have  been  used  in 
some  process  connected  with  smelting  metaL  (See  Smith's  Dictionary 
of  the  Kble,  under  Metal  and  Mines ;  and  Dr.  Ure's  Diotionaiy  of  the 
ArU.) 

The  Samothracians  used  a  simple  prooess  of  smelting  iron :  Sir  Gardner 
Wilkinson  has  desoribed  the  method  employed. 

Implements  and  Objboib  of  Stons  tound  in  the  Exoavatiokb. 
(See  Woodcuts). 

Fig.  1.  Interior  view  of  the  hut  first  axoavated.  Ground-plan  No,  1. 
The  supposed  chimney  in  the  north  wall  of  the  hut,  the  poeitioD  of  the 
mortar,  rubbiug-stone,  Ao.,  and  the  fireplace  near  the  middle  of  the  -area 
are  here  showa. 

Fig.  2.  Small  atone  onp,  that  may  have  been  used  aa  a  lamp ;  it  mea- 
sures about  2  inches  in  eaoh  direction.  Several  objects  of  this  description 
were  found.  Somewhat  similar  lamps,  formed  of  soap-stone,  are  used  by 
the  Esquimaux.  Stone  cups,  intended  possibly  for  the  like  uses,  have 
been  repeatedly  fi)und  in  Scotland  :  these  for  the  most  part  have  small 
handles  or  ears ;  the  lamps  used  by  the  Esquimaux  are  frequently  formed 
without  handles. 

Figs.  3,  i.  Stone  whorls ;  possibly  fitstenings  of  the  dress.  About  14 
objects  of  tlus  description  were  found.  (The  woodcuts  are  of  the  fall 
use.) 
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Fig.  S.  Oral  pebbles,  of  Tarioas  bucob  ;  supposed  to  have  bem  sling- 
stones. 

Fig.  6.  Small  ovtH  black  pebbles,  rubbed  down  to  a  flat  surface,  and 
Tell  polished  ;  probably  tieea  for  some  game.  (The  woodcuts  are  of  the 
full  uze.) 

Figs.  7,  8,  9.  Objects  of  stone  apparently  selected  on  aooount  of  their 
natural  forms,  being  suitable  for  use  as  haad-hsmmere,  or  for  some  pro- 
OBBB  of  trituiution.  Implements  of  like  fashion  hare  occurred  in  the 
north  of  Englaud,  and  elsewhere ;  somewhat  similar  objects  seem  to  have 
been  used  also  by  the  Carib  Indians. 

Since  the  examinations  were  carried  out  in  1868,  a  remarkable 
specimen  has  been  found  at  Ty  Mawr,  weiring  10  lbs.  The  form 
u  well  suited  for  being  grasped  by  the  hand,  for  use  in  poondio^ 
or  tiie  like. 

Figs.  10,  II.  Stone  hammers,  of  a  form  that  occurs  in  all  countries, 
and  found  in  old  mine  workings  ;  they  are  more  or  lees  grooved  around 
the  middle,  probably  for  the  purpose  of  attaching  them  to  wooden 
handles  by  means  of  animal  sinew,  bands  of  skin,  or  even  by  withy  bands 
twisted  round,  and  strongly  lashed,  a  mode  of  hafting  implements  of 
stone  commonly  used  by  savage  nationB. 

Fig.  12.  A  rounded  stone,  somewhat  resembling  a  weight :  the  bottom 
is  fiat,  as  if  the  stone  might  hare  served  for  some  proceea  of  trituration  ; 
on  the  top  there  are  two  aiugular  projections,  separated  by  an  intervening 
groove.  The  general  form  of  this  atone  may  have  been  natural,  but  the 
ot)jeot  has  probably  been  adapted  artificially  for  some  use,  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  define.  The  stone  measures  at  the  bottom  31  inches,  and  aboBt 
2  inches  in  height. 

Fig.  13.  A  miall  oval  cup  of  atone,  suited  for  use  as  alamp.  Length, 
4^  inches.     Compare  the  notice  of  Fig.  2,  tupra. 

Fig.  14.  A  rounded  stone,  flat  at  top  and  bottom,  rubbed  down  with 
considerable  care,  so  as  to  reduce  it  to  an  irr^ularly  spherical  form,  with 
numerous  &cetB  all  around  its  (nrGumferenc&  Of  these  flat  rounded 
stones  several  examples  occurred ;  their  use  has  not  been  satisfactorily 
ascertained.     Diameter,  3  inches. 

Fig.  15.  Another  implement  of  the  same  class  and  dimensions ;  it  may 
have  been  a  polishing  stone,  and  has  been  worked  with  considerable  care, 
so  as  to  give  regularity  in  giving  the  rounded  form  of  its  contour.  There 
appear  to  be  no  indications  of  use  as  a  hammer.  Several  other  like 
objects  of  ruder  fashion  were  found,  formed  of  quartz. 

Fig.  16.  An  oblong  trough  or  mould  formed  of  trap.  Found  in  the 
excavations  at  Pen  j  Bono.  Length  18  in.,  breadth  10  in.,  height  71  in. 
It  had  been  broken  into  several  pieces,  and  the  ends  were  mut^  frao- 
tured.  The  cavity  is  well  polished,  and  U»o  surboe  within,  when  carefully 
examined  by  the  miaroscope,  has  a  certain  appearance  indicating  exposure 
to  great  heat,  that  had  produced  a  slight  degree  of  vitrification.  At  one 
of  the  ends  there  is  a  round  cavity,  about  the  size  of  half  an  orangey 
the  use  of  which  it  is  very  difGoult  to  oonjeotnre,  more  espedally  in  the 
present  imperfect  and  broken  condition  of  that  extremity  of  the  block  of 
stone.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  oblong  trough  may  have  been 
used  as  a  mould  for  running  melted  metal.  A  &a^ent  of  another 
nmilar  object  was  found,  of  the  like  material,  and  of  which  it  appeared 
that  the  t^enuons,  in  its  perfect  state,  wero  nearly  the  same.    At  the 
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extremi^  of  tlie  stone  there  was  likewise  &  cavity,  as  in  the  object  first 
described,  but  of  oval  form. 

Fig.  17.  A  well-formed  oval  hammeF  of  trap  rock,  (Found  at  Pen  y 
Bono.)  It  measures  rather  more  than  4|  in.  ia  length,  3  in.  in  breadth, 
and  is  perforated  for  hafting ;  the  perforation  is  about  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  in  diameter.  This  implement,  of  comparatively  rare  type,  has 
been  presented  to  the  British  Museum.  The  moiety  of  a  second  similar 
implement,  of  decomposed  granite,  was  found  in  the  Ty  Mawr  huts ; 
-when  perfect  it  had  measured  about  6  in.  in  length  by  5  in.  in  breadth. 
Another  spedmen  (of  decomposed  granite  1),  precisely  similar  in  form  and 
appearance,  the  surface  much  weathered,  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Granville  Leveson  Gower ;  it  was  found  near  his  reddeoce,  Titsey  Park, 
Surrey,  and  has  been  figured  in  the  Surrey  Arclueological  Collections, 
vol  iv.,  p.  237. 

Fig.  18.  A  sharpening-Btone,  the  surbce  being  marked  by  transveTse 
grooved  lines,  produced  apparently  in  the  process  of  sharpening  some 
edged  implement  This  piece  of  stone,  much  fractured  at  each  of  its 
ends,  measures  about  6  in.  by  3  in.  These  scorings  may  be  compared 
irith  those  occurring,  to  a  much  greater  extent,  on  certain  rocks  in 
Caernarvonshire  and  other  places  in  North  Wales,  and  supposed  to  have 
been  produced  in  sharpeoing  weapons,  arrow-heads,  and  the  like.  A 
remarkable  example,  now  destroyed,  existed  near  Aber  in  Caemarvon- 
nhire,  where  the  Welsh  princes  anciently  had  a  residence.  This  stone, 
wholly  covered  with  scorings  caused,  according  to  popular  tradition,  in 
sharpening  arrows  and  the  like,  was  known  as  "Garreg  y  eaethau," — the 
Atone  of  arrows.     It  has  been  figured.  Arch.  Joum.,  vol.  xxi.,  p.  170. 

Fig.  19.  Another  sharpening- stone,  scored  with  three  deep  grooves; 
it  measures  about  3^  in.  in  length  and  breadth,  and  1  in.  greatest  thlok- 
nesa.  In  one  of  the  grooves  lay  a  small  irregularly-foshioned  object  of 
stone,  possibly  an  implement  for  some  use  not  ascertained.  It  is  repre- 
sented at  the  side  of  the  woodcut.  These  relics,  and  also  that  last  de- 
scribed, were  found  in  the  hut  No.  3. 

Fig.  20.  A  four-sided  implement  of  stone,  foshioned  with  considerable 
care  ;  the  sides  are  flat  and  smooth  ;  one  extremity  is  worked  to  a  sharp 
edge.  (Found  at  Pen  y  Bono.)  It  hits  been  suggested  that  it  might  have 
served  as  a  burnisher,  or  polishing-^tone.  Dimensions,  about  4  in.  by 
2i  in. ;  thickness,  j  in.  In  the  Blabkmore  Museum  at  Salisbury  there 
is  an  implement  of  ston^  found  near  Frome,  Somerset,  ^milar  in  general 
fbrm  and  dimensions. 

A  considerable  number  of  pebbles,  with  indications  of  having  probably 
served  for  various  mechanical  or  other  uses  were  found,  some  of  them 
bearing  traces  of  perousuon,  whilst  others  may  have  served  as  mullers  or 
rubbere,  or  for  polishers  and  the  lika    Amongst  them  oocnrred  tho  little 
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object  bere  figured.  Fig.  21,  tneaeunug  about  1}  in.,  greatest  breadth. 
The  appeannce  of  friction  upon  the  Bur&ce  of  this  and  other  BtonsH, 
suitable  by  their  fonn  for  oertaia  purpose*,  seem  to  entitle  them  to  be 
regarded  as  implements  of  simple  character. 

In  all  the  huta  there  were  found  oval  and  round  sea-shore  pebble^ 
measuring  &om  a  small  size  to  4  in.  in  diameter,  in  great  quantities,  and 
presenting  the  appearance  of  having  been  exposed  to  great  heat,  probably 
in  the  process  of  "  atone-boiling,"  Notices  of  the  occurrence  of  the  like 
indications  of  that  usage  were  given  in  a  former  memoir,  Arch.  Joum., 
voL  xxiv.,  p.  248.  Some  smooth  pebbles  may  have  been  missiles  and 
sling-Btoues ;  some,  mostly  of  hard  quartz,  may  have  been,  as  indicated 
by  traces  of  percussion,  hand-hammers,  with  which  certain  implements 
of  stone  were  fashioned  and  chipped.  The^  do  not  appear,  as  shown  by 
their  rough  and  notched  surlkoes,  to  have  served  in  pounding  or  grinding 
grain  and  the  like. 

Two  "  saddle  querns "  of  grit-stone  were  found,  of  &shion  similar  to 
that  found  at  1^  Mawr  in  1862,  and  figured  AJch.  Joum.,  toL  xxiv., 
p.  214;  also  numerous  broken  rubbers,  the  oblong  upper  stones  or 
"runners,"  that  were  used  with  the  grinding  appUanoea  of  that  peculiar 
desoription.  There  were  also  portions  of  rounded  objects  of  trap-rock, 
that  in  their  perfect  state  may  have  measured  about  10  in.  in  diameter, 
and  3  in.  in  thickness  well  smoothed  and  polished,  and  fitting  the  stone 
mortar^  which  occurred  in  bo  many  inatanoee  in  the  remarkable  ancient 
buildings  that  have  been  described. 


The  Institute  is  indebted  to  the  gratifying  liberality  of  the  Author  of 
the  foregomg  valuable  memoir,  by  whom  the  greater  part  of  the  acoom" 
panyiDg  iUustrations  have  been  oontribnted. 
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SOME  NOTES  ON  FACTS  IN  THE  BIOGEAPHY   OF   filE 
81M0ND8  D'EWES. 

Bj  tlw  iBta  JOHN  BRUCE,  E^.,  F.S.A.' 

It  is  one  of  the  many  advantages  attendant  upon  gather- 
ings like  the  present,  that  they  furnish  opportunities  for 
directing  attention  to  the  biographies  of  celebrated  persona 
connected  with  the  districts  visited.  Local  interest  thus 
excited  brings  to  ligat  facts  before  unnoticed,  and  gives  an 
opportunity  for  putting  upon  record  floating  traditions  which 
may  possibly  contain  some  germs  of  truth,  or  may  lead 
inquirers  into  new  fields  of  investigation. 

One  cannot  visit  any  part  of  SuJFolk  without  coming  upon 
the  tracks  of  persons  whose  names  are  inscribed  upon  the  roll 
of  our  eminent  men.  A  glance  at  the  Worthies  of  kind  and 
pleasant  Fuller"  at  once  reminds  us  of  the  following,  among 
many  others  : — St.  Edmund,  Cardinal  Wolsey,  Lord  Keeper 
Bacon ;  Bishops  Herbert  Losinga,  GrossetSte,  Aungerville, 
Bale,  Gardiner,  Maude,  Brownrigg,  and  Overall ;  Secretary 
Naunton  ;  Lidgate  and  Southwell  among  our  older  poets ; 
Cavendish,  the  navigator  ;  Sir  Robert  Hitcham,  Sir  William 
Cordell,  Lords  Chief  Justices  Cavendish,  Howard,  and  Brooke ; 
Rowland,  Taylor,  Richard  Sibbes,  Samuel  Ward,  and  many 
other  clergymen ;  Sir  William  Drury,  and,  last  in  Fuller  s 
enumeration.  Sir  SImonda  D'Ewes. 

Fuller  left  unnoticed  many  persons  of  equal  celebrity  with 
most  of  those  he  named,  and  additions  innumerable  might 
be  made  of  worthies  who  have  lived  since  Fuller  wrote.  In 
no  respect  has  Suffolk  degenerated  In  every  profession 
and  in  every  walk  of  art,  in  literature,  in  mechanical  im- 
provements, especially  those  connected  with  agriculture,  ia 
the  wide  fields  of  military  and  naval  enterprise,  and  in  the 
less  conspicuous  but  invaluable  labours  of  the  patient,  learned 

'  Read  id  the  Hiatorical  Section  of  the  Lib  coireotion  of  the  "  proof."    But.  ftt 

Annual  Meeting  at  Buiy  St.  Edmundi,  hia  own  deeire,  it  ma  returned  to  him 

Julj  S2, 1  see.  By  the  audden  and  deeply  after  haring  been  read  at  Bury,  and  pre- 

latnentsd  d«tb  of  the  author  of  thia  ms-  pored  by  htm  for  the  prees. 
iiioir,it  haa  not  Teceivad  the  Bdvantiiee  of  '  £d.  ISll,  ii.  S21. 
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student,  tliia  county  has  ever  shown  itself  to  be  a  soil  fertfle 
of  those  qualities  which  contribute  to  national  glorj. 

My  object  is  to  offer  a  few  notes  upon  the  last  persos 
mentioned  by  Fuller,  Sir  Siraonds  D'Ewes,  who  lived  for 
some  time  in  this  town  (Bury  Saint  Edmunds),  and  whose 
family  was  seated  in  this  county  and  in  this  neighbourhood 
for  several  generations. 

Sir  Simonds  was  par  Eminence  an  antiquary  ;  but  let  not 
that  circumstance  repel  auyooe.  It  would  not  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  what  a  well-known  philosopher  of  the  last 
century  termed  "  the  fitness  of  things,"  if  they  who  come 
together  to  give  attention  to  antiquities  should  leave  aati* 
quaries  unnoticed. 

The  first  traces  of  the  name  of  D'fiwes  in  this  country 
are  shadowy  and  uncertain.  Sir  Simonds  commemorates  n 
Peter  de  la  Duse,  an  Alexander  del  Ewe,  a  Hobert  del  Ewes, 
and  an  Edward  Deux,  as  names  occurring  iu  the  Public 
Hecords  between  the  reigns  of  Henry  III.  and  Edward  IV.' 
In  those  of  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII.  there  are  many 
traces  (not  observed  by  Sir  Simonds)  of  a  Giles  Dewea,  a 
native  of  France,  who  combined  in  his  own  person  a  pro- 
fessional acquaintance  with  music,  a  power  of  teaching  his 
native  language,  and  a  taste  for  literature  which  showed 
itself  in  several  useful  ways.  The  earliest  traces  of  tliis 
Dewes  describe  him  as  attached  to  the  household  of  Prince 
Arthur,  in  the  capacity  of  the  young  prince's  "  schoolmaster 
for  the  French  tongue."*  When  his  royal  pupil  married, 
the  services  of  Dewes  were  transferred  to  Prince  Arthur's 
younger  brother,  Henry  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  Henry 
VIII. ;  and  as  a  "  Inter "  in  that  duke's  musical  establish- 
ment, Dewes  received  a  grant  of  sixteen  yards  of  "good 
blakke  chamlet "  to  make  him  a  gown  against  the  marriage 
of  Prince  Arthur.*  We  next  find  him  mentioned  as  "some- 
tyme  instructour"  to  his  royal  master  "in  this  selfe  tongue" 
of  France;*  and  in  due  time,  when  Henry  had  thoroughly 
emancipated  himself  from  all  tutors  and  governors,  Dewes 
was  appointed  to  exercise  his  teaching  faculty  towards  the 
Princess  Mary,  the  future  queen ;  but  before  that  duty  fdl 
upon  him,  he  had  been  appointed  keeper  of  the  royal  library 

■  H»i-L  MS.  381,  (oB.  61— ce. 

•  Weerar'a  Fun.  Mon.,  p.  185,  ei.  1T67. 

*  Wamot  to  Uio  Keeper  of  Uie  Ward- 
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at  the  palace  of  Richmond,  which  secured  him  a  salary  of 
1 0/.  per  annum,  and  various  other  benefits.'  It  was  whilst 
teacher  of  French  for  the  Princess  Mary  that  he  compiled 
for  her  use  a  curious  little  book,  among  the  earliest,  if  not 
the  very  first,  of  its  kind  in  our  langu^e : — "An  Intro- 
ductione  for  to  lerne  to  rede,  to  pronounce,  and  to  speake 
French  trewly."  There  were  many  editions  of  this  work 
published  by  different  printers  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
but  it  is  now  a  book  of  considerable  rarity.  A  copy,  printed 
by  Thomas  Godfray,  is  mentioned  by  Dibdin^  as  being  in 
the  library  of  Mr.  Douce ;  two  copies,  one  printed  by  John 
Waley  and  the  other  "  by  Nicolas  Bourman  for  John  Reyns." 
are  in  the  Grenville  Library  ;  and  it  was  reprinted  at  Paris 
in  1852  in  the  edition  of  Palsgrave's  £claircissement  included 
among  the  French  "Documens  InSdits."  A  work  so  fre- 
quently reproduced  must  at  any  event  have  had  the  merit 
of  applicability  to  the  period  of  its  publication,  and  ought 
alone  to  save  the  name  of  "  the  singular  clerk.  Master  Gilet 
Dewes,"  from  oblivion.  His  earthly  remains  found  a  resting 
place  in  the  church  of  St,  Olave's  Jewry.  An  inscription 
which  formerly  stood  there  to  his  memory,^  disappeared  in 
the  Great  Fire,  if  not  before. 

Sir  Simonds  D'Ewes,  so  iar  from  acknowledging  any 
genealogical  connection  with  Giles  Dewes,  maintains  a  re- 
markable silence  in  reference  to  him.  Among  the  worthy 
knight's  multifarious  genealogical  memoranda,  I  have  not 
observed  any  notice  or  allusion  to  him  whatsoever. 

All  Sir  Simonds's  researches  at  that  particular  period  are 
directed  towards  an  Adrian  Dewes,  who  was  unquestionably 
his  great-grandfather.  He  came  into  England  from  Guel- 
derland  early  Jn  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  practised 
some  trade  in  the  city  of  London,  perhaps  connected  with 
the  manufacture  or  s^e  of  cloth,  for  he  lived  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Michael  Bassishaw,  near  Basing  Hall,  the  great  clotli 
mart.  All  our  knowledge  of  him  is  comprised  in  a  single 
glance  at  his  death-bed.  In  1551  he  was  attacked  with  the 
sweating  sickness.  In  all  haste  he  made  his  will,  directed 
that  he  should  be  burled  "in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Michael," 
left  to  his  four  sons.  Garret,  James,  Peter,  and  Andrew,  a 
portion  of  20/.  apiece,  and  appointed  his  wife,  Alice,  sole 

'  BrawBi'aCaLH«DiTVlI[.,LT5,SSJ,         ■  Dibdin't  Aidm, iiL  88. 
338.  •  We«Ter'B  Fun.  Mod.,  p.  185. 
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executrix  of  all  his  goods,  "moveable  and  immoTcable." 
Hia  will  bore  date  on  the  15th  July,  1551,  and  the  testator 
was  buried  on  the  following  day.' 

Adrian's  widow  was  unfortunate.  She  married  again,  and 
her  second  husband  was  a  spendthrift.  With  a  Tiew  to  the 
welfare  of  her  children,  she  strove  to  keep  out  of  his  clutches 
some  portion  of  the  produce  of  Adrian  Dewes's  estate.  She 
hoarded  the  money,  and  hid  it  away  in  a  secret  place.  Her 
husband  suspected  the  &ct,  and  remarked  that  whilst  sitting 
in  the  chimney-corner  she  continually  cast  furtive  glances 
towards  a  particular  spot.  He  searched,  and  up  the  chimney, 
in  a  BOOt-covered  nook,  he  discovered  a  concealed  cupboard, 
contaiDing  a  deposit  said  to  have  amounted  to  a  thousand 
marks  in  gold.' 

But  Garret  Dewes,  Adrian's  eldest  son,  was  one  of  those 
men  whose  welfare  in  the  world  does  not  depend  upon  any 
inheritance.  He  was  a  printer,  regularly  apprenticed  and 
brought  up  to  the  trade  in  the  city  of  London,'  and  kept 
shop  at  the  sign  of  the  Swan  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard. 
Many  of  the  books  printed  by  him  are  of  a  grave  and  serious 
character,  but  he  himself  was  a  humourist  With  tradesman- 
like  desire  of  attracting  attention  to  his  shop,  his  press,  and 
his  name,  he  adopted  a  printer's  mark,  which  is  plac^  by 
Camden*  among  the  most  memorable  of  "  the  witty  inven- 
tions of  Londoners."  It  represents  the  gable  end  and  part 
of  one  side  of  a  house.  On  the  topmost  or  garret  floor  there 
is  a  window  open.  Within  we  catch  sight  of  two  persons 
playing  with  dice.  One  has  just  thrown,  and  we  are  to 
understand  that  the  throw  is  a  deuce!  Id  our  days  the 
moat  inveterate  lover  of  a  pun  would  probably  regard  such 
a  mode  of  indicating  "  Garret  Dewes  "  as  paf  taking  more  of 
vulgarity  than  of  wit,  but  as  a  specimen  of  the  humour 
which  was  acceptable  to  our  ancestors  it  has  its  curiosity, 
and  as  a  fact  it  will  be  found  to  be  of  some  importance  in 
connection  with  Sir  Simonds  D'Ewes. 

As  an  advertisement  it  was  probably  successful.  Garret 
D'Ewes  became  a  thriving  citizen.  He  made  money;  he 
purchased  the  manor  of  Gains,  with  a  gentlemanly  residence, 

■  Tbe  will  WBi  proved  id  tha  Arch-  D'Ewea,  i.  11. 

ctracomT  Court  of  London.     An  office  *  Dibdin'a  Ames,  Iv.  94D. 

myj  exut«  \a  Utxi.  Hd.,  SSI.  *  Remaiiiei,  ad.  1637,  p.  ISS. 

'  AutobkwreDhT     of     Sir     Simondi 
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near  the  pleasant  Tillage  of  TJpminster  in  Eaaex.  He  retired 
from  his  business,  and  died  at  TJpminster  on  the  12th  April, 
1591. 

Garret  D'Ewea  had  an  only  son  named  Paul,  a  name 
which  his  sou  assures  us  that  he  came  by  somewhat  oddly. 
When  the  godfathers,  in  the  course  of  the  baptismal  serrice, 
were  called  upon  to  name  the  child,  an  "  unseasonable  strife," 
it  is  said,  arose  between  them  as  to  the  answer.  They  neither 
agreed  between  themselves,  nor  with  the  child's  father.  In 
the  midst  of  the  squabble  the  clergyman,  learning  that  the 
child  was  born  on  the  25th  January,  "  the  day  alotted  for 
the  Apostle  Paul's  couTersion,"  terminated  all  dispute  by 
giving  the  child  the  name  of  the  Apostle.  Paul  B'Ewea  was 
entered  of  the  Middle  Temple,  and  was  called  to  the  bar ; 
but  preferring  the  safe  to  his  chance  of  the  brilliant,  he  in- 
vested 5000/.  of  bis  share  in  his  father's  accumulations  in  the 
purchase  of  one  of  the  six  clerkships  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
an  office  which  brought  him  in  the  very  handsome  return  of 
about  1650^.  per  annum.  This  income,  with  the  residue  of 
his  inherited  property,  all  nursed  with  the  most  anxious  care 
by  the  thrifty  Paul,  was  increased  by  a  marriage  with  the 
youthful  heiress  of  a  barrister  named  Richard  Simonds, 
brother  of  the  Thomas  Simonds  who  built  the  chambers  in 
Chancery  Lane,  still  known  by  the  name  of  Simonds  Inn. 
The  property  at  Upminster  having  gone  to  the  Lathuma 
with  Ahce  Dewes,  Paul's  only  sister,  he  purchased  the  re- 
sidence  and  estate  of  Wells  Hall,  Milding,  near  Lavenham,  in 
this  county  of  Suffolk.  His  of&ce  required  his  attendance  in 
.  London  only  during  term.  Between  term  and  term  he  resided 
at  Wells  Hall,  and  when  in  London  occupied  apartments  in 
connection  with  his  office  in  Chancery  Lane.  In  1602,  the 
year  of  Sir  Simonds's  birth,  his  father's  ordinary  way  of  life 
chanced  to  be  departed  from,  and  Simonds  was  bom  at 
Coxden,  near  Chardstock,  in  Dorsetshire,  the  residence  of 
his  maternal  grandfather,  from  whom  he  derived  his  Christian 
name,  and  acquired  considerable  property. 

Sir  Simonds  has  given,  in  his  Autobii^raphy,  minute  par- 
ticulars of  his  youthful  years.  Two  schools  in  Suffolk  are 
commemorated  by  him  with  praise  derived  from  personal 
experience ;  one  at  Lavenham,  where  he  had  for  school- 
fellows Cloptons  and  Bamardiatons,  members  of  the  leading 
femilies  in  that  part  of  the  county ;  and  the  other  at  Bury 
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St.  Edmunds,  under  the  mastership  of  John  Dickenson,  whose 
high  merits  he  records  with  gratitude. 

From  Bury  Simonda  went  to  St.  John's,  Cambridge,  where 
he  was  entered  a  Fellow  Commoner  on  the  20th  Hay,  1618. 
■He  spent  but  two  years  at  Cambridge,  being  then  with- 
drawn by  his  father,  of  course  without  a  degree,  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  Middle  Temple,  where,  by  a  bad  custom  then 
permitted,  he  had  been  entered  as  a  student  many  years 
before.  This  Cambridge  portion  of  his  life  has  been  made 
the  subject  of  a  separate  publication,  written  by  I  know  not 
whom,'  but  full  of  interest  and  information.  It  gires,  indeed, 
the  best  account  we  have  of  the  state  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge  at  that  time. 

Shortly  after  Simonds  D'Ewes  went  to  Cambridge,  he  lost 
his  mother  by  death.  Left  altogether  in  the  hard  hand  of 
a  penurious  and  choleric  Either,  be  bitterly  bewails  the 
insufficiency  of  hia  allowance,  which,  when  at  Cambridge, 
had  been  but  50/.  per  annum  (he  would  hare  been  satis6ed 
with  60/.),  and  whilst  a  student  at  the  Temple  was  but  60/., 
until  he  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1623.  His  father's  parsi- 
mony had  for  a  time  found  an  excuse  in  a  circumstance 
connected  with  Wells  Hall.  Lawyer  as  he  was,  he  had 
bought  that  place  with  a  bad  or  incomplete  title,  and  was 
ejected  from  it  by  a  widow,  who  established  a  right  to  it  for 
her  life,  and  lived  on  until  1632.  But  this  mishap  was 
quickly  followed  by  a  considerable  accession  of  wealth  on 
the  death  of  his  wife's  father.  Ejected  from  Wells  Hall, 
Paul  D'Ewes  occupied  Lavenham  Hall,  which  also  belonged 
to  him,  for  a  brief  period,  and  then  purchased,  from  Sir 
Robert  Ashfleld,  what  Sir  Simonds  calls  "  the  goodly  and 
pleasant"  Stow  Hall  in  Stowlangtoft,  which  thenceforth 
became  the  principal  residence  of  the  family. 

Sir  Simonds  records  the  increase  of  his  atlowance,  on  his 
being  called  to  the  bar,  ia  terms  which  sufficiently  indicate 
his  gratitude.  "  My  father,  immediately  on  my  said  call  to 
the  bar,  enlarged  my  former  allowance  with  40/.  more 
yearly  ;  so  as,  after  this  plentiful  annuity  oF  100/.  was  duly 
and  quarterly  paid  me  by  him,  I  found  myself  eased  of  so 
many  cares  and  discontents  as  I  may  well  account  that  the 
27th  day  of  June  foregoing  (the  day  of  his  call)  was  the 
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first  day  of  my  outward  happiness  since  the  decease  of  my 
dearest  motlier.  For  by  this  means,  I  even  began  already 
to  gather  for  a  hbrary  ....  spendiDg  upon  books  what  I 
could  spare  from  my  more  urgent  and  necessary  expences."  ^ 

D'Ewea  never  seems  to  have  contemplated  actual  practice 
at  the  bar,  but  his  legcd  education  led  to  the  exercise  of  hia 
mind  in  what  was  its  real  bent — the  acquisition  of  informa- 
tion upon  subjects  of  genealogical  and  historical  interest. 
He  formed  schemes  for  various  great  literary  works.  He 
prosecuted  them  for  a  time  with  ardour.  But  he  permitted 
hia  literary  ambition  to  be  interrupted  by  more  pressing 
business,  and  finally  abandoned  his  contemplated  publica- 
tions as  inapplicable  to  the  times  or  to  his  leisure.  The 
shore  of  the  wide  sea  of  antiquarian  research  is  strewed 
with  such  wrecks.  The  lives  of  many  other  men  besides  Sir 
Simonds  D'Ewes  have  been  made  up  of  them.  In  his  case 
only  one  of  his  many  contemplated  works  attained  sufficient 
completeness  to  allow  of  its  being  published  after  his  death. 
I  allude,  of  course,  to  his  Journals  of  all  the  Parliaments 
during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.'  As  an  historical 
authority  this  is  a  work  of  the  highest  value.  At  the  present 
day  it  would  have  been  put  together  upon  what  we  esteem 
to  be  better  principles  of  antiquarian  workmanship,  but,  such 
as  it  is,  it  occupies  a  most  important  position  in  our  historicil 
literature,  and  will  probably  bear  the  name  of  Sir  Simonds 
D'Ewes  down  with  credit  to  the  very  latest  posterity. 

Throughout  life  nothing  delighted  him  more  than  what  he 
termed  his  "  sweet  and  satisfying  studies,"  but  what  many 
other  people  would  deem  mere  antiquarian  drudgery.  To 
transcribe  an  early  manuscript  of  Fleta,  to  collate  a  plea  roll 
of  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  or  to  cull  notes  from  tlie  Nigrttm 
Registrum  of  the  Abbey  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds — these  were 
the  occupations  to  which  he  flew  even  for  consolation  in 
times  of  trouble.  When  he  travelled  in  his  coach  alone,  he 
tells  us  that  it  was  his  "  usual  course  "  to  devote  himself  to 
some  cartulary,  leiger-hook,  or  manuscript  chronicle,  and 
"  many  times  also  I  read  English  books  to  others  that 
travelled  with  me." 

But  D'Ewes  had  other  thoughts,  more  nearly  allied  to 
the  pursuits  of  this  every-day  world,  than  those  which  ho 
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deToted  to  records.  His  father  anzionsly  desired  to  find  a 
second  wife,  and  the  young  lawyer's  mind  dwelt  with  sorrow- 
ful apprehension  upon  the  possibihty  of  another  &milj 
arising  to  share  with  him  faia  contemplated  inheritaoce. 
This  question  affected  also  his  own  prospects  in  marriage ; 
for,  until  his  position  in  relation  to  his  future  share  of  his 
father's  estate  was  definitely  settled,  no  lady's  friends  would 
deem  him  in  a  condition  to  enter  into  a  satisfactory  treaty. 
He  relates  in  hia  Autobiography,  with  amusing  candour,  the 
troubles  which  he  met  with  on  this  account.  At  length  he 
succeeded.  He  cast  about  in  various  directions  to  find  some 
"good  and  ancient  widow  every  way  fit  for  hia  father  to 
marry,"  and  ultimately  discovered  such  a  lady  in  the  person 
of  Dame  Elizabeth  Denton,  the  childless  survivor  of  Sir 
Anthony  Denton  of  Kent  With  much  ado  he  managed  to 
fix  his  wavering  father,  "  whose  fancy  tended  towards  a 
younger  helpmate,"  and  "  on  a  wet  and  gusty  morning  in 
March  the  young  Templar,  dressed  out  in  all  his  summer 
braveries,  descended  with  the  ancient  couple  to  the  old 
crypt  church  of  St.  Faith's,  under  St.  Paul's,  where,  to 
D'Ewes's  great  joy  and  comfort,  the  marriage  was  duly 


Nor  was  D'Ewes  less  successful  in  his  own  marriage. 
The  particulars  are  too  minute  for  relation  on  the  present 
occasion,  but  the  results  are  important  in  reference  to  bis 
connexion  with  the  county  of  Suffolk.  Many  offers  were 
made  to  him,  and  all  were  inveatigated  with  the  business- 
like particularity  which  was  then  customary.  At  length  a 
lady  was  found  who  was  in  all  respects  unobjectionable. 
She  had  wealth,  both  present  and  in  reversion.  She  had 
pedigree^she  was  the  sole  heiress  of  the  Cloptons  of  Kent- 
well,  an  ancient  Suffolk  family,  whose  descent  was  traceable 
from  a  person  named  in  Domesday.  She  had  youth  and 
beauty,  and  especially  the  ariatocratical  token  of  a  hand  of 
consummate  delicacy  and  whiteness.  Still  further,  she  was 
nearly  related  to  Sir  Thomas  Bamardiston,  the  bead  of  a 
family  which  at  that  time  was  all-powerful  in  the  county. 
It  was  a  iaraily,  too,  no  less  conspicuous  for  good  looks  than 
for  local  influence.  It  was  the  handsome  round  Head  of  a' 
Bamardiston,  and  Queen  Henrietta  Maria's  inquiry — who  was 
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its  owner? — that  is  said  to  have  given  origin  to  the  cognomen 
of  the  Puritan  party. 

Of  all  the  lady's  qualifications,  next  to  her  wealth,  her 
long  pedigree  was  one  of  the  most  acceptable  to  D'Ewes. 
Pride  of  ancestry  was  his  ruling  passion  ;  his  strongest  feel- 
ing, a  longing  to  take  rank  among  the  old  territorial  gentry. 
For  a  man  of  such  tastes  his  own  pedigree  was  most  annoy- 
ing. As  we  have  told  the  tale,  it  simply  indicates,  that  a 
poor  Dutchman  emigrated  into  England  early  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  that  his  son,  by  successful  labour  in  trade, 
acquired  considerable  wealth.  But  this  was  a  version  which 
Sir  Simonds  would  by  no  means  allow.  According  to  him, 
Adrian  Dewes  was  a  lord  in  disguise ;  and  his  ancestral 
stock  one  of  great  eminence  in  their  native  Guelderland — 
lords,  or,  as  he  terms  them,  "  dynasts "  of  the  "  dition  "  of 
Eessel ;  that  Adrian  came  to  England,  not  as  a  poor  emi- 
grant, but  as  a  political  exUe  ;  and  that,  on  the  restoration 
of  peace,  he  intended  to  return  and  demand  the  restitution 
of  his  hereditary  "  castle,  town,  and  dition."  By  perpetual 
reiteration,  for  it  is  a  string  upon  which  he  was  constantly 
harping,  D'Ewes  himself  and  his  bther  probably  came  to 
believe  this  pretty  tale.  The  evidence  for  it  was  twofold  : 
1.  A  parchment,  authenticated  by  the  signature  of  the  prin- 
cipal herald  of  the  Duke  of  Cleves,  with  the  seal  of  his  office 
in  red  wax  suspended  thereto  by  a  label  of  silk  ;  and,  2.  A 
little  silver  seal  of  arms,  set  in  a  handle  of  ivory.  But  un- 
fortunately the  parchment  perished  in  a  fire  which  happened 
at  the  Six  Clerks'  Office  on  the  20th  December,  1621;  and 
aa  to  the  little  seal,  which  bad  been  as  it  were  miraculously 
preserved  in  a  fire  which  had  melted  some  thousands  of  205. 
pieces  of  gold,  all  that  Sir  Simonds  could  say  about  it  was, 
that  he  had  it  "by  tradition,"  and  "as  was  conceived,"  that 
his  great-grandfather  had  brought  it  over  with  him  from 
Guelderland. 

In  such  matters  a  Uttle  evidence  goes  a  long  way.  The 
silver  seal,  and  somebody's  recollection  of  what  was  written 
on  the  burnt  parchment,  were  perfectly  satisfactory  to 
D'Ewea.  Upon  the  strength  of  these  evidences  he  inserted 
an  apostrophe  between  the  "  D "  and  the  first  "  e "  in  his 
surname,  which  gave  it  something  approaching  to  dignity  ; 
and  he  converted  his  grandfather's  Christian  name  "  Garret," 
which  pointed  so  directly  to  the  trade-mark,  into  "  Geerardt," 
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which,  as  we  are  told,  was  stated  in  the  invaluable  pardi- 
ment  to  have  been  the  common  form  of  that  name  in  the 
noble  family  of  D'Ewes. 

To  testify  to  other  people  that  he  put  £uth  in  lua  ancestral 
honours  Sir  Simonds  erected,  in  the  church  of  St  Michael 
Bassishaw,  a  memorial  window  to  his  great-grandfather 
Adrian,  and  his  wife  Alice  Ravenacroft.  They  were  repte- 
Bented  on  their  knees,  one  on  each  side  of  an  altar  or  pray- 
ing  desk,  the  man  in  armour,  and  both  of  tiiem  wearing 
lieraldic  surcoats,  on  which  arms  intended  for  D'Ewes  and 
KavenBCroft  were  boldly  emblazoned.  The  great  fire  of 
1666  dealt  with  this  memorial,  as  that  of  1621  had  before 
done  with  the  indisputable  parchment ;  but  a  representation 
of  the  window  was  contributed  by  Sir  Simonds  to  Woever's 
Funeral  Monuments,^  with  a  descriptioD,  in  which  ha  oom- 
memoratee  the  glories  of  the  family  of  "  Des  Ewes." 

Sir  Simonds  further  inserted,  in  the  church  of  Upminster, 
a  sepulchral  brass  to  his  grandfather,  with  a  Latin  inscrip- 
tion, in  which  Garret,  or  Geerardt,  stands  chroDicled  as 
sprung  from  the  "  illustrioua  and  most  ancient  family  of 
D'Ewes,  the  dynasty  of  the  dition  of  Kessel  in  the  duchy  of 
Guelderland,"  The  inscription  still  remains  in  the  laiely 
rebuilt  church  of  Upminster,  surmounted  by  a  braaa  figure 
of  the  deceased.  Various  surrounding  heraldic  emblazon- 
ments have  disappeared.  The  figure  represents  the  printer 
of  St.  Paul's  Church  Yard  as  a  medisBval' warrior  "clad  in 
complete  steel,"  and  overcoming  the  powers  of  darkness,  not 
by  the  enlightening  influence  of  his  publications,  but  by  the 
mailed  heel,  as  of  an  armed  knight^  trampling  upon  a  vidous- 
looking  nondescript  animal.  A  plate  representing  this  brass 
may  be  seen  in  Weever's  Funeral  Monuments.* 

How  much*  of  this  little  series  of  manceuvres  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  father  of  Sir  Simonds,  and  how  much  to 
Sir  Simonds  himself,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine.  The 
memorial  window  and  the  sepulchi^  brass  may,  on  the 
score  of  their  expense,  be  safely  assigned  to  Sir  Simonds,  but 
that  his  father  encouraged  the  idea  of  the  gentle  origin  of 
their  family,  if  he  did  not  invent  it,  is  clear,  if  the  following 
anecdote,  told  by  the  son,  may  be  depended  upon. 

"In  or  about  1620,  when  Paul  D'Ewes  aod  the  other  Six 
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Clerks  were  sent  for  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon,  then 
residiog  at  York  House  in  the  Strand,  to  contribute  to  the 
Germane  warre  for  relief  of  the  Palatinate,  'n:hen  the  said 
Lord  Chancellor  pressing  my  Father  to  give  a  greater  Bumma 
thoD  hee  thought  to  be  iust  and  proportionable,  and  ther- 
upon  excuaing  himselfe,  the  other  rerie  inaolentlie  told  him 
that  hee  knew  well  his  beginning,  alluding  to  the  meane 
condition  of  his  Father  Geerardt  U'Ewes ;  to  which  he  with 
much  boldnes  presentlie  replied,  'My  Lord,  my  beginning 
was  as  noble  as  any  man'a  in  this  Hall,'  there  being  then 
present  many  gentlemen  and  others,  wheereat  the  other  made 
noe  replie,  as  conscious  perhapps  to  himselfe  of  his  owne 
base  and  obscure  extraction,  hia  grandfather  having  been 
but  one  of  the  servants  of  the  last  Abbot  of  Bury  St. 
Edmunds."  ' 

Sir  Simonds'  marriage,  on  the  14tli  October,  1626,  was 
followed,  on  the  succeeding  6th  December,  by  his  knight- 
hood. His  father  aurvired  until  the  14th  March,  1631-2. 
From  that  period.  Sir  Simonds'  wealth  gave  him  a  leading 
position  in  Suifolk,  but  it  was  not  until  1639  that  he  was 
appointed  sheriff.  The  office  came  upon  him  at  the  time 
when  the  public  troubles  were  closing  around  the  king  and 
the  administration  of  Archbishop  Laud.  To  write  upon  the 
difficulties  which  Sir  Simonds  had  to  encounter,  would  be  to 
give  a  page  of  the  history  of  England  ;  but  one  point,  which 
may  be  shortly  stated,  will  explain  some  portion  of  the 
subject. 

Writs  were  sent  to  Sir  Simonds  in  the  way  which  had  now 
become  an  annual  custom,  directing  him  to  levy  8000^.  upon 
his  county  for  ship-money.  Like  all  the  other  sheriffs,  he 
found  the  command  one  which  it  was  difficult  to  obey.  The 
whole  country  was  in  a  state  of  dissatisfaction,  verging  in 
many  places  upon  rebeUion.  The  contributions  levied  in  the 
preceding  year  towards  the  expedition  against  the  Scots  had 
been  highly  unpopular,  and  after  the  dismissal  of  the  Short 
Parliament  the  ahip-money  was  paid  with  great  unwilhng- 
ness.  The  instructions  from  the  Council  to  the  sheriff  for 
the  leVy  were  extremely  simple.  They  were  essentially 
comprised  in  two  words, — demand  and  (in  case  of  non-pay- 
ment) distrain.    But  in  practice  there  was  much  difference 
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between  the  sheriffs  in  the  execution  of  these  stringent 
orders.  Some  used  their  power  of  distress  in  a  harsh, 
oppressire  manner,  raising  the  money  eo^  gut  codte,  and 
eren  personally  interfering  themselves  in  the  execution  of 
the  disagreeable  work.  Such  men  received  thanks  from 
headquarters,  but  were  detested  by  their  counties.  Others, 
and  among  them  Sir  Simonds  D'Ewes,  whose  own  feeling 
was  adverse  to  the  tax,  as  well  as  to  the  war  against  the 
Scots,  treated  the  excuses  of  the  people  considerately,  en- 
tered into  the  difficulties  of  the  collectors,  and  gave  time  for 
payment.  Such  lenity  did  not  suit  either  the  necessities 
or  the  practice  of  the  government. '  Another  expedition 
against  the  Scots  was  in  preparation.  The  money  was 
wanted  instantly.  Immediately  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
Short  Parliament,  letters  were  sent  by  the  Council  to  the 
sheriffs  who  had  not  remitted  their  full  amounts  imputing 
to  them  negligence  and  disloyalty,  and  threatening  them 
with  punishment  if  their  balances  were  not  immediately 
paid  in.  These  letters  were  shortly  afterwards  further 
enforced  by  other  letters  of  a  similar  character  signed  by  the 
King.  D'Ewes  received  these  letters,  and  immediately  upon 
receipt  of  the  latter,  replied  to  both  by  petitions  which  are 
extant  among  the  State  Papers,  in  the  Public  Record  Office. 
With  some  of  the  formalities  and  oddities  of  expression 
which  are  characteristic  of  the  writer,  both  papers  are 
straight-forward,  maoly  documents.  They  run  as  fol- 
lows ; — 

"[6  June,  1640?] 
"  To  the  Hinge's  most  Excellent  Majestie,  the  humble 

Peticion  of  the  High  Sberiffe  of  the  Countie  of 

Suff[olk]. 
"  Humbly  sheweth  to  your  Jmperiall  Majestie  your  poore 
peticioner  and  loyall  Subiecte,  that  hee  hath  with  extreame 
greife  &  astonishment  perused  your  Majestie  most  Boiall 
Letters  to  him  directed,  bearinge  date  at  your  Majesties 
palace  of  Westminster  the  seven  and  twentieth  day  of  May 
last  past  in  the  sixteenth  yeare  of  your  Majesties  most  au- 
gust raigne,  which  said  Roiall  Letters  came  not  to  yoilr  said 
peticioners  hands  vntill  friday  the  fifth  day  of  this  instant 
June  then  next  ensuinge,  For  your  Koiall  Majesties  said 
peticioner  firmlie  hopeth  to  iustifie  his  owne  innocencie  and 
integritie  before  God  &  your  Jmperiall  Majestie,  that  bee 
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hath  been  noe  wayes  causaHie  guiltie  by  his  Contempt  or 
negligence  of  the  not  collecting  and  retur[n]ing  of  the  said 
whole  eight  thousand  poundes  &c.  that  hee  hath  not  in  the 
least  pointe  swanied  in  that  businea .  from  his  fayth  and 
allegiance  due  to  your  Koyall  Majestic,  or  anie  vr&yea  ther- 
by  iuBtly  incurred  your  Majesties  high  displeasure  and  iust 
indignation,  moore  bitter  to  a  good  and  loiall  Subiect  then 
death  it  selfe.  Nor  yet  hath,  or  euer  willinglie  shall  incurre, 
by  his  neglect  or  miscarriage,  any  forfeitures  or  punishments 
to  bee  iustlie  inflicted  vpon  him  by  the  ancient  and  munici- 
pall  Lawes  of  this  Uealme,  but  firmlie  trusteth  in  God  who 
is  the  Protector  of  the  Innocent  that  hee  'will  enchne  your 
Majesties  Roiall  heart  throwlie  to  consider  the  greate  care 
and  diligence  of  your  poore  peticioner  in  the  performance  of 
this  service,  and  to  search  out  the  true  and  iust  causes  why 
the  whole  remainder  of  the  said  eight  thousand  pounds  &c. 
cannot  possiblie  bee  collected  by  your  Eoyall  Majesties  said 
poore  peticioner.  And  for  your  Koyall  Majestie  shall  humblie 
and  daylie  praye  &c." 

"[6  June,  1640?] 

"  To  the  Eight  honourable  the  Lordea  of  his  Majesties 
most  Honourable  Privie  Counsell. 

"  The  humble  petition  of  the  High  Sheriffe  of  the 
Couotieof  Suff[olk]. 
"  Humbly  sheweth,  that  vpon  receite  of  your  Lordshipps 
Letters  bearings  date  at  the  Courte  at  Whitehall  the  ll^day 
of  May  last  past  1640,  your  Peticioners  sadd  spirits  weere 
much  refreshed,  findinge  that  your  Lordshipps  favourable 
admonitions  do  only  denounce  smarte  &  punishment  against 
the  default  contempt  and  wilfull  neglect  of  your  said  peti- 
cioner for  not  collectinge  the  whole  shipp  monie  imposed  on 
this  said  Countie  &c.,  of  all  which  your  said  peticioner  is 
free  and  innocent,  as  he  is  readie  to  iustifie  the  same  to  his 
Jmperiall  Majestie  and  your  Lordshipps,  although  it  cannot 
bee  couched  within  the  narrowe  Limits  &  circuit  of  a  peti- 
tion. Humblie  therefore  beseecheth  your  Lordshipps  your 
said  peticioner  to  consider.  That  he  is  noe  wayes  causallie 
guiltie  of  the  not  collectinge  of  the  said  monie  ;  That  hee 
hath  gone  as  farre  &  further  then  the  former  Sheriffes  of 
the  said  Countie  of  a  few  late  passed  yeares  haue  done  when 
they  gathered  in  a  like  Somme  of  monie  as  is  nowe  required ; 
That  therefore  if  the  true  grounds  &  reasons  of  the~  slowe 
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payment  doe  not  proceed  from  your  said  petitioners  neglect 
or  contempt,  ther  are  other  causes  thereoi^  deadaea  of  trad- 
inge,  low  prices  of  all  commodities  raised  from  the  plough 
and  paile,  scarcitie  &  vant  of  monie,  great  militarie  charges 
of  the  last  passed  Sommor  &c.,  accompanied  with  innumer- 
able groanes  and  sighes,  are  the  dailie  retomes  your  poore 
petitioner  receives  instead  of  payment,  though  often  pressed 
&  demanded.  That  notwithstandinge  your  petitioner  hath 
receired  noe  quickening  Letters  from  your  Lordshipps  since 
those  bearinge  date  at  Whitehall  the  5*  day  of  March  1639, 
yet  hee  hath  by  his  diligence  since  that  tyme  collected 
seuerat  sommes  of  mony,  made  two  returnes  to  the  Trea- 
surer of  the  Navie,  hath  more  to  retume  if  he  knew  how 
safelie,  &  daily  expects  new  paimentes  from  the  high  Con- 
stables of  the  said  Countie  with  whome  (as  in  the  yeares  of 
other  Sheriffs)  the  maine  &  gist  of  the  buaines  is  now  vested  : 
which  said  monies  vpon  receite  your  peticioner  will  at  the 
dayes  appointed  vse  all  diligence  to  retume,  beinge  enforced 
to  runn  great  hazards  for  want  of  a  non  obttanie,  or  bis 
KoyaJl  Majesties  speciall  licence  for  your  said  petitioners 
personall  repaire  to  London  at  all  seasonable  tymes  duringe 
the  continuance  of  this  publicke  imptoyment :  Humbly 
therefore  beseecheeth  your  Lordshipps  favour  and  Justice 
your  said  peticioner,  that  hee  may  never  suffer  for  failinge 
in  that  which  hee  is  not  possiblie  able  to  accomplishe  al- 
though he  should  hazard  both  hta  health  and  life  in  the 
performance  thereof  And  for  your  Lordshipps  shall  daylie 
and  humblie  pray,  kc 

"  [Endorsed  by  Edward  Nicholas.] 
"RLeceived]  8"  lunij  1640. 
"  Sheriff  of  Suffolkes  petition ; 

hath  levyed  more  then  he  hath  paid  in." 
Such  petitions  were  not  acceptable  at  Westminster,  where 
every  thing  was  in  confusion,  and  the  Council  at  their  wits' 
end.  The  Scots  were  on  the  Borders,  and  threatened  an 
invasion  of  Northumberland.  The  king's  levies  were  in- 
sufficient in  number,  unpaid,  and  mutinous.  The  Council 
were  everywhere  unsnccessful  in  their  endeavours  to  pro- 
cure money.  Kefusal,  and  dissatisfaction,  which  they 
esteemed  to  be  disloyalty,  met  them  on  every  side.  At 
such  a  time  every  sheriff  who  made  excuses  and  not  pay- 
ment was  looked  upon  as  an  enemy.    D'Ewes's  petitions 
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were  turned  OYer  to  the  attorney-general,  who  was  ordered 
forthwith  to  proceed  against  him  in  the  Star-Chamber  for 
his  great  neglect  and  contempt  in  not  executing  the  writ 
for  the  shipping  business."  The  attorney-general  was  actire, 
and  D'Ewes  ran  a  risk  of  being  added  to  the  army  of 
political  martyrs  ;  but  there  was  help  at  hand.  The  Scots 
invaded,  Newcastle  was  taken  by  them,  the  goTernment 
collapsed,  another  parliament  was  called,  and  one  of  its  first 
acts  was  to  stay  all  proceedings  against  sheriffs,  connected 
with  the  levy  of  ship-mouey. 

The  influence  of  the  Barnardistons,  and  D'Evres's  conduct 
in  connection  with  the  ship-money,  procured  his  return  to 
this  parliament  as  member  for  Sudbury.  His  conduct  in 
that  position,  as  illustrated  from  his  own  unpublished  diary 
or  note-book,  was  long  ago  made  the  subject  of  an  article 
in  the  Edinbui^h  Keriew  (No.  CLXIX.,  published  in  July, 
1646),  to  which  we  may  refer  for  the  facts  of  his  poUtical 
life. 

It  was  altogether  a  failure.  He  entered  the  House  of 
Commons  as  a  reformer  both  in  Church  and  State,  and  his 
dSut  as  a  debater  was  most  successful.  But  that  very 
success  was  bis  ruin.  It  raised  his  natural  self-satisEaction 
to  a  height  which  soon  became  unbearable.  His  "  demands 
upon  the  homage  and  patience  of  the  House  were  excessive. 
....  He  became  a  glutton,  a  very  horse-leech  in  his  im- 
portunity for  highly-seasoned  compliments  to  his  erudition, 
and  humble  submission  to  the  authority  of  his  quoted  re- 
cords." *  The  House  soon  got  tired  of  him.  Members  began 
to  laugh  at  him.  "  The  Speaker  resented  his  perpetual  in- 
terference in  trifles.  Marten  and  Strode  subjected  him  to 
their  rough  horse-play,"  and  he  himself  became  terrified  at 
their  strong  measures.  He  sank  back  into  the  shade,  lost 
his  interest  in  the  proceedings  of  the  House,  resumed  his 
antiquarian  studies,  purchased  coins,  amassed  MSS.,  and 
dreamt  of  proceeding  with  his  contemplated  historical  works. 
He  was  excluded  firom  the  House  by  Colonel  Pride  and  the 
army  in  December,  1648,  and  died  on  the  18th  April,  1650. 
There  are  several  monuments  to  members  of  his  family  in 
Stowlaugtoft   Church,    but   none    to   himself.  *      He  raised 

*  BuabworUi  iL,  part  2,  p.  1204.  aarlj  editiolH  of  Kirbj'i  Suffolk  Trarsllrr 

*  Ed.  R«r..  ibid ,  p.  90.  has  been  corrected  in  the  Uat  adition, 

*  A  miitata  upon  thbi  lubjoot  in  the      p.  806. 
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monuments  to  others,  but  no  one  raised  a  monument  to 
bim. 

His  MSS.  were  purchased  by  Lord  Oxford,  and  now  con- 
stitute an  important  part  of  the  Harleian  Collection  in  tbe 
British  Museum.  His  autobiography  has  been  published,  and 
several  writers  have  \ised  his  notee  of  the  Long  Parliament, 
but  there  is  a  great  mass  of  valuable  matter  in  them  which 
still  remains  unpublished.  More  than  twenty  years  ago  tbe 
Edinburgh  Reviewer  to  whom  we  have  alluded  made  an 
appeal  for  their  publication.  That  appeal  baa  still  to  be 
reiterated,  and  may  be  made  in  the  words  of  the  Reviewer. 
"  There  is  not  a  man  of  any  parliamentary  importance 
during  that  memorable  period  whose  character  they  do  not 
strikingly  illustrate.  Cromwell,  Hampden,  Pym,  Strode, 
Marten — all  the  leaders  without  exception —  ....  are  here 
brought  before  us  times  out  of  number — in  their  very  habits. 
as  they  lived — and  with  a  reality  which  we  seek  in  vain  in 
any  of  the  other  memorials  of  that  period.  A  man  of 
D'Ewes's  character  would  of  course  chronicle  many  things 
which  it  would  hare  been  well  to  let  die  ;  but  in  spite  of  his 
trifling,  and  his  verbose  semi-legal  phraseology,  and  his  pre- 
judices, which  were  violent,  he  has  written  down  on  these 
blotted  sheets  facts  and  circumstances  which,  if  published, 
would  do  more  towards  making  kuown  the  real  history  of 
the  times,  and  the  characters  and  motives  of  the  men  who 
overturned  the  monarchy,  than  any  publication  yet  given  to 
the  world." 
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KotlMS  SupplennnUry  to  s  Momolr  by  Mr,   Chiblh  Tuoiib,  r.S,A.  (AnluKdOBlal 

In  a  fonner  Tolume  of  thia  Journal,  8ome  account  ■waa 
given  of  certain  weapons  and  relics  of  bronze  that  Lave 
been  brought  to  light  in  Devon,  including  some  types  of 
comparatively  rare  occurrence,  and  stone  moulds  for  their 
fabrication.^  A  few  additional  facts  have  subsequently  been 
brought  under  our  notice,  that  appear  of  sufficient  interest 
to  be  deserving  of  record  in  connection  with  the  earlier 
vestiges  of  the  Danmonii. 

It  had  appeared  somewhat  remarkable  that  in  the  district 
in  question,  presenting  such  abundant  evidence  of  extensive 
early  occupation  in  the  very  numerous  entrenchments  that 
crown  the  hills  in  all  parts  of  the  county,  the  traces  also  of 
ancient  industry  and  primitive  habitations,  in  Dartmoor  and 
other  places,  so  few  examples  should  have  occurred  of  those 
objects  of  bronze,  most  fi-equently  obtained  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  British  islands,  the  celt  and  the  palstave.  Of 
the  various  types  that  elsewhere  have  often  been  brought  to 
light  in  such  profiision,  we  were  enabled  only  to  enumerate 
in  the  previous  memoir  some  twelve  or  fifteen  specimens  as 
having  hitherto  been  found  in  Devonshire.  The  same  obser- 
vation applied  to  the  adjacent  county  of  Cornwall,  in  which 
likewise  the  strongholds  upon  the  heights  or  elsewhere,  the 
numeroTis  m^;alithic  monuments,  the  mysterious  subter- 
ranean refuges  and  remains  of  very  ancient  habitations,  the 
traces  also  of  extensive  metallurgical  operations  at  a  very 
remote  period,  with  many  minor  relics  of  pre-historic  times, 
present  numerous  traces  of  a  very  extensive  and  busy  popu- 
lation. In  Cornwall,  however,  as  in  Devon,  so  far  as  we 
are  aware,  the  specimens  of  that  "crttx  antiquariorum,"  the 
celt  of  bronze,  had  been  comparatively  of  uncommon  occur- 

'  Arch.  Journ.,  Tol.  xxiv.  p.  119.  ^  . 
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rence.  It  is  probable  that  there  were  some  relics  of  that 
class  in  the  depceit  noticed  by  Lelaud,  who  states  tliaf  "  there 
were  found  of  Ute  yeres  syns  Spere  Heddes,  Axis  for  Warre, 
and  Swerdes  of  Coper  wrappid  up  in  lynid '  scant  perishid, 
nere  the  Mount  in  S.  Hilaries  Faroch  in  Tynne  Works."' 
There  were  also  several  socketed  celts  in  the  remarkable 
hoard  at  Kam-Br6,  with  which,  as  we  are  assured  by  Borlase, 
several  Roman  coins  were  found  in  1744.*  Other  Cornish 
examples  might  doubtless  be  enumerated. 

The  comparative  rarity  of  these  weapons  or  instruments 
in  the  two  counties  of  the  extreme  south-western  parts  of 
Britain,  ihe  district  with  which  relations  of  commercial  in- 
tercourse were,  as  Buppo8ed,preTalent  in  early  times,  appeu^ 
deserving  of  consideration. 

Since  the  publication,  however,  of  the  notices  of  antiquities 
of  bronze  in  Devon,  formerly  given,  the  discovery  of  a  lai^ 
hoard  of  celts,  palstaves,  or  other  implements  of  that  metal, 
has  been  made  known  to  us  through  the  courtesy  of  a  local 
archEBologist,  Mr.  Orlando  Hutchinson,  to  whose  researches 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sidmouth  we  have  repeatedly  been 
indebted.  Some  particulars  relating  to  this  find  have  also 
been  made  known  by  the  Eev.  Richard  Kirwan  of  Gittisbam, 
whose  explorations  of  certain  barrows  on  Broad  Down  near 
Honiton  have  revealed  sepulchral  relics  of  singular  rarity  and 
interest,  especially  an  unique  one-handled  cup  formed  of 
bituminous  shale,  an  object  of  special  interest  as  having 
unquestionably  been  formed  on  the  lathe.'  The  neighbour- 
hood abounds  with  objects  of  antiquarian  interest,  such  as 
entrenched  works  and  barrows :  of  the  latter  Mr.  Kirwan 
has  noticed  more  than  forty,  upon  the  tract  of  high  ground 
where  the  burial-mounds  that  he  baa  examined  are  situated. 
Many,  however,  it  m  believed,  had  been  destroyed,  and 
doubtless  there  are  others  concealed  by  the  gorse  and 
heather  by  which  the  high  ground  is  covered.  Near  the 
south  end  of  Broad  Down,  and  about  six  miles  north-east  of 

*  Sic,  probably  for  linen  T  six  inchea  in  lengtli. 

■  Laluid,  Itin.,  toL  iiL  p,  ir.     Camden  *  3«  Hr.  Einnua'e  memoir  on  b«rn>«i 

■tatea  tbat  the   diaoavery   occurred   in  eiaenisd  b;  him  near  Honiton  in  1068, 

digging  for  tin.  with  repreaentationa    of    aome    bi^ilj 

*  Borlaae,  Antiqii.  of  Cornwall,  p.  26,  curious  object*  there  diieorared.  Trani. 
and  pi.  ziir.,  where  two  of  the  cclta  are  Devon.  Aasociation.  rol.  ii.  p.  610.  It 
figurwi.  Thej  appear  to  hare  been  un-  hm  been  reproduced  aiso.  with  aome 
niuall;  Sne  apecimeni;  the  eocketa  per-  abridgment, in  thia  JauiruJ.  SeevoLxir., 
feetly  aquare.  Un»  of  theoeoclta  meuuiod  p.  2ya, 
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Sidmouth,  not  far  distant  from  the  striking  earthwork  known  as 
Bkckbury  Castle,  there  was  a  mound  described  as  a  "  stone 
barrow,"  on  a  farm  called  Lovehayne,  belongiog  to  the  feoffees 
of  the  poor's  lands  of  Colyton,  by  whom,  upwards  of  a  century 
ago,  penniesion  was  given  to  cut  a  trench  through  the  mound. 
In  the  course  of  this  operati<w,  according  to  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son's statement,  a  large  hoard  of  bronze  relics  were  brought 
to  hght,  on  the  south  side,  "  enough  to  fill  a  wheelbarrow." 
They  were  conveyed  to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Honiton 
and  sold  as  old  metal ;  four  appear  to  have  been  preserved 
by  the  late  General  Lee  of  Ebford,  near  Topsbam,  by  whom 
the  circumstance  was  entered  at  the  time  in  his  diary.* 
These,  however,  have  been  scattered  and  lost ;  one  of  them 
remained  at  Ebford  as  recently  as  1864,  when  it  was  seen 
there  by  a  local  antiquary,  Mr.  Heiaeken  of  Sidmouth,  but  it 
is  no  loDger  to  be  found.  One  of  the  relics  thus  brought  to 
light  at  Lovehayne  came  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Snook  of 
ColytOD,  one  of  the  feoffees;  it  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
his  grandson,  a  surgeon,  residing  there.  A  cast  in  lead  from 
this  relic,  which  is  a  palstave  of  ordinary  fashion,  and  witboid; 
any  side-loop,  was  made  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  and  sent,  by  his 
obliging  permission,  for  the  inspection  of  the  Institute.  It  is 
■here  figured-'  (See  woodcut,  fig.  1.)  It  should  be  observed  that 
the  irregularities  of  surface  and  slight  defects,  and  also  rough 
seams  at  the  sides  produced  by  the  original  mould  where  the 
junction  of  its  two  moieties  occurred,  have  been  reproduced  ex- 
actly in  Mr.  Hutchinson's  casting.  They  seem  to  suggest  that 
the  implement  had  not  been  trimmed  up  or  finished  alter  cast- 
ing, or  that  it  may  have  been  rejected  as  somewhat  defective 
and  laid  aside,  as  in  so  many  like  deposits  of  broken  or  im- 
perfect implements,  to  be  melted  again  for  subsequent  uses. 
This  supposition  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  General  Lee's 
memoranda,  above  mentioned,  at  the  time  when  the  find 
occurred.  He  notes  that  about  "  a  hundred  Roman  chisels 
for  cutting  stone "  were  found,  "  rough  as  they  came  from 

'  Thii  ooDtemporai7  notice  is  u  fol-  Uie  kindnea  of  Hr.  Heineksn,  of  Sid- 
Iowa : — July,  lT<iS,  "The  laboren  od  mouth.  The  precise  spot  is  to  tiie  weat 
the  new  Turnpike  (o  procure  stonea  on  of  LoTohajne,  about  midimj  betwoen 
Lovehajme  f&nn,  Coljton  par.,  belonging  tha  tani  houae  and  Pabeway  Bridge,  im- 
to  Colyton  poor,  found  about  lOO  Roman  mediately  to  the  aoutli  of  Broad  Uown. 
chiHta  for  cutting  atone,  of  a  metal  be-  'A  drawing  of  thia  palatare  woa  lent 
tireen  a  copper  and  a  bnu  color,  rough  to  the  ArchEeologieol  AsBociation  by  Hr. 
■a  thej  onme  from  the  mould  and  un-  Hutchinaon,  Joum.  Brit.  Aroh.  Aaa., 
hardened.  I  procured  four  of  them.**  1802,  pp._  G7,  SSI. 
For  this  infoimation  we  lira  indebted  to 
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the  mould  and  uQhardened,"  and  obserres  that  the  Romans 
had  a  method  of  hardening  their  metal  to  a  degree  at  least 
equal  to  steel. 

The  quantity  of  celts  and  palstarea,  as  doubtleaa  tbe 
"  Roman  chisels "  iu  question  were,  has  been  Tariouslj 
stated ;  after  the  lapse  of  a  century  local  traditions  are  always 
subject  to  exaggeration.  The  find  vas  mentioned  by  the 
late  Ur.  Davidson,  who  has  left  valuable  contributions  to 
West  Country  topography  and  archeology ;  he  estimates 
the  deposit  of  "bronze  spear-heads"  as  amounting  to  half  a 
wheelbarrow  full."  Whatever  may  have  been  the  precise 
quanUty,  the  hoanl  was  unusually  large,  and  I  fully  agree 
with  Mr.  Kirwan  that  it  may  have  been  most  probably  cme 
of  those  remarkable  deposits  buried  for  temporary  conceal- 
ment by  some  manufacturer,  perhaps  an  "itinerant,"  of 
bronze  weapons  and  implements. 

Id  1861,  the  remains  of  the  mound  in  the  flank  of  which 
those  large  deposits  of  metal  implements,  unique  so  &r 
as  we  are  aware  in  the  Western  Counties,  had  been  brought 
to  light,  were  totally  removed  by  the  tenant  of  Lovehayne, 
for  the  sake  of  flints  that  were  required  for  farm-buildings. 
The  destruction  was  watched  carefully  by  Mr.  Hutchinson 
and  by  Mr.  Heineken.  The  barrow  measured  70  ft.  iu  dia- 
meter ;  its  height  was  about  6  ft. ;  it  consisted  of  a  heap 
of  angular  flints,  covered  by  a  considerable  accumulation  of 
earth,  about  4  ft  in  depth  ;  in  this  the  deposit  of  celts  had 
been  found.  Under  the  flints,  in  the  centre  of  the  hillock, 
and  on  the  natural  sur^u»  of  the  ground,  or  rather  suuk 
slightly  beneath  it,  lay  fragments  of  a  very  rude  urn  with  a 
quantity  of  fragments  of  calcined  bones  ;  amongst  these 
were  two  portions  of  the  jaw  of  an  adult,  the  moiety  of  the 
lower  jaw  of  a  child,  fragments  of  a  cranium,  with  other 
remains,  and  one  or  two  flint  chippiogs,  possibly  rude  arrow- 
heads. Portions  of  three  difi'erent  urns  were  found  in  this 
remarkable  burial-mound." 

*  Dftvidson,  Notei  on  ths  ADtiquitiea  Cutl«,  B  nngular  work  of  which  k  plin 

of  DsTon,  p.  73.  u  given  ibid,  pL  4    Mr.  Dandiai],  id 

>  3ea    ft   more    full    kccount    in    Mr.  hia  Nolaa  on  the  AntiquiUe«  of  Dgroo, 

Hutchinson'!  memoir   on   Hill-fortreaua  p.   71,  hu  nutioed  &  bairoir  of  UDUiual 

Mid   tamuii   of   Eutem   Devon,   Joum.  use  on  tbe  lower  part  of  Brawl  Down, 

Brit.  Aroh.  Asaoo.,  1382,  p.  G7.  The  opened  Sept.,  ISA B.  It  bad  been  pirtlj 
mound  is  there  deacHbed  u  iiituBted  in     '  duturbed*  a  broken    cijioruT   urn   ind 

■  fiald  called  '  Stone-butrow  Plot,"  three  SDms    rude    urow-bevlB    ot    flint  wen 

quwt«n  of  a  mile  weat  of  Blackbur;  found  on  tjiat  occuion. 
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tit- 1-  Nitave  fmind  at  Laiebaynt,  udu  Bnutd  Down,  Devon.    Lougth.  CJ  inohea. 


rig.  1.  8o«k«tad  Cslt,  obtolDWl  it  noDltnii.    Langth,  4|  Incbw. 
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Early  Id  the  last  year,  whilst  engaged  in  completing 
hia  account  of  the  explorations  on  Broad  Down,  Mr.  Rirwan 
chanced  to  mention  to  a  bookseller  at  Honiton  the  board  of 
celts  found  at  Lovehayne,  and  the  tradition  that  tbey  had 
been  brought  into  that  town  and  melted  as  old  metal.  To 
his  surprise,  the  person  witb  whom  he  was  conToraing  placed 
in  his  hands  a  bronze  celt,  enquiring  whether  the  buried 
treasures  were  of  that  fashion  ?  It  had  been  purchased 
about  ten  years  since  at  an  auction  in  Honiton,  and  had 
belonged  to  a  Mr.  Farquharson,  a  collector  of  such  objects. 
Although  there  is  no  evidence  that  would  connect  this  object 
with  the  hoard  above  described,  it  is  very  possible  that  it 
may,  as  Mr.  Kirwau  is  disposed  to  believe,  have  formed  part 
of  that  find,  and,  having  been  rescued  from  the  melting-pot,  have 
remained  in  Honiton  until  given  recently  to  him.  In  any  caae, 
the  probability  that  it  had  been  found  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  that  town,  surrounded  as  it  is  by  hill-fortreases  and  other 
early  vestiges,  gives  to  this  relic  thus  fortunately  obtained  by 
Mr.  Kirwan,  no  slight  interest.  (See  woodcut,  fig.  2.)  It  is 
a  socketed  celt,  of  ordinary  type,  somewhat  roughly  fa- 
shioned, measuring  4f  in.  in  length,  and  about  3  in.  across 
the  cutting  edge,  which  has  been  much  hammered.  The 
surface  is  rough  and  oxydised  ;  the  socket  is  of  square  form ; 
its  mouth  is  ragged  and  irregular,  not  having  been  trimmed, 
the  rough  projecting  seams  at  the  sides  also  seem  to  show 
that  the  implement  had  been  left  in  an  unfinished  state  after 
it  was  taken  from  the  mould. 

On  a  subsequent  occasion  a  bronze  palstave  was  obtained 
by  Mr.  Kirwan,  that  had  been  picked  up,  as  stated,  on  or 
near  the  road  towards  Farway,  and  at  no  great  distance 
from  Broad  Down.  It  measures  6^  in.  in  length  ;  there  is 
DO  side-loop  ;  it  has  the  usual  stop-ridge,  and  slight  projec- 
tions at  the  sides  where  the  loop  frequently  occurs.  It  is  a 
fair  example  of  a  type  that  is  by  no  means  uncommon. 

Very  recently  Mr.  Kirwan  saw,  at  Beer,  near  Seaton,  a 
shapeless  fragment  of  bronze,  of  about  the  size  of  the  moiety 
of  an  egg.  It  had  been  found  by  a  labouring  raan  not  much 
below  the  surface,  whilst  turning  over  his  potatoe-ground. 
It  appeared  to  be  a  fragment  of  some  object  cast  in  a  mould, 
one  end  showing  signs  of  fracture  ;  the  object  was  in  too 
fragmentary  a  condition  to  justify  any  conjecture  in  regard 
to  the  use  or  form  of  the  object  in  its  perfect  state. 
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Two  bronze  celts,  a«  I  was  informed  by  Mr.  Charies 
Tucker,  were  in  the  pomession  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Wiloocks,  of 
Duryard  Park  House,  on  the  road  irora  Exeter  to  Crediton, 
who  states  tliat  tliey  had  been  bought,  with  armonr  and 
other  relics,  at  Tauntoa  by  his  agent,  at  the  sale  of  the 
effects  of  Dr.  Short,  a  collector  of  antiquities,  and  that  they 
bad  been  found  ia  a  barrow  in  that  neighbourhood.  Mr. 
Tucker,  howeyer,  imi^nes  that  Tauntoa  had  by  some  inad- 
Tertent  error  been  named  instead  of  Hooiton,  and  that  the 
celts  may  have  been  obtained  at  the  last-named  town,  having 
been  probably  part  of  the  large  find  that  had  occurred  ak 
the  Lovehayne  barrow,  as  before  related.  They  are,  as  he 
assures  me,  palstaves  of  the  usual  fashion,  with  the  stop-ridge. 

A  few  other  finds  of  bronze  relics  in  Devon  may  be  cited. 
Mr.  W.  T.  Shortt,  in  his  notices  of  Dniidicid  remains  and 
ancient  camps  in  that  county,  notices  an  entrenched  wotIe  in 
Moreton  called  Morebarton,  where  a  large  cairn  or  barrow 
was  opened  about  1840,  that  inclosed  a  cist  formed  of  six 
great  stones,  containing  calcined  hones,  "  a  spear  head  of 
copper,"  two  rivets  by  which  it  had  been  attached  to  its 
haf^  a  glass  bead,  and  a  small  amulet  of  stone.'  He  m«i- 
tions  also  a  bronze  celt  found  at  Christow,  and  a  spear  of 
copper,  double  edged,  30  in.  in  length,  near  Crockemwetl 
and  the  cromlech  at  Drewsteigntoii,  on  au  estate  called  Honi- 
ford.*  This  last,  if  correctly  described,  must  have  been  a 
remarkable  specimen.  In  Ireland  spears  of  unusual  dimen- 
sions occur;  one  figured  in  the  Hora  Ferales,  measures 
as  much  as  26-1  in.  in  length,  but  no  spear  of  so  great  a 
length  has  occurred  in  England.  It  is  by  no  means  impro- 
bable that  the  "double-edged  spear"  described  by  Mr. 
Shortt  may  have  been  one  of  the  long  taper  blades,  such 
as  were  formerly  noticed  as  found  on  the  estates  of  Sr 
John  Kennaway,  Bart.,  near  Talaton.' 

At  Ingsdon,  in  the  parish  of  Ilsington,  near  Ashbarton, 
where  there  are  many  barrows,  also  stream-works  for  tin  and 
other  ancient  vestiges  of  occupation,  a  bronze  celt  was  dug 
up,  as  stated  by  the  late  Mr.  Davidson,  in  his  notse  on  the 
Antiquities  of  Devon,  p.  53. 

■  CoUeoUim    Antdqiut  Dunmonia,   p.  *  Ibid.,  Addition!,  p.  07. 

SS.    The  Telim  wera  carsfullTpraHTTed  '  Arch.  Joum.,  vol  zxir.  p.  110.    Tba 

b;  the  tMMnt,  Hr.  Wilts.     I^ub  camp  loDgent  of  the  blades  ttiere  fij^red  hid 

•Bsms  to  hkTS  been  liDnwn  as  Wooeton  raensured  in  its  perfect  state  about  85 

Caatle,  and  is  near  tba  banks  c^  Ui«  rivsr  iochea  onir  ia  laostb. 
Taigo. 
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In  a  cairn  adjoining  Sidbory  Castle,  about  2^  miles  from 
Sidmouth,  a  remarkable  entrenchment,  supposed  by  Baxter 
to  be  the  Tidertis  of  Kavennas,  it  is  reported,  as  we  learn 
from  Mr.  Orlando  Hutchinson,  an  antiquary  known  through 
his  indefatigable  researches  in  that  part  of  Devon,  that 
some  "golden  swords"  were  formerly  found.  It  is  well  known 
that  bronse,  under  certain  conditions  of  the  soil,  assumes  a 
bright  and  almost  golden  appearance.  The  hillock  has 
been  known  as  the  "  Treasury,"  or  "  Money  Heap,"  •  The 
tradition  of  a  discovery  of  such  precious  treasure  recalls  the 
remarkable  privilege  granted  by  Edward  II.,  in  1324,  to 
Kobert  Beaupel,  authorising  him  to  sean^  and  dig  "  in  sex 
collibua,"  and  elsewhere  in  Devon,  wliere  it  had  been 
allied  that  treasure  lay  concealed.  The  condition  was 
imposed  that  the  search  should  be  made  in  daylight,  and 
in  the  presence  of  the  sheriff  and  other  officers.*  The 
result  of  this  excavation  has  not  been  recorded,  and  we 
have  sou^t  in  vain  to  ascertain  the  position  of  the  Hiz 
Barrows, 

Two  palstaves,  as  I  am  informed,  were  also  found  in  & 
field  near  Sub  Hill,  betwera  Rockbeare  and  Clyst  St  Law- 
rence, one  of  them  some  sixteen  years  since ;  it  came  into 
the  hands  of  a  person  who  used  it  for  the  purpose  of  curing 
wens  and  other  affections  of  the  neck.  I  leani  that  for 
some  years  he  travelled  about, — even  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  county,— the  efficacy  of  the  object  being  held  in  great 
esteem,  so  much  so,  that  it  was  sent  for  by  sufferers  from 
distant  places  in  the  West.  It  was  known,  according  to 
popular  belief,  as  a  "  thunderbdt."  Mr.  Kirwan  obtained 
some  particulars  regarding  this  curious  point  of  "  folk  lore  " 
from  Mr.  Patten,  of  the  Southbrook  Farm,  on  which  the 
holder  of  the  talisman  at  one  time  lived.  It  is  now,  aa 
alleged,  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Honiton.  Of 
the  other,  found  about  1860  on  the  Southbrook  estate,  Mr. 
Kirwan  has  sent  rae  a  drawing :  it  is  a  palstave,  without 
any  side-loop,  much  oxydised,  and  presenting  no  unusual 
feature.  Its  length  is  6^  in.  It  has  been  presented  by  Mr. 
Patten  to  the  Albert  Memorial  Museum  at  Exeter. 

'*  Memoir  on    HUl-fbrtrenes,  Ac,  ol  oourteay  we    bftve  rep«atadlf  been  in- 

EMtcm  DeroD,  Jminal  Brit.  Arch.  Abhmi.  debted  for  valuable  infornuUan. 

1892,  p.  G9.    MuDj  noticGB  of  local  anU-  '  Fat.  RoU.  17  Edw.  IL     Thu  curiou* 

quitiea  are  RiveD  m  tha  Sidmouth  Guide  documeut  is  given  by  Hr.  Kirwan,  Trans. 

bj  Hr.  Orlaudo   BiitchtnaoD,   to  whou  Derail  Anoc.,  vol  IL  p.  621. 

VOL.    ZZVI.  3   1) 
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I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  William  Harria,  of  Plumiley,  Bovey 
Tracey,  through  the  request  of  the  Rer.  Richard  Kirwan,  for 
a  notice  of  a  discovery,  about  1830,  near  his  residence.  Id 
blasting  some  granite  bouldei-s  in  a  field  adjoining  the  house, 
— supposed,  as  he  states,  to  be  the  site  of  a  Roman  encamp- 
ment,— the  workmen  found  eight  bronze  celts,  placed  on 
their  ends,  under  two  of  the  rocks  or  boulders,  four  under 
each.  The  spot  is  about  three  miles  higher  up  the  valley 
than  that  where  the  stone  moulds  for  taper  blades  of  metal 
were  found,  as  related  in  a  former  Tolume  of  this  Journal.' 
There  existed  at  Flumley  six  adjacent  stone  circles,  the 
remains  possibly  of  a  British  village ;  they  were,  however, 
removed  for  building  purposes.  Mr.  Harria  sent  one  of  the 
celts  to  the  British  Museum  ;  he  gave  three  others  to  parti- 
cular friends,  retaining  four  specimens,  which  appear,  by 
sketches  that  he  has  sent  to  me,  to  be  palstaves  of  usual 
types.  One  of  them  has  no  side-loop ;  in  one  specimen  the 
loop  has  been  broken  off,  but  traces  of  it  remain ;  the  other 
two  have  the  loops  perfect.  These  palstaves  measure  about 
6  to  6|  in.  in  length.' 

Of  a  more  recent  and  remarkable  discovery  of  imple- 
ments of  bronze  in  Devonshire,  on  the  estates  of  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  I  have  been  favored  with  particulars  by  Mr. 
Hastings  Russell,  M.P,  My  acknowledgments  are  also  due 
to  that  gentleman  for  the  friendly  courtesy  with  which  he 
permitted,  on  my  request,  the  exhibition  of  that  group  of 
bronze  relics,  of  unusual  types,  at  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  at  Exeter,  and  also  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Institute.  By  his  kindness  they  are  here  published.  They 
present  the  most  valuable  and  instructive  examples  of  relics 
of  their  class  hitherto  brought  to  light  in  Devonshire. 

On  October  24,  1868,  a  labourer  engaged  in  removing 
rock  from  the  base  of  a  limestone  ridge  in  the  parish  of 
Flymstock,  about  a  mile  east  of  Oreston,  in  the  Catwater, 
Plymouth  Sound,  and  in  a  field  named  "  Rocky  Parks," 
found  a  flat  stone,  at  a  depth  of  about  2  ft.  below  the 
surface.  This  slab  weighing,  as  supposed,  between  three 
and  four  cwt.,  leaned  i^ainst  the  natural  rock,  and  when 
removed,  there  appeared,  piled  upon  a  ledge  of  the  rock. 
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sixteen  bronze  celts,  three  daggera,  a  two-edged  weapon  of 
aomewliat  rare  type,  and  a  mortice-chisel." 

The  celts  are  alt  of  the  same  type,  which  is  sufficiently 
shown  by  the  two  examples  figured ;  it  is  comparatively 
uncommon,  and  had  not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  occurred  in 
Devonshire.  They  vary  in  length  from  6J  in.  to  a  little 
over  3f  in. ;  in  erery  instance  tliere  are  winga  or  flanges, 
that  in  some  have  a  considerable  projection,  brought  with 
great  precision  to  a  sharp  edge ;  the  central  stop-ridge  is 
in  all  extremely  slight,  in  fact,  scarcely  perceptible,  and  in- 
dicating only  the  point  where  the  thickest  part  of  the  celt 
occurs,  from  which  the  metal  decreases  gradually  in  thick- 
ness, wedge -like,  towards  either  extremity,  terminating  at 
each  in  a  sharp  edge.  The  blade  is  semicircular  at  the 
cutting  edge,  and  the  other  extremity  is  neatly  rounded  off. 
At  this  part  a  peculiarity  occurs,  to  which  attention  has 
never  been  called,  as  I  believe,  in  any  notices  of  objects  of 
this  class.  Around  the  edge  of  this  semicircular  end  may 
be  perceived,  in  the  majority  of  the  celts  composing  this 
interesting  group,  a  slight  groove,  more  or  less  I'egularly 
marked,  extending  only  as  far  as  the  commencement  of  the 
lateral  flanges.  It  might  be  imagined  that  this  narrow  end 
of  the  celt  had  originally,  when  produced  from  the  mould, 
been  slightly  bifid,  and  that  the  little  cleft  had  been  closed 
up  by  the  hammer,  leaving,  in  most  instances,  the  shallow- 
grooved  line  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe.  Mr. 
Franks  is  disposed  to  think  that  such  may  have  been  the 
cause  of  this  peculiarity.  I  have  thus  minutely  noticed 
it,  because  in  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  technical  pro- 
cesses employed  in  casting  celts  and  other  objects  of  bronze, 
that  mostly  show  considerable  skill  in  the  operation,  it  ap' 
pears  desirable  to  invite  attention  to  details,  however  appa- 
rently trifling,  that  may  suggest  the  clue  to  further  informa- 
tion.*   The  sides  of  the  celts  under  consideration  are  shaped, 

'  I  ma;  here  take  oocBnoa  to  record  a  Rkeletona  lying  "hmda  and  taila,"  one  oa 

And  of  ancient  remains,  although  Dot  ao-  the  bade,  tbe  other  oo  the  side.     Ifo  ob- 

compaaied  by  any  object  oE  bronze,  but  ieot  accompanied  tbe  depout.   At  a  lower 

of  vhich  Mr.  Haatingi  Ruuell  had  the  level  of  8  ft  the  same  penon  found  on  the 

kindnesa  to  aendme  a  ootewith  the  above  floor  of  a  luppoud  'rook-ahelter"  aome 

particulars  of  the  discoTery  at  Plymatock.  bones  and  teeth  of  large  animals,  with  a 

On  Not.  10,  1B6S,  tbe  Duke  of  Bedford's  amall  flint  implement, 
gardener  at  Endsleigh,  Kdirard  Cornelius,  '  This  sli)!bt  matginal  grooTe  occurs  in 

in  clearing   some  rook  in  the   "  Dairy  two  or  three  celta  of  this  type  i»  the 

Dell,"  in  ground  diaturbfd  by  the  Ml  British  Husenm,  eapecially  in  one  from 

ot  overhanging  rode,  found  tiro  human  the  Isle  of  Wight.     I  reoall  only  ens 
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possibly  by  the  hammer,  to  three  loDgitudinal  facets,  occar- 
ing  Id  the  greater  part  of  the  specimens  found  at  Plymatodc; 
in  a  few  of  them,  however,  the  sides  are  simply  rounded  In 
all,  the  generic  symmetry  of  form  and  neat  finish  in  every 
part  indicate  more  than  ordinary  perfection  in  manu&cture. 

A  few  other  celts  of  this  type  may  be  cited ;  it  appears  to 
have  occurred  mostly  in  the  southern  parts  of  England :  some 
examples  are  elaborately  ornamented  witli  engraved  chevron 
patterns,  as  in  one  found  near  Lewes,  exhibited  at  our  Chi- 
chester meeting  by  the  late  Sir  Henry  ShifFner.' 

In  the  series  of  bronze  celts  in  the  British  Museum  there 
are  many  varieties  of  the  type  with  lateral  flanges  and  slight 
stopridge ;  one,  of  small  dimensions  (length  3^  in.)  is  marked 
— "Devon,  1832,"  possibly  that  before-mentioned  as  found 
at  Bovey  Tracey  and  presented  to  the  Museum  by  Mr. 
William  Harris.  See  p.  346,  ante.  Four  celts  of  this  type 
were  found  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  at  Arreton  Down,  of  which 
two  are  in  the  National  CollecUon.'  There  are  also  four 
found  at  Poslingford,  Suffolk,  as  related  in  the  Arcbseo- 
logia.* 

With  the  sixteen  celts  there  were  found  at  Flymstock 
three  thin  bronze  blades,  of  which  one  is  here  represented 
(Fig.  3).  These  objects,  which  occur  in  great  variety  of 
&shion  and  dimeosions,  especially  in  Ireland,  are  usually 
considered  to  have  been  daggers ;  the  smaller  varieties 
may  have  been  used  as  knives  fcH*  all  ordinary  purposes.  Mr. 
Franks  has  given,  in  the  HorsB  Ferales,  an  ample  series,  in 
which  the  fashion  of  hafting,  so  iar  as  it  can  be  ascert^ned, 
is  well  illustrated.*  The  examples,  however,  found  in  the 
British  Islands,  rarely  present  any  remains  of  the  handles, 
which  were  doubtless  of  perishable  materials.    Sir  K  Colt 

othsr  iortance  of  a,  similar  faatun  in  our  *  The  Irtih  apecimena  of  thil  tyyt  ira 

bnnue  cutinga  of   Celtic  d&t«,   mmsly,  moatly  much  deconted   by  the  gnvar 

■mund  ths  upper  nurgm  ol  aoma  of  the  tnd  by  luuiiniered  work,    bee  Sir  W.  R. 

mjitOTiouaapoon-ehapedobjeataileacribed  Wildes  Cat&lc^ue  of  tlie  Miuaum  of  the 

ID  thil  volume,  p.  SS,  ante,  end  Aroli.  B.  L  Aoadam;,  pp.  STB,  3B0. 

Cambr.,  tbird  eeriea,  toL  liii.  p.  20B.  *  VoL  zxii.  p.  497,  trhera  eome   are 

'  Figured  Arch,  jaum.,  toL  iviiL.  p.  figured. 

167,  end  Tminctioii*  of  the  Chicheater  '  Hons  Fenles,  pL  viL  p.  16S.     See 

Hating,  p.  62.     Another  like  eiemple,  many  notioee  of  Iruh  relica  of  thia  de- 

luund  at  Liaa,  near  Peterefield,  ii  in  the  acriptioii,Ckt«].  Hua.R.  I.  A.,«((iipni,pp. 

Britiah  Uuaeum  ;   the  mdei  are  funned  462,  48S ;  a  large  number  alao  in  Conti- 

vith  three  facets,  and  atriated  with  di-  nuital  collectiona  are  figured  bj  Linden- 

ogoiuJ   atrokes  uparently  produced   by  achmtt.    Die    Alterthiimer    una.    heidn. 

the    haimner;    th«   atop-ddge    ii    vary  Vorzeit  I.,  UefL  IL,  taf.  1;  Heft  VL, 

alight.  tai.  2,  to. 
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Hoare  brought  to  light  many  daggers  in  barrows  in  Wilt- 
shire ;  they  have  been  figured  in  hw  Ancient  Wilts.'  They 
are  the  most  remarkable  objects  of  bronze  that  have  oc- 
curred in  sepulchral  deposits.  The  attachment  to  the 
handle  was  mostly  by  two  or  four  strong  broad-headed 
rivets  passing  through  the  edge  of  the  broad  extremity, 
vrfaere  the  plate  is  so  thin  and  the  rivet-holes  mostly  so 
close  to  the  margin  that  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  how 
any  secure  attachment  could  be  effected.  The  specimens 
found  at  Plymstock  measure,  in  their  present  damaged  con- 
dition, 6^  inches,  5  inches,  and  4  inches  respectively ;  the 
breadth  of  the  blade  at  the  widest  part  ia  about  1^  inch. 
One  specimen  has  a  slightly  raised  mid-rib,  skilfully  finished, 
and  giving  considerable  strength  to  the  blade.* 

With  these  was  brought  to  light  a  bronze  weapon  of  more 
rare  occurrence  (Fig.  4).  It  is  unfortunately  somewhat  im- 
perfect. The  blade  in  this  type  terminated  in  a  strong  tang, 
in  this  instance  partly  broken  off ;  the  weapon  in  it3  pre- 
sent state  measures  6|  inches.  The  extremity  of  the  tang 
in  some  instances  was  perforated  for  a  rivet.  It  is  some- 
what doubtful  whether  such  blades  may  have  been  attached 
by  the  tang  to  long  hafts  aa  spear-heads,  or  have  served 
as  dagger-blades.  The  handle  was  probably  prevented  from 
splitting  by  a  ferule  fitting  round  the  blade.  About  1735, 
ten  specimens  were  found  on  Arreton  Down,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  accompanied  by  celts  of  the  same  type  as  those  at 
Flymstock,  and  also  dagger-blades,  of  which  three  examples 
occurred  there.'  Of  the  weapons  with  tangs  six  may  be 
seen  in  the  British  Museum,  from  the  Sloane  Collection,  of 
which  five  were  found,  as  above  stated,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  one  in  the  Biver  Lea.  There  are  also  two  irom  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Whincopp,  stated  to  have  been  found  in 
Suffolk,  one  of  them  at  Hintlesham.  These  specimens  are 
rather  larger  than  that  found  in  Devon,  and  measure  nearly 

*  VoL  L,  pi.  xiT.,XT.,zxm.,  and  xiTiii.  perforated  for  hoftEng,  and  BamaU  hoDe. 
Sea  alwj  Akerman'a  Archteol.  Index,  pi.  Arch.  Joum.,  toL  ziii.  p.  ISS.  Tbg  blade 
iv.,  T.  Two  ezamplea  foiutd  on  Amton  msBsured  5(  !□.,  greateat  breadth  2|  hi. 
I>oini,  lale  of  Wight,  are  figured  io  Mr.  S«a  in  this  tdIudw,  p.  21S,  anlt,  a  email 
Fnuika'  Uenunr,  AroluBologia,  vol.  xnvi.  dagger  found  near  Caernarvon,  irith  a 
p.  329.  tang  for  hofting. 

*  A  remaricable  example  of  the  dagger  '  The  particulara  of  the  find  were  gfrea 
occurred  withUie  inHtrument  in  a  barrow  b;  Mr.  Lort,  ArchEeoli>gia,  vol.  t.  p.  113; 
at  Hove,  near  Brighton,  accompanied  b}r  the  vaiioiu  rulios  ve  figured  by  Hr. 
a  one-handled  oup  of  amber,  &  atone  axe  T'ranka,  ibid,  vol  iiivi.  p.  328. 
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8  iocbes  to  10^  inches  ia  length.  A  single  example  is 
known  with  a  socket  in  place  of  the  tang. 

The  objects  of  this  fashion  seem  to  be  peculiar  to  Southern 
England.  No  example  has  occurred,  as  I  believe,  on  the 
Continent.  The  late  Mr.  Kemble  found  none  in  North 
German  museums.  They  may  have  serred  for  war,  for  the 
chase,  or  even  domestic  purposes  ;  and  may  have  served  for 
all  thi-ee.  As  Mr.  Franks  observes : — "  They  mast  belong 
to  that  vast  and  obscure  portion  of  our  history  unrelieved 
by  any  written  records,  when  wave  after  wave  of  diEferent 
tribes  and  even  races  scattered  their  spent  remains  over 
these  shores,  and  sought  here  their  most  distant  scene  of 
adventure,  or  their  last  reiiige  from  continental  oppres- 
sion." ® 

With  the  relics  that  have  been  described,  which  may  pos- 
sibly be  classed  more  properly  with  ancient  weapons,  there 
occurred  one,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  unique — doubtless  of 
purely  mechanical  use.  This  is  a  bronze  mortice-chisel 
(Fig.  5).  It  measures  4  inches  in  length  ;  the  cutting  edge 
is  somewhat  more  than  ^th  of  an  inch  in  breadth.  Of  the 
few  bronze  objects  of  the  period  may  be  noticed  gouges, 
'which  are  comparatively  common,  formed  with  sockets;" 
chisels  also  with  a  curved  cutting-edge  have  repeatedly 
occurred,  especially  in  Ireland.^  Of  those  last  named,  many 
specimens  are  formed  with  a  tang  for  hafting.  The  mortice- 
chisel,  formed  with  a  socket,  has  been  found  in  England, 
although  of  considerable  rarity  ;  a  specimen  found  at  Rom- 
ford, Essex,  is  figured  in  this  Journal ; "  one,  from  the  South 
of  Italy,  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Franks  from  Signer  Castellani 
It  is  of  stouter  dimensions  than  the  implement  of  similar 
class  from  Devonshire  ;  the  length  is  5^  inches,  the  socket 
is  square,  a  double  bead-moulding  runs  round  that  extre- 
mity, neatly  formed,  and  giving  solidity  to  the  hafting. 

It  is  scarcely  needful  to  point  out  the  interest  of  any  relic 
that  may  throw  light  on  the  mechanical  arts  in  the  earlier 

a  Ibid.,  p.  SSI.  See  >n  unique  chixJ,  witli  pEeroed  Istenl 

>  See  MTeral  eiitmples,  Hone  Feralee,      ftppendagei,  faund  U,  Pitcur,  in  SooUwid; 

pt.T.;  Dooojor,  notice  of  Celte  »nd  Celt-       Arch.  Journ.,ToL  vi.  p.  377- 

mouMB.  Arch.  Joum.,  toL  iv.,  pL  iil ;  and  '  Arch.  Joum.,  vol  ix.  p.  303.     Com- 

apecinunu  of  a  lu^  variety,  toL  vi  p.      pore  Dumeroua  (ocketod  varieties.  Archffi- 

nlogia,  voL   T.,  pi.  viiL ;   lindeDschmit, 

Alterdi.  '""     heidn.  Voraeit  IL   Band 

V.  t^.  1. 
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periods.  The  discovery  brought  before  us,  through  the 
kiudaess  of  Mr.  Hastings  Kussell,  is  of  special  value  on  ac- 
count of  the  combination  that  it  presents  of  a  rare  object 
of  that  class  with  bronze  weapons  likewise  of  uncommon 
types.  In  closing  these  observations  on  vestiges  of  the 
early  occupants  of  Devonshire,  I  may  advert  to  the  remark- 
able suggestion  by  the  most  sagacious  of  Northern  archieo- 
logists,  Worsaae,  that  certain  large  hoards  of  bronze  imple- 
ments, which  have  repeatedly  been  brought  to  light  under 
masses  of  rock,  in  some  instances  deposited  in  regular  ar- 
rangement, may  have  been  an  offertory  homage  to  the  deities, 
or  votive,  as  is  imagined  to  have  been  the  intention  of  vast 
deposits  of  weapons  and  relics  of  every  description  that 
occur  in  lakes  or  in  turbaries  in  Scandinavia.  Many  large  de- 
posits of  bronze  relics  under  ponderous  stones  have  occurred 
in  the  British  Islands,  that  may  have  been  of  the  like  vo- 
tive character.  It  wiU  suffice  to  notice  the  hoard  of  weapons 
found  in  1688  under  a  rock  in  Bethgelert  parish,  Carnarvon- 
shire ;  another  like  discovery  of  a  quantity  of  celts  placed 
heads  and  points,  near  Diganwy,  or  G-annoc,  on  the  river 
Conway,  Denbighshire ;  '  and  a  third,  near  Alnwick,  where, 
in  quarrying  stones  for  the  Castle  in  1726,  a  great  hoard  of 
celts,  swords,  and  spear-heads  was  brought  to  light.* 

It  is  with  gratification  that  we  are  enabled  to  state  that, 
through  the  liberality  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  greater 
portion  of  the  relics  found  on  his  property  at  Plymstock 
have  been  presented  to  the  British  Museum.  This  addition 
to  the  National  Collection  is  regarded  by  Mr.  Franks  as  of 
special  importance  and  interest,  because  all  the  specimens, 
as  he  observes,  are  evidently  finished,  and  the  objects  may 
have  actually  been  in  use.  They  are  not,  as  most  ft-equently 
to  be  noticed  in  similar  deposits  of  bronze,  rejected  castings 
or  unfinished  pieces.  A  few  of  these  curious  implements 
have  also  been  deposited,  by  desire  of  his  Grace,  in  the 
Albert  Memorial  Museum  at  Exeter. 

ALBEET  WAT. 

'  Camdea'i  Brit.  ed.  Qough,  ToL  iU.  find  iocluded  20  iwordi,  16  Epeare,  aud 

pp.  IS9,  162.  ii  celta ;    Doae  of  these   unfortunately 

*  ArdmologiA.  voL  t.   p.  113.    Bibl.  aie  now  known  to  exist 
Topogr.'Brit.,   toL  ii.,    part  S.       This 
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Bl  JOHN  aBXER  WALLER. 

Thb  portrait,  of  which  an  eDgraving  is  here  given,  and 
which  I  presume  to  be  that  of  Dante,  occurs  amongst  some 
decaying  frescoes  on  the  noi-th  wall  of  the  Felligrini  Chapel, 
in  the  Church  of  S.  Anastasia,  in  Verona.  It  has  long 
been  known  to  Italian  antiquaries  that,  here  were  portraits 
of  members  of  the  Alighieri  and  Bevilacqua  families,  but  it 
has  not  yet  been  mentioned  that  among  them  was  that  of 
the  great  poet  of  Italy. 

The  figure  is  kneeling,  with  hands  joined  in  prayer,  at  the 
feet  of  a  saint,  apparently  one  of  the  Apostles,  but  without 
any  distuiguiahing  emblem ;  the  right  hand  of  the  latter 
touches  the  bead.  The  frescoes  are  much  defaced,  and  a 
bracketed  monument  to  the  memory  of  Nicolo  de  Cavalis, 
1390,  apparently  cuts  into  them.  The  style  of  the  work  is 
certainly  Giottesque ;  but,  at  the  time  I  saw  it,  I  was  not 
able  to  pronounce  it  to  be  by  the  hand  of  Giotto  himself,  as 
my  memory  of  his  style  was  not  su£&ciently  fresh,  and  I  had 
not  then  seen  his  works  at  Padua. 

Contemporary  portraits  of  Dante  are  few,  as  a  matter  of 
course — for  portraiture,  in  Italian  art,  is  said  to  haye  begun 
with  Giotto,  and  many  occur  in  his  numerous  works.  The 
artist  was  the  warm  friend  of  the  poet,  whom  he  often 
introduced,  in  various  ways,  in  his  paintings.  One  formeriy 
existed  in  the  Church  of  S.  Croce,  at  Florence ;  and  that 
in  the  Chapel  of  the  Palace  of  the  Fodesta,  now  called  the 
Bargello,  was  discovered  in  1840, — mainly  through  our 
countryman,  Mr.  Kirkup.  This  is  now  well  known.'  But 
there  ia  also  a  head,  pointed  out  as  that  of  Dante,  amongst 
a  group  of  the  Blessed  Spirits  in  the  Last  Judgment,  in  the 

*  Engraved  b;  Oie  Arundel  SoeU^,  but  more  ooirectly  bj  Hr.  Eirkop. 
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PrOTCO,  poulblr  by  Olcitto.  In  lbs  PgUlgiinl  Cbnpel  Is  the  Cburch  at 

(From  a  dnwiag  by  Mr.  John  Onan  Waller.) 
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Chapel  of  S.  Maria  dell'  Aununziata,  at  Padua.  It  is  pro- 
bable, that  Qiotto's  portraits  of  the  poet  are  the  only  ones 
that  were  contemporary,  although  there  were  others  taken 
by  some  of  the  early  Italian  painters. 

Taking  into  consideration  all  the  circumstances  of  Dante's 
life,  Verona  was  not  an  unlikely  place  to  find  some  such 
memorial  of  bis  person.  It  was  one  of  the  first  cities  that 
gave  him  protection  after  his  expulsion  from  Florence  ;  and 
he  has  not  failed,  in  the  "Diviua  Commedia,"  to  record  a 
grateful  recollection  of  the  kind  reception  he  received  from 
the  Podesta  of  the  great  family  of  Delia  Scala.  The  pas- 
sage is  remarkable,  and  has  given  rise  to  much  disquisition, 
in  order  to  correctly  identify  the  individuals  spoken  of.  It 
is  not  necessary  here  to  enter  into  it,  for  the  commentatora 
have  now  proved,  that  the  name  of  the  first  member  of  the 
family  who  received  Dante  must  have  been  Bartolomeo,^ 
whose  character  fully  warrants  the  description ;  and  the 
youth  associated  with  him  must  have  been  Francesco,  after- 
wards known  as  Can  Gi'ande,  the  most  eminent  of  all  the 
Delia  Scala  family,  and  to  whom  Dante  dedicated  his  "Para- 
diso."  The  passage  is  in  Canto  xvii.  of  the  last  division 
mentioned,  and  stands  thus  : — 

*'Lo  primo  tuo  refugio,  e'l  primo  oetello 
Saxk  la  cortwia  del  gran  Lombardo 
Che  'n  Bu  la  Soala  porta  il  santo  uccello  ; 

Ch'  avrtl  in  te  ei  benigno  riguardo 
CLe  del  fare  e  del  chieder  tra  roi  due 
Fia  prima  quel  che  tra  gli  altri  h  piu  tardo, 

Coa  lui  vedrai  colui  che  impresso  fiio 
Nasceodo,  si  da  queeta  etella  forte, 
Che  notsbili  fiur  V  opera  sue. 

Non  Be  ne  Bono  aacor  le  genti  aocorte 
Ver  la  novella  6ta  j  ohe  pur  nove  anni 
Son  queate  mote  intomo  di  lui  torte." 

Thus  well  Englished  by  Wright : — 

"  The  first  retreat — first  refuge  from  deepair. 
Shall  be  the  mighty  Lombards'  courtesy. 
Whose  arms  the  eagle  on  a  ladder  bear. 
His  looks  on  thee  so  kindly  shall  be  cast, 

'FoHobhwaliownthBtdatMofoTMila  liiown  at  Terotu  u  that  of  ths  latter, 

in  Bute's  Ufa  will  not  admit  of  tlie  "At-  wiUll  the  inna — a  ladder  anrmounted  by 

bsrto"  of  Boocaoelo,   nor  ot  tlie  "Al-  an  ei^e — ii  attributed  entdralj  without 

b^o"  of   other    wnten.      Tha  tomb  evidMioe. 
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That  asking  and  coDoeding  shall  diang«  place  ; 
And  that,  wont  first  to  be,  "twiit  you  be  last. 
With  him  shall  one  be  found,  who,  at  his  birtli. 
Was  by  this  ardent  star  so  fraught  with  grace 
His  deeds  of  tsIout  shall  display  his  worth. 
Not  yet  his  greatness  by  the  world  is  seen, 
So  tender  is  his  age  :  for  scarce  nine  years 
Around  bim  whirling  have  their  circles  been.'' 

On  the  death  of  Bartolomeo,  in  1 304,  Dante  left  Verona, 
and  did  not  return  until  after  faia  friend  Faggiolano,  the 
Podestft  of  Lucca,  was  driven  out  by  a  conspiracy,  April  10, 
131G,  when  he  placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  Can 
Grande,  before  alluded  to.  Kow  it  was  in  this  year  that, 
Vasari  tells  us,  Giotto  went  to  Padua,  at  the  instance  of 
the  Signor  of  Delia  Scala,  for  whom  be  painted  a.  most 
beautiful  chapel ;  and  afterwards  to  Verona,  where,  "  in  the 
palace  of  Messer  Cane,  he  punted  some  pictures,  and  parti- 
cularly the  portrait  of  that  prince."  It  will  therefore  be  seen 
by  a  comparison  of  dates,  that  both  the  painter  and  fais 
friend  the  poet  were  at  one  and  the  same  time  guests  of  tbe 
great  Lombard  prince,  Francesco  della  Scala,  commonly 
called  Can  Grande,  i.  e.  Great  Dog,  a  singular  title  of  honour, 
much  affected  by  members  of  this  family.  The  palace  of 
the  Podesta,  now  the  hotel  of  "  Le  Due  Torri,"  occupies  the 
south  side  of  the  piazza  in  which  the  church  of  S.  Anastasia 
stands.  This  noble  church,  one  of  the  finest  of  its  kind  in 
Italy,  was  begun  in  1260,  and  was  not  completed  for  nearly 
a  century — indeed  the  west  front  was  never  finished.  But 
according  to  custom,  the  east  end  of  a  church,  consisting  of 
the  choir  and  its  adjacent  parts,  was  constructed  first, 
so  that  divine  service  could  be  performed  as  soon  as  possible. 
This  is  the  history  of  all  the  large  mediaeval  churches,  and 
the  early  date  of  some  of  the  monuments  in  the  Felligrini 
Chapel  show  that  this  part  was  erected  with  the  earlier 
portions  of  the  church.  Thus  then,  as  far  as  dates  are  con- 
cerned, there  is  nothing  to  prevent  this  portrait  from  being 
contemporary,  and  possibly  even  by  Giotto,  or  painted  under 
his  direction. 

It  must  also  be  recollected  that  one  of  Dante's  sons 
settled  in  Verona ;  and  the  family  of  Alighieri  have  (as  I 
understood  from  tbe  Sacristan)  still  descendants  in  that 
city.     So  that  there  are  many  reasons  for  the  possibility 
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of  finding  here  an  early  personal  memorial  at  least,  eren 
if  not  quite  of  a  contemporary  character.  The  evidence 
must,  however,  be  in  the  portrait  itself,  which  quite  beans 
out  the  description  of  him  given  by  Boccaccio,  and  is  also 
in  accord  with  the  fresco  now  remaining  in  the  Bargello  at 
Florence.  Like  the  latter,  it  is  a  profile ;  so  also  is  that 
at  Padua,  to  which  I  have  before  alluded. 

Boccaccio  says  : — "  His  face  was  long,  an  aquiline  nose, 
eyes  rather  large  than  small,  the  jaws  large,  and  the  under 
lip  rather  advanced  beyond  that  above.  His  colouv  brown  ; 
hair  and  beard  thick,  black  and  crisp.  His  countenance  always 
melancholy  and  thoughtful.  By  which  circumstance  it 
happened  one  day,  at  Verona — the  fame  of  big  works  being 
already  divulged  throughout  the  city,  and  chiefly  that  part 
intitled  '  Inferno,'  and  he  being  well  known  by  many  men 
and  women,  passing  before  a  door  where  many  ladies  were 
seated,  one  of  them  softly — but  not  so  much  so  but  by  him 
and  those  that  were  with  him  it  was  heard — said  to  the 
others ;  *  Do  you  see  him  that  goes  to  hell  and  returns 
when  he  pleases,  and  here,  above,  tells  us  news  of  those 
that  are  below  I'  To  which  one  answered  simply, — 'In- 
deed you  say  truly  :  see  you  not  how  criap  his  beard  is,  and 
his  colour  brown,  with  the  heat  and  smoke  that  is  down 
there]'  Which  words  hearing  spoken  behind  him,  and 
knowing  that  they  came  out  of  pure  belief  of  the  women, 
pleased  him  ;  and,  as  if  content  that  they  should  remain  in 
that  opinion,  sighing  a  little,  he  passed  on." 

Now,  the  portrait  in  the  Bargello  was  painted  in  1290, 
when  Dante  was  twenty-five  years  old,  and  about  the  time 
of  the  death  of  Beatrice  Portinari,  his  early  love.  But  this 
could  not  be  taken — if  by  Giotto — before  1317,  when  he 
was  fiily-two,  and,  although  it  has  a  great  agreement  with 
the  other,  it  possesses  just  those  differences  which  age  gives. 
The  delicate  outlines  of  youth  are  no  longer  there  ;  but  the 
same  general  character  is  preserved  :  and,  as  regards  the 
accessories  of  costume,  it  accords  with  that  he  is  said  to 
have  worn,  and  with  that  exhibited  in  the  portrait  at  the 
Bargello. 

Whether,  however,  the  portrait  ia  by  Giotto,  or  by  one  of 
bis  scholars,  there  can  be  very  little  doubt  but  that  it  repre- 
sents the  great  Tuscan  poet,  and  that  it  wag  probably  con- 
temporary.   It  makes  thus  the  third  extant,  all  of  which 
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were  painted  at  different  periods  of  his  life ;  that  at  Padua 
being  probably  of  about  the  middle  time,  betireen  the  two 
others.  I  must  here  add,  that  mj  sketch  was  hasty,  and 
does  not  do  justice  to  the  onf|;in^  work.  It  may  suffice, 
howeTer,  to  invite  atteution  to  so  interesting  a  memorial  of 
the  poet,  and  relic  of  early  art. 

The  portraits  of  Dante  are  many ;  but  with  the  excepflon 
of  the  above  mentioned,  by  Giotto,  they  were  painted  after  his 
death.  Andrea  Casta^o  painted  his  portrait  in  the  house 
of  the  Carducci,  afterwards  that  of  the  Pandolfini.  Lorenzo, 
a  Camaldolese  monk,  and  the  scholar  of  Taddeo  Gaddi, 
painted  the  portrait  of  Dante,  as  well  as  that  of  Petrarch,  in 
the  Chapel  of  the  Ardinghelli,  within  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  about  1370.  These  were  at  Florence.  Raffaele 
lias  introduced  Dante  into  "  The  Dispute  of  the  Sacrament." 
There  is  a  portrait  by  Giovanni  Bellini,  in  the  Public  Library 
at  Verona.  One,  of  the  fifteenth  century,  exists  in  a  MS.  of 
the  '"Diviirn  Commedia,"  by  one  Niccolo  Claricini,  an  advocate 
of  Cividale,  in  Friuli, —  in  the  Clericini  Library  of  which  town 
it  is  Btill  preserved.  It  is  said  to  differ  from  other  authori- 
ties. There  are  also  others,  but  which  do  not  call  for 
particular  record. 
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LEASE  OF  A  FISH-POOL  AT  LAPWORTH,  WABWICKSHIRB. 
3  EDWARD  IIL    i.D.  1829. 

Commtmiaited  by  JOSEPH  BURTT,  Btq.,  AuUBnt-KMiwref  tb*  PubHs  B«cadi. 

The  folloving  doonment  U  dariTed  from  the  miscellaneouB  stores  of 
the  Publio  Record  Office,  formerly  in  the  Chapter  House  of  WestmiiiBter. 
Into  that  building— now  rising  afresh,  as  it  were,  from  the  dust  and 
neglect  of  by-gone  years — were  drafted  the  contents  of  the  Royal  Treft- 
suiy  in  the  reign  of  James  L  An  important  portion  of  those  contents 
were  the  title-deeds  of  property  scattered  all  over  the  country  which  had 
at  any  time  come  into  the  bands  of  the  Crown,  by  purchase,  exchange, 
escheat,  or  forfeiture.  The  exact  action  of  the  Crown  in  respect  of  some 
of  the  lands  to  which  many  such  documents  refer,  is  not  now-a-days  quite 
apparent — the  lapse  of  time  having  probably  broken  some  of  the  links 
in  the  chain  of  evidence.  And  a  distribution  of  many  of  those  deeds 
under  a  county  arrangement,  many  years  ago,  has  contributed  m'ich  to 
the  difficulty  of  traciug  the  transactions  by  which  thay  found  place 
among  the  evidences  of  the  Crown — while  it  has  iaoililuLod  their  appli- 
cation to  topographical  purposes.  Among  the  private  deeds  relating  to 
the  county  of  Warwick,  are  many  concerning  the  &mily  of  Bissbopesdon, 
who  are  not  known  to  have  done  anything  to  bnve  brought  their 
title-deeds  into  the  Royal  Treasury,  unless  it  may  have  been  on  account 
of  the  office  which  it  will  be  seen  one  of  them  hold.  Very  little,  how- 
ever, is  known  of  the  family.  It  appears,  from  Dugdale,  that  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  IL,  Henry  de  Brandeston  conveyed  the  manor  of  Idip- 
worth  to  Sir  John  de  Bisahopesdon.  The  documents  formerly  in  the 
Royal  Treasury  relate  chiefly  to  the  Manor  of  Lapworth,  in  conneotjon 
witii  this  Sir  John  do  Bissbopesdon.  Some  yoars  ^^  I  brought  to  the 
notice  of  my  friend,  Mr.  T.  Hudson  Turner,  a  contract  for  the  building 
of  the  manor-house  of  Lapworth,  between  Sir  John  de  Bissbopesdon  and 
two  masons,  in  the  year  1314.  Mr.  Turner  at  once  saw  the  importance 
of  the  document  as  an  illustration  of  the  domestio  architecture  of  the 
country.  He  printed  it  entire,  and  minutely  described  and  commented 
upon  the  structure  covenanted  to  be  erected  by  virtue  of  its  provisions. 
These  comments  will  be  found  at  pp.  5—8  of  the  second  volume  of 
"  Domestic  Architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages."  In  the  same  small  parcel 
of  deeds  is  tho  document  now  brought  to  notice.  It  is  an  Indenture, 
settmg  out  the  conditions  of  a  letting  of  the  fishery  at  Lapworth,  from 
the  12th  of  March,  1329,  to  the  morrow  of  the  close  of  Easter  in  the 
same  year,  the  Slst  April,  a  period  of  seven  weeks,  to  the  following 
effect:— 

"  Indenture  witnessing  the  corenants  between  Sir  John  de  Bisshopes- 
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don  of  tlie  one  part,  and  Joha  de  Peeham  of  Kovluntoa  and  Willmm  de 
Charindon  of  the  oUier  part. 

"  The  Baid  Sir  John  has  granted  and  sold  to  the  said  John  and  Wniiam 
all  the  (Uhing  in  his  great  fish-pool  of  Lapworth  from  the  feast  of  SL 
Gregory  (Uaroh  12)  in  the  third  year  of  King  Edward  111.  to  the  motrov 
of  tiie  Close  of  Kaster  following,  without  an;  breach  being  made  in  the 
bonks  of  the  said  pool,  for  20  marks  Bterling,  of  which  half  is  to  be  paid 
on  the  Sunday  after  St.  Ambrose  (April  4)  and  the  remainder  on  Friday  in 
Easter  week.  Heserving  to  the  said  Sir  John  four  oouples  of  pike,  bream 
and  tench, — two  of  the  best,  and  two  of  the  second  [size]  of  each, — and 
two  dozen  couples  of  peroh  and  roach — half  of  the  best,  and  half  of  the 
second  [siie]  for  the  stock  of  the  said  fish-pool.  And  saving  also  to  the  said 
Sir  John  daily  one  pike  or  great  pikerel  and  a  bream,  one  great  eel  and 
four  small  ones  and  one  dozen  of  perch  and  roach  for  his  table,  to  the 
■aid  Morrow  of  the  Close  of  Easter.  And  saving  to  the  said  Sir  John  all 
the  pikerels  not  above  13  inches  and  all  bream  under  7,  all  tench  under 
6,  and  peroh  and  roach  under  3  inches,  which  shall  remain  for  the  stock 
of  the  said  fish-pool.  And  the  snid  John  and  William  grant  to  Sir  John 
that  he  may  have  one  of  his  men  to  survey  the  fishery  and  the  take  and 
sale  of  the  fish,  and  to  keep  the  money  received  for  the  same — which 
money  shall  be  put  into  a  box  under  their  seals  until  the  said  Sir  John 
shall  bo  paid  the  money  aforesaid.  And  if  it  happen  (which  God  forbid) 
that  they  do  not  receive  profit  enough,  Sir  John  will  release  them  a  mark 
of  the  sum  agreed  on.  And  if  the  said  John  and  William  keep  the 
covenants  of  this  Indenture  their  bond  for  .£40,  in  the  keeping  of  tho 
said  Sir  John,  shall  be  void — if  not,  it  shall  be  of  full  force." 

The  term  of  this  lease  includes  nearly  the  whole  of  the  period  of  Lent, 
Ash-Wednesday  being  in  that  year  on  March  8,  which  will  account  for  the 
careful  reservation  of  fish  for  the  table  of  the  knight  It  is  remarkable 
how  much  attention  was  given  in  mediieval  times  to  fresh-water  fish. 
Besides  its  being  greatly  in  request  for  the  table  on  days  when  flesh  diet 
was  forbidden,  it  is  evident  from  old  household  accounts  and  bilb  of  fare 
that  fish  formed  a  large  item  in  the  daily  dietary  ;  and  we  have  lists  of 
the  provision  for  the  table  in  royal  and  other  houBeholds  that  present  a 
Tery  largo  amount  and  variety  of  fish  as  every-day  fare.  In  an  early 
volume  of  the  Archseologia  there  is  a  long  Breviate  for  the  provision  of 
a  nobleman's  table,  giving  the  quuntitiea  of  fish  for  each  day. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  fresh  sea-fish  was  very  great.  Salt  fish  was 
the  best  alternative.  And  across  East  Anglia  there  was  a  straight  cnt, 
called  the  Feddar's  Way,  along  which  the  itinerant  fishmongers  carried 
their  supplies  in  pedg  or  panniers,  probably  frx>m  Lynn  to  the  pt^nlons 
districts  of  Norfolk  and  SufiV>lk.l 

The  due  consideration  of  this  document,  which  may  not  be  an  unwel- 
come contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  medisBval  domestic  economy, 
presents  some  difBoulties  when  wo  come  to  trace  the  history  of  the  Manor 
of  Lapworth,  and  its  pnasessors.  The  parish  of  Lapworth,  in  Warwick- 
shire, is  situated  about  four  miles  to  the  north  of  Henley  in  Arden,  and 
nearly  nine  to  the  north-west  of  Warwick,  on  the  road  from  that  town 
towards  Birmingham.  This  district  of  the  county  was  anciently  watered 
by  various  tributaries  of  the  Avon,  that  now  serve  to  feed  the  important 

'  Prompt.  FsTTQlonun,  p.  88&;  i.  v.  Peddire. 
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liueB  of  canal  traffic  which  meet  the  Avon  at  Warwiuk  and  at  Stratfoid. 
According  to  Dugdale,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  (anno  11=a.d.  1336 
— 37),  Sir  John  de  Biashopeedon  granted  a  lease  of  the  manor  to  Hugh 
de  Brandestou  for  forty  jeaxa.  The  contract  for  budding  the  manorial 
hall,  which  I  have  abrad;  adverted  to,  in  1314,  and  this  lease  of  the  fish- 
pool  in  1339,  would  seem  to  show  a  residence  by  the  BiashupeBdon  family 
upon  the  property  nearly  up  to  the  time  of  the  lease  of  the  manor.  My 
attempts  to  clear  up  this  little  history  have  been  much  aided  by  our 
obliging  friend,  Mr.  M.  Holbeche  Bloxam,  F.S.A.,  whose  minute  investiga- 
tions of  all  ancient  evidences  connected  with  the  history  of  his  county  are 
so  well  known.  Henry  Pipard  held  the  manor  of  Lapworth  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  111.,  and  left  issue  two  daughters,  co-heiresseH,  by  one  of  whom 
a  moiety  of  the  manor  came  to  the  family  of  Bisshopesdon.  The  further 
history  of  the  manor  may  be  left  for  the  future  consideration  of  those 
interested  in  Warwickshire  genealogies;  my  immediate  purpose  being 
simply  to  plaoe  before  our  readers  a  document  of  somewhat  peculiar 
character  and  interest  By  an  entry  upon  the  Patent  Eoll,  32  Edw.  III., 
it  appears  that  John  de  Bisshopesdon  was  appointed  to  the  important 
office  (not  however  regarded  so  highly  then  as  in  modem  times)  of  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Royal  Exchequer  ;  and  to  that  ciroumstanoe  it  may  be  due 
that  the  private  muniments  of  the  family  are  found  among  those  of  his 
royal  master. 

The  fish-pool  of  Lapworth  formerly,  as  we  leam  from  the  subjoined 
document,  of  conuderable  extent  and  importance,  appears  to  have  beeD 
situated,  as  represented  in  Beightoc's  Map  of  Warwickshire,  from  a 
Survey  made  in  1735,  between  Lapworth  Hall  and  the  churdi  of  the 
parish  of  that  name.  In  Sharp's  Map  of  the  County,  from  a  Survey 
made  between  1787  and  1789,  the  pool  of  Lapworth  does  not  appear. 
Mr.  Bloxam  sug^sts  that  it  had  been  drained  in  the  cutting  of  the 
Stratford  Canal,  in  the  last  century.  This  is  exceedingly  probable,  since 
the  canal,  as  laid  down  by  Sharp,  would  pass  through  the  pool  at  Lap- 
worth,  or  veiy  near  to  it. 

Cest  endenture  fesmoyne  les  covenauns  fetz  entre  monsieur  Johan  de 
Bisschopesdon  de  une  parte,  et  Johan  de  Pesham  de  Bowhinton  et 
William  de  Charindon  de  autre  parte.  Ceo  est  asaver  que  le  dyt  Sir 
Johan  ad  grantez  et  venduz  a  lez  ditz  Johan  et  William  tote  le  peschen 
de  son  graunt  viver  de  Lappeworthe  a  pescher  et  a  prendre  de  la  feste 
Seint  Gregore  en  Ian  du  regne  le  Roy  Edward  tyerz  apres  le  conqueste 
tyr^  taunqe  a  lendemayn  de  la  Cluse  Pasche  prochiun  ensuaunt,  aaune 
nule  breuBure  fure  sur  lestaunke,  pur  xx.  mars  desterlings,  a  paier  la  une 
moyte  le  dymaynge  prochtun  apres  la  feste  Seynt  Ambrose  prochain  apres 
la  confection  de  ceste  escrit,  et  lautre  moyte  le  Vendredy  en  la  simayne 
de  Pasche  prochain  ensuaunt  al  dyt  monsieur  Johan  on  a  ces  eieontours 
a  son  Maner  de  Lappeworth.  Sauve  al  dyt  sire  Johan  quartre  couples  de 
luz,  les  deuz  couples  dez  meylouts  et  les  deuz  del  secounde,  quartre 
couples  de  bremes,  lez  deus  couples  de  meilours  et  lez  autres  del  secound, 
quartre  couples  de  tenches,  les  deuz  couples  de  mey lours  et  lez  autres  del 
secound,  et  deuz  dozeings  de  couples  de  perches  et  de  roches,  dount  la 
one  moyte  dez  meylours  et  lez  autres  del  secound,  queux  demorrunt  pour 
lestor  del  dyt  viver.  Et  sauve  al  dyt  Sire  Johan  de  jour  en  jour  ^res 
que  le  viver  oomense  a  ooure  un  luz  on  groz  pykerel  et  une  breme,  un 
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gros  aoguyl,  et  quatre  meoea,  et  nae  dozeyne  de  perdtee  et  de  roobes 
pour  sa  Tjaunde,  taunqe  a  lendemajn  de  la  Gluae  Pasche  avaont  dyt. 
Et  B&uve  al  iyt  Sire  Johan  touz  lez  pikerela  qe  ne  passunt  xij.  pous, 
et  touz  le  bremes  que  ne  passunt  tIj.  pouz,  et  tenchea  que  ne  passunt  yj. 
pouz,  et  perches  et  roobes  que  ne  pasauut  iij.  poui,  queus  demorrunt  por 
lestor  del  dit  viver  cumme  avaunt  djt  eat.  £t  lez  djtea  Joban  et  William 
grauntent  a  Sire  Juban  que  il  eyt  un  homme  de  aeon  a  aourver  la  poacherie 
et  la  prise  de  pesaun  et  bi  vente,  et  deatre  gardeyn  de  les  denera  que  il  re- 
sceyrerunt  pour  le  dyt  peaaun,  queui  denera  serrunt  mya  en  une  bojate  de- 
BOUB  lur  aeals,  tanqe  le  dyt  Sire  Johan  seit  parpaie  et  a  resceyvere  leztor  pour 
le  dyt  viver,  cumme  est  avaant  dyt.  Et  si  avyne,  que  Den  defent,  que  il  ne- 
yotmt  pour  gayn  aoffisaunt,  cumme  porra  eetre  teysmoyne,  le  dyt  Sire  Johan 
relerra  j.  mark  dez  xx.  mara  avaunt  dyte,  Et  si  avyne  que  lea  diti  Johan 
et  Willbim  tygnent  lea  covenauna  avantdyta,  et  qe  fasent  la  paie  de  zx. 
mars  avantdytz  a  jour  avantdytz,  a  douace  lescript  de  xl.  liverea  que 
demoert  eu  la  garde  Sire  Joban,  seit  an  qui  mayns  qe  11  deveygnc,  seit 
pur  nul  tenuz  et  de  nul  forc&  Et  bU  defiiillont  ea  nul  des  poynz  avaunt 
dytea,  ou  de  la  paie  de  is.  mare  cumme  est  surdit  as  joura  avaunt  dytes, 
a  donee  le  dyt  esorit  de  xl  livers  en  le  quel  lez  dytz  Johan  et  WilliaoL 
sount  oblige  al  dyt  monaieur  Johan  estoyse  en  sa  force.  En  teemony- 
ance  de  qele  chose  lea  parties  entrechaunohablement  ouat  mys  lor  seeUs 
par  cea  teymoynes,  Thomas  de  Baddesleye,  Johan  de  Middelmor,  Robert 
de  Roudydie,  Bobert  le  Mareecbal,  Johan  de  la  Lee,  Heniy  le  Smyth, 
Johan  atte  Lone,  et  aliia. 

Two  amall  round  seals  attached,  chipped ;  eaoh  about 
f  of  an  Inch  acroes.  On  one  are  tiie  figures  of 
two  birds,  rudely  cut ;  the  figure  in  the  centre 
of  the  other  is  not  diatinguicdiable,  and  a  letter 
or  two  only  of  the  legends  are  rcadaUe. 
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institute. 

July  2, 1869. 

The  Lord  Talbot  dk  Malahidh,  F.S.A.,  Pmh.  R.I.A, 

President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Rev.  Gbbtillb  J.  Chbstbb  gave  some  aooount  of  the  implements 
of  Bhell  and  other  material  from  the  West  India  islands,  which  he  ex- 
hibited.   This  essay  will  be  given  in  a  aubaoquent  number  of  the  Journal. 

Major-Gen.  Lefbot,  R,A.,  referring  to  a  photograph  upon  the  table 
said,—"  I  have  the  pleasure  of  exhibiting  a  photograph  from  a  fresco 
painting  which  ia  to  be  seen  in  the  Convent  of  Lacceto,  near  Siena,  and 
for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  Director  of  the  Museum  of  Artilleiy 
at  Turin,  Captain  Angelo  Angelucci.  The  circumstance  which  renders 
this  fresco  remarkable  is,  that  we  have  represented  in  it  a  combat,  in 
which  hand-guns  (schioppC)  are  used  on  both  sides,  white  in  the  fore- 
ground a  bombard,  of  10  or  12  in.  calibre,  is  seen  directed  against  a 
castle.  The  reproduotion  of  this  remarkable  subject  bears  the  following 
title  i^-"  Fac  simile  redotto  al  terao  del  vero  di  un  Afireseo  depinto  da 
ignoto  Sinese,  nel  1343,  nel  Portico  della  chieae  del  gia  convento  di  Lac- 
ceto presso  Siena,  ed  esequito  da  Cteaare  Cantigaliia  RafFaello  Scordigli, 
nel  1664."  Captain  Angelucci  informs  me  that  the  artist  was  Paolo-di- 
Keri.  In  a  register  of  the  convent  that  has  been  preserved  there  are 
entriea  of  expenditure,  from  1317  to  1373,  in  the  building  and  deconu 
tions  of  the  church.  Amongst  these  occurs  the  payment,  in  June,  1313, 
to  Paolo,  who  painted  the  portico  at  his  own  risk,  16  lir.  12  b.  There 
is  no  other  portico  than  that  in  which  the  fresco  is  to  be  seen.  Before 
the  book  from  which  this  entry  is  cited  was  found,  the  painting  had 
passed  as  the  work  of  Ambrogio  Lorenzetti,  an  artist  who  was  contem- 
porary with  Paolo,  the  tradition  being  consistent  with  the  date  thus 
assigned.  That  date,  it  will  be  remembered,  ia  three  years  before  the 
battle  of  Cresy,  and  there  is,  I  believe,  no  other  known  representation  in 
paintings  or  illuminated  MSS.  of  any  description  of  artilleiy  before  the 
next  century.^  We  naturally,  therefore,  scrutinize  the  picture  narrowly 
to  find  internal  evidences  of  date,  and  for  several  reasons  they  appear 
inconusteut  with  that  assigned.     It  will  be  observed  that,  among  the 
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taaaj  knights  or  soldiers  in  the  ft«&co,  there  is  not  one  vho  appeals  to 
be  clad  in  chain  armour,  and  there  are  many  in  unmistakablj  plate 
armour.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  plate  armour  was  employed  in  Italy  in 
the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  oentuiy,  but  it  cannot  have  been  common, 
much  lees  uniTersal,  so  long  before  its  use  in  the  west  It  is,  moreover, 
remarkable  that  the  figure  of  a  soldier  shooting  with  a  gun  from  the  top 
of  a  tower  is  almost  exactly  like  a  cut  from  Valturius  de  re  Uilitan, 
1472,  reproduced  by  Lieut -Colonel  Jerris  White  Jervia'  There  the 
character  of  the  bombard  is  inconsistent  with  the  infancy  of  coiwtruotion. 
It  is  fully  4  ft  long,  and  of  a  fashion  identical  with  much  later  ex- 
amples, for  instance,  the  bombard  from  Bodiham  Castle,  Sussex,  now  at 
Woolwich,  and  engraved  in  Sir  Sibl»ld  Scott's  work,'  But  there  ia  with 
this  one  indication  of  extremely  early  date.  In  a  document  at  RaveDoa, 
of  the  year  1358,  there  occutb  an  entiy  of  the  price  paid,  "pro  nno  man- 
tegheto  causfi  aocendeudi  ignem  pro  laciendo  tnibere  bombardas."*  Ifan- 
tigheto  would  appear  to  be  a  sort  of  portable  grate,  such  as  plumbers  still 
use ;  and  here  we  have  it  in  the  still  ruder  form  of  a  fire  beside  the 
bombard. 

"  As  regards  the  artist  to  whom  the  frescoes  at  Lecceto  has  been  as- 
cribed, I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Cieorge  Scharf  that  his  paintings  at  that 
place  ai'e  noticed  in  the  History  of  Italian  Painting  by  Crowe  and  Caral- 
caselli,  and  mention  of  worka  occurs  between  1343  and  1382.°  Paolo 
appears  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  the  Lorensettl  The  frescoes  are  de- 
scribed as  being  merely  painted  in  "  chiaro  'souro."  At  firet  wght  of  the 
photograph,  Mr.  Scharf  observes  that  he  was  reminded  of  the  frescoes  in 
the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa,  dating  1372 — 1489.  In  these  the  armonr 
seems  to  be  made  up  partly  from  classic  examples  in  sculpture,  and 
partly  from  debuls  in  use  at  the  period.  The  large  round-topped  shield 
Been  in  the  photograph  is  common  in  the  earlier  1370  examples,  and  the 
ptcniga  or  taasets  hang  from  the  waist  of  most  of  the  soldiers.  These 
last,  and  some  other  details,  would  doubtless  appear  to  be  referable  to 
the  fifteenth  century,  according  to  examples  of  military  costume  in 
England ;  but  the  difference  of  period  at  which  innovatious  in  dress 
and  armour  were  adopted  in  different  countries  claims  very  careful 
consideration." 

The  noble  President  gave  a  discourse  "  On  Kegalithio  Antiquities  in 
Fi-ance  and  Spain."  His  interest  in  the  early  antiquities  of  Southeru 
Kurope  was  excited  a  few  years  ago  by  having  been  taken  to  see  some 
Druidical  remains  when  at  Pau.  They  consisted  of  two  circles  of  stones, 
one  of  which  was  moat  remarkable  from  the  veneration  with  which  it  was 
regarded.  It  was  on  a  shoulder  of  one  of  the  mountains,  surrounded  by 
noble  chestnut  trees,  the  stones  forming  it  were  small,  and  it  waa  called 
by  a  name  which  signified  "  spring  of  the  fairies,"  heoause  close  to  it 
rose  a  &vorite  stream  which  grew  into  a  river.  This  circle  was  almcet 
worshipped  by  tbe  peasants,  aod  the  waters  of  the  adjoining  spring  were 
considered  to  be  very  efBoacious  in  diseases.  About  a  mile  away  were  eight 
or  ten  small  urdee  of  similar  construction,  but  of  bad  repute,  being  fr«- 

»  Our  Engines  of  War,  1868,  p.  14.  •  Vol.  ii    p.   H7,      The    ftutiiaritin 

■  Hiatorj  of  the  Britiali  Army,  vfd.  ii.  quoted  are  ths  Letters  e  Docameuti 
p.  S16.  ^ete  of  Dellft  Valto  uul  MjImmm. 
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quented  by  lovp-garoux  and  evil  epints.  A  fine  cromlech  cloee  \>y  had  been 
accidentally  revealed  by  robbera  about  fifty  yean  aga  It  had  been  covered 
by  a  oaim  or  heap  of  stones  ;  the  robbers  heard  that  there  was  probably 
a  treasure  concealed,  aad  in  seeking  for  it  they  laid  bare  the  cromlech. 

In  Spain  the  science  of  Archteology  was  not  in  a  backward  state  ;  all 
its  branches  were  well  followed  out,  numismatics  especially.  The  local 
museums  containing  archteoli^cal  objects  were,  however,  very  ranj — a 
"museo"  ordinarily  meaning  only  a  picture-gallety.  Spain  had  neglected 
her  opportunities,  but  was  now  eierting  herselt  There  were  many  good 
arohfeologists  in  the  country.  The  best  local  museum  was  that  of  Tar> 
ragona,  and  at  Madrid  there  were  many  very  curious  things.  Great 
interest  hod  been  excited  by  the  subject  of  pre-historic  antiquities,  and 
it  had  taken  great  hold  on  the  popular  mind  there  as  well  as  on  the 
educated.  Celts  of  bronie  are  of  common  occurrence  in  Spain,  also  pal- 
staves,  of  which  examples  occur  with  two  side-loops,  similar  in  that  re- 
spect to  the  Irish  speiMmen  in  his  own  possession,  and  which  he  (Lord 
Talbot)  had  the  pleasure,  in  1852,  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Institute. 
He  proceeded  to  describe  certain  rudely  sculptured  figures  of  animals  in 
granite,  and  of  great  antiquity,  still  to  be  seen  in  their  original  position, 
and  measuring  about  8  feet  in  he^ht.  They  are  known  as  "  toros  di 
Gizandos,"  or  "  orsos  "  (bears).  Near  Seville  be  had  examined  aucieut 
structures  resembling  the  so-called  "  Picts'  Houses"  of  North  Britain, 
also  the  remains  of  a  remarkable  sepulchral  chamber ;  tbe  constructioa 
is  of  dry  masonry,  without  any  use  of  mortar.  Tarnaeo,  the  modem 
Tarragona,  presents  features  of  very  great  interest  :  it  is  situated  on  a 
high  hill,  the  walls  are  of  polygonal  structure,  their  base  probably  of 
very  early  date.  In  tbe  centre  of  the  town  there  is  a  Roman  circus, 
havii^  underneath  it  a  well  with  masonry  considered  to  be  of  Iberian 
eharacter.  The  Bomans  constructed  an  aqueduct  for  the  supply  of  the 
city,*  but  during  the  ^^  by  the  French  under  Marshal  Suchet,  in  18II, 
the  aqueduct  having  been  out  off,  the  inhabitants  bethought  them  of  the 
ancient  well,  which  proved  to  be  full  of  excellent  water. 

The  ancient  remains  in  Andalusia  had  been  specially  described  in  a 
valuable  work  by  Signor  de  Gongora.  About  twenty  years  since  the 
extraordinary  cavern  known  as  "  The  Cave  of  the  Bats  "  was  disoovered. 
"Within  it,  as  it  has  been  affirmed,  were  found  twenty  or  thirty  human 
bodies,  with  their  garments,  arms,  and  implements  of  the  Stone  Period, 
all,  even  a  basket,  in  good  preservation.  A  crown  was  also  here  brought 
to  light  There  are  sevend  dolmens  in  Spain,  Lord  Talbot  observed,  in- 
scribed with  characters  that,  as  the  learned  assert,  are  neither  Punic  nor 
Iberian. 

The  Rev.  Qretillb  J.  Chester  alluded  to  the  supposition  that  the 
" ToTot"  may  have  been  land-marks.  He  suggested  that  the  earliest 
portions  of  ^e  highly  curious  walls  of  Tarragona  are  possibly  the  work 
of  the  Pbcenicians,  who  had  a  maritime  settlement  there  ctdled  "Tar- 
chon."     Tbe  masonry  may  be  described  aa  Cyclopean. 

Mr.  OoTAVius  MoBOAN,  M.P.,  expressed  bis  high  sense  of  the  value 
and  interest  of  tbe  information  witb  which  they  had  been  favored  by 
tbe  noble  President.    It  had  beeu  sometimes  asserted,  even  by  good 
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autborities,  that  Spaia  posaetisea,  with  the  exception  of  its  an^itectora] 
monuments,  comparatively  few  objects  of  archsological  importanoe^ 
especially  of  the  pre-hiatoric  and  earlier  periods.  Oa  behalf  of  the 
Soi3iety  he  was  desirous  to  express  to  Lord  Talbot  their  most  heartj 
acknowledgments  of  his  kindness  in  bringing  before  the  lostitnte  the 
firet-fruits  of  his  recent  explorations  in  southern  Evirope. 

Mr.  G.  BoHM  directed  notice  to  six  pictures  of  sacred  subjecU,  by 
Masacio  and  other  early  masters,  exhibited  by  him. 

Mr.  Oldpibld  gave  an  account  of  the  works  lately  nndertaken  in 
Westmineter  Abbey  for  repairing  and  cleaning  the  monuments  tJ 
Henry  VIL  and  his  Queen,  and  of  his  mother  the  Countess  of  Bich' 
mond ;  woriu  that  have  been  misundeistood  and  even  misrepresented. 
He  explained  that  a  small  and  carefully  selected  committee  had  decided 
\jpon  the  necessity  of  measures  being  taicen  to  arrest  dilapidation  of  the 
monuments  from  defects  of  structure,  and  on  their  being  cleaned  by 
some  innocuous  detei^nts.  Of  these  operations  he  gave  a  detailed  rd- 
port,  and  maintained  their  propriety  both  on  arcbeeological  and  artisUc 
grounds.  (On  this  very  interesting  subject  we  hope  shortly  to  be  &Tored 
with  a  somewhat  extended  memoir  by  Mr.  Oldfield.) 

The  Dean  of  Wbstminbtbs,  who  now  occupied  the  cbeur  in  conse- 
quence of  the  departure  of  Lord  Talbot,  thought  the  result  quite  justified 
the  operations  upon  the  tomb  of  Margaret  Beaufort.  Great  care  had 
been  taken,  and  many  beauties  in  a  fine  work  of  art  had  been  displayed, 
for  the  first  time,  to  the  present  generation.  It  was  consoling  to  hare 
the  support  of  Her  Majesty's  Chief  CotomisMoner  of  Public  Works  and 
the  Committee  acting  with  him  to  share  the  responsibility  of  these 
proceedings. 

The  Very  Rot.  Caitom  Rock  gave  some  "  Observationa  on  Ecclesiastical 
Symbolism  etemplified  in  an  Orphrey  of  English  Needlework  lately  ex- 
hibited by  Miss  Maitland."  This  fine  piece  of  embroidery  is  full  of  most 
curious  symbolism,  from  beginning  to  end.  Canon  Rock's  dissertation 
on  this  remarkable  and  early  speoimen  of  needlework  will  be  given  in  a 
future  volume. 

flnttquUlut  atOr  tSBotU  of  9rt  CfyattOt. 

By  the  Rev.  Grkvillk  J,  Chestbr. — A  collection  of  ancient  stone  and 
shell  implements,  &c.,  from  the  West  Indies  ;  a  small  painting  (on  copper) 
of  the  Crucifixion,  from  Florence  ;  and  a  small  bronze  bust  of  Faustina 
the  Elder  as  Juno,  of  the  Roman  period,  found  at  Milan ;  Anglo-Saxon 
sword  discovered,  with  silver  coins,  at  Reepham,  Norfolk. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  Fuller  Russell,  F.S.A. — Two  paintings.  1.  The 
Coronation  of  the  Blessed  Viigin,  who  is  attended  by  ^teen  angels.  A 
picture  in  tempera  or  panel,  painted  by  Taddeo  Gaddi.  This  work  was 
exhibited  at  Manchester  in  1857,and  is  alluded  to  by  Mr,  George  Scbar^ 
F.S.A.,  as  "  showing  in  the  features  and  costume  of  the  Virgin  the  type 
of  Giotto,  only  with  a  much  greater  amount  of  finish  and  delicacy." 
(Handbook  to  the  Paintings  by  Ancient  Masters  in  the  Art  Treasures 
Exhibition,  p.  12.)— 2.  The  Blessed  Virgin  holding  the  Infent,  clothed, 
on  her  lap.  Two  angels  hold  a  crown  over  her  head,  and  an  angel,  in 
adoration,  floats  on  each  side  of  her  and  the  divine  diild,  who  ia  in  the 
act  of  benediction.    A  small  picture  in  tempera  or  panel,  punted  by 
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Taddeo  di  Bortola  This  puuting  U  praised  b;  Professor  Waagen,  as 
"  posBesaing  all  the  charm  of  the  master."  (Treaaures  of  Art  in  Great 
Britain,  toL  ii.  p.  462.)   It  was  formerly  in  the  ooUeotioa  of  Mr.  Dairsoa 

By  Mr.  H,  B.  Mackeson  of  Hythe. — A  Chinese  seal,  of  red  steatite, 
found  a  few  months  since  in  digging  in  a  cottage  garden  at  Hythe.  It 
is  much  larger  than  the  nell-known  type  of  Chinese  seak  found  in  con- 
eiderable  numbers  in  Ireland,  the  impress  measuring  an  inch  in  each 
direction.  Only  one  specimen  of  such  seals  of  porcelain  had  hitherto 
been  found  in  England,  and  it  is  singular  that  it  was  found  in  Cornwall, 
a  country  with  which,  in  early  times,  the  Irish  had  much  intercourse. 
(Arch.  Jour.  voL  vii.  p,  403.)  Doubtless  the  example  found  at  Hythe, 
which  is  of  later  date  than  the  porcelain  seals  found  in  Ireland,  is  a 
genuine  relic  of  mediteval  ti-ading  between  that  ancient  Cinque  Port 
and  the  east  (See  in  Arch.  Jour.  toI.  rii.  p.  407,  a  review  of  Mr. 
Getty's  "  Notices  of  Chinese  Seals  found  in  Ireland  "  and  a  discussion  of 
the  curious  problem  iuTolved  in  the  discovery  of  those  objects  in  that 
country.) 

By  &btj or- General  Lbphot,  K.A. — A  photograph  of  a  fresco  in  the 
convent  of  Lacceto,  near  Vienna,  eiecntfid  in  1343  by  Paolo-di-Neri,  and 
presenting  some  details  of  remarkable  interest,  as  showing  the  use  of 
hand-guns  and  ELrtillery  at  that  early  period.  This  photograph  had  been 
lately  received  from  Captain  Angelo  Angetuctn,  director  of  the  Museum 
of  Artillery  at  Turin.  Also  a  copy  of  the  first  volume  of  a  valuable  work 
on  Military  Antiquities  by  that  distinguished  officer,  who  had  devoted 
much  attention  to  the  origin  and  progressive  improvements  in  artillery 
and  other  subjects  of  curious  research.  His  "  Monumenti  Inediti"  in 
course  of  publication  will  comprise  much  valuable  information  firom 
sources  in  Italy  hitherto  unexplored. 

By  Mrs.  Albxandbb  Kbr. — Eleven  photographs;  scenes  of  spedai 
interest  in  various  cities  of  Germany. 

By  Mr.  John  Hbndbhson,  F.S.A.— A  sories  of  plates  of  the  rare  Bho- 
dian  wara  This  faience  was  probably  made  at  Lindus  or  Lindo  in  the 
island  of  Rhodes,  about  the  end  of  the  riiteenth  century  or  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth.  A  jug  of  this  choice  ware,  in  possession  of  Mr. 
Sambrook,  has  on  the  silver  mounting  the  hall-mark  of  the  year  1596, 
There  is  also  in  the  china-closet  at  Ham  House  a  jug  with  a  hall-mark 
of  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  the  Uus^e  C^ramique  at  Sevres 
also  there  is  a  painted  copy  of  a  Rhodian  plate  with  the  date,  about  1610. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  Venetian.  Mr.  Heuderson  has  a  similar  plate,  but 
without  date.  The  designs  or  decorations  of  this  ware  are  in  Pereian 
taste,  and  may  have  been  executed  by  Persian  artists.  Amongst  the 
specimens  exhibited  there  were  some  dove-colored  and  faun  colored  plates, 
which  are  regarded  as  of  somewhat  unusual  occurrence.  The  red  color 
iised  in  the  ornamentation  is,  on  the  Rhodian  ware,  embossed,  distin- 
guishing it,  in  this  particular,  from  other  oriental  pottery. 
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ANNUAL  MEETING  AT  BURY  ST.  EDMUNDS,  1869. 
Jul;  20  to  27. 

The  Annual  Meeting  pf  the  loBtitnte  was  uDdertaken  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Moat  Nobla  the  Mo^^uis  of  Bnstol,  with  the  oordi&t 
encouragement  of  the  Suffolk  Archteologioftl  Society  xmdOT  the  dis- 
tinguished guidance  of  the  Ven.  Lord  Arthur  Hervey,  ita  Preddent, 
and  the  most  friendly  oo-operation  of  the  Mayor  tuid  Corporation.  It 
happened  very  unfortuaat«ly  that  the  condition  of  political  offers  was 
such  that  on  the  opening  day  of  the  Meeting  no  Peer  of  Parliament 
oould  well  be  absent  from  bis  post  in  the  House  of  Lorda  It  vas  a 
most  anxious  time  for  all  interested  in  the  Meeting  of  the  Institute,  and 
as  the  hour  for  commencing  proceedingB  approached,  it  became  certtun 
that  neither  the  Pre^dent  of  the  Meeting  nor  the  President  nf  the 
Institute  would  be  able  to  attend.  A  most  friendly  feeling,  however, 
existed  in  all  quarters  to  do  the  best  under  all  the  circumstances,  and 
Iiord  John  Herrey  most  kindly  undertaking  to  act  for  his  brother,  the 
Marquis  of  Bristol,  Mr.  Charles  Tucker,  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  In- 
Btituto  and  Director  of  the  Museum,  officiated  for  Lord  Talbot,  the 
President  of  the  Institute.  The  Mayor  and  municipal  authorities 
in  their  official  robes,  &a.,  assembled  in  the  librory  to  give  a  reception 
to  Lord  John  Hervey,  representing  the  noble  Chairman  of  the  Meeting, 
and  the  Ven.  and  Right  Rev.  Lord  Arthur  Hervey,  President  of  the 
Suffolk  Institute  of  ArchBeoI<^ ;  and,  being  accompuiied  by  some  of 
the  leading  members  of  the  Institute,  they  entered  the  Town-hall. 

Mr,  TncKKB,  having  explained  that  the  absence  of  Lord  Talbot  de 
Malahide  was  owing  to  his  presence  being  required  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  expressed  the  pleasure  felt  by  the  lustitute  in  visituigthe  ancient 
town  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and  hoped  that  their  endeaTOurs  to  illnatnte 
the  science  of  Archeeology  would  contribute  to  the  interest  and  informa- 
tion of  their  hearers. 

The  Mayor  (Geoige  Thompson,  Esq.)  then  called  upon  the  Town 
Clerk  to  r^d  the  Address  which  had  bran  voted  to  the  Institute. 

"To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Royal  Arch£eol(%ical 
Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

"  We,  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Burgesses  of  the  Borough  of  Bury  St, 
Edmunds,  b^  to  offer  yon  our  cordial  welcome  to  this  oar  ancient 
Borough. 

"  The  old  town  of  St  Edmunds  Bury  possesses  many  objects  of  deep 
interest  to  the  archaologist.  When  we  walk  through  our  beautiful 
Botanic  Gardens  and  look  upon  the  ruins  still  remaining,  they  tell  of  a 
state  of  past  grandeur  which  awakens  deep  interest  in  the  minds  of  all 
who  know  something  and  woiild  know  more  of  what  for  centuries  made 
this  town  &mous. 

"  One  event  of  surpassing  interest  occurred  here,  of  interest  not  only 
to  the  archseolc^ist,  but  to  every  man  and  for  all  time.  It  was  at  St. 
Edmund's  altar  that  the  barons  swore  they  would  obtain  from  King  John 
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the  ratification  of  Magna  Charta,  a  charter  which  became  and  for  more 
than  six  centuries  has  remained  the  bulwark  of  England's  liberties,  and 
has  resulted  in  England's  greatness. 

,  "  It  is  impossible  to  leave  this  subject  without  some  of  the  feeling 
which  inspired  the  late  learned  Head-Mafiter  of  our  Bary  School,  when 
be  wrote  the  beautiful  lines  foUowing  : — 


■  hkTS  pomed  away ; 
Palace  and  Abbey  moulder  in  deo&; ; 
Cold  Death  enEphroada  th«  leomad  and  dia  bnve, — 

Laogton,  Fitc- Walter,  alumber  in  the  grave : 
Bui  still  ws  rMd,  in  deathlMB  reoorda,  how 
Tbs  high-eoul'd  priwt  oonfinaed  the  baroiu'  TOW, 
And  Freedom,  untargetful,  atill  recitea 
Thia  Moond  birthplace  of  our  native  righta. 

"  The  town  poesesses  many  other  objects  of  interest  which  will  not 
escape  the  vigilance  of  the  members  of  your  Institute.  The  surrounding 
country  abounds  in  objects  deeply  interesting  and  worthy  of  yonr  atten- 
tion, and  will  probably  occupy  it  to  the  latest  hour  you  have  at  your 
disposal. 

"  We  highly  appreciate  the  value  of  the  investigations  of  the  Institute, 
and  we  hope  and  believe  that  the  result  of  your  present  visit  will  add  to 
the  valuable  and  interesting  fund  of  information  already  obtained,  and 
at  the  same  time  be  attended  with  pleasure  to  the  membere  we  now  have 
the  honour  to  welcome  amongst  us. 

"(Signed)        Oeorqh  Thompson, 

"  Bury  St  Edmunds,  Mayor." 

June  20, 1869." 

The  Mayor,  on  his  own  behalf  and  that  of  the  town  and  Corporation, 
gave  the  Institute  a  most  cordial  welcome. 

Mr.  TccKBR,  having  warmly  responded  to  the  Address  of  the  Corpo- 
ration and  the  welcome  of  the  Mayor,  called  upon  Lord  John  Hervey  to 
occupy  the  chair  as  President  of  the  Meeting  in  the  place  of  the  Marquis 
of  Bristol,  who,  like  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide,  was  detained  in  town  by 
his  parliamentary  duties. 

Lord  John  Ubrvet,  on  occupying  the  chair,  sajd  that,  in  doing  so, 
he  cotild  only  conjecture  what  bis  brother's  wishes  would  be  in  such  a 
portion,  and  be  would  do  his  best  to  cany  them  out.  He  knew  that 
it  would  have  been  a  great  pleasure  to  bis  brother  to  have  been  able 
to  preside  at  that  Meeting,  and  nothing  but  the  most  pressing  necessity 
prevented  his  attendance.  Me  thought  no  one  would  consider  his 
brother  had  any  right  to  be  away  from  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords 
at  such  an  important  crisis.  In  regard  to  the  Meeting  of  the  Institute, 
although,  like  many  present,  be  had  no  special  knowledge  of  the  in- 
teresting science  of  archteology,  he  felt  sure  hfl  could  completely  recog- 
nise its  importance,  and  he  was  most  glad  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the 
wishes  of  the  Society  as  far  as  he  was  able  to  do  so.  In  his  brother's 
name  he  felt  sure  that  he  might  offer  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  Institute 
on  the  part  of  the  county  of  Suffolk,  and  he  knew  he  was  speaking  on 
behalf  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bnry,  when  he  said  they  were  extremely 

VOL.  xxvL  3  a 
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gratified  to  reoeive  the  visit  of  the  lofltitute,  and  they  would  do  all  they 
oould  to  make  that  vieit  as  pleasant  and  instructive  aa  ponJble. 

The  Ven.  Lord  Arthitr  Hervbt,  in  the  name  of  the  Suffolk  Iiistitute 
of  Archeeology,  was  privileged  to  offer  a  moat  hearty  welcome  to  the 
Royal  Archseological  Institute,  and,  taking  a  purely  archcBologioa]  stand- 
point, was  cordially  glad  to  see  them  amongst  the  sonth  folk  of  the  East 
Anglian  tribe.  In  archteoli^u,  as  in  other  sciences,  they  must  obtain  a 
great  knowledge  of  details,  and  therefore  he  oould  not  but  hope  that  the 
visit  of  the  Institute  among  them  would  excite  in  many  a  desire  to 
acquire  that  detailed  knowledge  without  which  no  a^ence  could  make 
any  real  progress.  He  hoped  that  those  who  had  come  among  them 
would  not  be  disappointed  at  what  they  saw  in  that  borough  and  iu  the 
county,  of  which  it  was  the  twin  capital 

Mr.  J.  J.  Bbvan  heartily  seconded  the  greeting  of  the  PreBident  of  the 
Suffolk  Institute  of  Archaeology.  No  bond  united  people  more  than  the 
bond  of  a  common  pursuit,  and  this  was  especially  the  case  as  r^arded 
the  pursuit  of  ArchsBology,  oa  it  was  not  given  to  every  one  to  r^d  the 
past  in  stones. 

The  Rev,  J.  R.  Green  acknowledged  the  welcome  of  the  Suffolk  In- 
stitute on  behalf  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute. 
It  was  this  sympathy  on  the  part  of  local  institutions  which  gave  so 
much  support  and  aid  to  the  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
it  was  by  meetings  like  the  present  that  they  could  test  by  the  light  of 
local  facts  the  theories  which  had  been  set  up.  All  must  look  with 
absorbing  interest  upon  the'  spot  in  Bury  St  Edmunds  where  the  barons 
met  and  agreed  to  insist  upon  the  ratification  of  the  Great  Charter  of 
our  liberties,  and  upon  the  grand  monastic  establishment  whose  ruins 
they  would  shortly  visit,  as  illustrating  most  fully  the  religious  feeling 
of  early  times,  the  pohtiool  importance  of  those  institutions,  and  the 
struggles  that  so  often  occurred  between  them  and  the  rising  munici- 
palities of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  history  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds  pre- 
sented a  very  remarkable  example  of  those  stru^les,  as  he  hoped  to  be 
permitted  to  tell  them. 

The  Rev.  F.  R.  Chapman,  Vicar  of  St.  Jamec^,  Bury,  said  it  was  entrusted 
to  him,  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  of  the  neighbourhood,  to  express  the 
happinesa  with  which  they  welcomed  the  Institute  among  them.  He 
felt  that  they  ought  to  appear  rather  as  penitents,  as  having  been  en- 
tniBted  with  the  care  of  monuments  of  ancient  times,  and  as  not  having 
always  used  their  authority  sufficiently  for  their  protection.  He  would 
venture,  however,  to  promise  that  they  would  do  better  for  the  future, 
and  he  was  quite  sure  the  visit  of  the  Institute  would  contribute  very 
much  to  an  improved  state  of  things  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  J.  H,  Parker,  in  acknowledging  the  welcome  of  the  clergy,  said 
that  as  Mr.  Chapman  had  promised  to  do  better  for  the  future,  he 
thought  absolution  might  be  accorded.  The  great  movement  which  had 
recently  taken  place  for  the  restoration  of  old  churches  was  a  great  boon 
to  the  country,  and  although  many  mistakes  hod  been  made  before  the 
priuciples  of  restoration  had  been  properly  understood,  auch  miatakea 
were  now  getting  very  uncommon.  Archteology  was  history  in  detail, 
but  the  details  had  to  be  supplied  each  in  its  separate  place,  and  there- 
fore the  Institute  heartily  encouraged  local  societies.  By  means  of  the 
central  body  the  knowledge  ooUeoted  in  every  county  in  the  kingdom. 
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and  ia  every  oountiy  in  the  world,  was  brought  into  connection  with  local 
knowledge,  and  thus  each  assisted  the  other. 

Sir  Charlxs  J.  F.  BuHBuar,  Bart.,  in  the  name  of  the  county  gentle- 
men of  Suffolk,  heartily  welcomed  the  visit  of  the  Boyal  Arclueolog^oal 
Inetitate  to  their  neighbourhood. 
=aT-^         Mr.  FAiRLBsa  B&rber,  on  behalf  of  the  general  body  of  membera  of 
the  Inatitute,  acknowledged  the  welcome  expreened  by  Sir  Charlee  Bun- 
but;  on  behalf  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  county. 
vm[        The  Kev.  Edwabd  Hill  then  announced  the  proceedings  for  the  day 
and  for  Wednesday,  and  after  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  the 
fifeeting  broke  up. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  Members  of  tJie  Inatitute,  the  visitors  tc  the 
I  ^^    Meeting,  and  the  Corporation  of  the  town,  were  entertained  by  the 
*^^-    tinyor  at  a  dejjfilner  at  the  Angel  Hotel     The  cordial  hospitality  so 
"^  f    ^ndly  offered  was  almost  in  excess  of  tbe  accommodation  at  the  com- 
]  (^  ^    mand  of  the  establishment,  but  the  tempoi-ary  difficulty  caused  on  that 
^0^^    account  was  soon  overcome  by  the  management  and  obliging  attentions 
-"^  •  of  the  host.     The  Mayor  of  Bury  presided,  having  on  his  right  hand  the 
Hon.  Lady  Maiy  Pbippe,  Lord  John  Hervey,  and  the  Mayor  of  Ipswich 
(&  Packard,  Esq.);  and  on  his  left  the  Veu.  Lord  Arthur  Hervey,  Sir 
Charlee  and  Lady  Bunbnry,  and  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  A.  Phipps.     The 
Town  Olerk  (W.  Salmon,  I^.)  occupied  the  vioe-chfur.     The  dije&ner 
was  supplied  in  a  manner  that  did  great  credit  to  the  host,  especially 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  unexpected  demand  upon  his  resources 
by  the  large  number  of  guests.     At  the  concluuon  c^  the  repast,  and 
___.    after  the  usual  loyal  toasts,  "Success  to  the  Royal  Archteological  In- 
i^.cES.  :    stitute  "  was  proposed  by  ttie  Mayor  of  Bury  in  a  short  sad  effective 
speech.     This  was  responded  to  by  the  Yen.  Lord  Arthur  Hervey  in 
—  "  "f    very  eloquent  terms.    His  Lordship  concluded  with  proposing  tbe  heidth 
j     of  the  Mayor,  which  was  drunk  with  acclamation.    A  short  stroll  through 
the  temporaty  Museum,  which  had  been  installed  in  the  very  handsome 
I     assembly'room  of  the  Athemeum,  occupied  the  time  till  Mr.  Parker's 
J     lecture  upon  the  Abbey  ruins  commenced.    Of  the  Museum  some  account 
[,      will  be  given  hereafter. 

'''  Just  within  the  fine  N'orman  gateway  of  the  Abbey,  surrounded  by  a 

p,      large  audience,  Mr.  Parker  b^an  his  discourse.     From  the  point  he 

R      occupied  a  view  was  ebt^ned  of  a  good  portion  of  the  Abbey,  and  a 

ground'plan  on  a  large  scale,  of  which  a  reduced  copy  is  here  given, 

'      assisted  the   lecturer  in  canying  his  hearara  along  with  him.      The 

gateway,  dose  to  which  the  party  was  assembled,  was   the   principal 

entrance  to  the  Abbey,  and  was  built  about  a.d.  1 1 30.     It  used  to 

be  called  *'  Saxon,"  but  those  things  were  better  understood  now.     It 

!       was  in  a  very  bad  state  some  years  ago,  but  had  been  braced  together 

iu  an  ingenious  manner  by  the  late  Mr.  Cottingham.     Turning  their 

backs  upon   the   gateway,  they  would  be  &cing  the  great  west  front 

of  the  Abbey   Church.     Its   singular  appearance  was  caused  by  the 

ashlar  with  which  it  had  been  faced  having  been  entirely  stripped  off 

and  carried  away, — in  fact  it  was  the  stene  quairy  of  Bury  for  mcve 

than  a  century.     All  that  was  left  was  rubble,  which  would  not  pay 

for  carrying  away.     This  rubble  was  of  remarkable  strength,  as  strong 

,        as  concrete,  and  Uiis  was  partly  owing  to  the  fact  of  the  lime  being  used 

j        as  soon  as  it  was  burnt,  which  prevented  its  crystallizing.     The  walls, 
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formed  with  a  core  of  rubble,  were  also  impemous  to  sound,  aud  tbeir 
gT«at  strength  and  durability  could  not  have  been  better  tested  than 
those  of  Buiy  had  been  by  their  long  exposure  to  the  weather.  The 
west  front,  Ir^.  Parker  thought,  ori^naUy  coosisted  of  three  towers,  one 
large  and  two  smaller  onee,  extending  the  whole  breadth  of  the  nave  and 
aisles.  In  an  upper  chamber  of  the  central  tower  there  would  be  a 
ehapel  dedicated  to  Saint  Michael,  and  the  two  octagonal  buildings  at 
the  end  of  the  west  front,  which  had  been  called  chapela,  were,  in  his 
opinion,  two  smaller  towers.  In  front  of  the  weet  end  there  had  been 
a  portioo  or  arcade,  which  appeared  to  him  to  have  extended  along  the 
whole  front  and  round  the  comers.  Erideaces  of  such  an  arrangement 
exist  at  Lincoln  and  Peterborough. 

Passing  into  a  garden  behind  the  Will  Office,  Mr.  Parker  pointed  out 
the  form  of  a  Norman  arch  in  the  plaster,— the  spot  had  probably  been 
the  site  of  a  chapel  which  stood  on  the  south  side  of  the  great  tower. 
When  in  a  garden  behind  a  house  occupied  by  Mrs.  Greene,  Mr.  Parker 
said  they  were  standing  in  the  nave  of  the  church,  just  inside  the 
chapels,  the  house  occupying  the  site  of  one  of  them.  Looking  down  the 
garden  they  oould  trace  the  pillars  of  the  wslea,  and  they  saw  the  ruins 
of  the  great  central  tower,  under  which  was  the  high  altar  to  whidi  the 
tower  was  a  canopy.  It  was  under  this  central  tower  that  the  great 
barons  of  the  country  met  and  swore  to  obtain  the  ratification  of  the 
Great  Charter  of  the  hberties  of  England,  and  the  spot  was  on  that 
ucconnt  atone  worthy  of  the  regard  of  every  one  interested  in  hia 
country's  history.  To  this  spot  the  company  were  next  conducted. 
The  choir,  Mr.  I^ker  said,  stood  beyond  the  great  altar,  and  he  might 
mention  that  the  preseut  arrangement  of  the  priest  officiating  in  front 
of  the  altar  was  not  the  usual  one,  as  in  the  earliest  times  the  priest 
stood  behind  the  altar  and  officiated  over  it  In  some  of  the  smaller 
chapels  the  shrine  of  the  saint  was  the  altar,  and  there  were  simply  steps 
cut  behind  for  the  priest. 

Under  the  choir  was  a  crypt,  in  which  were  a  number  of  chapels  ;  aud 
in  the  centre  of  the  ohurchyard  were  the  remains  of  the  chapel  of  the 
Charuel,  a  place  to  which  they  removed  bones  turned  up  in  making  fresh 
gravea  The  two  churches  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  James  originally  stood 
in  the  transept  of  the  church,  but  the  monks,  finding  the  presence  of  the 
townspeople  inconvenient,  built  new  churches  for  tiem  within  the  Abbey 
precincts.  From  the  site  of  the  high  altar,  Mr.  Parker  pointed  out  the 
position  of  the  cloisters,  the  refectory,  offices,  4c,  of  the  Abbey.  Several 
of  these  matters  of  detail  were  the  subject  of  discussion  among  various 
members  of  the  party.  Proceeding  to  the  Old  Botanic  Garden,  the  con- 
siderable remains  of  buildings  at  the  south-east  end  of  the  precinct  and 
apart  from  the  church  were  examined  and  discussed.  They  had  generally 
been  thoi^ht  to  have  been  the  prior's  house ;  but  by  many  they  were 
oonsidered  to  be  the  infirmary,  and  to  that  opinion  Mr.  Parker  strongly 
inclined.  Passing  by  the  dove-cote  on  their  way,  the  curious  mmal 
bridge  over  the  Lark  was  visited.  The  bridge  was  of  the  thirteenth 
century  ;  it  had  been  strongly  fortified,  and  oould  have  been  obstinately 
defended,  as  several  of  its  arrangements  plainly  showed.  In  earlier  times, 
when  the  river  was  a  much  larger  stream  than  at  present,  the  protection 
of  the  bridge  was  a  matter  of  great  importance. 

Pasung  through  the  walls   of  the   precinct   by  the   ancient  postern 
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gate,  the  party  arrived  at  the  entrance  known  as  the  "Abbey  Gate." 
This  is  the  magnificent  gateway  facing  Angel  Hill,  a  structure  built 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  by  the  iubabitautB  of  Bury 
as  a  punishment  for  their  deatruotion  of  the  Abbey  buildmgs  inA.D.  1327, 
and  one  of  the  moet  beautiful  things  of  the  kind. 

A  visit  was  next  made  to  Moysee'  Hall,  now  used  as  the  police-BtatioQ. ' 
Kr.  Parker  considered  thb  building  to  haTC  originally  consisted  of  three 
portions,  one  of  which  had  been  destroyed  in  making  a  new  street.  He 
thought  the  bouse  had  been  the  residetice  oi  a  rich  Jew  iu  the  twelfth 
century ; — Jews'  houses  were  the  earliest  examples  of  stone  houses  in 
the  country.  The  windows  had  rather  the  appearance  of  those  of  a 
ohuroh  firom  the  exterior,  but  there  were  seats  inside  them,  and  he 
thought  that  fact  conclusive  aa  to  the  domestie  character  of  the  building. 
From  this  point  the  Ouildhall  was  visited.  The  building  is  entered 
through  au  Early  English  arch,  of  good  character,  and  in  excelleat  pre- 
servation, with  the  dc^-tooth  moulding  in  fine  condition, — a  reli<^ 
doubtless,  of  the  first  building  on  the  spot.  The  interior  had  certainly 
been  often  re-built  or  re-modelled,  the  oldest  room  at  present  existing 
being  t^  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  After  a  abort  discourse  upon  the 
main  features  in  the  building,  Mr.  Parkei^s  kind  exertions  were  here 
brought  to  a  close,  and  the  party  s^tarated  to  examine  other  objects  of 
interest  in  the  town,  or  to  rest  after  their  perambulations. 

The  principal  remains  of  the  early  domestic  architecture  of  the  town 
are  the  fine  oarred  oomer-poate  which  may  be  seen  in  the  shops  of  Mr. 
Thompson,  bookseller,  and  Mr.  Crass  welter,  chemist,  in  Abbeygato 
Street;  the  ho^lBe  of  Mr.  Ridley  in  Eastgate  Street,  which  is  of  the 
fifteenth  century ;  and  another  botise  of  that  period  in  Mustowe  Street. 
The  Grammar  School,  in  Korthgate  Street,  is  the  first  in  point  of  time 
of  the  thirty  schools  founded  by  Edward  VI.  The  present  building  was 
erected  in  1664.  The  town  wos  walled  round  iu  the  twelfth  century. 
There  were  five  gates,  which,  with  the  walls,  were  destroyed  in  1761. 
Slight  remains  of  the  East  gate  may  be  traced  in  Mustowe  Street,  and 
portion  of  the  wall  and  ditob  in  the  Tayfen  Road. 

Id  the  evening  a  meeting  of  the  Historical  Section  was  held  in  the 
Ouildhall,  Bbckford  BBVAif,  Eaq.,  presiding  in  the  absence  of  A.  J.  B. 
Beresford  Hope,  Esq ,  M.P.,  Presideut  of  the  Section.  The  meeting  was 
very  well  attended,  including  a  considerable  number  of  ladies.  Mr.  A.  W. 
MoBANT,  P.S.A.,  read  a  paper  on  "The  History  and  Construction  of 
the  Abbey  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds." 

Having  consulted  every  available  source  of  information,  and  made  a 
careful  examination  of  the  ruina,  he  thought  there  was  but  little  oppor- 
tunity for  laying  any  new  facta  before  the  meeting ;  but  he  would  try  to 
bring  forward  Ute  chief  points  of  interest  in  the  history  of  the  Abbey, 
and  recall  its  condition  at  the  time  of  the  Dissolution.  St  Edmund, 
&om  whom  the  Abbey  takes  its  name,  was  of  royal  Saxon  descent,  and 
was  martyred  by  the  Danes  at  Home,  in.  870.  Iu  the  museum  of  the 
Institute  ia  a  portion  of  "  St  Edmund's  Oak,"  which  fell  down  in  1848, 
with  the  iron  cusp  of  an  arrow  imbedded  in  it,  supposed  to  be  one  of 
those  actually  nsed  against  the  martyr.  The  church  at  Beodricaworth 
or  Bury  first  received  the  body  of  the  martyr.  A  monastery  was  founded 
there  in  945,  and  a  new  church  was  there  consecrated  in  1032  to  his 
honour.     On  that  occasion.  Bishop  Ailwin  granted  the  monastery  ex- 
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emption  from  nil  episcopal  juriadiction  to  the  extent  of  a  mile  around 
it,  and  four  croflaes  were  erected  by  the  monks  to  mark  their  boiuidary. 
Baldwin,  the  third  Abbot,  who  was  elected  in  1065,  rebuilt  the  church, 
of  which  many  of  the  existing  ruins  were  the  remainB.  Ijarge  grants 
and  privileges  were  now  aooorded  to  it  b;  popes,  kings,  nobles,  aod  oom- 
^moners.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  town  was  entirely  under  the  aittbority 
of  the  Abbot,  and  frequent  disputes  arose  between  theoi,  and  often  vei? 
serious  note.  Other  annoyances  to  the  Abbey  were  the  attempt  of  the 
East  Anglian  Bishop  to  remove  the  Bee  to  Buiy,  and  of  the  Grey  Frian 
to  establish  themseWes  there,  both  of  which  were  frustrated.  Many  were 
the  royul  visits  made  to  the  &mous  shrine  of  St.  Edmund,  from  Edward 
the  Confessor  to  Henry  VIII.  It  was  also  the  place  of  meeting  of  the 
noblei  who  were  oppcned  to  King  John,  and  who,  in  1214,  assembled  in 
the  Abbey  Church  and  awore  to  obtain  from  that  Bovereign  the  charter 
of  Henry  I.,  which  was  the  basis  of  Magna  Charta.  Parliaments  were 
held  in  Bury  by  Henry  III,,  Edward  I.,  and  Henry  YI.  In  the  time 
of  its  prosperity,  the  Monastery  oontained  within  it  a  Iiord  Abbot,  a 
Lord  Prior,  a  Sub-Fri^,  a  "  Deoanus  Christian itatis,"  an  Archdeacon  of 
St  Edmund,  who  was  Sacrist ;  80  monks,  15  chaplains  attendant  on  the 
Abbot  and  i^ief  officers ;  about  40  clergy,  who  officiated  in  the  seveiHl 
churches  and  chapels  ;  and  a  free  school  for  40  boys.  The  reveQues  of 
the  Abbot  were  equal  tv  S2  knights'  fees  and  three-fourths  of  a  fee,  and 
his  jurisdiction  extended  over  eight  hundreds  and  a  half.  At  tlie  Disso- 
lution there  were  taken  away  from  the  Abbey  5000  marks  of  gold  and 
silver,  besides  vestments  and  jewels  of  great  value ;  and  the  plate,  belle, 
lead,  timber,  &a.,  yielded  also  6000  marks. 

Many  noble  persons  were  buried  in  the  church  of  Bury  St  Edmunds. 
Among  them  were  Alan,  Earl  of  Bretagne,  and  his  wife,  Conat&no^ 
second  daughter  of  William  the  Conqueror;  Thomas  de  Brotherton,  Earl 
of  Norfolk,  fifth  son  of  Edward  I. ;  Thomas  Beaufort,  eon  of  John  of 
Gaunt,  and  hi^  wife,  Margaret ;  and  Moiy,  sister  of  Henry  VIII.,  Queen 
of  France  and  wife  of  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk. 

The  Abbey  precincts  contained  an  area  of  about  23  acres,  exduuve  of 
the  vineyard  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  Lark,  which  contained  riz 
acres,  and  the  Walnut-tree  Close,  which  contained  three  acres, — a  total 
of  32  acres;  The  area  of  23  acres  was  surrounded  on  the  north-west 
and  south  sides  by  a  high  wall,  strengthened  with  buttresses  and  pro- 
vided with  mvelins  and  embrasures.  Standing  upon  the  space  called 
Angel  Hill,  a  length  of  about  1100  feet  of  the  boundary  wall  would  be 
seen,  with  the  Abbey  Gate,  the  Norman  Tower,  and  the  west  ends  of  the 
churches  of  St.  James  and  St.  Mary.  [The  writer  then  spoke  in  detail, 
and  at  great  length,  of  the  several  portions  of  the  structure,  and  occa- 
sionally compart  them  with  the  coTreaponding  parts  of  similar  estab- 
lishmeuts  elsewhere.] 

Several  observatioaa  upon  this  memoir  were  made  by  the  Chairman, 
and  by  members  of  the  Institute ;  concluding  with  a  vote  of  thanks  for 
the  communication. 

The  Bev.  J.  Lee- Warner,  Hon.  Canon  of  Norwich,  read  some  remarks 
on  a  "Petition  of  the  Prior  and  Canons  of  Walsingham,  Norfolk,  to 
Elizabeth  lAdy  of  Clare,"  which  he  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  meeting. 
This  petition  was  against  the  Lady  Clare  granting  permission  to  thw 
Frauciscoo  Friars  to  settle  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  petitioners,  and 
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is  highly  UluBtmtiTe  of  the  religious  difierenceB  and  difficulties  of  the 
fourteentli  centui^.  The  document  haa  been  already  printed  at  p.  166 
of  tfaia  Toliune. 

A  vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed  to  the  writer,  the  meeting 
adjourned  to  the  next  eTOning. 

Wednesday,  July  21. 

At  9.0  A.M.  tho  excnrsionista  mustered  in  strong  force  for  the  visit  to 
Clare,  Melford,  and  Lavenham.  The  sun  came  out  brightly,  and  seemed 
to  promise  mther  too  warm  a  day  for  muoh  fatigue.  Passing  through 
the  moat  picturesque  part  of  south-weet  Suffolk,  the  large  party  reached 
Clare  Castle  in  good  time,  and  were  landed  iu  the  outer  bailey  of  the 
once  famous  stronghold,  the  remains  of  which  have  been  most  ruthlessly 
ont  about  in  all  directions  for  the  requirements  of  the  railway.  It  is 
very  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  a  slight  ditoar  had  not  been  made  at 
this  spot,  for  the  worst  of  the  matter  is,  that  railway  stations  grow,  and 
any  addition  to  the  accommodation  now  furnished  at  Clare  Castle  station 
(a  very  probable  ooutiugeucy)  would  entail  further  dostnict^on  of  a  fine 
ruin  associated  with  the  memories  of  one  of  the  greatest  families  in 
English  history.  It  is  true  that  we  are  indebted  to  the  railway  works  for 
the  veiy  beautiful  cross  and  chain  which  Her  Majesty  now  possesses,  and 
which,  by  her  gracious  permission,  was  exhibited  in  the  Museum  ;  but 
even  such  a  result  is  paying  dear  for  one's  whistle.  But  we  must  re- 
sume. The  owner  of  Clare  Castle  and  Priory,  the  Rev.  S,  Jenner, 
courteously  received  the  party  on  tbeir  arrival,  and  conducted  them  first 
over  the  site  of  the  Priory.  The  chief  remains  have  been  transformed 
into  a  school-house,  and  many  of  the  good  architectural  features  which 
exist  in  almost  every  structure  of  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century, 
were  much  hidden  up  or  difficult  of  approach.  The  Priory  Church  is 
DOW  a  bam,  and  nothing  in  it  shows  the  spot  where  Joan  of  Acre,  the 
daughter  of  Edward  I.,  was  buried.^  The  IMory  was  a  house  of  Friars 
Heremites  of  the  order  of  St.  Austin,  said  to  have  been  founded  there 
A.D.  1248  by  Richard  de  Clare,  who  brought  this  class  of  mendicants 
into  England. 

After  rambling  over  lawns  and  gardens  in  search  of  some  one  or  other 
point  of  interest,  the  party  were  collected  together,  and  Mr.  Jbnneb  read 
to  them  a  few  notes  relating  to  the  Castle  and  Priory,  and  in  conclusion 
told  how  the  railway  authorities  had  over-ridden  the  uuderstauding  he 
had  entered  into  for  sparing  the  ruins. 

Returning  to  the  railway  station  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  the  Castle 
ruins,  the  route  lay  by  the  new  road  to  the  town,  which  had  been  cut 
through  one  of  the  great  earth-works.  It  was  iu  this  work  that  the  gold 
cross  iu  possession  of  tho  Queen  had  been  found.  (See  vol.  xxv.  p.  60,) 
Then  the  mound  was  reached  on  which  now  exist  the  few  remtuns  of  the 
keep  of  the  once  famous  Castle  of  the  Honor  of  Clara  Probably  the  site  had 

'  See  Mrs.  Orssn'i  Lirea  of  the  Prin-  tomb  of  the  Countaea  Joen  betireen  a 

oesww  of  Eogland,  voL  ii.  p,  328,  for  »a  monk  and  >  laymui,   in  the  miga  of 

account    of   this    impetuous   lady,  who  Edward  III.     The  tomb  ii  rudely  drawn, 

■eemi  to  have  had  many  choracteriatica  and  U  ahown  aa  an  oblong  cheat  without 

irf  her  Oriantil  origin.    Mra.  Oresn  re-  a  lid,  and  empty.    The  aubjeot  of  the 

produoaa,  from   Dugdale,   a  copy  of   a  dialogue  is  the  Uountaaa  Joan  and  her 

drawing  Tepreaenticg  a  dialogue  at  the  progeny. 
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first  been  occupied  by  the  Britons,  and  there  is  little  doubt  it  was  a 
Saxon  fort  Glare  figures  in  the  list  of  "Mounds  inoorporated  into  Castles 
of  Masonry"  in  the  able  Memoirs  on  Medifevsl  Military  Architecture  lately 
contributed  to  the  Journal  bj  Mr.  G,  T,  Clark,*  Unfortunately  the 
author  was  not  present  with  the  party  visiting  Clare  to  point  out,  in  its 
present  disfigured  state,  the  iTidiciaot  its  ancient  strength  and  grandeur, 
or  to  recal  to  the  memoty  of  the  visitore  some  of  the  distinguished  deeds 
of  its  noble  owners.  It  was  warm  work  winding  up  the  Bhr\ibbery  walk 
which  climbs  the  mound  on  which  stood  the  Keep,  and  the  summit  of 
which  afibrded  an  excellent  view  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  of  the 
quaint  little  town  which  had  so  long  nestled  under  the  strong  wing  of 
the  fortress,  and  which  seemed  now  to  be  exposed  to  the  charge  of  in- 
gratitude, by  causing  the  Teiy  ruins  of  its  ancient  defender  to  perish  by 
its  requirements  and  its  progress.  In  the  walk  to  and  &om  the  church 
through  this  little  town,  some  excellent  bits  of  wood-earring  and  orna- 
ment^ plaster-work  over  doorways,  Ac,  and  some  good  cellar  vaultingB, 
were  seen.  The  church  is  a  specimen  of  late  fifteenth  century  work,  with 
flat  mouldings  and  great  thinness  of  ornament  The  clerestory,  extending 
through  the  chancel,  gave  a  light  appearance  to  the  interior,  and  at  the 
west  end  there  is  a  portion  of  an  earlier  church  which  had  occupied  the 
site.  The  corred  oak  screen  of  a  chapel,  on  which  are  the  initials  M.  R, 
excited  some  discussion.  Passing  to  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  a  great 
number  of  the  party  visited  the  Roman  camp,  of  whioh  the  enclosure  is 
in  very  good  condition,  and  the  outline  almost  perfect 

Proceeding  then  by  rail  to  Long  Melford  station,  carriages  were  put 
in  requisition  for  the  visit  to  the  church.  This  is  a  most  interesting 
specimen  of  a  good  type  of  East  Anglian  churches,  having  all  the  cha- 
racteristics of  the  fine  style  to  which  it  belongs,  the  Early  Perpendicular. 
Looking  down  the  long  nave  from  the  chwcel,  and  carrying  the  eye 
upwards  to  the  carved  timber  roof,  the  corbels  of  which  are  carried  by 
finely  carved  figures  resting  on  the  capitob  of  the  pillars,  the  effect  was 
excellent  iu  every  way.  But  the  ancient  glass  in  the  church  windows 
is  perhaps  its  greatest  glory.  It  gives  representations  of  nearly  all  the 
noble  families  that  have  floiuished  in  its  neighbourhood  at  some  eventful 
period  of  their  history.  Mr.  Alhack,  to  whom  the  present  excellent 
condition  of  the  glass  is  mainly  owing,  told  its  stoiy  with  good  effect, 
and  also  read  some  curious  passages  from  tlie  parish  register  relating  to 
the  church.  The  Clopton  Chapel,  with  the  quaint  "  Teetimonie  "  of  John 
Lydgate,  the  monk  of  Bury,  inscribed  on  scroUs  intermixed  with  the 
carved  work  of  a  running  border  in  the  angle  of  the  roo^  and  several 
sepulchral  brasses,  were  the  objects  of  much  attention.  After  ao  ad- 
joummeut  for  lunch,  the  road  was  taken  to  Kentwell  Hall.  This  is 
a  Tudor  mansion,  formerly  the  residence  of  John  Clopton,  the  great 
benefactor  of  the  parish,  and  now  the  property  of  Capt  E.  R.  Starkie 
Bence.  The  house  is  full  of  vestiges  of  the  state  and  importance  of  its 
earlier  owners,  and  these  were  obligingly  displayed  and  described  by 
Capt  Bence  and  his  family,  who  most  courteously  received  the  large 
party  of  visitors. 

Melford  Hall  was  the  next  point  It  was  one  of  the  country  bouses 
of  the  abbots  of  Bury,  and  had  been  rebuilt,  in  excellent  style,  in  the 

»  Vol.  uir  pp.  92, 31B. 
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reign  of  Elizabeth.  It  is  now  enriched  with  modem  furniture  and  articlea 
de  luxe  captured  a  century  ago  by  the  ancestor  of  the  present  owner. 
Admiral  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  from  the  Spauiarda.  The  china  vases  and 
carved  ivories  so  acquired  are  marvels.  Mr.  Alhack  obligingly  told  the 
stoiy  of  the  mansion — how  the  site  was  granted  by  Henry  VIII.  to  Sir 
William  Cordell,  Bart,  and  how  it  had  descended  through  the  families 
of  Savage,  Eivers,  again  to  the  CordeUs,  to  the  family  of  Parker,  who 
now  poBsesa  it  While  so  pleasantly  engaged  in  eiamining  the  stores  of 
Melford  Hall,  the  members  of  the  Institute  were  delighted  to  find  that 
their  President,  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide,  accompanied  by  Lord  Augustus 
Hervey,  had  joined  them.  In  the  pause  in  the  politi»»l  crisis  in  town. 
Lord  Talbot  had  run  down  into  Suffolk  to  attend,  though  only  for  a  short 
time,  in  his  place  as  President  of  the  Institute.  Before  leaving  Melford, 
Sir  William  Parker,  Bart.,  hospitably  entertained  his  visitors  with  a 
pleasant  refection  of  fruit  and  "  cups,"  a  fare  that  was  highly  appreciated 
on  so  warm  and  dusty  a  day. 

From  Melford,  lAvenham  was  reached  by  the  railway.  Here  is  a 
splendid  church,  nobly  situated,  with  a  graud  massive  tower,  and  an 
open  battlement  extending  the  length  of  the  nave,  enriched  with  the 
insignia  of  the  De  Veres.  All  the  good  points  of  Melford  Church  (ex- 
cept only  tbe  glass)  were  here  again  seen,  and  on  a  richer  and  fuUer 
scale,  as  the  church  is  rather  later  in  date  and  much  larger.  At  the 
church  the  Institute  was  met  by  the  Rector,  the  Bev.  J.  M.  Groker. 
After  an  examination  of  the  building  the  Rector  gave  an  account  of  its 
restoration,  which  has  been  done  in  an  excellent  spirit,  and  of  the  re- 
mcuDS  of  the  earher  church  and  some  sepulchral  remains  which  were 
found  during  the  progress  of  the  works.  The  carved  wood-work  was  very 
fine ;  some  of  it  had  evidently  belonged  to  the  earlier  church.  Mr. 
Bloxah  made  several  remarks  upon  the  church,  which  he  compared 
with  that  of  Melford,  and  pointed  out  the  variations  between  them.  He 
thought  they  were  two  of  the  finest  churches  in  England,  and  had  come 
into  Suffolk  on  parpose  to  see  them.  From  the  church  a  visit  was  paid 
to  the  rectory,  where  refreshmeuts  were  provided  and  a  veiy  pleasant 
half  hour  was  spent.  Wandering  over  the  little  town  on  their  way  back 
to  the  station,  some  good  specimens  of  domestic  architecture  were  seen, 
especially  the  old  Quildholl.  Lavenham  was  at  one  time  the  seat 
of  a  considerable  manufacture  of  cloth,  and  the  existing  remains  of. 
iiiteenth  sjid  sixteenth  century  houses  showed  that  the  clothiers  cer- 
tainly appreciated  wood-carving.  In  due  time  the  party  returned  to 
Buiy  St.  Edmunds. 

An  evening  meeting  of  tbe  Historical  Section  was  held  in  the  Guildhall 
at  tj.30  F.u.,  Edward  Shirks,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Rev.  J.  R.  Grbbn  read  a  memoir  on  "  The  Abbey  and  Town  of 
Bury  St.  Edmvinds."  We  are  liable  (said  the  writer)  in  the  study  of 
aroheeology  to  seek  more  the  past  that  was  dead  than  the  past  that  was 
living  around  them.  For  that  evening  he  should  take  as  his  subject  a 
past  which  was  still  present  The  Mayor  of  Bury  was  the  representative 
of  stm^lee  by  which  their  liberty  was  as  really  won  as  on  the  field  of 
Runnjmiede.  And  if  tbe  greatest  event  in  a  national  point  of  view,  In 
the  history  of  St.  Edmundsbury,  was  the  signing  of  the  Great  Charter 
within  its  walls,  so  the  greatest  event,  in  a  municipal  point  of  view,  was 
the  grant  to  the  burgesses  of  the  town  of  the  charter  of  Abbot  Sampson. 
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Of  historic  Bniuls,  in  the  strict  sense,  St.  Edmiindsburj  had  none ;  bat 
one  book  had  the  Monaateij  bequeathed  them,  and  Uiat  oue  book  was 
almoBt  worth  the  chronicles  of  all  the  rest.  In  the  wondering,  gosupiii>; 
pages  of  Jocelyn  of  Brakelond,  the  life  of  the  twelfth  century,  so  Ear  as  it 
penetrated  abbey  walla,  lived  and  glowed  round  the  figure  of  the  shrewd, 
practical,  kindlj,  imperious  Abbot,  who  looks  out,  periiape  a  little  tiu- 
vestied,  from  the  Pott  and  Pre$ent  of  Mr.  Carlyle.  That  evening,  how- 
ever, be  would  ask  them  to  look  at  a  page  of  Jooeljni's  book  omitt«d  by 
Mr.  Carlyle,  and  see  tbemselves  face  to  face  with  municipal  difficulties 
seven  centuries  ago.  The  page  seta  us  in  the  beginning  of  Richard  the 
First's  reign,  and  relates  Abbot  Sampson's  confirmation  of  the  charter  to 
the  townsmen  amidst  the  murmurs  of  the  monks.  Behind  these  mur- 
murs lie  oenturies  of  quiet  struggles  for  freedom  on  the  part  of  the 
townsmen,  and  of  unwilling  concessions  on  the  part  of  the  clergy. 

From  the  time  of  the  Conquesl^  to  all  appeaiauoe,  the  town  had  been 
absolutely  in  the  Abbot's  hantis.  All  privUeges  belougcd  to  the  Abbey 
and  its  occupants ;  all  duties  and  humiliating  payments  and  services 
were  the  portion  of  the  town.  Quietly,  unconsciously,  in  the  interval 
between  tbe  Conquest  and  the  reign  of  Heniy  II.,  much  of  this  setfiige 
slipped  away.  The  town  grew  richer,  and  the  fixed  rent  that  once 
pressed  heavily  upon  it  grew  lighter  and  Ughter.  Still,  struggles  of 
greater  or  less  intensity  were  always  occurring.  It  was  in  this  state  of 
things,  and  in  the  teeth  of  deep  munnurings,  that  Abbot  Sampson 
granted  his  final  charter  to  the  town.  Out  of  the  numerous  charters 
granted  to  municipalities  under  somewhat  similar  oiroumstanoes,  tbe 
Oreat  Charter  of  the  nation  whs  bom,  and  all  the  privileges  and  rights 
it  bestowed  had  been  long  previously  won  by  burgesses. 

Half  a  century  afterwaids  the  democratic  movement  was  surging  at 
the  Abbey  gate.  Kiots,  lawsuits,  and  royal  commissions  mark  the 
troubled  relations  of  town  and  Abbey  under  the  firet  two  Edwards. 
Under  the  third  came  the  fierce  conflict  of  1327.  The  townsmen  at- 
tacked the  Abbey  in  the  Abbot's  absence,  and  a  systematic  plunder 
occurred.  Chattels,  valued  at  10,OOOfL,  disappeared,  and  no  one  dared 
be  punished.  At  a  whisper  of  retribution  another  onslaught  was  made, 
and  the  royal  forces  were  obliged  to  be  sent  down  to  qneU  the  riot  and 
bring  the  townsmen  again  to  obedience.  Fifty  years  afterwards.  Prior 
John  was  in  chai^  of  the  house ;  and  be  made  himself  deeply  hated. 
It  was  a  perilous  time  in  which  to  win  men's  hate.  England  was  racked 
with  despair  and  suffering  and  wrong.  In  Norfolk  and  Sufiblk,  £0,000 
peasants  hoisted  the  standard  of  Jack  Straw,  and  Kent  had  gathered 
round  Wat  Tyler.  Prior  John  was  attacked  in  his  house  at  MildenhalL 
After  a  mock  trial  by  his  own  serfs,  he  was  condemned  and  killed.  His 
head  was  struck  off  and  carried  on  a  lance  to  Bury,  where  the  heads  of 
Cavendish,  the  Chief  Justice,  and  of  John  Lakenheath,  the  Warder  of  the 
Abbey,  were  placed  beside  it.  All  knew  how  the  great  rising  was  put 
down.  Nationally,  the  movement  did  much  good ;  to  Bury  it  brought 
little  but  harm.  A  hundred  years  after  the  town  again  sought  freedom 
in  the  law  oourts,  and  sought  it  in  vain.  This  dull  law  suit  was  almost 
the  last  incident  in  the  struggle, — tbe  last  and  darkest  for  the  town. 
But  it  was  the  darkness  that  goes  before  the  dawn.  Fifty  yeazs  more 
both  Abbot  and  Abbey  were  swept  away,  and  tba  buighera  were  building 
their  houses  afresh  with  tbe  carved  aaUan  and  stately  pillara  of  their 
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lords'  houses.  The  oompleteneaa  of  the  Bury  demolitiooB  results  perhaps 
from  the  long  serfdom  of  the  town  ;  and  the  shapelesB  maasee  of  rubble 
that  alone  reoall  the  graceful  cloister  and  the  long-drawn  aisle,  may  find 
their  explanation  in  the  stoiy  of  a  town's  atruggles  whidi  he  had  told 
them  that  night 

After  n  few  remail:a  by  M'r,  Fairlesa  Barber  and  others,  the  Chaikham, 
on  behalf  of  the  meeting,  thanked  Mr.  Green  for  his  excellent  paper, 
and  alluded  to  the  necessity  which  existed  for  a  history  of  England  in 
which  the  earlier  struggles  for  hberty  in  the  boroughs,  of  which  so 
vivid  an  example  had  just  been  given,  should  be  placed  in  their  true 
light. 

The  meeting  was  then  ai^oumed  to  ten  o'clock  the  next  day. 

Thursday,  July  22. 

At  nine  o'clock  a.h.  the  general  meeting  of  members  of  the  Institute 
was  held  in  the  Guildhall,  J.  Stephens,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  The  pro- 
ceedings commenced  by  Mr.  Burtt  {Ifoft.  Sec.)  reading  the  Balance  Sheet 
for  the  past  year.    (See  p.  409.) 

Mr.  C.  TucKKB  {Hon.  See.)  then  read  the  Annual  Report. 

"  It  has  been  usual,  at  the  period  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Insti- 
tute, for  the  Council  to  present  to  the  members  a  Report  of  the  circum- 
stances affecting  the  Institute  which  have  occurred  during  the  preceding 
year, 

"As  t^ards  the  ecience  of  Archfeology,  the  Council  have  no  very  re- 
markable considerations  to  advert  to.  The  progress  of  its  study  has 
been  steady  and  regular ;  many  important  investigations  have  been 
judiciously  carried  on ;  and  the  value  of  those  investigations,  and  the 
importance  of  a  careful  attention  to  the  facts  elucidated  by  the  study 
of  Arclueology,  continue  to  be  appreciated.  The  Council  would  refer  to 
the  Journal  of  the  Institute  in  proof  of  these  positions.  One  series  of 
important  investigations,  which  have  been  continued  during  the  past  year, 
has  not  hitherto  been  fully  brought  under  onr  consideration,  or  discussed 
in  the  Journal  The  laborious  and  euei^tio  researches  of  the  Rev.  Canon 
Greenwell  into  the  evidences  existing  among  the  sepulchral  remaiiw  in 
the  northern  parts  of  our  island,  are  the  investigations  here  alluded  ta 
The  Council  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing,  however,  that  the  pub- 
lication of  the  results  of  those  investigatiunB,  in  continuation  of  the 
valuable  memoir  formerly  contributed  to  the  Jourual,  has  been  only 
deferred  with  the  intention  of  bringing  them  before  the  student  of  our 
Prehistoric  Yestigee,  with  the  well-considered  statement  of  facta  that  the 
importance  of  the  subject  demands.  Such  inveBtigatiens,  so  pursued  and 
so  worked  out,  spread  over  a  considerable  period  ;  and  the  detailed  nar- 
rative of  Mr.  Greenwell's  examination  of  the  sepulchral  antiquities  of 
the  northern  counties  cannot  fail  to  form  a  most  instmctive  and  valuable 
contribution  to  archteological  literature.  At  this  Annual  Meeting  it  had 
been  the  intention  of  that  gentleman  to  have  contributed  an  important 
memoir,  upon  a  local  subject,  to  the  Section  of  Antiquities ;  but  some 
special  ciroiunstances  of  difficulty  have  prevented  him. 

"Upon  the  financial  affairs  of  the  Institute,  the  Council  can  report  with 
great  satisfaction.  The  heavy  expenses  which  had  been  incurred  in  oon- 
sequenoe  of  the  removal  &om  Burlington  Gardens  (at  the  expiration  of 
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tbeir  lease)  to  far  more  ooavenient  premises,  have  been  eutirely  liquidated. 
The  CouDcQ  have  to  express  their  most  grateful  thaiiks  to  ttte  members 
of  the  Institute  for  the  liberaJity  with  which  they  responded  to  the  call 
made  upon  them  for  that  special  occasion.  Beyond  the  sum  so  oolleoted, 
the  total  diarge  upon  the  general  fuuds  of  the  Institute  for  the  past  year 
has  been  only  27f.  ii.  8d.,  as  set  out  in  the  BoUnoe  Sheet.  About  40^ 
have  l^eeu  received  during  the  present  year  from  the  same  aouroe,  and 
about  601.  (all  that  was  due)  paid  on  that  account;  the  conaiderable 
charge  upon  the  general  funds  by  removal  expenaee  during  the  year  1 867 
will,  it  is  hoped,  be  covered  by  the  continued  extra  contributions  of  those 
members  who  have  kindly  assented  to  the  suggeetion  of  llr.  Bereefc^ 
Hope. 

"During  the  last  twelve  months  the  Council  have  had  occasion  to  effect 
a  change  in  the  o£Boe  of  Secretary  and  Librarian.  Mr.  Lodge  has  resigned 
the  poet,  and  the  Council  have  acquired  the  services  of  Mr.  Willsher,  & 
genUeman  long  connected  with  hterature,  who  now  sedulously  and  care- 
fully attends  to  the  busineBS  of  the  Institute. 

"  The  Council  have  to  regret  that  the  arrears  in  the  issue  of  the  Journal 
have  not  been  entirely  worked  off.  Those  arrears  are  now,  however,  re- 
duced to  one  number  for  last  year — chiefly  caused  by  delay  on  the  part 
of  contributors  of  articles  appropriated  to  it, — and  one  number  for  the 
Midsummer  of  the  present  year.  The  Council  have  to  eipreea  their 
earnest  thanks  to  Mr.  Way,  who  has  assisted  them  materially  in  the 
endeavour  to  make  amends  for  the  inoonveuience  that  had  latterly  arisen 
from  umivoidable  irregularity  in  the  issue  of  the  Journal,  aud  which,  it 
is  hoped,  may  be  effectually  obviated  by  future  arraugements. 

"It  is  with  deep  regrat  that,  in  concluding  their  Annual  Beport,  the 
Council  have  to  advert  to  the  numerous  losses — including  several  most 
valued  members  of  the  Institute,  numbered  also  amongst  the  eariieat 
promoters  of  our  efforts—that  have  occurred  wnce  the  last  Annual  As- 
sembly at  Lancaster.  Amongst  those  ocmstant  and  ever-cordial  friends, 
now  no  more,  no  one  may  more  fully  claim  the  hearty  expression  of 
esteem  and  affectionate  remembrance  than  our  late  lamented  Vice-Pre- 
sident, Sir  John  Boileau.  The  warm  interest  that  he  felt  in  the  promo- 
tion of  historical  and  arobteological  research  has  ever  been  shown  in  a 
most  marked  manner,  not  less  in  friendly  partidpation  in  our  proceedings 
and  the  annual  gatherings,  than  in  the  establishment,  in  his  own  county, 
of  an  institution  kindred  to  our  own,  that,  under  his  auspices,  has  realised 
results  of  signal  importance  in  the  illustration  and  conservation  of  the 
ancient  remains  of  East  Anglia.  Ever  foremost  in  the  encouragement 
of  every  scientific  and  beneficial  purpose,  his  memory  is  endeared  to  all 
who  were  brought  within  the  range  of  his  influence,  or  who  eqjoyed  the 
privil^;e  of  being  numbered  amongst  his  friends. 

"Of  those  who  participated  in  the  earlier  times  of  the  arclueological 
movement,  that  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  has  taken  bo  active 
a  development  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  the 
honored  name  of  the  late  Sir  Heniy  Ellis — the  Nestor  of  Historical  and 
Antiquarian  Science — may  well  claim  the  tribute  of  most  hearty  respect. 
We  must  bear  in  grateful  remembrance  the  kindly  courtesies  shown  on 
many  occasions  by  our  venerable  friend,  to  whom,  for  so  long  a  period, 
the  promotion  of  all  researches  that  tended  to  throw  light  on  the  Annals 
and  National  Monuments  of  our  country  was  an  object  ever  kept  in  view 
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with  hearty  sympathy  and  interest  There  are  indeed  few  subjects  ia 
the  wide  range  of  archteolc^cal  inquiry  and  literature  which  have  not 
been  advantageously  elucidated  through  hia  indefatigable  inTeetigations. 

"  The  retrospect  of  the  past  year  brings  before  ub  others  highly  dis- 
tinguished in  the  world  of  literature,  whose  loss  we  record  with  veiy 
deep  r^ret, — the  erudite  historiau  and  poet,  the  late  Dean  of  St.  Paul'e^ 
at  one  period  an  Honorary  Uember  of  the  Central  Committee,  and  who 
repeat^y  honored  our  proceedings  with  hia  fnendly  partidpation  ; — the 
most  learned  and  eminent  also  of  the  archeeologists  of  Ireland,  the  Bev. 
Dr.  Todd,  for  aeveral  years  Preaident  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  the 
biographer  of  St.  Patrick,  and  the  aocomplished  authority  alike  in  all 
questions  of  Early  Irish  Art  and  obscure  periods  of  Irish  History.  His 
friendly  encouragement  was  shown  at  the  very  outset  of  our  enterprise  as 
a  member  of  our  CounoU  ;  and  we  recall,  with  gratification,  the  kind  in- 
terest with  whi^  he  engaged  in  the  transactions  of  the  congress  at 
Winchester,  and  also  in  other  earlier  proceedings  of  our  Society. 

"  In  recurring  to  friendly  intercourse  with  antiquaries  of  the  siater  king- 
dom, we  cannot  refnun  from  the  expression  of  sympathy  and  sorrow  on 
occasion  of  the  sudden  and  untimely  decease  of  a  valued  coadjutor,  to 
whose  pen,  not  less  than  to  his  skill  as  a  draughtsman,  the  Institute  has 
BO  frequently  been  under,  obligation.  From  very  early  days  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  purpose  that  won  for  the  Institute  the  cordial  co-operation 
of  so  many  distinguished  antiquaries  in  the  three  kingdoms,  we  had 
enlisted  in  our  favor  the  warm  interest  and  accomplished  attainments 
of  Mr.  0.  V.  Du  Noyer,  a  gentleman  engaged  actively  in  the  Geological 
Survey  in  Ireland,  and  who,  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  fimctioaB,  had 
constant  opportunities  for  minute  investigation  of  the  remarkable  remains 
scattered  over  every  district  of  that  country.  The  readers  of  our  Journal 
cannot  tail  to  recall,  with  satis&ction,  his  instructive  contributions  :  his 
peculiar  ability  in  delineating  the  relics  of  antiquity,  in  the  appreciation 
also  of  their  special  and  characteristic  features,  has  perhaps  never  been 
surpassed.  The  admirable  pictorial  catalogue  of  the  collection  preserved 
by  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  forming  a  precious  monument  of  the  artistio 
skill  of  our  lamented  friend,  Du  Noyer,  was  liberally  sent  to  several  of 
our  Annual  Meetings  by  the  Academy,  to  whose  oourteey  we  have  tbus 
been  indebted  for  advantageous  facilities  of  comparison  of  rare  types  of 
prehistoric  veetiges  in  Ireland  with  such  as  have  enriched  the  teraporanr 
collections  formed  at  our  Annual  Meetings. 

"  With  the  sad  enumeration  of  departed  friends,  whose  active  co-opera- 
tion we  have  for  many  years  enjoyed  in  prosecution  of  the  objects  of  our 
common  purpose,  we  may  he  permitted  to  advert  also  to  the  loss  of  a 
patron,  eminent  in  the  high  Auctions  of  his  important  position, — His 
Grace  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  numerous  members  of 
our  Sodety  who  enjoyed  the  welcome  extended  to  us  in  the  county  of 
Kent  by  the  lamented  Marquess  Camden,  with  many  persona  of  leading 
influence  and  s^pathy  in  our  kindred  purposes  for  public  gratification 
and  instruction,  will  gratefuUy  recall  the  encouragement  with  which  our 
meeting  at  Roohester  was  favored  by  the  personal  participation  of  the 
Primate,  and  by  the  liberal  oouudeiation  with  which  it  was  his  pleasure 
to  contribute  from  the  treasures — the  precious  heir-looms  preserved  at 
Lambeth — such  objects  as  might  be  most  available  to  augment  the 
interest  of  our  visit  to  that  part  of  the  realm. 
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"  We  cannot  clow  the  tribute  of  regard  towarda  those  whose  influeDoe 
or  Etctive  cooperation  have  at  vajiouB  periods  cheered  our  progress,  with- 
out the  mention  of  a  valued  and  venerable  Mend,  the  lat«  Bev.  Cantm 
James,  hy  whom  the  gratifying  suocesH  of  the  meeting  at  Peterborough 
waa  mainl;  promoted ; — of  another  cordial  supporter,  one  ot  the  most 
ooustaot  and  genial  associates  in  our  periodical  gatherings,  Mr.  Hajward, 
formerly  our  kindly  auxiliary  at  Lincoln ; — General  Scott,  alsc^  whooe 
name  is  found  amongst  the  earliest  of  our  members ; — the  talented 
writer,  Mr.  Samuel  Luca^  from  whom  we  received  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  Historical  Section  at  the  Gloucester  congress  j — and,  lastly, 
not  the  least  highly  esteemed  in  this  mournful  category,  our  generous 
friend,  Ur.  John  Webb,  whose  choice  treasures  of  medieeval  antiquity, 
selected  with  most  discriminating  taste,  were  ever  entrusted  with  libenil 
ooofidenoe  to  enrich  our  exhibitions,  or  to  aid  the  illustration  of  subjects 
of  the  Histoty  of  the  Arts,  that  it  has  been  theeudeavor  of  the  Institato 
to  present  in  the  moat  ample  and  instmctive  detail. 

"  There  remains  one  other,  however,  lung  held  in  warm,  grateful  esti- 
mation, whose  hearty  regard  and  generous  cuuaideration  in  promoting  the 
advancement  of  the  Institute,  have  in  no  instance  perhaps  been  surpassed. 
In  the  loss  of  the  Kev.  John  Louis  Petit  we  have  to  deplore  one  endeared 
to  us  through  full  five-and-twenty  yean  of  genial  intercourse,  whilst  his 
high  attainments  in  the  special  section  of  ArchEeological  Science,  his 
tasteful  discrimination  in  the  elucidation  of  the  History  of  Uediteval 
Architecture  in  aU  conntriee,  his  incomparable  skill  in  delineating  the 
characteristic  features  of  each  style  and  period,  bave  been  acoompauied 
hy  munificent  liberality  in  enabling  others  to  shore  in  the  enjoyment 
that  he  had  found  in  pursuits  to  which  he  was  so  keenly  attached,  From 
the  first  our  publicadons  were  constantly  enriched  through  his  munifi- 
cence ;  he  almost  invariably  cheered  our  Ajinual  Assembly  with  his 
valued  cooperation  ;  the  very  latest  period  of  bis  life  was  marked  by 
thoughtful  consideration  for  the  weltare  of  our  Society,  and  for  the 
gratification  of  those  who  had  for  go  many  years  enjoyed  his  friendship 
and  participation  in  our  oomtnon  purpose." 

The  following  lists  of  members  of  the  Central  Committee  retiring  in 
annual  course,  and  also  of  members  of  the  Institute  recommended  to  fill 
the  vacancies,  were  then  submitted  to  the  meeting  and  unanimously 
adopted.  To  retire  : — one  Vice-President,  the  Earl  of  Enniskillen  ;  six 
members  of  the  Central  Committee  ;  Capt.  Brackenbuiy,  R.A. ;  the  Hotk 
W.  Egerton,  M.P.;  Mr.  Walter  D.  Jeremy;  Major-General  Lefroy,  R.A.; 
Sir  Frederic  Madden  ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Winnington,  Bart  The  following 
being  recommended  for  election  : — as  Vice-PrMident,  the  Very  Rev.  the 
Dean  of  Westminster,  D.D.,  F.S.A. : — as  members  of  the  Committee, 
Mr.  C.  D.  E.  Eortnum,  F.S.A. ;  Mr.  Augustus  W.  Franks,  M.A.,  F.S.A.; 
Mr.  W.  H.  Tregellas;  Mr.  W.  F.  Vernon;  Mr.  Westmacott,  R.A. ;  and 
Hr.  C.  Enight  Watson,  Seer.  S.A.  Also,  as  Auditors  for  the  current  year, 
the  Rev.  J  Fuller  Russell,  B.C.L.,  F.S.A. ;  Sir  J.  Sibbald  D.  Scott,  Bart, 
F.S.A.  And,  in  the  room  of  Sir  John  Boileau,  Bart.,  deceased,  Major- 
General  J.  H.  Lefroy,  R.A.,  was  unanimously  elected  a  Vice-President  of 
the  Institute. 

A  few  questions  upon  financi^  matters  and  the  condition  of  the  issue 
of  the  Journal  having  been  put  by  various  members  and  answered  by  the 
Honorary  Secretary,  the  adoption  of  the  Report  and  Balance  Sheet  was 
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moved  by  tbe  Eer.  E.  Hill,  seconded  by  Archdeacon  Stanton,  and 
carried  unanimoualy. 

The  Gonaideration  of  the  pkce  for  the  next  Annual  Meeting  being  the 
next  Hubjoct,  Mr.  Bdrtt  reaid  a  letter  he  bad  received  from  Mr.  Albert 
Way,  eipreaBing  hie  r^ret  at  hia  inability  to  be  at  tbe  meeting,  and 
Bubmitting  Bome  particulan  of  encotmigement  as  regarded  future  plaoes 
of  meeting  which  had  been  addressed  to  him  by  various  frieDd&  In  dis- 
cussing the  claims  of  Northampton,  Herefi»tl,  and  Leicester,  Mr.  Way 
chiefly  dwelt  upon  tbe  reasona  which  seemed  to  point  to  delaying  tbe 
visit  of  the  Institute  to  Northampton  and  Hereford.  Mr.  Burtt  then 
stated  that  a  formal  invitation  had  been  received  from  Leicester,  which 
was  read.  It  vas  proposed  by  Mr.  C.  Tdokbr,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Talbot  Bukt,  that  Leicestw  be  tbe  place  of  meeting  for  1870.  After 
some  slight  discussion  this  was  carried  nem.  con. 

The  Rev.  J.  Leb  Warner  drew  attention  to  Hie  argent  want  of  a 
General  Index  to  the  Journal  of  tbe  Institute.  He  was  aware  that  it 
would  be  a  great  undertaking,  but  the  difficulties  were  not  insuperable, 
and  if  the  first  twenty  volumes  were  taken  in  hand  by  ten  persons,  the 
labour  would  not  be  very  heavy.  Conmderable  discussion  ensued,  which 
resulted  in  seven  names  being  given  in  to  the  Hon.  Sec.  as  volunteers  for 
the  work,  to  which  Mr.  Burtt  also  promised  any  help  he  could  giva 
After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  the  meeting  broke  up. 

At  t«n  o'clock  the  Historical  Section  met  in  the  Town  Hall.  Lord 
Talbot  db  Malahidb,  President  of  tbe  Institute,  on  taking  the  chair, 
said  he  thought  it  might  be  dedrable  that  he  should  say  a  few  words  on 
his  own  behalf!  In  the  first  place  be  must  apologize  for  not  having  been 
among  them  sooner.  It  was  an  act  of  much  self-denial,  and  nothing  but 
a  pressing  sense  of  duty  would  have  prevented  him  from  being  present ; 
and  be  did  not  think  he  should  have  been  right  if  he  had  not  been  at  bis 
post  in  the  House  of  Lords  at  such  an  important  crisis.  He  was  in  hopes 
that  matters  had  taken  a  turn  bo  as  to  enable  him  to  rem^n  at  Bury  for 
tbe  rest  of  the  week,  but  be  was  aorry  to  find  this  was  not  the  case,  and 
this  would  probably  be  his  last  day  with  tfaem.  He  bad  a  cordial  recol- 
lection of  the  very  pleasant  day  the  Institute  had  spent  in  Bury  on  a 
tffevious  occasion,  when  an  excursion  was  made  from  Cambridge.  He 
hoped  the  present  meeting  would  be  a  successful  one;  it  bad  begun  well, 
and  they  had  been  fevoured  with  fine  weather.  He  had  with  much 
satisfaction  inspected  the  Museum,  and  be  considered  it  a  very  good 
colleetion.  He  would  not  detain  them  longer  considering  tbe  riches  in 
store  for  them  that  day,  but  would  call  upon  the  Veu.  Lord  Arthur 
Hervey,  tbe  President  of  tbe  Section,  for  bis  Address. 

His  Lordship  then  rose  and  read  an  Address,  which  he  stud  might  be  con- 
sidered to  be  a  Plea  For  a  Histoiy  of  Suffolk.  This  excellent  dJKJourse  has 
been  already  presented  at  length  to  the  readers  of  the  Journal  (p.  197). 

Tbe  Chairhan  sud  tbey  could  not  but  be  grateful  to  Lonl  Arthur 
Hervey  for  bis  paper,  which  was  full  of  research ;  and  there  were  many 
points  which  might  lead  to  discussion.  There  was  one  point  to  which  he 
would  direct  tbe  writer's  attention  for  re-consideration,  be  meant  the 
word  "  wicb,"  as  applied  to  places  near  the  sea.  He  could  mention 
several  names  ending  in  that  syllable  which  were  not  so  situated.  He 
was  sure,  however,  that  tbey  would  accord  to  Lord  Arthur  Hervey  their 
best  thanks  for  bb  valuable  paper. 
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Mr.  BuBTT,  then,  in  the  absenoe  of  Joba  Bruce,  Esq.,  reiid  that  gentle- 
man's Memoir  on  "  Sir  Simonds  D'Ewea"  This  is  given  in  the  present 
volume  of  the  Journal  (p.  3S3,  ante). 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  paper.  Lord  Abthuk  Hkbvbt  moved  the 
thanks  of  the  meeting  to  the  writer,  who  had  treated  his  subject 
excellently,  having  stores  of  information  at  his  command  which  few 
could  attain  without  immense  labour.  As  to  D'Ewes  himself  with  his 
undoubted  industiy  and  ability,  he  waa  a  man  of  veiy  mixed  qualities. 
Besides  the  evidence  of  his  conceit  given  by  Mr.  Bruce,  the  men  of 
Suffolk  would  not  forget  how  be  hurried  on  his  marriage  with  the  joung 
and  rich  heiress  of  the  Cloptons,  and  how,  after  his  marriage,  when  his 
wife  was  stricken  down  with  fever,  he  ran  away  from  her  and  wrote 
loving  letters  to  her. 

A  memoir  by  Mr.  W.  Rye,  of  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Ardueological 
Society,  upon  the  Guilds  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  was  then  read.  This 
paper  will  be  given  in  a  subsequent  volume  of  the  Journal. 

After  votes  of  thanks  to  the  writers,  the  meeting  was  adjourned  to  the 
next  day  at  9 '30  a.m. 

At  about  half-past  one  o'clock  the  members  of  the  Institute  and 
visitors,  together  with  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Bury,  left  the 
vicinity  of  the  Angel  Hotel  for  a  visit  to  lokworth  Park,  by  invitation  of 
the  Marquis  of  Bristol.  On  their  arrival  the  company  were  cordially  re- 
ceived by  the  noble  President  of  the  meeting  and  various  membras  of 
his  family,  and  were  very  handsomely  entertained  at  luncheon  by  bia 
Lordship.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  luncheon  the  noble  Marquis  an- 
nounced, with  great  regret,  that  he  was  compelled  to  leave,  as  be  had 
to  be  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  evening.  Before  going 
be  expressed,  amidst  much  applause,  the  pleasure  he  felt  in  seeing  bo 
many  present  that  day,  and  he  was  particularly  pleased  that  the  Mayor 
and  Corporation  of  Buiy  had  honoured  him  with  their  presence.  Lord 
Talbot  de  Malahide,  who  had  also  to  be  present  in  town  for  the  same 
reason  as  the  noble  Marquis,  on  behalf  of  the  Institute  and  the  general 
company,  warmly  thanked  the  Marquis  of  Bristol  for  the  hospitable 
manner  in  which  they  had  been  entertained  at  Ickworth. 

Ample  time  having  been  given  for  a  stroll  about  the  beautifiil  grounds, 
the  company  again  entered  the  carriages  and  were  driven  to  Saxham 
Church.  Here  the  principal  object  of  interest  is  the  round  tower,  upon 
which  Mr.  Tthhs  read  some  notee.  After  adverting  to  the  opinion 
which  prevailed  at  one  time  that  such  towers  were  of  Danish  origin, 
Mr.  Tymma  referred  to  their  main  charaoteristics,  and  to  theic  existing 
chioSy  in  the  oounties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  The  tower  of  Saxham 
was  perhaps  the  finest  of  them  all ;  and  the  spodal  points  of  interest  in 
it  were  remarked  upon  by  Mr.  Tymms,  Mr.  Bloxam,  and  other  members 
of  the  Institute.  It  was  considered  to  be  of  the  eleventh  century,  the 
details  of  the  exterior  being  a  century  later.  One  of  the  points  railing 
forth  much  remark  was  the  low  recessed  arch  against  the  sonthertt 
pier  of  the  tower.  The  chapel  of  Thomas  Lucas,  Solicitor-General  to 
Heniy  VIII.,  containing  the  monument  of  Lord  Crofls,  Baron  of  Sax- 
bam,  "  Mad-cap  Crofts,"  the  friend  of  Charles  IL,  also  attracted  much 
attention. 

The  next  place  visited  was  West  Stow  Hall,  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Bloomfield,  which  was  reached  after  a  pleasant  drive  of  a  few  miles.   The 
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gate-house  and  a  large  room  at  the  north  side  are  all  the  remaiiiB  of  the 
origiaal  hall.  Mr,  T^mms  read  some  notes  upon  the  history  of  the 
building.  The  lordship  of  West  Stow  was  the  property  of  the  abbots  of 
Bury,  and  at  the  Dissolution  was  granted  to  Sir  John  Croftes,  a  member 
of  the  household  of  the  king's  sister,  Mary,  the  wife  of  Charles  Brandon, 
Duke  of  Suffolk.  When  he  enlarged  the  hall  he  added  the  beautiful 
gate-bouse,  and  in  compliment  to  hie  royal  mistress  surmounted  it  with 
her  arms,  which  may  still  be  seen.  In  an  upper  chamber  of  the  gate- 
house are  some  rude  distemper  paiotiugs  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  which 
attracted  much  attention.  They  represent  four  periods  in  the  life  of 
man,  by  a,  youth  hawking,  a  lover,  a  middle-aged  man  looking  on  at 
young  folks,  and  an  aged  man  hobbling  onwards, — each  having  a  few 
words  of  chatacterietic  description. 

On  leaving  West  Stow  the  party  commenced  their  return  journey  to 
Bury,  stopping  at  Hengrave  Hall,  the  fine  Tudor  mansion  of  the  Gages. 
Mr,  Tymms  here  read  some  notes  upon  the  descent  of  the  Manor  of 
Hengrave  through  the  families  of  Hengrave,  Hethe,  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingliam,  Kytson,  Cavendish,  and  Darcy  to  the  Gages,  who  had  held  it 
&om  the  time  of  Charles  IL  The  present  noble  mansion  was  built  by 
Sir  Thomas  Kytson,  Knight,  in  1525,  but  it  had  been  much  reduced  in 
size  by  alterations  »nce  that  date.  The  south  front,  the  gate-house,  and 
the  inner  court  were  good  examples  of  the  domestic  architecture  of  the 
time,  and  their  many  peculiarities  were  duly  pointed  out  to  the  company, 
attention  being  also  directed  to  the  old  painted  glass  in  the  windows, 
and  the  numerous  family  portraits  in  the  rooms,  corridors,  &c  In  the 
chapel  ie  an  unusually  fine  window  of  21  lights  filled  with  painted  glass 
of  excellent  tone  and  character  representing  the  Creation,  the  Fall,  the 
Deluge,  and  incidents  in  the  life  of  our  Saviour.  Close  to  the  Hall  is  the 
ohurch,  which,  since  the  consolidation  of  the  parish  of  Hengrave  with 
that  of  Flemptou  in  1589,  has  been  only  used  as  a  place  of  interment 
for  the  family  at  the  HalL  In  it  are  numerous  monuments  of  various 
members  of  the  family,  upon  which  Mr.  Bloxam  made  some  remarks. 
The  lar^  party  lingered  long  amidst  the  many  and  varied  attractions  of 
this  fine  mansion,  and  then  took  the  road  to  Buiy,  which  was  reached 
shortly  after  seven  o'clock,  after  a  busy,  pleasant,  and  most  interesting 

At  nine  o'clock  a  conveTsazione  was  held  in  the  temporaiy  museum, 
fbr  which  the  President  and  Council  of  the  Athenceum  had  kindly  given 
up  their  handsome  Assembly  Room.  The  gathering  was  numerous,  es- 
pecially considering  the  fatiguing  day  many  had  undei^ne  ;  and  the 
large  and  fine  collections  of  remarkable  objects,  skilfully  arranged  by  Mr. 
Tucker  and  his  assistants,  were  the  subjects  of  careful  examination  and 


Friday,  July  23. 

The  Historical  Section  met  in  the  Guildhall  at  930  A.U.,  when  Mr. 
Talhot  Burt,  F.S.A.,  took  the  chair.  The  Rev.  J.  J,  Raven  read  a 
memoir  on  "  Church  Bells  in  Suffolk." 

Mr.  Raven  said  England  had  been  termed  emphatically  "the  ringing 
island,"  and  it  was  nut  remarkable  therefore  that  the  early  histoiy  of 
bells,  bell-fouoders,  and  of  change-ringing,  should  claim  a  share  of  the 
attention  of  all  interested  in  arch«eologi^  studies.    Among  the  oldest 
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bells  in  the  oonntf  of  Suffolk  was  that  in  the  Nomtaa  chnrch  of  Word- 
well.  Earif  belle  were  generallj  without  iiucription,  bnt  were  ne&tlj 
cast,  with  a  narrow  ribbon  about  two  iDchee  below  the  sboulder.  From 
about  1250  to  1400  insoiptioas  were  caat  in  the  Lombardic  character, 
and  to  thia  period  probabi/  belonged  three  betla  at  Weston,  near  Becclee. 
At  Woriington  were  three  bells  bearing  the  name  ai  the  founder, 
"Johannes  Godynge  de  Lenne  me  fedt,"  and  this  Ljnn  foundry  appeared 
to  have  been  of  cousidenible  importance-  The  Bury  monkB  had  left  no 
record  of  their  skill  in  bell-fonnding  before  1400.  In  the  period  firom 
1400  tu  1550  inscriptions  on  bells  were  in  the  ordinary  inedi»TBl  type  or 
black  letter,  and  many  of  that  period  could  be  traoed  to  Bury.  Bells  cast 
there  were  in  fact  scattered  over  Norfolk  and  parte  of  Cambridgeshire 
and  Essex,  as  well  as  Suffulk.  The  most  remarkable  was  the  t«nor  in  the 
famous  ■pcaX  of  eight  at  Bedenhall  in  Norfolk.  The  Bury  foundry  came 
tu  an  eud  about  the  year  1675.  Some  bell-founders  at  Norwich  cast 
many  of  the  bells  in  Suffolk.  The  bells  in  the  Norman  tower  at  Bury 
were  re-cast,  in  1785,  by  Thomas  Osbom  of  Downham  Mai^et  A  history 
of  the  two  Bury  peals  would  present  many  curious  &cte  to  the  campano- 
logist Mr.  Raven  then  adverted  to  some  special  usages  connected  with 
bells  in  churches  in  Bury  and  the  neighbouriiood,  and  condaded  by 
expressing  a  hope  that  his  attempt  to  produce  a  history  of  the  church 
bells  of  Suffolk  would  be  supplemented  by  any  informatjun  bearing  upon 
the  subject. 

Mr.  BuRTT  thought  that  the  initials  of  one  of  the  bell-fonndera  that 
had  been  read  "  H.  S."  were  "  H.  Q."  Aa  an  iastance  of  an  earliernlatcd 
bell  than  any  referred  to  by  Mr.  Raven,  he  stated  that  in  the  museum 
formed  at  the  Lanoaater  meeting  in  1668  was  a  rubbing  from  a  bell  in 
the  valley  of  the  Lune  dated  1296. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Ford  then  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Mints  of  Boiy,"  by  Mr.  C. 
Oolding. 

"  Numismatics,  commencing  at  die  very  portals  of  Brchuology,  may 
properly  be  classed  with  it.  When  man  ^t  began  to  shake  off  his 
lethargy  respecting  such  matters,  this  interesting  scienos  took  rooL 
Follow  him  through  his  rude  and  early  efibrts,  in  the  perpetuatiou  of 
CTsntB  and  facta,  by  the  use  of  metale,  and  we  hare  some  of  our  first 
glimpses  of  hietorical  learning. 

In  facilitating  commerce,  in  opening  up  mineral  wealth,  in  creating 
means  for  education,  iu  spreading  teneto  of  religious  belief,  in  forwarding 
arts  and  maaufaotures, — a  circulating  medium  has  ever  been  oae  of  the 
greatest  means  to  these  noble  ends,  and  to  that  medium  more  than  to 
any  one  thing  else  the  world  owes  its  present  condition  <A  advancement 
and  wealth. 

Local  mints  are  known  to  have  existed  in  England  before  the  Conquest, 
and  every  city,  and  nearly  every  important  town  has  had  the  privil^e 
of  coinage  granted  and  confirmed  by  Ttuions  cbarteis  of  the  succeeding 
monarchs. 

In  Suffolk,  Dunwich,  and  Orford,  aa  well  as  St.  Edmund's  Bury,  Ips- 
wich, and  Sudbury,  are  claimed  by  some  writers  to  have  possessed  iha 
same  royal  privilege,  but  the  proofe  of  the  two  former  are  so  doubtful, — 
no  coins  being  with  certainty  to  be  aasigned  to  then), — that  further 
discoveries  must  be  made  before  we  can  clasa  them  with  our  Suffulk 
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llie  whole  histoty  of  the  kingdom  of  the  East  Angles  at  tha  oommenoe- 
ment  of  the  niiith  oentuiy  is  involved  ia  much  perplexity  ;  bo  much  ao, 
that  the  names  even  of  some  of  the  kings  are  unknown.  Of  the  monarchs, 
Boom  (who  aocordiDg  to  the  Chronicle  of  Floienoe  of  Woroeater,  appean 
to  have  reigned  in  East  Anglia  about  760),  Eadmund,  Oswald,  Etheked 
(Ethelred  I.),  and  Etheletan,  coins  are  still  existing,  but  no  name  of  anj 
town  or  place  in  Suffolk  is  mentioned  upon  any  one  of  them.  If  Eadmand's 
coins  can  all  be  assigned  to  Bury,  then  a  mint  can  be  said  to  have  been 
founded  here  about  the  year  856.  Uany  types  of  his  coins  are  frequently 
to  be  met  with. 

Whea  the  whole  of  the  Heptarohio  States  became  united  in  one  king- 
dom under  one  sole  monarch,  we  hnd  the  places  of  mintage  were  gene- 
ndiy  added  to  the  legend  on  the  reverse  of  the  coin,  together  with  tho 
moneyer's  name.  The  first  proof  of  a  giant  to  St.  Edmund's  Bury  is 
by  King  Edward  the  ConfeoBor,  in  the  year  1065,  but  only  one  moneyer's 
name  appears, — that  of  morbe, — on  those  struck  in  that  town.  A  speoi- 
men  is  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford. 

Althongh  this  mint  is  not  mentioned  in  Domeaday  Book,  yet  eridenoa 
exists  on  the  ooins  themselves  that  both  King  William  I.  and  II.  coined 
here.  As  many  of  the  types,  both  of  the  Conqueror  and  of  Rufus,  are 
so  umiiar,  it  is  most  difficult  to  assign  them  with  certainty  to  either 
king ;  but  of  Bury  mint  those  reading  SO.IU.  can  assuredly  bo  aasigned 
to  Bury. 

Daring  Hemy  I.'s  reign  there  is  positive  proof  of  the  existence  of  this 
mint ;  the  coins  bearing  in  addition  to  the  moneyer's  name  the  name  of 
the  town,  s.  edil  In  the  year  1125,  we  find  by  the  Annals  of  St.  Ed- 
mund's Bury,  King  Henry  I.  sent  orders  from  Normandy  for  the  severest 
sentence  of  the  law  to  be  passed  upon  &lBe  coiners  and  others,  because 
the  money  was  so  corrupted  that  it  would  not  pass  in  any  market. 

In  the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  whose  coins  are  somewl^t  scarce,  a  fine 

specimen  reading oh-  s-  bdhund  is  in  the  local  Museum,  the 

property  of  the  Suffolk  Archteolc^cal  Institute  ;  and  another,  giving  the 
moneyer  hvxfhbi-oh-bkd-  is  exhibited  by  myself. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  whose  coins  generally  are  badly  struck, 
mis-shapen,  and  the  legends  imperfect,  the  names  of  hbnhi. — pilla. — 
BAVF.  and  wiLLBLM.  are  each  found  as  moneyers  of  this  town. 

In  the  reign  of  King  John,  although  no  coins  of  that  king  can  be 
asugned  to  any  English  mints,  yet,  in  the  year  1308,  writs  were  isAied 
to  the  moneyers  of  various  cities  and  towns,  St.  Edmund  Bury  bsii^ 
mentioned  amongst  them,  for  them  to  appear  at  Westminster  with  all 
their  dies,  and  those  also  who  were  skilled  workers  of  money  in  the  town 
of  Buiy,  on  the  Quinzaine  of  St.  Denis  (that  i%  the  fifteenth  day  after 
the  Feast  of  that  Saint),  to  receive  there  the  King's  commands. 

King  Henry  Ill.'a  coins  are  eioeeding  numerous,  and  in  connection 
with  St.  Edmund's  Bory  so  many  moneyers'  names  occur  that  we  may 
conclude  that  the  mint  was  extensively  worked,  although  the  length  of 
hie  reign  may  in  some  measure  account  for  this.  The  Gustos  Cunei,  i. «., 
keeper  of  the  dies  for  the  Abbot  of  St  Edmund's  Buiy,  in  tho  year 
1267,  was  William- Le-Shrub.  B^nald  Fitz-Heniy  ia  tdso  given  as  a 
moneyer  at  Bury  in  this  reign.  Coins  bearing  the  names  of  the  moneyers, 
rvLKK — NOBMAN. — RAVT. — BoOBR. — sufVND.  and  wiLiiAU.  are  all  in  my 
oolleotion ;  and  in  other  cabinets  are  those  of  the  moneyeiB,  evhfsei 
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nnd  lOBAi*.  ThiB  ratf.  and  tillblk.  cannot  posubl;  be  the  same  iDdi- 
Tiduals  as  those  of  Ktog  Henry  II.'b  reign ;  but  the  last  named,  willblh, 
is  doubtleu  the  same  as  Willum-Le-Shrub,  appointed,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  the  year  1367. 

Thus  ends  the  histoty  of  the  early  series,  or  short  crow  ^pes,  of  sU 
the  reigning  monarchs  from  the  Conquest ;  and  we  now  (about  the  year 
1279)  meet  with  the  cross  extending  to  the  outer  rim  or  edge  of  the 
coin,  leaving  the  legend  to  be  inscribed  on  the  four  quarters  around  the 
edge,  but  only  on  the  reverse  side,  the  obverse  side  having  the  king's 
profile  and  titles.  Of  King  Henry  lll.'s  reign,  theee  long  cross  types, 
with  moneyers  of  St.  Edmund's  Biuy  mint,  have  the  names  iok. — 
RAKDVLP. — HBNARD.  and  BTiPHEN.,  none  of  which  are  names  appearing  on 
the  previous  short  cross  pennies. 

In  King  E)dward  I.'b  reign  this  mint  appears  to  have  been  again  exten- 
Hvely  used,  and  numerous  coius  of  this  king  bear  vil'bcibd'  or  villa' 
aEDHVNDi,  upon  them,  and  the  registers  still  prexerved  of  this  reign  give 
us  the  following  as  connected  with  this  town  : — Richard  de  Bentley,  as 
assay  master  for  the  king  in  his  fourth  year  (1276).  Jocee  the  gold- 
smith, as  keeper  of  the  dies  for  the  abbot,  in  the  same  year.  John  de 
Kede,  as  assay  master,  and  as  moneyer,  in  the  seventh  year  (1379). 
Robert  da  Hadlie,  as  moneyer,  in  the  following  year  ;  and  certainly  he  ia 
the  last  moneyer  that  ever  affixed  his  name  on  the  reverse  of  any  regal 
coins  throughout  the  kingdom.  Richard  de  Lothbuty  also  was  Uie 
master  of  the  mint  in  the  eighth  year  (1280.)  After  this  period  the 
name  of  the  town  is  only  to  Ite  found  impressed  in  addition  to  the  king's 
name  and  titles. 

In  the  year  1263,  J.  de  Lovetoft  and  G.  de  Rokeslewere  appwnted,  on 
the  16th  of  July,  to  enquire  on  oath  what  moneyers  had  made  the 
king's  money  here ;  and  also  concerning  the  dies  which  bad  been  made 
here ;  to  extunine  the  money,  wherever  it  should  be  found,  within  or 
without  the  liberties,  and  to  act  accordingly. 

Hugh  de  Houton  was  assay  master  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  (1296). 
Roger  de  Rede  was  moneyer  in  the  same  year,  and  continued  to  be 
master  of  the  mint  until  1318. 

The  coins  generally  considered  to  belong  to  Edward  Il.'s  reign  as 
distinguished  from  those  of  Edward  I.,  are  classed  by  the  dilferenoe  of 
the  readings  upon  the  regal  or  obverse  side, — edw.  or  sowA.  being  con- 
sidered to  belong  to  the  first,  and  zdwar.  being  assigned  to  the  second 
Edward. 

In  1 31 8,  in  consequence  of  the  quality  of  the  coin  of  the  latter  part  of 
Edward  I.  and  the  early  part  of  Edward  II.  that  had  been  issued  from  the 
Bury  St.  Edmund  mint  (which  seems  to  have  been  then  conducted  in  a 
veiy  negligent  manner),  a  writ  was  issued  directed  to  the  barons  of  the 
exchequer,  Btatiug  that  as  no  trial  of  the  money  coined  here  had  been 
made  either  in  thia  reign  or  in  that  of  his  father,  they  were  commanded 
to  cause  it  to  be  assayed  in  the  usual  manuer. 

William  de  Stowe  was  warden  of  the  mint,  and  Alan  de  Cove  master 
of  the  mint  in  the  same  year.  In  the  following  year  (1319),  Hugh 
de  Howton  ia  mentioned  as  master  of  the  mint,  who  was  probably 
the  same  person  as  named  in  the  preceding  reign  as  ossayer.  John  de 
Redgrave  occurs  as  assay  master  for  the  king  in  the  fourteenth 
year  of  Edward  II.  (1320). 
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After  this  date  no  other  evidence  occutb  to  prove  the  oootinuance  of 
the  mint  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds ;  and  as,  in  the  great  contest  between 
the  tovnBmen  and  the  abbey,  in  1326 — 7,  via  learn  that,  with  other 
valuable  goods,  the  townsmen  carried  away  twenty  chests  or  coffen  from 
the  abbey,  we  can  conclude  that  after  that  memorable  contest  the  mint 
ceased.  No  further  coinage,  either  by  royal  or  abbatial  authority,  has 
ever  been  traced  to  St  Edmund's  Buiy, 

The  officers  connected  with  this  once  important  abbey,  aa  oooceming 
the  coina^,  were — a  Custoe  Cunei,  or  keeper  oE  the  mint,  a  Monetariua, 
moneyer,  or  master,  a  CAtnbiator,  or  exchanger,  two  Coetodes,  or  keeper^ 
and  two  Assaisifttores,  or  assayers." 

The  Ven,  Lord  Ahthub  Hkrvbt  having  taken  the  cluur,  the  Rev. 
W.  H.  Sewell  read  a  memoir  on  **  Gipping  Chapel,"  which  was  illustrated 
by  many  drawings  and  rubbings. 

We  hope  to  be  enabled  to  give  this  interesting  memoir  in  a  future 
volume  of  the  Journal. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Marooliosth  then  read  a  paper  ou  "The  Hlstorio 
Vestigee  of  the  Anglo- Hebrews  is  East  Anglia.' ' 

The  writer  b^au  by  deploring  the  few  existing  renuuns  of  the  Jews  in 
this  oountty,  and  the  diffioultiea  in  tracing  their  eariy  histoiy  here. 
Some  of  the  Jews  might  have  been  settled  in  England  in  the  times  of 
the  Phcenioians,  and  were  known  to  have  been  here  during  the  Bomaa 
occupation.  During  the  mediieval  period  the  Jews  had  schools,  or  rather 
colleges,  in  the  chief  towns,  and  held  most  friendly  social  intercourse  with 
their  Oiriatian  neighbours.  Previous  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  and 
during  the  reigns  of  the  first  three  Norman  kings,  no  charge  of  miscon- 
duct was  brought  against  them.  The  subjects  taught  in  their  ooUeges 
were  chiefly  the  exact  sciences  and  languages. 

William  Rufus  arranged  a  public  discussioD  upon  the  tenets  of  the 
Hebrew  fiiith  between  the  Bishops  of  the  Christian  church  and  the 
Rabbis,  and  the  result  only  awoke  the  most  bitter  feeUngs  between  them. 
At  that  time  many  Jews  believed  in  Christianity,  especially  in  East 
Anglia,  and  were  the  subject  of  persecution  by  their  (Muntrjmen ;  but 
during  the  reigns  of  William  II.  and  Henry  i.,  the  Jews  prospered  in 
England.  Uoyaes  Hall,  in  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  may  be  considered  a  &ir 
spedmen  of  an  East  Anglian  synagogue  ;  and  the  learning  and  influence 
of  the  Jewish  sages  of  that  district  are  frequently  quoted  in  the  Hebrew 
literature  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  Church  found  it  necessary  to  send 
the  most  accomplished  monks  to  the  places  which  the  Jews  inhabited 
m  great  numbers  for  the  purpose  of  pr^ching  againt  Judaism. 

With  the  reign  of  Stephen  the  troubles  of  the  Jews  in  this  country 
b^an.  In  East  Anglia  they  were  accused  of  the  foulest  crimes ;  and  at 
Norwich  the  charge  of  crucifying  a  Christian  in&nt  was  made  against 
them,— the  first  of  many  such  allegations.  At  that  time  all  classes  were 
more  or  less  indebted  to  the  Jews,  and  the  first  impulse  was  to  get  rid 
of  Bu^  obligations.  A  Jew  of  Buiy  St.  Edmunds,  ^ncto  by  name,  was 
fined  for  taking  certain  vessels  belonging  to  the  monastery  as  a  security 
for  a  loan  to  the  monks.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  the  Jews  of  Bury 
were  charged  with  the  crime  of  crucifying  a  boy,  the  wealthiest  of  their 
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Dumber  were  banished  and  their  property  confiscated,  and  those  left  in 
the  town  were  heavily  fined 

la  the  reign  of  Uichard  L,  says  an  old  hiatoriaa  of  Suffolk,  "the 
people,  almost  with  one  accord  through  the  whole  nation,  as  if  the;  hid 
been  summoned  by  a  bell,  fell  upon  the  Jews,"  and  those  of  Biuy  suffered 
greatly.  Their  story,  to  their  final  expulsion  from  the  oountrf  b; 
Edward  I.,  was  checquered  by  some  gleams  of  fair  treatment ;  but  tbej 
were,  neTertheless,  subjected  to  great  indignities  and  cmeltiea. 

The  actual  veetigee  of  the  Jews  in  England  are  vety  scanty.  Hen 
and  there  a  "  Jew's  house  "  is  found,  and  the  names  of  some  streets  sod 
ways  attest  their  presence  in  early  timea.  The  present  pohoe-station  of 
Bury  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  relics  of  East-Anglian  Judaism.  lU 
real  name  was  the  "  Synagogue  of  Moses."  In  its  architectural  detaile  it 
corresponds  with  the  oldest  existing  synagogue  in  Europe,  that  of  Pngue. 
It  was  a  complete  establishment,  comprising  seminaiy,  official  reudeneea, 
baptisteries,  &o.  About  200  yean  ago  a  bronze  tripod  yesse],  of  the 
capacity  of  eight  quarts,  was  found  by  a  fisherman  in  a  stream  near 
Bury,  It  was  inscribed  with  Hebrew  characters  showing  that  it  «u  i 
receptacle  for  alms,  and  was  probably  placed  in  Uie  portico  of  the 
i^agogue  of  Bury.  Its  existence  is  now  uncertain,  but  a  drawing  of 
it  is  in  the  British  Museum.  (Add.  MS.  22910.)  The  celebrated  Jew 
author  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Nicholas  de  Lyra,  was  probably 
Nicholas  de  I^nn. 

Considerahle  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  this  memoir,  the 
Chairman  remarking  upon  the  diSerenoee  of  opinion  in  reference  to  the 
building  known  as  "  Moyses'  Hall,"  and  Mr.  Burtt  referring  te  docn- 
ments  bearing  upon  the  history  of  the  Jews. 

The  Chairman  then  read  his  essay  on  "  The  Worthies  of  Suffolk." 

After  adverting  to  the  various  courses  open  to  him  in  treating  bis 
subject,  he  proposed  to  give  a  list  of  remarkable  Suffolk  men  nuigeil 
under  the  departments  of  literaiy,  political,  and  ecclesiastical  life,  select- 
ing one  from  each  department  for  detailed  notice.  Among  ecclesuti<s, 
Robert  Grosset£te,  bom  at  Stradbroke  of  obscure  parents,  in  UTS,  «u 
the  most  famous.  He  was  skilled  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  and  French, 
and  by  his  piety,  int^rity,  and  leantmg,  he  rose  to  be  Bishop  of  Uncohi, 
and  to  be  loved  and  respected  by  all.  As  the  uncompromiung  oppoeeDt 
of  every  abuse,  be  opposed  the  exactions  of  the  Court  of  Eome,  and  the 
practice  of  appointing  foreigners  and  absentees  to  benefices. 

The  literary  and  scientific  men  of  Suffolk  had  been  many  :  among 
them  were  able  and  interesting  chroniders,  but  no  historians.  Crabbe, 
the  poet,  might  be  considered  the  most  &mous  of  their  literary  men. 
He  was  bom  at  Aldeburgh,  and  must  have  been  a  man  well  wortii 
knowing ;  for  the  son  of  tiie  humble  warehouse-keeper  and  tax-collector, 
by  his  intellectual  and  moral  endowments,  was  loved  and  admired  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  Burke,  Fox,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Canmng,  ^ 
Thurlow. 

Of  Suffolk  artists,  Gainsborough  and  Constable  well  upheld  the  name. 
After  a  sketch  of  the  death-bed  scene  between  Gainsborough  and  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  and  a  brief  allusion  to  the  naval  heroes  of  the  county, 
his  Lordship  ended  with  an  apology  for  the  incompleteness  of  the  me- 

This  discourse  was  followed  by  "  Notes  on  the  Diaooveiy  of  the  Sta- 
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tutes  of  King  Edwwd  VL'b  Grammar  School  at  Bury  St.  Edmunda,"  by 
the  Bev.  A.  H.  Wratiblaw,  the  Head-Master. 

"A  flohool  ooDoected  with  the  monaatery  of  Buty  St  Edmundfi  woa 
founded  by  ihe  eelebrated  Abbot  Sampscni,  who  built  a  sohool-houae  and 
endowed  the  school  with  a  revenue  of  three  rnvks  a-year  at  hie  own 
eipenae.  All  the  Bcholais,  whether  poor  or  rich,  were  to  be  free  of  pay 
ment  for  the  use  of  the  establiehment  (quieti  a  eondtictvme  domui),  and 
there  were  to  be  forty  poor  clerks  free  irom  all  paymect  to  the  ouister  for 
their  learning.  The  relations  of  the  monks  were  to  be  preferred,  provided 
they  were  poor  and  willing  to  learn,  and  the  residue  wa«  to  be  made  up 
at  the  judgment  of  the  mnater.  The  master  waa  always  to  have  two 
clerka  maintained  at  hie  table  (in  eUiatotmario  amiedenta)  without  pay- 
ment ;  but  they,  as  well  aa  the  acfaool  porter  {ottiarim),  were  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  forty,  ne  moffitUr  ntmu  ^ravttur.  (Brit.  Mua.  Ad- 
ditional Ma  14848,  foL  136.) 

This  Bohool,  which  appears  to  have  feUen  into  abe3rance,  was,  upon 
petition,  refounded,  without  any  preference  or  privilege  to'  the  locuity 
or  any  special  class,  but  the  poor,  by  King  Edward  VI.  in  1550.  Al- 
though the  original  statutes  were  not  forthcoming,  it  was  easy  for  my 
predecessor  to  tmce  that  a  gradutd  substitution  of  "  town  boy"  for  "  poor 
boy,"  and  "  oountiy  boy  "  for  "  rich  boy,"  had  taken  place  in  the  aucces- 
eive  alterations  of  the  etatutea,  and  that  what  was  intended  for  the  benefit 
of  the  district  had  been  converted  to  that  of  the  boivugh.  Still,  bo  long 
as  the  original  statutes  were  not  to  be  had,  perfect  proof  in  this  respect 
WE>8  wanting. 

But,  on  the  20th  of  August,  1S68, 1  received  from  Mr.  Heniy  Hoody, 
a  former  pupil  of  this  echool,  a  copy  of  a  document  troia  the  Lana* 
downe  Collection  in  tbe^British  Museum  [Mua.  Brit.  BibL  Lanadowne,119. 
PL  Lzziii.  A.],  purporting  to  be  statutes  of  King  Edward  YI.'s  free 
grammar  school.  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and  preceded  by  a  pre&ce  in  elegant 
Latin,  intituled  :  "  Gubematorum  possessionum  revencionum  et  bonorum 
libene  Scholse  Gram.  Begis  Edwardi  VI.  in  Bury  St  Edmundi  in  Com.  Suff. 
in  suas  pro  eadem  Sch<^  bene  instituenda  leges  praebtio."  A  great  part 
of  the  I^nsdowne  Collection  consista  of  papers  formeriy  belonging  to 
the  celebrated  Lord  BurleigL 

My  predeoessor.  Dr.  Donaldson,  in  his  Retrospective  Address,  on  ooco- 
sion  of  the  Teroentenaiy  of  the  foundation  of  the  school,  writes  an  follows, 
the  Bohool  having  been  founded  in  1550  : — "The  documentary  annals  of 
Bury  school  commence  with  the  year  1583.  The  letters  patent  of  King 
Edward  had  authorised  the  governors,  with  the  consent  of  the  Bishop 
of  Norwich  for  the  time  being,  to  make  statutce  for  the  management  of 
the  sdiooL  Of  this  privilege  the  govemots  have  thought  fit  to  avail 
themaelves  on  four  several  occasions.  I  cannot  find  any  traoe  of  the 
statutes  drawn  up  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the  schooL  Indeed, 
I  should  not  have  been  awara  of  their  existence  if  I  had  not  seen  a  letter 
to  Dr.  Battels,  written  in  16tJ7  by  Mr.  Leedes,  then  master  of  the  achool, 
which  is  preserved  in  Mr.  Dawson  Turner's  valuable  collection  of  auto- 
graphs :  '  To  this  school,'  says  Mr.  Leedes, '  the  founder  gave  no  statutes; 
but  by  his  charter  made  to  the  governors  gave  them  cum  advisamento 
Epiic.  None,  full  power  de  tempore  in  Umptu  faeere  laluhTia  ft  idonea 
itatuta  tan^mtia  gid>emationem,  et  directxonem  padagogi,  Ac,  as  the 
words  of  their  charter  are The  first  statutes  that  I  find  were  writ 
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in  Latin  in  the  year  1550 — the  sarae  year  the  achool  was  founded — with 
an  elegftnt  and  oomplimeatal  address  to  the  masters,  leaving  them  in 
many  things  to  their  own  liberty,  without  the  name  of  any  bishop  to 
them,  and  were  printed  about  fourtoen  years  after.  After  this,  in  the 
year  1683,  aBoth«  body  of  statutes,  with  many  additions  (and,  I  believe, 
alterations  too,  but  have  not  time  now  to  look),  was  composed  and 
subscribed  by  the  governors,  and  oon6rmed  by  Edmund,  Bishop  of 
Norwteh.'  "     Thus  far  Mr.  Leedes,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Donaldson 

With  this  deecription  of  Mr.  Leedes  the  document  discovered  by  Mr. 
Moody  tallres  completely,  while  the  differences  between  it  and  the  statutes 
of  1583  are  very  great  and  very  numerous,  with,  however,  sufficient 
coincidences  and  points  of  agreement  to  show  that  the  ooe  document  has 
been  the  basis  of  the  other.  The  catalogue  of  books  recommended  for 
the  several  classes  i|i  each  differs  in  many  respects,  while  the  truly 
Elizabethan  trish  "that  the  masters  should  be  unmarried,  if  suoh  may  be 
gotten,"  ia  replaced  in  the  older  statutes  by  a  much  more  furious  denun- 
ciatioQ  of  the  &ir  sei. 

The  preface,  although  written  in  very  elegant  Latin,  deals  so  much 
with  generalities  on  the  subject  of  education,  that  it  is  scarcely  worth 
while  to  take  up  the  time  of  my  audience  by  translating  and  reading  the 
trail  si  at  ion.  I  will  proceed  at  once  to  the  statutes,  omitting  those  which 
deal  with  mere  generalities,  and  selecting  such  as  exhibit  peculiarities,  or 
other  points  of  interest 

Statute  6  correBponds  with  statute  35  of  the  statutes  of  1683,  and 
runs:  "They  shall  not  eiact  any  thing  uuder  the  head  of  payment 
{itipendu)  more  than  is  publicly  appointed  :  what  is  voluntarily  bestowed 
over  and  above  by  way  of  remuneration,  they  may  accept  Vi-ithout  fault 
The  usher  (ffi/podidaicultu)  shall  have  the  right  of  exacting  fourpence 
from  the  children  of  richer  people,  whose  names  he  enters  in  the 
register." 

In  6  we  find  :  "They  shall  pay  equal  regard  to  the  poor  and  the 
rich  :  they  must  take  the  same  trouble  in  teaching  with  both  classes." 

In  8  :  "  The  usher  shall  come  to  the  school  at  ux  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  diligently  perform  the  duty  of  teaching  till  eleven." 

In  9  :  "  The  bead  master  {Ludimagitter)  shall  be  present  at  seven. 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  shall  not  depart  till  half-past  ten." 

In  10  :  "Both  of  them  shall  return  at  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  shall  spend  the  whole  time  that  they  shall  be  there  in  teaching, 
lecturing,  and  improving  the  '  mores '  of  the  boys." 

In  11  :  "The  head  master  may  depart  at  a  quarter  past  four.  The 
nsher  must  stay  til!  five.'' 

In  12  :  "  On  Saturdays  {dit^ui  ScMati),  and  half  holidays  {Semifatix*), 
both  shall  remain  at  their  work  till  three  o'clock.'' 

In  13  :  "  All  the  pupik  shall  assemble  in  the  morning  at  six  o'dodc, 
and  after  dinner  at  one  o'clock." 

In  14  :  "  At  eleven  they  shall  depart  to  dinner,  at  five  to  supper," 

In  15  ;  "  Their  number  shall  be  one  hundred." 

In  16  :  "  The  sons  of  poor  men  shall  have  precedence  in  being  entered 
in  this  number." 

In  17  :  "Those  who  do  not  know  how  to  read  and  write  shall  be 
utteriy  excluded.'* 

In  18 :   "Let  them  learn  how  to  read,  and  write  elsewhere.     Our 
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masters  shall  teach  DOthiDg  but  the  rules  of  grammar,  and  the  Greek 
and  Latin  tongues," 

In  20  :  "  No  one  eball  be  entered  in  the  number  of  the  pupils  of  this 
school  who  does  not  bring  with  him  either  a  parent  or  a  relative,  or  at 
any  rate  some  good  neighbour  as  a  spouBor  (fidejuttor)." 

In  31  :  "At  half-past  six  in  the  morning,  all  the  pupils  kneeling  down, 
and  nith  their  bodies  in  an  attitude  of  devotion,  shall  utter  suppliant 
prajeiB  to  God.  They  shall  do  the  same  with  equal  reverence  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  evening." 

Ill  33  :  "  No  one  shall  come  to  school  with  uncombed  hair,  unwashed 
hands  and  &oe,  dirty  shoes  or  boots,  and  torn  or  disordered  clothes." 

In  24 — 29  we  find  a  division  of  the  school  into  five  classes,  the  first 
three  of  which  were  to  he  under  the  head  master,  the  laat  two  under  the 
usher. 

In  the  first,  or  head  form,  were  to  be  read  :  Cicero  de  Offidis,  Ctesar's 
Commentaries,  Quintilian's  Institutiones  Oratoris,  or  The  Rules  of 
Rhetoric  in  Herennius.  In  the  second  form  :  The  History  of  C.  Sallust, 
Virgil's  BuooUcs  and  Georgics,  the  Poems  of  Horace,  Erasmus's  books,  De 
Verborum  et  Rerum  Copiii,  and  De  Conecribendis  Epistolis.  In  the 
third  form:  Erasmus  De  Oivilitate  Morum,  the  Latin  Grammar  pub- 
lished under  the  authority  of  Edward  VL,  Ovid's  Tristia,  and  those  parts 
of  Plautus  and  Terence  which  are  most  free  fi:x)m  licentiousness.  In  the 
fourth  form :  The  Proverbs  of  Mimus  Publianus,  the  Dialogues  of 
Erasmus,  the  Fables  of  .^Eaop,  Cato's  Disticha,  and  Manini  Carmina  de 
quatuor  virtutibuB.  The  remaining  forms  were  to  be  taught  the  firat 
elements  of  grammar.  It  will  be  observed  here  that  Greek  is  entirely 
omitted — an  omission  which  is  supplied  in  the  statutes  of  1583. 

In  35  we  find  :  "  When  the  boys  have  to  write,  they  shall  use  their 
knees  as  a  table," 

In  40 :  "  Oq  Saturdays  {Sextu  ferUt  tt  SabbatU),  they  shall  read 
nothing ;  but  shall  give  an  account  to  the  master  of  what  they  have 
lately  learnt  {prcximv  dubut).  They  shall  submit  to  the  masters  any 
declamations  that  they  have  composed  during  leisure  hours." 

In  48 :  "  Every  boy  shall  be  dismissed  from  the  school  five  yean 
after  his  entrance  into  it,  and  sent  either  to  Cambridge  or  to  other 
occupations.'' 

In  49  :  "Truants,  lazy  boys,  and  such  as  are  dull  and  unapt  for  litera- 
ture, shall  be  expelled  from  the  school  by  the  master,  after  he  has  tested 
their  abilities  and  disposition  for  a  year." 

In  SO  :  "  When  it  shall  be  thought  proper  that  some  remission  should 
be  allowed  from  the  exertion  of  study,  and  that  a  moderate  interval  of 
leisure  should  be  allowed  (which  will  sometimes  be  necessary)  for  the 
sake  of  relaxuig  the  mind  and  sharpening  the  wits,  they  shall  amuse 
themselves  with  honest  sports,  such  as  running,  throwing  the  dart,  and 
archery." 

In  52  T  '*  Only  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  week,  which  we  call  Thvndaye 
in  English,  and  not  then  unless  both  Sue  weather  and  the  industry  of 
the  pupils  shall  claim  it,  shall  the  opportunity  of  leisure,  such  as  we  have 
mentioned,  be  permitted." 

In  53 :  On  feast-days  all  were  to  attend  public  prayer  in  church ; 
and,  (54),  Those  who  behaved  ill  in  church  were  to  be  flogged. 

In  55  :  "  They  shall  leara  by  heart  the  Articles  of  the  Belief,  the 
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Lord's  Prayer,  the  Ten  Cummandmonts,  and  any  other  matten  of  in- 
atruction  in  the  Chmtiau  Faith  that  shall  seem  expedient ;  they  ahall  be 
instructad  in  them  every  Sabbath  Day  ( 1  Saturday),  till  they  leant 
them  exactly." 

In  56  and  67  :  Tvo  censon  were  to  be  Becretly  placed  to  inspect  the 
boyB  ;  and  a  third  to  vatch  them,  and  report  to  the  mEiBters. 

In  61  ;  The  usher  vaa  to  open  the  schoolroom  doora  in  the  morning, 
and  &aten  them  np  in  the  evening  ;  and  to  take  care  that  the  school  and 
benches  should  be  swept  and  washed  after  the  departure  of  the  boys  in 
the  evening  ;  and  that  spiders'  web^  dust,  and  any  other  dirt  should  be 
removed. 

Finally  :  "  The  masters  shall  not  bring  up  a  family,  or  have  their  beds 
under  the  roof  of  the  school.     I^et  women,  like  deadly  plagoee,  be  kept 

"  Pffidagogi  sub  tectis  schobe  familiam  ns  alunto,  neve  leotos  habento  ; 
mulieres  taaquam  pestes  oapitales  absunto." 

Then  comes  aa  epilogue  addressed  to  the  masterej  in  elegant  I^tio, 
urging  them  to  do  their  best  with  their  pupils,  both  for  their  own  sake, 
for  that  of  the  state,  and  for  the  spread  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

Finally  oomee  in  English : — 

"Articles  to  be  recited  to  them  that  shall  offer  their  children  to 
be  taught  in  the  schoole. 

"  You  shall  submit  your  childe  to  be  ordered  in  all  thinges  according 
to  the  dysoretiou  of  the  schoolmaster  and  huisher. 

"  You  shall  fynde  your  childe  suffycyente  paper,  ynke,  pennes,  bookeo, 
candle  for  winter,  and  all  other  thinges  at  any  tyme  requisite  and  ueoee- 
iaiye  for  the  mayntenauuce  of  his  studye. 

"  You  shall  allow  your  chylde  at  all  tymea  a  bow,  three  shaffles,  bow- 
Stiyngea,  and  a  braser,  to  exercise  shootyinge. 

"  You  shall  Bee  diligentlye  &om  tyme  to  tyme  that  your  childe 
kepe  duely  the  ordynarye  houree  and  tymes  in  commynge  to  the 
schools,  oud  in  dylygente  kepinge  and  daylye  oontyouynge  of  his  studye 
andle8uni%. 

"  You  shall  be  oontente  to  receyve  your  childe  and  put  faim  to  some 
oocupacion,  if  afiter  one  yeres  experience  he  shalbe  found  unapte  to  the 
leamynge  of  graifier. 

"  If  your  t^ylde  shall  use  at  sundry  tymes  to  be  absente  from  achoole 
(unlesse  it  be  by  sicknes),  he  shall  be  utterly  bauished  the  Kinges 
m^estyes  Schoole. 

"  You  shall  paye  to  the  bnisher  of  the  schole,  if  you  be  able  therunb^ 
tower  pence  for  enrolliuge  of  your  childes  name." 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  no  local  privileges  were  given,  or 
intended  to  be  given,  at  the  foundation  of  the  school,  the  only  condition 
of  entrance  being  the  intervention  of  a  respectable  person  of  the  locality 
as  a  "  fidejussor."  Such  privileges  appear,  from  the  researches  of  the 
Commissioners,  to  have  been  of  later  growth  in  all  the  schools  of  early 
foundation.  These  schools  were  apparently  intended  to  act  as  focal 
points  of  education,  and  to  attract  pupils  jindigtTu  "  firom  every  quarter* 
within  their  sphere.  Very  little  later,  in  the  case  of  Rugby,  which  was 
established  by  a  private  founder  iu  1567,  we  find  the  oonveise  idea  domi- 
nant in  the  foundation, — the  wonts  of  the  locality  were  to  be  first 
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lupplied,  and  then  the  benefit  of  tbe  aobool  was  to  spread  pasgim,  in 
every  direction,  as  from  a  centre,  eo  far  as  the  fimdB  of  the  school  would 
allow.  I  oommend  the  inveatigatioa  of  the  reaaonB,  if  any,  over  and 
above  the  private  position  of  the  fouudeis,  which  caused  such  a  ohanga 
of  idea  on  the  part  of  the  foundeis  of  schools,- to  the  consideration  of 
the  meeting. 

'  I  will  only  allow  myself  one  ohaervation  in  condusion,  viz.  :  that,  Id 
riiconamending  the  abolition  of  local  privil^es  generally,  the  Commia' 
aionere  have  but  returned  to  the  oiigioal  principlea  of  the  foundation  of 
the  earlier  grammar  schools." 

In  reply  to  some  observations  by  Mr.  Sparice  the  writer  made  some 
remarks  of  dissent. 

Thanks  having  been  voted  to  the  various  authors,  the  meeting  was 
adjourned  to  Tuesday  morning  at  10  a.m. 

At  2.30  a  Ui^.  ftfirty  wauded  their  way  to  the  church  of  St  Mary. 
After  a  short  time  had  been  allowed  to  elapse,  which  enabled  the  vi«toTS 
to  scan  the  beauties  of  this  fine  structure,  Mr.  Sparks,  the  senior 
churchwarden,  introduced  Mr.  Tymias,  and  in  doing  so  adverted  to 
the  register  of  the  parish  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  to  which  he 
invited  the  attention  of  the  members.  Among  other  entries  of  interest 
is  one  relating  to  John  fieeve,  the  last  abbot  of  the  monastery.  Mr. 
TiMHS  then  spoke  in  detail  of  the  various  architectural  and  archteolo- 
gical  beauties  of  the  church,  drawing  special  attention  to  the  carvings  and 
sculpture  of  the  roof.  Among  other  figures  supporting  the  hammer- 
beams  is  one  of  St.  Lawrence  and  his  gridiron,  a  &vourite  subject  with  the 
builders,  on  account  of  the  neighbouring  abbey  having  among  its  relics 
a  piece  of  the  coal  with  which  the  saint  was  burnt  Hr.  Bloxau  fol- 
lowed Mr.  Tymms,  and  spoke  of  the  effigies  and  monuments  near  the 
chancel  That  of  the  dead  body  with  the  winding  sheet,  he  said,  had 
evidently  been  removed  from  its  original  position,  for  the  effigy  now  lay 
with  its  head  to  the  west  This  s^le  of  representing  the  dead  came  into 
use  between  the  fifteenth  and  uzteenth  centuries,  and  continued  till  the 
seventeenth,  when  it  gave  way  to  the  memento  mori  of  Puritanism — the 
death's  head  or  skeleton.  By  the  shape  of  the  winding  sheet  the  date  of 
the  monument  might  be  known.  On  the  north  side  of  the  church  was 
the  brass  of  Archdeacon  Fynes  of  Sudbury,  in  cassock,  surplice,  and  fur 
tippet.  The  effigy  of  Sir  WilUam  Carew,  on  the  north  side  of  the  choir, 
had  over  its  armour  the  herald's  tabard.  The  effigy  of  Sir  John  Drury 
of  London,  on  the  south  nde,  was  remarkable  for  having  a  frock  descend- 
ing firom  beneath  the  breast-plate,  aa  sometimes  seen  in  the  pictures  of 
Uenry  VIII.  and  Francis  I. 

Soon  afterwards  the  company  passed  on  to  the  other  fine  church  of 
Bury,  that  of  St.  James,  where  considerable  works  of  restoration  have 
been  lately  dona  It  was  to  these  woi^  that  the  vicar  (the  R«v.  F.  R. 
Chapman)  alluded  at  the  opening  meeting,  and  in  respect  of  which  Mr. 
Parker  had  granted  absolution  in  the  name  of  the  Institute.  Some  of 
the  visitors  did  not  faesitate,  nevertheless,  to  criticise  sharply  what  seem  to 
be  great  incongruities.  Mr.  Tvu lis  read  some  notes  upon  the  early  history 
of  the  church,  and  then  proceeded  to  point  out  the  many  interesting 
features  of  the  building.  One  of  those  features,  which  has  now  disappeared, 
was  a  porch  on  the  south  side,  over  which  was  a  chamber  assigned  to  the 
cbapel  of  our  lady.    The  porch,  it  is  scud,  was  furnished  with  braeen 
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doom,  before  which  it  wita  cuatoraaiy  to  distribute  alms  to  the  poor  Kt 
tbe  funerals  of  the  wealthy.  The  town  guilds  held  their  celebrations  in 
the  chiiroh  of  SL  Jamea.  Mr.  Tymms  coDcluded  hie  remarks  by  catliag 
attention  to  the  oovering  of  the  old  memorial  slabs  by  the  new  flooring, 
and  the  removal  from  the  churoh  of  a  stone  bearing  the  representations 
of  a  bell  and  casting-pit,  nearly  all  that  remtuued  in  the  town  to  tell  of 
&  race  of  bell-founders  that  flourished  in  Bury  in  high  esteem  previous 
to  the  Reformation. 

A  visit  to  Hardwicke  House  occupied  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon. 
It  is  a  handsome  residence,  close  to  Bury,  with  gardens  and  grounds 
vieing  with  any  to  be  seen  in  the  county,  and  the  house  full  of  rich 
antique  furniture  and  numerous  and  rare  "  articles  de  vertu."  Uany 
had  been  most  kindly  sent  by  Lady  Cullum  to  the  museum  ;  far  tame 
were  too  precious  and  fragile  to  move.  The  late  Sir  Thomas  GoUum 
had  been  long  a  resident  in  Rome,  and  had  there  formed  an  eitensiye  and 
valuable  collection  of  Etrusoan  antiquities  and  classic  objects.  The  place 
and  its  treasures  must  be  seen.  So,  without  the  hustle  or  form  of  aa 
"  excursion,"  quite  at  their  leisure,  some  in  cairiagea  and  others  on  fbot, 
the  company  wended  their  way  to  HardwidFs  as  they  listed ;  and  the 
walk  through  the  fine  pai^  with  ita  magnificent  trees,  the  pleasant  jin^ 
of  sheep  bells  and  the  rich  odour  of  lime  blossoms  gratifying  the  senses, 
seemed  preferable  to  the  dusty  road.  Pasaing  through  the  hall  and  rooms 
and  passages  crowded  with  rare  statuary,  paintings,  vaaea,  &&,  the  visitors 
found  themselves  on  a  smooth  lawn  pleasantly  shaded  by  grand  old  cedars 
and  copper  beeches.  Here,  under  the  finest  oedar  tree,  were  some  tables 
covered  with  select  examples  of  ancient  pottery,  carved  stone,  bronsea, 
<ifcc,,  and  grouped  around,  with  the  most  picturesque  irregularity,  was  the 
audience,  prepared  to  welcome  Professor  Babington's  lecture.  The  P«o- 
FESBOR  discoursed,  with  Ids  accustomed  skill,  upon  the  illustiutions  of 
Etruscan  art  displayed  before  him,  and  discussed,  with  force  and  elo- 
quence, the  effects  produced  by  the  Etrurians  upon  the  world's  dvili- 
sation.    The  lecture  was  heartUy  received  and  warmly  acknowledged. 

After  partaking  of  a  light  and  pleasant  refection,  and  rambling  through 
the  beautiful  rosery  and  flower  gardens,  the  oompany  returned  to  Biury. 

In  the  evening  the  members  of  the  Institute  dined  together  at  the 
Angel  Hotel,  under  the  presidency  of  the  R«v.  E.  HilL 

Saturday,  July  24. 

This  was  the  day  for  the  excursion  to  Framlingham  and  Ipswich,  for 
which  a  special  train  was  engaged,  and  which  was  soon  occupied  by  a 
large  party.  On  this  occasion  the  visitors  had  the  advantage  of  being 
accompanied  by  Mr.  O.  T.  Clark  of  Dowlus,  whose  valuable  services  were 
felt  to  be  of  great  importance  in  the  illustration  of  such  a  subject  as  the 
castle  of  Framlingham.  Arrived  at  Framlingham,  the  church  was  first 
visited.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  series  of  fine  altar  tombs  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  erected  principally  to  members  of  the  Norfolk  family. 
The  one  in  finest  condition,  and  also  of  the  most  elaborate  workmanship, 
ia  the  tomb  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Surrey,  the  poet  and  friend  of  Spenser, 
erected  by  his  second  son  Henry,  Earl  of  Northampton.  Mr.  Blozax 
and  Mr.  Albert  Haatshobite  discoursed  at  some  length  upon  these 
monuments. 

The  party  then  proceeded  to  the  castle.     Under  the  guidance  of  Mr. 
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Clark  a  perambulation  of  the  exterior  waa  first  made,  the  leader  halting 
at  the  more  salient  points,  and  drawing  attention  to  them  on  the  spot. 
In  this  way  the  outer  fosse,  the  pltaiaunes,  the  towers,  the  sallj-port,  and 
the  mere  beyond,  come  in  for  an  individual  lecture.  Frooeeding  to  the 
great  entrance  tower,  over  the  doornaj  of  which  are  sculptured  the  arms 
of  Howard,  Brotherton,  Mowbray,  and  Segrave,  the  company  next  passed 
into  the  interior.  Here  Mr.  Clabk  mounted  a  temporary  rostrum  and 
deliTered  an  eloquent  discouree  on  the  influence  of  oostles  such  aa  Fram- 
lingham  had  been.  All  who  heard  his  graphic  description  of  the  circum- 
stances of  our  early  baronial  history,  of  the  important  part  played,  so-  to 
say,  by  such  Btructures,  and  who  listened  to  bis  sharp,  succinct  account  of 
the  Bigods  and  other  nobles,  in  the  ruins  of  whose  castle  the  assembly 
was  gathered, — were  as  much  instructed  by  it  as  they  had  been  gratified 
by  his  clear  explanation  of  the  ruius  themselves. 

The  company  then  returned  by  trun  to  Ipswich,  and,  after  a  short 
stroll  through  the  town,  were  received  by  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  in 
the  handsome  new  Town  Uall,  -where  a  handsome  entertaiument  waa 
provided.  On  the  wall  hung  a  full-length  portnut  of  Her  Mtgesty,  copied 
by  Phillips  from  the  picture  by  Winterhalter,  and  lately  presented  to  the 
borough  by  Mr.  H.  E.  AdaJr,  M.P, 

The  Matok  of  Ipswich  (B.  Packard,  Esq.)  was  in  the  chair ;  on  his 
right  was  the  Yen.  Lord  Arthur  Hervey,  on  his  left  the  Mayor  of  Bury 
St  Edmunds  (G.  Thompson,  Esq.).  The  chief  toaat  waa  "Success  to  the. 
Royal  Archffiologioal  Institute,"  and  in  giving  it  his  Worship  said  that 
if  the  Institute  had  gone  out  of  the  county  without  seeing  Ipswich  they 
would  have  missed  some  of  its  principal  features.  They  had  many  old 
associations  clinging  round  the  town,  and  they  had  many  fiue  old  charters, 
manuscripts,  and  books  in  which  were  many  evidences  of  local  customs 
and  of  life  in  early  times  which  they  held  in  great  reverence. 

In  reply  to  the  toast,  Mr.  Clark  said, — "  Mr.  Mayor,  it  is  my  misfortune 
to  have  little  personal  knowledge  of  East  Anglia,  but  I  had  heard  your 
ancient  and  well-known  proverb  of  "Norfolk  wiles  and  Suffolk  stiles"; 
and  never,  in  our  case,  has  a  proverb  proved  less  true.  The  only  wiles 
we  have  met  with  have  been  those  by  which  the  fair  daughters  of  East 
Anglia  wile  away  the  hearts  of  those  who  have  still  hearts  to  lose  ;  and 
as  for  stiles,  so  far  from  our  passage  having  been  impeded,  every  gate 
and  every  door  has  been  set  open  for  us.  It  is  nothing  new,  sir,  to  the 
members  of  this  Institute  to  be  cordially  received  by  the  representatives 
of  the  ancient  corporations  of  England,  hut  nowhere  has  our  reception 
been  more  cordial  than  in  this  ancient  borough  of  Ipswich,  probably 
because,  while  living  in  and  improving  the  present  time,  no  county  ha!s 
reasons  so  ample  for  remembering  the  past  as  that  of  which  Ipswich  is 
the  capital  Fertile  in  those  fields  of  golden  grain,  across  which  we  have 
this  day  travelled,  and  which  promise  so  rich  a  return  of  material  wealth 
to  your  coffers, — fertile  in  ancient  manor-houses,  overshadowed  by  yet 
more  ancient  oaks, — fertile  in  &milieB  which,  like  that  of  Hervey,  have 
loi^  been  distinguished  for  polite  literature, — you  are  yet  more  fertile, 
yet  more  distinguished  for  the  great  men — great  in  so  many  departments 
— who  have  sprung  up  upon  your  soil.  You,  men  of  the  present,  are 
linked  to  the  past  by  ties  of  no  common  strength,  associations  of  no  com- 
mon splendour.  In  piety,  statesmanship,  literature,  poetry,  and  painting, 
naval  enterprise  and  war,  you  can  point  to  names  of  no  onliuaty  distinc- 
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tion.  St.  Edmund,  so  long  a  fixed  star  in  the  SuSbllt  firmament,  Bbares 
his  crown  of  martyrdom  with  John  Tajlor  of  Hadlei^  Wolsey,  a  states- 
man whose  &u1t  it  was  to  serve  his  king  t^to  well,  still  stands  forth  in 
fuU-btown  d^nitf  in  this  his  native  city.  Cavendish,  who  steered  Britala^ 
oak  into  a  world  unknown  ;  Nelson — for  what  is  the  mere  accident  of  a 
boundary) — and  Broke,  those  thunderbolts  of  naval  war;  Kookham  Frcre, 
whose  father  was  the  firat  to  indicate  those  discoveries  in  arclueolog^  which 
throw  so  mnch  light  on  the  early  history  of  man,  and  who  was  himself 
celebrated  for  his  power  of  transfusing  rather  than  translating  the  spirit 
of  an  ancient  into  a  modem  tongue  ;  Crabbe  and  Beniard  Barton  among 
poets ;  Gainsborough  and  Constable  among  paintera ;  and,  in  our  own 
day,  Raneorae  among  the  promoters  of  agricultural  sdenoe  ; — these  tav 
but  a  few  of  your  great  men.  Time  would  fiul  me  to  unfold  in  full  the 
bead-roll  of  tiieir  names.  I  can  but  indicate  the  chief — can  but  strike 
the  key-note  of  that  melody  which  every  Suffolk  man  in  this  spacious 
hall  is  well  able  to  fill  up. 

No  marvel  then  if,  with  associations  such  as  these,  you  citizens  of 
Ipswich,  you  men  of  Suffolk,  are  willing  to  show  your  sympathy  with  the 
past,  and  receive  so  kindly  us  who,  however  inadequately,  endeavour  by 
our  researchM  to  recall  the  past  to  your  memory.  I  thank  you,  Mr. 
Mayor,  ia  the  name  of  our  Institute,  for  your  reception  ;  and  you,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  for  the  cordiality  with  which  the  efforts  of  your  chief 
magistrHte  have  been  seconded." 

Lord  Arthur  Hbrvet  next  gave  the  toast  of  the  health  of  the  Mayw 
of  Ipawich,  remaiking  that  old  English  hospitality  was  a  glorious  thmg. 
It  had  flourished  for  ages  in  castle,  hall,  and  cottage  ;  and  his  Worslup 
well  and  worthily  represented  the  capital  of  East  Suffolk  in  that  as  in 
every  other  respect.  The  Mayor  suitably  acknowledged  the  toast,  and 
proposed  the  health  of  the  Mayor  of  Bury.  The  Matob  of  Burt  replied, 
and  the  Town-Clbrs,  having  been  called  upon,  read  the  notes  he  had 
prepared  i^ion  the  charters  and  other  MSS.  of  the  corporation.  The 
charters  of  the  borough  begin  with  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  and  ter- 
minate with  that  of  James  II.  There  are,  besides  the  charters,  many 
special  books  relating  to  the  early  customs  and  manners  of  the  locality, 
the  earliest  of  which  is  of  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  and  is  called  the  "  LitUe 
Domesday  Book."  Mr.  Bebtt  said  there  was  a  roll  in  the  Record  OfiGoe 
in  London  giving  an  account  of  the  collection  of  a  tallage  in  Ipswich 
twelve  years  before  any  account  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  corporation 
archives.  That  roll  gave  an  account  of  the  property  of  every  one  then 
living  in  the  place,  and  Etated  that  the  amount  accruing  from  the  tailzie 
was  a  little  over  372.  Mr.  Westhobpb  then  spoke  of  the  rare  old  books 
and  MSS.  belon^ng  to  the  borough,  the  chief  of  which  were  displayed  in 
the  room,  and  round  which  many  of  the  party  lingered. 

The  company,  having  dispersed  after  luncheon,  re-aesembled  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  R.  M.  Phipaon,  and  proceeded  to  examine  the  various 
objects  of  antiquarian  interest  in  the  town.  The  first  was  the  well-known 
edifice  called  "  Sparrow's  House."  The  date  of  the  principal  portion  of 
this  building  is  about  A.D.  1620,andit  Is  chiefly  remark^le  for  its  elaborate 
"pargetting."  On  the  exterior  this  is  emblematic  of  the  four  quarters 
of  the  glob^  and  of  the  four  elements.  One  of  the  latter  emblems  was 
taken  down  shortly  after  a  visit  mode  by  Charles  II.,  and  his  arms  were 
placed  in  its  stead.     The  house  has  a  good  open  roof  of  the  time  of 
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Heniy  VII. ;  there  are  also  eeveral  quaintly  wainscotted  chambers  ;  and 
in  the  oourtjard  is  another  piec«  of  "  pargetting  "  repreaenting  a  proces- 
uoD  of  Justice.  The  church  of  St.  Margaret  was  next  viBit-ed.  It  is  a 
fine  structure  of  the  Perpendicular  periml,  of  which  the  carred  roof  has 
been  spoiled  by  paintiug,  and  other  decoration,  some  fifty  or  sixty  yean 
ago.  The  olerestory  is  enriched  with  the  flint  panel  work  peculiar  to  the 
East  Anglian  district  Thence  the  party  ooutinued  their  wanderings  to 
Christ  Church  Park,  a  Hall  built  on  the  site  of  the  Holy  Trinity  Rdory 
by  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  to  whom  the  house  was  granted  at  the  suppression 
in  1554.  It  is  now  in  the  poesession  of  Mr.  Fonnereau,  who  hospitably 
entertuned  the  party  with  tea  and  other  refreshments.  The  mansion  is 
orowded  with  rich  furaiture,  pictures,  tapestry,  and  objects  of  art,  with  an 
examination  of  which  tbe  company  were  greatly  pleased.  The  visitors 
shortly  afterwards  returned  to  Bury. 

Monday,  July  26. 

The  party  of  excursionists  was  but  slightly  reduced  in  number  this 
morning  when  they  started  for  Qlpping  Chapel,  Haughley  Castle  and 
Church,  &0.  At  Haughley  Junction,  which  was  reached  by  train,  a 
gathering  of  omnibuses,  wagonette^  and  other  vehicles,  awaited  their 
arrival,  for  the  journey  from  that  point  was  to  be  entirely  by  road. 
Though  the  morning  was  slightly  overclouded,  the  day  proved  remark- 
ably fine ;  and  the  drive  being  through  a  richly  cultivated  part  of  the 
county,  the  visitora  had  a  good  opportunity  of  seeing  some  of  the  agri- 
cultural wealth  of  Sufiblk.  Gipping  Chapel  was  reached  about  eleven 
o'clock,  and  when  the  vehicles  drove  up  through  the  pleasant  avenue  of 
trees,  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Sewell  and  Mr.  Tyrell  were  there  to  receive  them. 
Drawing  attention  at  first  to  the  exterior  of  the  structure,  Mr.  Sbwell 
pointed  out  the  oft-repeated  rebus  and  badge  of  the  Tyrell  &mtly.  Built 
by  Sir  James  Tyrell,  the  supposed  murderer  of  the  Pnnoes  in  the  Tower, 
tradition  avers  that  the  chapel  was  an  offering  in  expiation  of  bis  crimes. 
A  remarkable  feature  in  tbe  building  is  its  beautiful  flint  panel-work,  an 
East-Anglian  specialty  in  arohitecturo.  Mr.  Sewell's  pointing  out  the 
carved  letters  which  he  had  read  as  expressing  a  date  of  the  middle  of 
tbe  sixteenth  century,  was  the  signal  forageneral  discussion,  which  grew 
Bomewbat  animated.  The  decision,  if  any  was  arrived  at,  was  in  favour 
of  tbe  letters  being  read  as  initials,  a.u.l.a.  j  but  their  meaning  was  only 
the  subject  of  conjecture.  The  interior  had  no  remariuble  features  of 
interest,  except  the  glass  in  the  eastern  window,  parts  of  which  are  very 
good. 

The  next  point  of  interest  was  Haughley  Church.  This  was  ably 
^plained  by  Mr.  Morant,  who  drew  special  attention  to  the  tie-beam 
of  the  roof,  the  traces  of  the  rood-screen,  the  side  chapels,  altar,  and 
font  Leaving  the  church,  the  visitors  made  their  way  to  the  top  of 
Haughley  Castle  and  earthworks.  Here  Mr.  Tyrell  had  kindly  pro- 
vided some  refreshments,  which  were  very  welcome.  Mr.  Dewinq  dis- 
cussed the  history  of  tbe  oastle.  The  mound  was  eighty  feet  high,  and 
was,  in  bis  opinion,  Celtic.  It  had  been  the  site  successively  of  a  British, 
Saxon,  and  Norman  fortress.  In  the  time  of  Henry  11.  it  belonged  to 
Robert  de  Brock,  who  was  besieged  here  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester  and  bis 
Flemings  on  their  way  to  Frandiugbam.  Afterwards  it  passed  through 
the  bands  of  tbe  Deiapoles  to  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk.    The 
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Suljords  and  Tyrelta,  who  were  Bubeequeatly  connected  with  it,  were  the 
first  to  raise  the  banner  of  Queen  Muy.  Of  the  Keep  nothiag  renuuited 
but  the  foundation  walla,  which  were  shown  to  be  nine  fbet  thii^  The 
eBTthworks  around  must  have  been  of  great  strength. 

Aft«r  expressing  their  thanks  to  Mr,  Dewing  and  Mr.  Tyrell,  the  eom- 
panj  proceeded  to  Wetherden  Church,  another  of  the  fine  structures  of 
the  fifteenth  century  for  which  the  count;  is  famous.  The  chancel  is  of 
the  fourteenth  century;  the  nave  and  aisle  of  the  fifteenth.  On  the  ex- 
terior, round  the  basement,  are  shields  with  heraldic  charges,  chiedy  of 
the  Sulyard  family  and  their  connections.  In  the  interior  is  a  large  altar- 
tomb  of  Sir  John  Sulyard  and  bis  three  wives,  in  Purbeck  marbla  The 
aisle  and  porch  were  built  by  the  worthy  knight,  then  Chief-Justice  of 
England.  Evidences  of  the  work  of  the  Iconoclasts  were  very  apparent 
in  the  defaced  figures  and  legends.  In  the  south  aisle  are  suspended  a 
helmet  and  shield,  with  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  Suljards.  On  leaving 
the  church  a  hurried  visit  was  paid  to  Haughley  Park,  where  Mr.  Prety- 
man  most  kindly  received  the  company.  It  is  an  Elisabethaa  mansion, 
somewhat  sombre  iu  its  outward  aspect,  evidently  built  on  a  much  earlier 
foundation. 

Pursuing  their  route  to  Woolpit,  a  halt  was  made  for  luncheon  before 
inspecting  the  church.  The  church  is  one  of  the  most  famous  in  the 
county  for  its  fiint  panel-work,  and  the  porch  is  one  of  the  roost 
beautiful  of  the  kind.  The  richly-carved  roof,  with  the  double  hammer- 
beama,  is  exceedingly  fins.  Mr.  Dewino  obligingly  discoursed  upon  the 
chief  points  of  interest,  and  read  a  humorous  extract  from  Jocelia  de 
Brakeiond,  showing  how  the  wily  monk  secured  the  living  for  the  Abbey 
of  Bury, 

HoBsett  Church  was  next  visited,  and  here  the  ttev.  Canon  Cooke  met 
the  party  and  conducted  them  over  the  building.  The  battlements  of 
the  tower,  nave,  and  aisles  of  this  church  afforded  another  most  beautiful 
series  of  examples  of  East  Anglian  flint-work.  The  south  porch  also  is  very 
remarkable.  Inside  the  walla  are  covered  with  painting,  the  subjects  of 
which  are  more  or  less  perfect.  On  the  north  side  is  a  St.  Christopher 
bearing  the  infant  Jesus.  On  the  opposite  side  are  represented  the  seven 
deadly  sins,  and  the  figure  of  a  martyr,  apparently  surrounded  by  the 
emblems  of  various  handicrafts,  an  allegory  difficult  to  unraveL  In  the 
veatry  were  displayed  those  rare  ot^ects  of  eccleaiastical  use  which  had 
been  lately  found  at  HcBsett  and  exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  the  Institute 
iu  London,  the  Corporal  or  "  Corpus  Chriati "  cloth  for  covering  the 
aocrcd  elements  before  and  during  the  celebrattoD,  and  a  "burse"  in 
which  the  "  corporal "  was  placed  duriog  moss. 

At  Rougham  Church,  tho  next  en  route,  the  Rev.  C,  R.  Makning  drHt 
attention  to  the  principal  points  of  interest.  The  chief  feature  is  the 
double  hammer-beamed  roof,  which  is  a  remarkable  example  of  the  style, 
but  much  defaced  by  Puritanical  mutilators.  Near  the  chancel  ja  a  good 
brass  of  Sir  Roger  Drury  and  bis  wife,  about  i,n.  1418.  Here,  as  at 
Woolpit,  were  many  stone  coffins  lying  about  the  churchyard. 

Continuing  the  route  to  Kuslibrooke  Hall,  Enstlow  Hill  was  passed,  to 
which  Mr.  Dewiko  drew  special  attention  as  being  a  Roman  tumulus. 
The  contents  had  been  examined  l>y  Pi-ofessor  Hcnslow,  and  were  in.  the 
Museum  at  Buiy.  Kusbbrooke  Hall  was  now  reached,  the  last  place  in 
the  prc^nunme  of  a  long  and   interesting  day.      The  picture-gallery, 
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tapeatiy,  and  hlBtorical  relics  of  thia  old  house  were  carefully  diiioussed, 
Mr.  Dewing  obligingly  pointing  out  the  principal  objects,  and  telling 
Bome  of  the  story  of  the  house  and  its  fortunes.  The  Marquis  of  Bristol 
and  some  membere  of  his  family  joined  the  part j  at  RuBhbrooke.  Here 
a  pleasant  supply  of  refreshments  was  placed  before  the  viaitors,  iiho 
returned  to  Bury  much  gratified  with  their  last  excursion  in  East  AngUa. 
In  the  evening  another  oonvertaiione  was  held  In  the  Museum,  which 
was  an  exceedingly  agreeable  gathering.  The  contents  of  the  Museum 
had  been  much  added  to  siace  the  opening,  and  the  deacriptiona  of 
olnijects  improTed. 

Tuesday,  July  27. 

At  a  short  meeting  of  the  Section  of  Antiquities,  Mr.  C.  Tooker  in 
tiie  chair,  reference  waa  made  to  a  paper  by  Mr.  J.  Evans,  the  eminent 
writer  on  Numismatic  Science  in  this  oountiy,  upon  a  diacoveiy  of  ancient 
Briti^  coins  at  Santon  Downham.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  want  of 
time,  in  the  author's  ai^seuce,  prevented  the  full  reading  of  so  valuable  a 
communication  ;  bnt  it  is  hoped  that  the  readers  of  the  Journal  will  have 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  it.  The  concluding  meeting  was  then  held  in 
the  Town  Hall,  the  MiRijDis  of  Bristol  in  the  chair. 

His  Lordship  said  it  was  with  a  melancholy  satisfaction  that  he  found 
himself  in  the  chair,  to  which  he  had  been  elected  by  the  kindness  and 
courtesy  of  the  members.  Circumstances  had  rendered  it  impossible  for 
Mm  to  be  present  in  that  position  before,  but  he  trusted  that  tlie  week 
had  been  one  of  unalloyed  gratification  to  all  who  had  taken  part  in  it, 
and  that  great  pleasure  and  profit  had  accrued  to  them  &om  the  meet- 
ing, They  were  now  met  to  take  leave  of  each  other,  and  to  pass  votes 
of  thanks  to  those  who  were  considered  to  deserve  them.  He  called  upon 
the  Rev.  B.  P.  Coatee  to  move  the  first  resolution. 

The  Rev.  R.  P.  Coatbs  moved  that  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  be  given 
to  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Bury  St  Edmunds  for  their  reoeption 
of  the  Institute,  and  the  fe^ulities  placed  at  their  disposal,  and  to  the 
Local  Committee  for  their  moat  valuable  aid.  He  was  quite  sure  they 
would  give  their  grateful  acknowledgments  to  the  Mayor  and  Corporsr 
.tion,  and  as  to  the  Local  Committ«e,  one  gentleman  (Mr.  Dewing)  espe- 
cially deserved  their  thanks. 

Mr.  TucKBR,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  said  that  great  facilitiea  had 
been  afforded  to  the  Institute  for  obtaining  all  the  accommodation  they 
required,  and  he  trusted  their  endeavours  to  bring  together  and  expound 
the  various  oltjecta  of  interest  in  the  Museum  had  not  been  without  effect. 

The  Mayor,  in  responding,  said  if  the  town  had  been  enabled  in  any 
way  to  contribute  to  the  pleasure,  the  convenience,  and  comfort  of  the 
Institnte,  they  were  quite  repud  by  the  honour  of  its  ri«t.  Certainly 
they  had  been  taught  to  appreciate  more  fully  their  glorious  old  town, 
and  be  believed  this  visit  of  tiie  Institute  would  teach  them  to  preserve 
their  antiquities  more  carefiilly  than  ever. 

Mr.  Faialbsb  Barbbb  proposed  a  oordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  writera 
of  papers  and  essays,  and  especially  to  the  Ven.  Lord  Arthur  Hervey  for 
his  excellent  Address.  That  department  of  the  meeting  had,  he  thought, 
without  disparagement  to  any  other,  been  the  most  successful  Passing 
in  review  the  principal  subject*  which  had  been  illustrated  by  the  writers, 
he  thought  they  had  good  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  results  of  the  meeting. 
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Lord  John  Hebvbt,  on  behalf  of  his  uncle,  who  was  unable  to  be 
present,  briefly  acknovledged  the  complinieat  oonvejed  in  the  vote. 

Mr.  Crabbk  moved  the  tbanks  of  the  meeting  to  the  contributon  to 
the  Museum,  observing  that,  in  a  general  nay,  this  Uuseum  had  been 
one  of  the  beat  they  had  ever  had,  containing,  as  it  did,  so  many  articles 
of  interest  and  value. 

CoL  Brooke  briefly  seconded  the  resolution. 

Professor  Babinotok,  in  responding  on  behalf  of  the  contributoia,  aiud 
that  such  Museums  did  a  great  deal  fur  the  advancement  of  science,  as 
they  set  people  thinking  on  subjects  which  they  had  not  considered 
before,  and  taught  them  to  assist  in  their  researches  those  who  were  de- 
voting themselves  to  any  special  branch  of  antiquarian  knowledge. 

The  Rev.  E.  Hill  proposed  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Marquis  of 
Bristol,  the  Mayors  of  Buiy  and  Ipswich,  Lady  Cullum  and  others,  who 
had  shown  or  offered  them  hospitality.  He  was  obliged  to  word  the  vote 
in  those  terms,  as  there  were  several  invitations  which  tbey  had  been 
obliged  to  refuse.  All  who  had  taken  part  in  the  excursions  knew  how 
very  welcome  such  hospitable  attentions  were  ;  he  was  sure  tbey  were 
fully  appreciated,  and  he  was  convinced  that  the  vote  of  thanks  for  such 
attentions  would  be  carried  by  acclamation. 

Mr.  Talbot  Bdrt,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  alluded  with  some 
pleasantry  to  the  seal  and  determinatioo  with  which  justice  had  often 
been  done  to  the  hospitalities  they  had  enjoyed. 

The  rBKSiDENT  responded,  and  in  acknowledging  the  vote  said  that 
he  could  only  repeat  what  he  had  said  at  Ickworth,  that  he  was  sorry  to 
have  been  obliged  to  entertain  them  in  so  hurried  a  manner. 

Mr.  BnRTT  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Marquis  for  presiding, 
which  was  carried  by  acclamation ;  and  in  responding  to  the  vote  his 
Lordship  wished  them  all  cordially  "  Good  bye." 

Thb  Mdseuk. 

The  objects  brought  together  in  the  temporary  Museum  were  very 
numerous,  varied,  aud  interesting ;  so  as  to  make  it  a  subject  of  great 
congratulation  that  the  collection  was  brought  together.  The  ample  size 
of  the  noble  room  kindly  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Iitstitute  for  this 
purpose  enabled  the  Director  to  exhibit  the  objects  to  great  advantage, 
and  allow  ample  spaoe  to  visitors. 

The  followii^  notice  only  includes  the  more  prominent  items.  The 
chronological  arrangement,  as  far  as  possible,  was  as  usual  adopted,  and 
in  the  earliest,  or  pre-historic  period,  the  Rev.  W.  Waiter  Foley,  of  Bntn- 
don,  contributed  a  selection  of  thirty-two  flint  weapons,  some  of  large  size ; 
also  some  leaf-shaped  arrow  heads ;  also  flakes,  and  sling  stones.  The 
Rev,  C,  R  Searle,  a  collection  of  flint  knivea,  and  a  variety  of  flakes.  A 
fine  flint  celt  from  Barden  was  shown  by  Mr.  Darkin  ;  also  a  spear  head 
&om  Wisconsin.  A  flint  chisel  found  on  the  Bartlow  hills  was  brought 
by  Mr.  W,  W.  Boreham.  The  Rev.  Harry  Jones  exhibited  three  flint 
implements  flom  Barton  Mere.  Mrs  Rickards,  of  Thurston,  a  flint  celt. 
Mr.  Seggers,  a  remarkable  cone  of  flint ;  and  Mr.  C.  F.  Tyrwhitt  Drake, 
a  collection  of  flint  flakes  from  Wady  Ignaich.  Amongst  an  extensive 
collection  of  Mr.  J.  Warren,  of  Tjwortl^  were  four  stone  celts;  and  in  that 
of  Mr,  J.  Evans  were  six  atone  celts  of  rare  types.  Mr.  Barton  contri- 
buted B.  singularly  fine  necklace  of  amber,  formed  of  oval  beads  and  oblong 
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pendants,  firom  a  Celtic  burial,  together  with  three  minute  round  gold 
boxes,  and  a  plate  of  gold,  about  3  in.  hj  2  in.,  of  oblong  shape,  bma- 
tnented  with  a  seriee  of  ribe  and  lines  in  quadrangular  arrangement.  The 
boxes  were  circular,  about  the  aiae  of  a  sixpence,  the  eighth  of  an  inch  in 
depth,  with  covers,  and  delicately  worked.  Mr.  Thomas  Spalding,  of 
WeBtleton,  flint  and  stone  celts,  and  stoiie  hammers,  from  various  places 
in  the  count;^.     Mr.  Fison,  Barmingham,  a  stone  hammer  bead. 

Passing  to  the  Bronze  period.  Lady  CuUum  exhibited  a  good  socketed 
celt,  and  a  palstave  ;  also  a  bronze  sword  from  the  river  Lark,  nearBuiy. 
A  bronze  spear  head,  with  two  holes  on  the  sides  for  a  thong  to  aid  in 
fiiuig  it,  from  Barton  Mere,  was  shown  by  the  Rev.  Harry  Jones.  Mr. 
Warren,  of  Ixworth,  an  indefatigable  collector,  exhibited  an  extensive  va- 
riety of  bronze  celts,  Roman,  Saxon,  and  Danish  ;  bronze  fibula  of  various 
designs,  pins,  bracelets,  tags,  statuettes,  and  other  small  objects ;  and 
John  Evans,  Esq.,  of  Nash  Mills,  Hemel  Hempstead,  sent  seventeen  cards 
of  Saxon  antiquities,  six  Roman  bracelets,  twenty-five  fibulte,  and  various 
other  articles.  Bronze  swords  were  shown  also  by  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Foley, 
Capel  Loft,  Esq.,  of  Throston  Hall,  and  Mr.  Warren.  Mr.  W.  W.  Foley 
also  exhibited  a  noble  oval  undercut  Panisb  brooch  of  bronee  ;  and  also 
a  bronze  aword  found  with  it,  at  Santon,  The  Museum  of  the  Bnry  St. 
Edmunds  Society  sent  to  the  collection  a  grand  bronKe  sword  with 
swelling  blade,  and  handle  perfect ;  another,  similar  to  the  last,  only  less 
perfect.  S.  Fenton,  Esq.,  of  Mildenhall,  sent  a  variety  of  armlets,  rings, 
fibulffi,  beads,  pins,  tags,  tubes,  hooka,  fragments  of  bronze,  &e.,  found  at 
Lakenheath,  Icktingham,  and  Mildenhall.  Mr.  John  Alexander  Boby, 
of  Thetford,  contributed  fibulfe,  rings,  and  keys  of  bronze  ;  two  crystal 
beads,  and  other  small  articles,  all  found  at  Brettenbam,  Norfolk,  near 
the  ford  by  which  the  road  known  as  the  "Peddar's  Way"  crosses  from 
Brancaster  to  Ixworth  Thorpe.  C.  D.  E.  Fortnum,  Esq.,  esbibited  several 
Coptic  Christian  vessels  of  the  seventh  century,  found  near  Thebea 

In  Pottery  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  periods,  an  extensive  series  of 
Greek  terra  cotta  vases  of  various  sizes  and  forms,  all  more  or  less  deixi- 
rated,  and  in  fine  preservation,  were  exhibited  by  Professor  Babington. 
Three  good  examples  of  Etruscan  vases,  by  the  Rev.  John  T.  Ord,  of 
Fomham  House.  Fragments  of  Roman  potteiy  from  East  Stonebam, 
by  the  Rev.  C.  E.  Searle.  A  patera  of  fine  Somian  ware  found  enclosed 
with  a  skeleton  in  a  cist  at  Sturmer  in  Essex,  during  excavations  for 
the  Stour  Valley  Railway,  by  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Boreham.  Romano-British 
black  pottery,  from  Barton  Mere,  by  Rev.  Harry  Jones. 

In  Majolica,  Mr.  W.  T.  Jackson,  of  Angel  Hill,  exhibited  a  vessel  with 
grooved  edge,  and  raised  figures  of  St,  John  baptizing  Christ,  with  two 
angels  sitting  by  the  water.  Miss  Lathbury,  of  Buiy,  exhibited  a  large 
dish,  representing  Neptune  and  other  deities,  and  Perseus  about  to  attack 
the  dragon  and  release  Andromeda. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  productiono  of  the  "China"  manufactory, 
formerly  for  some  years  cEuried  on  at  Lowestoft,  would  excite  attention ; 
and,  accordingly,  Mr.  W.  R.  Sedge,  of  that  town,  contributed  more  than 
a  hundred  specimens,  all  stated  to  be  "  Lowestoft  Porcelain ;"  also  some 
articles  in  Delft,  and  other  Dutch  ware.  Mr.  B.  M.  Bradbeer,  of  Lowestoft, 
also  sent  for  exhibition  about  forty  articles,  all  stated  to  be  "  Lowestoft 
Porcelain."  There  were  also  "  Lowestoft  bowls,"  and  a  few  other  articles 
contributed  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Croker,  and  others. 
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It  IB  doubtful!  whether  a  great  part  of  the  ware  called  "  Lowestoft 
pottdry"  was  really  manufactured  there  ;  or  whether  the  clay  eren  wa» 
found  in  England.  By  the  early  commercial  intercourse  which  Lowestoft 
had  with  Holland,  it  seems  more  than  probable  that  plain  white  porcelain 
bunli)  were  imported  from  Holland,  and  afterwarda  painted  in  the  factory 
at  Lowestoft,  where  there  was  for  a  time  ft  clcTer  artist  who  successfully 
imitated  Chinese  punting.  Some  of  the  Lowestoft  bowls  are  adniirable 
imitations  of  the  real  Chinese  articlea.  Many  plain  basins  of  Chineiae 
porcelain  remain  in  ooUections  in  the  district.  In  many  of  the  bowls 
exhibited  the  painting  evidently  was  not  Chinese,  whilst  the  peculiar 
sonorouB  musii^  tones  which  they  produced  when  struck  by  the  hand 
showed  that  the  fabric  was  Oriental,  and  made  of  the  peculiar  Chinese 
porcelain  clay.  There  is  also  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  fine  clay 
of  that  description  at  Lowestoft,  or  its  neighbourhood. 

Mr.  Ford,  the  master  of  the  workhouse  at  Buiy,  contributed  a  collection 
of  about  two  hundred  wine  and  other  drinking  glasses,  of  all  imaginable 
shapes  and  uzes,  many  most  delicately  engraved  on  the  bowls,  &e. ;  and 
some  good  examples  of  early  Venetian  glass.  F.  M.  Wilson,  Esq.,  of  Stow 
Langtoft,  sent  a  tall  cylindrical  glass  cup,  7^  in.  high  by  2J  in. 
diameter,  elegantly  mounted  in  ulver,  on  a  stand,  supported  l^  balls, 
and  with  a  cover — engraved  with  the  arms  of  William  Cecil,  Lord  Bar- 
leigh,  vis.  :  1,  Cecil ;  2.  Winston  ;  3,  Canileon ;  i.  Heckington ;  6.  Ar- 
gent a  chevron  ermine  between  3  chess  roolcs  ;  6.  Cecil  repeated. — Cr«st, 
on  a  wreath  a&  A  or,  a  garb  or,  supported  by  two  lions,  dexter  ar., 
sinister  azure. 

Some  of  the  most  attraoUve  as  well  as  most  costly  objects  exhibited 
were  those  obligingly  sent  by  His  Highness  the  Maharajah,  Prince 
Dhuleep  Singh,  conusting  of  a  gold  coSee-pot  richly  chased ;  an  ena- 
melled silver  cofTee-pot,  and  salver ;  a  small  chased  gold  coSee-pot ;  a 
silver  enamelled  cup ;  a  gold  cup,  and  cream  ewer ;  a  gold  chased  ink- 
horn  ;  also  a  gold  enamelled  iuk-hom ;  a  pair  of  gold  and  jewelled  arm- 
lets, with  large  tassels  of  pearls;  a  dagger,  gold  mounted,  enamelled, 
and  jewelled ;  a  gold  enamelled  soent-bottle ;  a  small  gold  enamelled 
bottle  for  antimony ;  and  a  pair  of  gold  enamelled  cufis  , — all  of  them 
of  most  exquisite  Oriental  workmanship,  and  chased  with  exceeding  skill 
and  beauty. 

Amongst  numerous  articles  of  silver  plate  contributed  by  Lady  CuUum, 
may  be  noted  a  very  large  salver,  of  Mexican  work,  with  medallions  em- 
bossed and  engraved ;  a  loving  cup,  of  large  size  ;  a  smaller  on^  with  a 
cover ;  a  fine  Peg  tankard,  on  three  feet ;  an  oval  plaque,  deeply  re- 
pouBB^,  brou^t  from  the  ruins  of  a  church  in  Sweden,  very  probably  of 
Italian  workmanship ;  the  tea  caddy  and  sugar  basin  of  Admiral  Vernon ; 
eleven  very  good  Apostle  spoons ;  a  number  of  other  early  spoons  of  a 
variety  of  shapea,  many  of  them  with  peculiarly  elegant  handlea ;  and 
many  silver-gilt  epoons  of  unique  patterns  ;  a  small  statuette  of  a  lion  ; 
a  set  of  silver  gilt  knives  that  belonged  to  Napoleon.  The  Rev.  H.K 
Creed  exhibited  a  fork  and  spoon  of  hammered  silver,  dated  1564,  found 
at  Stow  Market ;  a  silver  Nurembei^  watch  given  by  Oliver  Cromwell  to 
Major  Richard  Creed,  who  served  in  the  army  of  the  Commonwealth  ; 
also  a  silver  mounted  Kautilus,  dated  1619,  used  as  a  sugar-basin ;  and  a 
very  large  antique  castor.  By  the  Corporation  of  Eye,  two  fine  silver 
bowls,  and  ladles.    By  the  Rev.  E,  J.  Phipps,  of  Stausfield,  a  silver  parcel 
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gilt  clialioe  of  the  fonrteenth  century.  B;  Sir  Edward  Qage,  Bart,  a 
noble  ulver-gilt  hanap,  and  cover.  By  AJlhur  Young,  Esq.,  a  silver 
incense  burner,  presented  by  Wilberforoe  to  the  late  ArUiur  Young.  By 
the  Kev.  J.  M.  Croker,  of  I^veoham,  a  noble  silver-gilt  cocoa-nut  shaped 
hanap,  delicately  engraved.  By  the  Rev.  William  Borrow,  a  eilver-gilt 
chalice,  with  enamels  on  six  boaees.  By  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Tyrwhitt  Drake, 
a  tall  silver-gilt  standard  oup,  dated  1614.  Cup  and  cover,  with  Suffolk 
hall  roark,— "  1641 ;  l.&E.  Wall,"— by  Mr.  J.  Sparke.  By  the  Rev.  A. 
H.  Wratislaw,  a  silver  tankard,  coffee-pot,  and  tea-pot,  formerly  be- 
longing to  Addison.  The  Rev.  James  Beck  exhibited  a  cuiious  variety 
of  silver  drinkiog  caps,  beakeni,  a  spoon  irom  Lappmark,  and  alao  spoona 
from  other  parts  of  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark. 

The  Carvings  in  Ivory  were  less  numerous  than  usual.  Amongst  them 
may  be  noted  the  back  of  a  mirror  case,  of  the  latter  half  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  from  Lady  CuUum.  The  dagger  case,  of  Oriental  carving, 
which  belonged  to  Tippoo  Saib  ;  statuettes  of  St.  Gothard,  St.  Roniain; 
a  female  saint  with  a  rope  round  the  waist;  a  Virgin  and  Child ;  portrait 
of  a  prince  of  Wales  ;  and  some  framed  medallions,  from  H.  R.  Homfray, 
Esq.  A  female  figure,  in  the  costume  of  the  time  of  Car.  JI.,  probably 
intended  for  a  knife  handle,  by  A.  K  Gibbs,  Esq.  A  fine  medallion  of 
Cromwell,  presented  by  him  to  the  ancestor  of  Mr.  Croker,  who  exhi' 
bited  it 

The  collection  was  rich  in  Rings.  The  Rev.  H.  K.  Creed  exhibited  two 
leaden  rings,  one  fi*om  the  ruina  of  St.  Crowche,  at  Norwich,  tbe  other 
£x>m  the  churchyard  of  Bury  St.  Edmunda ;  a  silver  ring,  temp.  Rich.  II., 
set  with  an  agate,  found  in  Wetteringset  churchyard,  and  with  the  in- 
scription— i-H'o-NAiiBKNVB-RBx-+;  a  silver  gilt  ring,  temp.  Edw.  IV.; 
a  silver  signet  ring,  found  in  Mildenhall  Fen,  Suffolk  ;  a  metal  masonio 
ring  ;  silver  ring  found  at  Duuwich  ;  gold  ring,  with  portrait  of  Milton, 
in  white  agate  ;  gold  ring  of  uiteenth  century,  with  jewel ;  gold  tower 
ring,  fifteenth  century,  enamelled,  and  set  with  a  ruby  ;  gold  ring,  from 
the  Abbey  ruins,  Bury  St.  Edmunds  ;  gold  ring,  found  in  1852,  in  the 
silt  of  the  River  Gipping,  near  One  House  Bridge,  engraving,  an  owl 
pouncing  on  a  mouse ;  gold  ring,  set  with  a  triangular  sapphire,  found  at 
Rushford,  Suffolk,  in  August,  1850  ;  memorial  ring  of  fine  gold,  with  a 
death's  head  and  motto,  "  Prepare  to  follow  me,"  found  at  Rickinghall,  Suf- 
folk. Mr.  Homfray  eibibited  two  silver  rings,  and  three  audent  gold  rings. 
Mr.  OBbome,  of  Aldebuigh,  a  ring  with  a  Merovin^^n  gold  coin  set  in 
it,  found  at  Aldeburgh.  The  Rev.  H.  J.  Haated,  a  ring,  %vith  hair  of 
Mary  Tudor,  duchess  of  Suffolk,  and  queen  of  France  ;  also  a  ring,  with 
a  carving  in  ivory.  A  small  ring,  worn  by  the  partisans  of  the  Pretender, 
was  brought  by  the  Rev,  Dr.  S.  H.  Banks.  A  gemmel  ring,  by  Mr. 
Fitch,  of  Norwich.  An  early  gold  ring,  with  a  crystal  and  two  small 
diamonds,  by  Mrs.  Severn  Walker.  A  case  of  twenty-three  various  rings, 
by  the  Rev.  S.  Blois  Turner.  An  Egyptian  scarabtcus,  set  as  a  ring,  by 
Miss  Lathbury.  A  gold  ring  of  three  hoops,  forming  a  sphere,  Mrs.  W. 
T.  Jackson.  Three  gold  rings,  one  with  the  posy, — "  Prepaid  be  to 
follow  me," — "My  Heart,  my  love,"  Mr.  Henry  Turner,  Beach  Hill. 
A  Danish  gold  ring,  Mrs.  Rickards,  Thuiston.  An  ancient  thin  silver 
ring,  with  the  Virgin  and  Child  crowned,  "our  Lady  of  Loretto/'  and 
another  ring,  "  firm  in  love,"  by  Mr.  C.  Oolding. 

Lady  Cullum  sent  two  Chamberlain's  gilt  keys ;  one  from  Saxony,  and 
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the  other  from  Nuremberg.  Captain  Horton  Bent  two  omameiitAl  keyi, 
time  of  Charles  IL,  one  being  the  private  key  of  Chelsea  gardeoa,  the 
other  brought  from  Baptist  May's  bouse.  Mr.  Hasted,  two  small  bronie 
keys,  prol^bly  Roman;  and  one  ancient  iron  key.  The  Town  of 
Dunwich  Bent  by  Mr.  Easy  a  number  of  early  keys,  some  of  bron«, 
otbera  of  iron.  Mr.  Thomas  Spalding,  of  Weetleton,  twelve  rare  keys, 
of  bronxe  and  iron.  Mr.  Hemy  Turner,  Beaob  Hill,  Bury,  forty-seven 
keyi,  various,  found  in  the  Abbey  grounds,  from  the  collection  of 
the  late  M.  S.  Hodson,  Esq.  Ten  keys,  variouB,  and  a  large  church 
key,  by  Mr.  Fiaoo,  Banningham.  Mr.  C.  Gelding,  many  bronze  and 
iron  keys. 

H.  U.  Uomfray,  Esq.,  of  Stradishal,  exhibited  a  curious  variety  of 
Snuff-boxes ;  amongst  them,  one  of  a  piece  of  oak  from  Old  London 
Bridge ;  also  Napoleon  Booaparte's  box ;  one  of  George,  Prince  of 
Wales  ;  one,  enamel,  by  Leniers ;  one,  of  avanturine  ;  one  of  silver  gilt, 
with  design  of  hawking ;  six  plaques  of  Battersea  enamel,  removed  from 
snuff-boxes  ;  also  a  gilt  bonbonniere,  stated  to  be  by  Beuvenuto  Cellini ; 
and  many  other  small  articles  of  vertu. 

Mr.  Fitch  brought  twelve  very  interesting  Matrices  of  Seals,  with 
impressions.     Mr,  A,  W,  Morant,  fourteen  oasts  of  Suffolk  seals. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Oibbs,  the  cover  of  a  fine  Limcge  enamel  Tazza,  by  "  Jean 
Courtois." 

A  great  variety  of  premons  objects  of  Bijouterie  and  taste  were 
sent  by  Lady  Parker,  Mrs.  Bett«,  the  Misses  lAthbuiy,  Mrs.  Seveme, 
Mrs.  Fitch,  the  Rev.  H.  K,  Creed,  Mr.  C.  Golding,  Mr,  Arthur  Young; 
and  others. 

Sir  Robert  Buxton,  Bart.,  of  Shodwell  Court,  exhibited  a  most 
precious  "  Benitier,"  or  Holy  Water  Stoup,  tiiat  belonged  to  Maiy, 
Queen  of  Scots.  It  is  formed  out  of  one  piece  of  very  fine  avanturin^ 
dated  "a.d.  1565,"  and  on  the  back  is  let  in  a  gold  medal,  with  the 
arms  of  Scotland,  crowned,  and  a  thistle  on  either  aide ;  the  legend — 
"Maria  &  Heoric*  Dei  Gra.  R.  &  R.  Scotorum  ;"  also  a  lai^  shell, 
mounted  on  on  enamelled  stand ;  and  a  snuff-box,  from  the  Oxtead 
Collection. 

A  Fan  which  belonged  to  Marie  Antoinette,  painted  with  subjects  in 
the  Watteau  manner,  was  exhibited  by  Beckford  Bevan,  Esq, 

The  Rev.  H.  B.  Blake,  Rector  of  Hesaett,  produced  from  his  church 
an  ancient  "Burse"  or  case  for  the"  Corporal";  on  one  side  is  represented 
the  Head  of  the  Saviour,  and  on  the  other  the  X<amb  and  flag  ;  it  ia 
preserved,  framed  between  two  pieces  of  plate  glass,  in  order  to  show  the 
two  sides  of  this  curious  relic. 

Richard  Almack,  Esq.,  sent  a  silver  buckle,  set  with  diamonds,  pre- 
sented by  Cardinal  York  to  Sir  John  Cox  Hippesley. 

Ladv  Parker,  of  Melford,  a  curious  necklace,  bracelets,  and  ear-ringB, 
formed  of  coins,  gold  and  silver,  of  early  dates. 

N.  W,  Bromley,  Esq.,  of  Badmondsfield  Hall,  the  richly  embroidered 
altar-cloth  of  St.  Maiy's  free  chapel,  Badmondsfield  Hall,  Wiokham 
Brook. 

Miss  Latfabury,  a  rich  chtistening-mantle,  of  pink  silk,  and  Spanish 
gold  and  silver  point. 

The  fiey.  Greville  Cheater  exhibited  a  remarkable  collection  of  spoons, 
celts,  and  other  implements,  all  formed  from  the  soUd  portions  of  the 
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Strombus  shell,  collected  b;  him  in  the  Bahama  iBlandB,  St.  Viooent's, 
^0.)  the  forme  of  many  being  identical  with  the  ancient  stone  celts, 
hammers,  &a. 

B.  C.  Oibbs,  Esq.,  of  Icklingham,  eent  a  selection  of  bronze  statuettes, 
of  the  Cinque-Cento  period  ;  amongst  them,  Mercuiy,  Perseus,  a  gladia- 
tor, female  with  a  thorn  ;  and  eereral  medallions. 

Q.  Goldtng,  Esq.,  of  WallBhom  in  the  WtUows, — a  case  containing  four 
flmall  boxes  of  pawns  or  markers  for  some  gome,  each  box  of  a  different 
colour  -  square  pawns  and  long  pawns  all  numbered,  up  to  tirentj ;  on 
the  back  of  each  box,  an  ingenioualy  contrived  turning  Hd,  so  as  to  score 
as  for  whist  in  the  usual  way. 

Mrs.  Betta,  Wortham  Hall,  Suffolk,— a  splendid  gentleman's  suit,  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  of  green  satin,  richly  embroidered  in  gold  and 
colours  ;  also  a  piece  of  gold  embroidery  on  white  silk ;  and  a  dress  of 
the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  white  silk,  embroidered  in  colours  ;  a  piur  of 
embroidered  gloves,  temp.  James  I. ;  and  a  pair  of  purple  short  gloves, 
embroidered  with  gold,  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Mra  Arthur  Young, — a  set  of  wooden  roundels,  painted,  and  with 
appropriate  mottoes,  used  for  dessert,  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Mills, — a  box  of  similar  roundels,  more  elaborate,  in 
nae  late  in  the  seventeenth  centuiy. 

M.  Gibbs  sent  the  Parish  Chest  from  Icklin^am,  a  noble  example 
of  iron  scroll  work,  of  the  fifteenth  century,  of  great  boldness  and 
beauty. 

By  Mr,  Sparke, — an  oak  cheat,  resting  on  five  carved  feet,  the  ends  and 
iront  also  richly  carved,  apparently  German  work  of  about  1620.  By 
the  Rev.  Cyril  Wilson,  of  Stow  Latigtoft,  nine  pieces  of  good  Flemish 
carving.  By  Capel  Loft,  Esq.,  a  carved  door,  and  four  panels,  from 
Throston  Church,  Suffolk,  By  Mr,  Tooley,  builder,  three  bench  ends ; 
five  bosses  from  a  roof ;  two  pieces  of  diaper  paneling ;  and  a  portion 
of  panel  tracery.  By  Mr.  John  Dorking,  a  carved  wooden  shield,  ttom 
Guildhall  Street,  Buryj  and  the  ornamentally  carved  end  of  a  beam. 
By  Miss  Lathbmy,  an  early  carved  oak  cabinet,  with  folding  doore.  By 
Mr.  B.  Fenton,  of  Bury,  three  oak  panels,  "Mary  Styles,  1588;"  a 
carved  Dutch  tablet ;  and  a  carved  mantelpiece,  "  1610."  By  the  Bev. 
Owen  C.  S.  Lang,  a  carved  ebony  oval  picture  frame.  An  exquisitely 
beautiful  pair  of  carved  ebony  chairs,  ornamented  with  oarvings  in  ivory, 
and  which  formerly  belonged  to  Cardinal  Wolsey,  were  sent  from  Hen- 
grave  by  Sir  Edwfu^  Gage,  Bart.  Another  choice  example  of  delicate 
carving  was  exemplified  in  the  lute  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  sent  bom  Bel- 
miugham  Hall,  by  John  Tollemache,  Elsq.  An  alchemist's  marqueterie 
cabinet,  and  carved  stand  ;  the  drawers  filled  with  a  variety  of  nostrums, 
charms,  ic,  by  Dr.  Bennett. 

The  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Bury  St  Edmunds, — two  maces,  of 
the  times  of  Car.  I.  and  II. ;  and  a  sword  of  state. 

The  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Ipswich, — a  lai^  mace,  silver  gilt, 
temp.  Car.  I. ;  and  a  very  heavy  ancient  brass  horn,  three  feet  in 
length. 

The  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Sudbury,  sent  two  maoea  of  medium 
size,  both  of  the  Ume  of  Charles  II. ;  and  a  large  silver  tankard. 

The  Town  of  Dunwich,  by  William  Easy,  Esq.,  sent  the  short  silver 
mace,  and  two  Town  seals. 
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The  Museam  was  lioh  in  MSS. 

The  Rev.  W.  T.  Tyrwhitt  Drake  sent  the  Kotea  of  Sir  George  Croke, 
OQ  Hampden's  trial ;  Sennona  of  St  Bernard,  1475,  foUo. 

Richard  Almaok,  Esq.,  exhibited  Letters  from  Thomas,  Lord 
Wentworth,  1578,  Feb.  6  ;  John  Reve  de  MelfonJ,  1532,  26  Hen.  VIII. ; 
Earl  of  Arlington,  lat  June,  1672  ;  Thomaa,  Earl  of  Ossory,  1672 ;  and 
from  Sir  Drue  Drury  to  Sir  Vincent  Skinner,  23rd  Feb.  1605  ;  and  a 
Conveyance,  7  Hen.  VI.,  1428,  by  Robert  Aahfield,  the  builder  of  Stow 
IiOngtoft  Church. 

J.  Q.  W.  Foley,  Esq.,  Boxted, — ancient  MSS. ;  also  dooumeata  with  two 
remarkable  bags  for  seals  attached. 

John  Tollemache,  Esq.,  Helmingham  Hall, — King  Alfred's  translation 
of  Oroaius,  a  rare  MS.  of  an  early  period ;  also  a  MS.  encyclopsedia  of  the 
reign  of  Richard  II.,  in  large  folio ;  and  a  US.  Bible,  of  the  fifteenth 
century. 

C.  Golding,  Esq., — sixteen  leaves,  memoranda  relating  to  the  lease  of 
vicarial  tithes  of  a  Suffolk  parish — 1584.  De  Pap4  Johanna  j  origin&l 
MS.  by  Ham.  L'Estrange,  Baronet. 

The  Kev.  H.  Hawkins,  Rector  of  Beyton, — a  copy  of  the  works  of 
Ovid,  in  12mo.,  printed  at  Amsterdam,  1620.  The  second  leaf  is  cut 
down,  and  covered  with  parchment,  on  which  are  pasted  the  auti^raphs 
of  "Hugh  Middleton,"  &nd  "John  Dryden."  Further  on,  another  leaf 
is  similarly  treated,  and  on  it  pasted  a  piece  of  paper  the  entire  size  of 
the  parchment,  on  which  are  the  words  "thyne  Sweeteste  W.  Shak- 
spere  Strattforde  Marche  16  ."  This  appears  to  have  been  cut  from 
a  sheet  of  paper,  and  was  protected  by  silver  paper  pasted  in  the  book. 
The  writing  is  smaller  than  the  few  existing  specimens  known  to  be 
Shakespeare's  handwriting,  Emd  has  every  appearance  of  gtnuinenees. 

Capel  Loft,  Esq.,  the  Account  Book  of  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough. 

The  Rev.  C.  R.  Manning,  Diss,— the  MS.  Register  of  Sibton  Abbey, 
Suffolk,  temp.  Edw.  III.,  with  oompotus  of  the  bursars  from  1363  to 
1372  ;  a  Subsidy  Roll  of  Home  Hundred,  17  Car.  II. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Jackson,— ancient  MSS.  on  vellum,  circa  1350;  books  of 
accounts,  1570,  and  1623;  MSS.  abo  of  the  Books  of  Samuel ;  of  Kings; 
and  Chronicles. 

Mr,  H.  C.  Mathew,  of  Felixstowe, — Aut<^raph  of  Dr.  Young,  Milton's 
tutor. 

Mrs.  Young, — Original  Letters  trota  General  Washington  to  Arthur 
Young. 

H,  J.  OakoB,  Esq.,  Nowton, — A  Charm  ag^nst  Evil. 

Sir  William  Parker,  Bart,  MelfordHall, — Grant  from  Philip  and  Uaiy 
to  Sir  William  Cordell,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  of  the  Melford  Hall  estate, 
Suffolk,  signed  by  the  Queen,  and  "  Philip  of  Spain,"  in  two  places ;  also 
terrier  of  the  lands  in  Melford  belonging  to  the  Priory  cf  Buiy  St 
Edmunds. 

Thomas  Mill^  Esq.,  Saxham,— Funeral  Monuments,  Thomas  Martin, 
1716  ;  Copy  of  second  volume  of  ditto,  by  G.  Ashby,  of  Barrow. 

Rev.  F.  Lewis,  Stow  Market, —  MS.  Volume  of  Parish  Accounts  ;  also 
Autographs  of  Dr.  Young,  Milton's  tutor. 

£>r.  Bennett, — Bull  of  Indulgence,  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  1503  ;  and  an 
Heraldic  MS.  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy. 

David  Liung,  Esq.,  of  Edinlmrgh, — MS.  4to.  on  vellum,  circa  1430, 
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entitled,  Liber  de  Amore  Libromm  qui  Philubibloa  diiMtur,  by  Richard 
de  Bury. 

J,  Read,  Esq.,  Miidenhall, — Wm.  Upcott'a  Catalogue  of  Tokens ;  Coe's 
Diary,  Penitential,  4c.  ;  Jartree'a  Family  Diary,  on  Vellum  ;  Account 
Books  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland'a  Estates  ;  Court  Bolls  of  the  Manors  of 
Isleham,  1408,  1673,  1680,  1684,  1699,  and  many  othera,  of  Barton 
Manor,  Wickeu  Manor,  1334,  1394,  and  1413  to  1421. 

George  Holt  Wilson,  Esq.,  of  Redgrave  Hall, — Assessment  Subsidy  for 
City  of  London,  1  Eliiabeth  ;  Names  of  Commissioners  of  Subsidy,  8  4  9 
Elizabeth ;  the  Chaises  of  building  RedgraTe  Hall,  commenced  in  37 
Henry  VlII, ;  Court  Rolls  of  Redgrave,  temp.  Edward  L  ;  Inventory  of 
furniture  at  Haivstead  House,  1606 ;  and  also  at  Hardwicke ;  Pardon  of 
certain  prisoners,  by  the  Lords  Trustees  of  England,  dated  1697,  with 
autographs,  Teniaon,  Devonshire,  Shrewsbury,  Dorset,  Sunderland,  and 
Bomney ;  a  Deed  of  Enttul  of  the  Manors  of  Redgrave,  Rickinghalt, 
and  others,  dated  2nd  October,  1  Elizabeth,  with  autographs  and  seals 
of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  Lord  Keeper,  Thomas  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Sir 
William  Cecil,  Sir  Robert  Catlyn,  Sir  William  Cordell;  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  Sir  James  Dyer,  Sir  Edward  Saunders,  Sir  Anthony  Cooke,  Thomas 
Seckford,  Gilbert  Garrard,  and  Robert  Nowell ;  and  various  other  deeds 
temp.  Edw.  III.,  Hea  IV.,  and  Hen.  V. 

By  Dr.  Bennett, — Four  Deeds,  relating  to  a  Chauntry  at  Eyke,  in 
Suffolk. 

J.  H.  Heigham,  Esq.,  of  Hudston, — a  Pedigree  of  the  Heigham  family, 
compiled  by  Robert  Glover,  Somerset  Herald,  for  Sir  John  Heigham,  of 
BuTough,  euno  1579. 

George  A.  Carthen,  Esq., — Heraldic  Pedigree,  emblazoned,  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  with  ezplanatoiy  dissertations  ;  formerly  the  property  of 
Maurice  Skefton,  of  Barmingham,  Suffolk. 

Also,  numerous  ancient  Deeds  relating  to  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  from 
the  Collection  of  Mr.  Carthew. 

In  Printed  Books,  &c 

John  Tollemache,  Esq,,  contributed  a  Copy  of  Caxton's  Treatise  on  Chess, 
the  first  book  printed  in  England ;  a  very  early  printed  Missal,  as  perfect 
and  clean  aa  when  first  issued  from  the  press  ;  and  a  Bible,  dated  1553. 

Mr,  French,— Biblia  Sacra,  1640;  printed  byM.  Fletcher  and  R.  Young. 

Lord  Arthur  Hervey, — A  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  by  Virginia  Ferrar, 
of  Little  Gidding  ;  and  a  Sermon,  preached  at  Sazham,  17th  April, 
1670,  before  Charles  11. 

H,  Hasted,  Esq., — The  "  Tryal"  of  the  Witches,  at  the  Assize  at  Bury 
SL  Edmunds,  before  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  Ent,  in  1664,  printed  in  1682  ; 
the  Eagle  and  Robin,  an  Apologue,  1709. 

J.  G.  W.  Foley,  Esq.,  Boxted  Hall, — Book  of  Common  Prayer  (the 
first),  1552  ;  Missale  Hildensemense ;  Copy  of  the  Plays  of  Terence,  with 
early  wood-cut  illustrations  of  scenes. 

C.  E.  Gibbs,  Esq., — Boswell's  Book  of  Armoury;  a  folio  copy  of 
Cwiliim's  Heraldry. 

James  Sparke,  Esq., — Divina  Psalmodia,  1678  ;  Udall's  History  of 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  with  portrait,  1636,  Haviland,  London  ;  a  curious 
early  Primer,  with  woodcuts. 

Mr.  Nathan  Last,— Two  Treatises,  dedicated  to  Henry  VIIL,  1646; 
Bone's  Bibliographical  Manual,  temp.  Elizabeth. 
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C.  Golding,  Esq., — The  Arrugnment  and  ConTiction  of  Usury,  Loudon, 
byThe  Widow  Orwin,  for  John  Porter,  1595,  black  letter. 

Oapel  Loft,  Esq., — The  Primer,  M.DXLVI. ;  Do  PncstigiiB  Dsemonvun ; 
De  Venerie,  by  JaqueB  du  Foiiillouz. 

Rer.  Dr.  Banks, — A  Pack  of  Cuds,  with  IIIustrationB  of  the  Gunpowder 
Plot,  Sir  Edmundbuiy  Godfrey,  and  his  life,  death,  execution,  and  fune- 
ral, Titus  Oates  in  Council,  &c. 

J.  P.  Oftkes,  Esq., — Common  Prayer,  1629. 

Thomas  Barton,  Esq., — Wither's  Emblems,  1635,  London,  illustrated 
with  cuts. 

Dr.  Bennett,— Two  forms  of  Pardon,  1480  and  1520. 

Ber.  H.  K.  Greed,  Chedburgh, — A  Card  of  Admission  to  a  Masque,  at 
Oi&y's  Inn,  on  Candlemas  night,  temp.  Cat*.  IL 

There  were  also  exhibited  a  Tariety  of  old  Engrarings  and  Etchings, 
illustrating  the  Buildings  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and  many  other 
places  in  Suffolk.  Also  Water  Colour  Drawings  ;  one  of  which,  by 
Professor  Donaldson,  showed  the  dangerous  conditiou  of  the  Norman 
Gateway  of  Bury,  before  the  repairs  were  undertaken. 

Among  the  few  Oil  Paintings  may  be  specified  one,  of  the  first  Mansion 
at  Bedgrave  Hall,  built  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  a  Portrait  of  Dr. 
Young,  the  Tutor  of  Milton. 


CORRIGENDUM. 


Anlt,  toL  x:      .  .  -  i 

■igiulioa  of  Hr.  MiohMl  !□□«  an  ■  "record  sgtmt"  a  »  misUke,  into  which  I  b 
unooDiciousIf  fallen  in  oonsequence  of  the  frequeot  murreDCe  of  his  nama  attaidied 
to  iiidoTMDiSDCA  which  I  observed  on  varioiu  old  documents  formerly  !□  the  hands 
of  tha  lkt«  Dr.  Oliver  of  Exeter.  He  wu  >  gentleman  of  independent  means,  whoae 
bmilurity  with  such  inBtrunieDts  and  reourds  made  hia  Bervioea  acoeptable  to  nunj 
friends  in  the  expUnation  and  arrangement  of  them. 

E.  SHIRES. 
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A  CouNTT  History,  that  is,  a  mixed  record  of  the  topc^;raphy  and 
genealogy  of  a  province  and  itB  proprietora,  is  almost  peculiar  to  England. 
In  works  of  pure  genealogy,  France,  that  is,  the  France  of  Louis  the 
XIV,  and  XV.,  stands  unrivalled  as  in  the  copiouBnese  of  the  materials 
whioli  gave  rise  to  them.  Germany  also  has  produced  its  share  of  such 
literature,  as  has,  in  later  years  Italy,  the  great  work  of  Litta.  But  in 
England  alone  has  the  descent  of  private  estates  been  fully  recorded 
wi^  the  pedigrees  of  their  owners,  and  the  story  told  of  those  buildings 
or  remains  of  buildings  which  are  unnoticed  in  any  general  work  of 
architecture,  and  of  those  persons  whose  deeds  even  the  most  indiscri- 
minate of  genera]  biographers  cannot  afford  to  notice. 

Of  such  hiatorira  we  have  many ;  and  if  neither  a  popular  nor  an 
intellectual,  they  form  at  least  a  well  recognised  and  highly  respectable 
branch  of  our  literature.  Dugdale,  if  not  absolutely  the  earliest,  is 
certainly  the  parent  of  this  class  ;  and  for  original  information,  usually 
accurat«,  and  deUvered  in  a  clear  and  concise  style,  his  History  of  War- 
wickshire still  stands  without  a  rival.  For  copiousness  of  material  the 
History  of  Leicestet^ire,  by  Nichols,  leads  another  and  very  different 
though  valuable  type.  Like  Noah's  Ark  or  the  Sheet  of  St.  Peter,  its 
pages  contain  all  things,  clean  or  unclean,  that  is,  relevant  or  irrelevant. 
Nothing  is  wanted  but  the  wand  of  the  iairy,  "  Order,"  though  without 
it  all  is  of  little  present  use.  A  third  and,  again,  a  very  different  type, 
is  found  in  the  History  of  Durham,  or  at  least  in  Mr.  Surteee's  part  of  it 
It  is  the  work  of  a  man  of  genius,  of  rare  originality,  of  elegant  scholar' 
ship,  and  of  ancient  county  family.  His  biographies  of  the  Bishops  of 
Durham  and  the  Earls  of  WestmorelBud  deserve  a  better  &te  than  to  be 
relegated  to  the  tower  shelf;  and  in  hia  hands  even  the  topography,  else- 
where BO  dry,  has  all  the  accuracy  of  a  close  obserrer  of  natnrd,  fired  and 
enlivened  with  the  fancy  of  a  true  poet. 

These,  however,  are  not  days  in  which  either  genius  or  industry  can 
make  a  folio  saleable.  Our  post-diluvian  and  abridged  period  of  ex- 
istence points  veiy  decidedly  to  volumes  of  more  moderate  dimensions, 
and  accordingly  our  best  modem  Coimty  Histories,  such  as  Hodgson's 
Northumberland  and  Kyton's  Shropshire, — works  equal  in  industry  and 
superior  in  accuracy  and  general  scope  of  subjects  to  any  of  their  pre- 
decessors, and  more  scientific  in  their  accounts  of  earth-works  and  build- 
ings,— are  &in  to  appear  in  a  more  convenient  form. 

The  present  age  though,  or  perhaps  because,  it  is  eminently  utilitarian, 
has  made  immense  advances  in  every  branch  of  Archajology.  The  records 
of  the  realm,  either  by  printing,  by  calendaring,  or  by  a  better  and  more 
liberal  arrangement,  are  not  only  open,  but  readily  accessible  to  all,  as 
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are  now  also  other  documents  of  a  local  but  ecarcelj  lem  public  character, 
such  aa  the  Weigh  reoordB,  and  those  of  Cheater  and  of  the  see  of  Dur- 
ham. These  have  been  saved  fkim  provincial  neglect  and  cupidity,  and 
may  now  be  consulted  without  difficulty  in  London.  The  Tast  and  most 
Taluable  teatamentaiy  treasures  of  the  Prerogative  Office  in  London,  long 
guarded  with  truly  euileBiastical  jealou^,  and  n^leoted  by  their  guardians 
with  more  than  eocleaiaatical  indifference,  are  now  in  lay  hands,  and  par- 
tially laid  open ;  and  besides  this  a  commiBsion,  one  of  the  many  servioea 
for  which  thanks  are  due  to  the  Master  of  the  Bolls,  is  now  engaged  in 
reporting  upon  the  vast  atores  of  documents  which  are  preserved  in  strictly 
private  and  family  repositories.  Whether  any  reform  short  of  a  registral 
revolution  will  ever  save  for  and  make  accessible  to  us  the  contents  of 
the  bishops'  registries  in  the  cathedral  cities,  or  collect  the  scattered 
and  neglected  parochial  registers  into  one  repository,  may  indeed  be 
doubted  ;  but  where  so  much  has  been  actually  done,  we  may  perhaps 
oonfidentjy  hope  for  and  expect  more. 

The  result  of  this  vast  accession  of  original  information  has  produced 
a  marked  effect  upon  one  great  branch  of  Archteologj.  No  doubt  this 
very  accession,  these  annuid  additions  to  our  original  Bources  hare,  to 
Borne  extent,  delayed  the  completion  of  new  county  histories ;  but,  oa 
the  other  hand,  this  augmentation  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  county 
societies,  and  to  such  publications  as  the  transaction^  of  those  of  Kent 
and  Sussex  and  many  others,  promoted  and  bonded  together  by  the  two 
great  societies  of  England  and  that  of  W^es,  which  have  somewhat 
thrown  into  the  shade  their  venerable  mother  of  Somerset  House. 

Nor  should,  in  this  general  view,  be  pssaed  over  in  silence  that  new 
branch  of  Aidueology,  latest  boi-n,  but  which  has  already  token  the 
highest  place  ;  by  means  of  which,  dosely  allied  as  it  is  to  Geology  sad 
EUinology,  we  hope  to  see  the  solution  of  problems  of  the  very  existence 
of  which  we  have  hitherto  been  ignorant,  but  which  relate  to  subjects  of 
the  deepest  interest  to  man  in  his  post  prehistoric  condition,  and  are  not 
without  their  bearing  upon  his  prospects  in  the  future. 

The  volume,  the  title  of  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  paper,  belongs 
to  that  small  but  valuable  class  of  histories,  such  as  those  of  HairBted, 
Hengrave,  Fiomlingham,  Swincombe,  and  Alnwick,  in  England,  or  of 
Arques  and  Chateau  Qaillard  in  France,  and  which  relate  to  one  house, 
parish,  or  family.  It  is  a  very  complete  description  of  the  ancient  cnstle 
of  Leeds,  in  Kent,  and  a  histoiy  of  its  very  remarkable  vicissitudes  down 
to  the  time  of  its  present  owner  and  inhabitant,  the  author.' 

The  book  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  archfeological  literature.  Not 
only  because  it  is  written  in  a  clear  and  good  style,  handsomely  and 
correctly  printed,  as  from  the  press  of  Mr.  Nichols  it  was  sure  to  be, 

'  It  ia  remu-kable  how  insuSoiently  the  M>uthem  countiee,  Wolpole  oliserTcs, 
the  T&Iue  of  our  noble  eiamplei  of  mill-  — "  BesideB  Knonle  and  Penahunt.  I 
tary  ftrchitectura  wu  appreciated,  until  ihould  think  iJiere  were  severftl  aeait 
very  reoent  times.  Horace  Walpole,  of  old  families  irorth  seeing;  but  I  do 
whose  dilettante  inclination  for  the  not  know  them.  I  poked  out  Summer- 
Ootbia  Btjle  tended  doubtleca,  in  no  hill  for  the  aske  of  the  BabyUmiaine  in 
■light  dtfiree,  to  excite  the  taate  that  in  Qnnunont,  but  it  is  now  a  mere  ttrm- 
our  time  hu  become  bo  predominant,  ex-  house.  Don't  let  them  perausde  jou  to 
presaea  vith  aingular  contempt  hie  tri-  viait  Leeds  Cwtle,  which  is  not  worth 
fling  eatinuttion  of  Leeds  Castle.  Vriting  aering."  Letters,  edited  by  P.  Cnnning- 
to  tbe  Hod.  Oeiienl  Conway,  in  1778,  to  ham,  toL  tIL  p.  108. 
enumerate  sites  deaerving  of  a  visit  in 
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and  illustrated  vitli  many  woodcute  und  photographa,  but  because  its 
deacriptioDs  are  Bcientilic  and  intelligible,  and  accompanied  by  aa  exDel- 
lent  gtound-plan,  irhile  the  historical  part  is  very  pleasantly  related,  and 
IB  supported  by  original  docuraenta 

Leeds  Castle  is  a  very  peculiar  etructure.  It  stands  upon  three  rocky 
knolls,  of  which  two  are  iBlande  in  a  lake  of  fifteen  acres,  and  the  third 
occupies  the  central  part  of  the  artificial  bank  by  which,  as  at  Kenil- 
wortb  and  Caerphilly,  and  in  some  degree  at  Framlingham  and  Kaglan, 
the  watei-B  are  or  were  retained. 

The  central  and  larger  island  is  girt  by  a  revetment  wall,  having  half- 
round  bastions,  and  rising  about  fifteen  feet  out  of  the  water.  This  Was 
the  wall  of  the  outer  ward.  About  forty  feet  within  and  concentric 
with  tiiis,  are  indications  of  the  wall  of  the  inner  ward,  which  was  abont 
eight  feet  thick  and  twenty  feet  high.  At  each  end,  connecting  the  two 
walls,  and  occupying  the  space  between  them,  were  the  gate-houses,  of 
which  that  to  the  south  remains,  and  is  a  very  curious  structure.  It 
represents,  probably,  a  late  Xorman  work  ;  but  its  oldest  recognisable 
part  is  a  doorway  of  the  time  of  Henry  III.,  surrounded,  however,  by 
masonry  apparently  of  that  of  Edward,  his  son.  A  bretaohe  is  men- 
tioned in  a  Survey  of  1314,  but  the  present  corbels  overhanging  the 
gateway,  and  upon  which  the  timber  work  rested,  appear  to  be  of  the 
age  of  Richard  II.,  and  probably  date  from  138G.  The  Constable's 
room,  placed  in  the  rear,  and  at  the  level  of  the  portcullis  chEimber,  is 
entered  through  a  doorway  the  valve  of  which  is  original  and  peculiar, 
being  composed  of  planks' of  a  taper  section,  the  narrow  edge  of  one 
fitting  into  a  groove  in  the  back  or  broad  edge  of  the  next. 

The  domestic  buildings  occupied  the  north  end  of  the  two  wards, 
and  are  replaced  by  a  modem  house,  excepting  only  a  vaulted  cellar 
which  may  be  late  Norman,  and  is  certainly  the  oldest  known  masoniy 
in  the  place,  and  a  bracket  which  supported  the  ancient  oven,  and  is 
placed  near  what  (17  Henry  VI.)  is  described  as  "Una  coquinajuxta 
pedem  pontis  de  la  Gloriet,"  which  kitchen  was  not  long  since  removed. 

In  this  ward  also,  or  rather  partly  in  this  and  partly  in  the  outer 
ward,  near  a  building  of  the  age  of  Henry  VIII.,  is  a  very  remarkable 
bath — "  balnea  domini  regis  apud  Ledes,"  as  it  is  called,  which  was  con- 
structed for  the  use  of  Mward  I.  in  1291-2.  This  is  now  used  as  a 
boat-house.  It  communicates  with  the  lake  by  a  passage  in  which  are 
still  seen  the  grooves  for  the  portcullis,  and  the  recesses  for  the  oblique 
gates  by  means  of  which  the  water  was  retained  or  excluded.  Mr. 
Wykebam  Martin's  investigations  of  the  accounts  relating  to  this  bath 
are  very  curious.  The  hundred  Beigate  stones,  two  feet  square,  which 
are  there  specified,  just  tally  with  the  area  of  the  chamber.  Thus  far 
the  castle  is  or  has  been  a  concentric  structure,  after  the  plan  much  in 
use  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  and  throughout  that  of 
Edward  I.  Its  peculiarities  are  caused  by  the  circumstances  of  its  posi- 
tion, and  remain  to  be  described. 

Of  these  the  chief  is  the  Keep  or  Gloriette,  a  shell  of  wall  rising  from 
the  deep  water  around  it  to  a  considerable  height,  and  containing  apart- 
ments round  a  central  court,  an  arrangement  usual  in  Norman  shell 
keeps.  This  shell  contains  the  chapel,  no  doubt  the  "  major  capella"  of 
the  records,  the  kitchen,  and  amidst  much  work  of  the  date  at  least  of 
Edward  I.,  more  that  is  of  that  of  Henry  YIIL,  and  even  of  recent  date. 
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This  ialnnd  ib  thought  to  have  been  the  origiual  stronghold  of  those  who 
first  appropriated  the  spot,  but  the  oldest  work  now  seen  dates  from 
Edward  I,,  and  the  stylo  of  the  chapel  points  to  about  1280.  It  con- 
taiuB,  however,  an  excellent  low  side  window,  opening  aerenteen  feet 
above  the  water,  probably  aa  insertion  by  Richard  II.  There  is  also  a 
postern  at  the  level  of  the  water,  part  of  which  appears  old,  as  does  an 
adjacent  garderobe.  Tlie  basement  by  which  the  ground  floor  is  raised 
about  twelve  feet  above  the  water  ja  solid,  and  probably  very  old,  for  no 
occupant  of  these  islands  for  the  purpose  of  security  could  have  ne- 
glected this  site.  Edward  no  doubt  remodelled  this  work  with  the  rest 
of  the  cttatle,  and  possibly  rebuilt  the  whole  of  the  outer  wall.  Sir 
Henry  Guildford,  custos  here  for  Heniy  VIII.,  aeema  to  have  removed 
part  of  the  earher  building,  and  to  have  built  a  spacious  hall,  a  lat^ 
fragment  of  which  is  the  present  kitchen.  During  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  these  additions  were  much  injured  by  fire,  so  that  most  of  the  build- 
ings next  the  court  are  modern.  Still  the  general  type  and  arrange- 
nieut  was  evidently  preserved  ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  this 
structure  represents  a  late  Korman  shell,  if  not  an  earlier  Saxon  house 
of  timber.  A  handsome  clock-tower,  to  which  the  term  Oloriette  is 
sometimes  confined,  contains  a  very  early  clock,  and  is  of  the  date  of 
Henry  VIII.,  guarding  the  covered  bridge  which  connects  the  keep  with 
the  larger  island.  This  bridge  is  of  two  openings,  and  has  two  stories, 
and  was  originally  a  drawbridge,  the  pit  being  contained  between  the 
aide  walls,  and  dropping  into  the  water.  It  is  called  in  the  acoounta 
"pons  gloriettai." 

The  term  "  Gloriette  "  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  its  meaning 
has  not  been  precisely  defined.'  It  was  first  broi^ht  under  our  notice 
in  the  ancient  miscellanea  of  the  Exchequer,  relatii^  to  Corfe  Castle, 
amongst  which  Mr.  Bond  cites  a  document  dated  6  Edv.  1.,  that  men- 
tions "  Camera  que  vocatur  Gloriette,"  *  It  was  probably  like  "  Buta- 
vant "  and  "  Cocaygue,"  one  of  the  towers  of  the  enceinte  of  the  castle, 
and  may  have  been  of  somewhat  greater  elevatiou.  Scarcely  any  vestiges 
remun.  The  name  seems,  however,  sometimes  to  denote  the  whole  of  the 
buildings  near  the  Queen's  Tower  and  Hail ;  in  that  part  of  the  castle 
there  existed  a  chapel  called  the  chapel  of  the  Gloriette.  It  appears  that 
the  Gloriette  tower  at  Corfe  was  newly  built  by  Richard  II.,  about  1379.* 
Amount  the  conventual  buildings  also  of  Christ  Church,  Canterbury, 
there  was  a  "  New  Lodgyng,  juxta  antiquam  Priorum  mansionem  voca- 
tam  Le  Gloriet."  Professor  Willis  informs  us  that  it  was  the  upper 
chamber  at  the  north  end  of  the  range  of  buildings,  known  as  the 
"Privata  Camera,"  or  "Prior'sMansion."'   A  building  on  an  elevated  spot 

^  Dueanga  gives  "Q1orieta,EGdiGciolum  petite  maiBoa  de  plaiaance,  cabiDst  da 

lAtiua,  natixis  gloriellt,"     In  the  Roman  verdure,   kc."     A   favorite  resort  near 

de  PartoQupez  mention  occurg  at  a.  Snel;  Dorking,  commanding  a  fine  pnapect,  ii 

paiDl«d  ukambritu  thua  named.     In  the  known  as  "  The  Gloij." 

tjtatutea   of  Milan,    also,    the    folIoKtcg  '  Hutchina,  Hiai.  Dorset,  vol.  L,  tJiiM 

clause  U  foimd.    "Si  quia  de  cectero  con-  edit.,  pp.  437,  491.     Arch.   Joum.,  ToL 

Btntere  vel   conatnii  facere  voluerit  ali-  iiii..  p.  215,  SIT. 

quam  Baltreacham,  ponticelliini,  vel  Olo-  '  Ibid.,  p.  219. 

rietam,  in  ejus  domo,  auper  muro  proprio  *  Conventual  Buildinga,  Christ  Chnrcfa, 

vel  cummuni,  per  quam  immediate  pros-  Canterbury,  Archicolugia   Cantiana,  voL 

pioi  poBidt  in  domum  vicini,  hoc  eiliceat,"  vii.  pp.  lOG,  100. 
so.    Luombe  givea  "  Oloriette :  prioon. 
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in  the  palace  grouDds  &t  Schunbrunn,  oomraanduig  an  exteoaiye  Tien  of 
Vienna,  ia  called  "  La  Gloriette." 

The  third  great  diviaion  of  the  oastle,  alao  very  peooliar,  is  the  bar- 
bican, 01'  tete-du-pont,  which  is  plaoed  on  the  couutetaoarp  of  the  lake, 
here  reduced  to  fifty  feet  in  widtii,  and  at  the  outer  end  of  the  bridge 
which  carries  the  road  of  approach  into  the  great  island.  It  is  composed 
of  three  parts,  which  were  isolated  b;  three  wet  ditches,  of  whioh  one 
is  the  river  Len,  and  having  three  entrances,  one  from  each  wing  of 
the  dam,  and  one,  the  main  one,  central,  from  the  south.  Each  ap- 
proach had  its  drawbridge,  gateway,  and  portcullis,  and  the  three  met 
upon  a  small  central  plot,  open  towards  the  fortress,  and  whence  sprung 
the  bridge  leading  up  to  the  great  gateway.  This  is  the  bridge  that 
was  broken  down  by  the  great  horses  and  heavy  waggons  of  Aymer  da 
Valence.  It  is  of  two  arches,  the  inner  of  which  was  open  between  the 
parapets  for  the  drawbridge.  One  division  of  the  barbican  contains  the 
mill,  a  strong  fortified  building,  in  advance  of  which  were  the  barriers 
which  are  known  to  have  covered  the  southern  approach,  and  to  have 
been  standing  in  138A.  They  were  no  doubt  mainly  of  timber,  though 
there  are  traces  of  foundations  in  masonry.  This  triple  composition  of 
a  barbican  has  not  been  elsewhere  observed.  The  object  of  its  lateral 
gates  was  the  defence  of  the  dam,  which  might  otherwise  have  been 
mined  and  cut  through.  Also  those  who  came  either  from  the  east  or 
the  west  could  only  have  reached  the  south  gate  by  a  wide  detour,  for 
the  causeway  aloag  the  dam  was  defended  on  the  outside  as  well  as  the 
inside  by  water,  the  lake  to  the  south-east  being  of  large  area,  and 
known  aa  the  "  stagnum  exterius,''  while,  to  the  south-west,  was  a  deep 
water- course  and  marsh  formed  by  the  Len. 

Mr.  Wykeham  Martin,  whose  inveHtigations  of  his  hereditary  fortress 
are  evidently  a  labour  of  love,  seems  to  have  established  firmly,  on 
sound  critical  grounds,  the  date  of  its  several  parts.  He  shows  the  high 
probabiUty  of  its  occupation  by  at  least  a  Saxon  lord,  and  the  changes  it 
has  undergone  from  the  Creveoceurs,  Leybums,  and  the  Plantagenet  and 
Tudor  monarchs,  who,  fi^>m  Edward  I.  to  Edward  VI.,  held  it  in  possession. 

Like  many  Saxon  strongholds,  Leeds  is  thought  to  date  from  the 
ninth  century.  It  was  held,  probably  by  a  Norman  arrangement,  by 
castle-guard  teniire  under  Dover.  To  Bishop  Odo,  who  obtained  it  at 
the  Conquest,  is  attributed  some  Norman  work  in  the  churoh,  but  the 
earliest  masonry  in  the  castle,  probably  represented  by  the  curious 
vaulted  cellar,  ia  thought  to  be  the  work  of  Robert  de  Creveooeur,  who 
founded  Leeds  Priory  in  1119,  and  afterwards  removed  three  canona  into 
the  chapel  of  his  castle.  A  later  Robert  shared  in  the  defeat  of  Leweg^ 
and  was  in  consequence  obliged  to  yield  up  Leeds  in  exchange  with 
Roger  de  Leybum,  a  powerful  Kentish  baron,  of  a  fiunily  whose  unscru- 
pulous boldness  is  well  described  in  the  Roll  of  Caerlaverock,  which 
designates  one  of  them  as  "  A>  valiant  man  without  '  but '  or  '  if.' '' 

Out  of  the  disputes  between  the  dispossessed  and  the  disposeesBor 
Edward  seems  to  have  established  a  ti'tle  by  the  strong  hand.  He  gave 
to  the  fief  the  character  of  a  royal  manor,  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the 
castle,  and  appears  to  have  completely  remodelled  the  fortress  of  the 
CrevecOBurs,  giving  it  the  aspect  which  in  many  points  it  presents  at  this 
day.  By  Edward  it  was  settled  upon  the  queen,  part  of  whose  fimeral 
charges  were  incurred  here  in  1291.    Here  also  the  king  founded  a 
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ohauDtrj  in  the  castle  chapel  for  her  aoul'a  health  uid  it  was  about  this 
time  that  he  caused  the  bath  to  be  couBtnicted. 

Upon  Edward's  seooDd  mamage  Leeds  was  again  settled  upoa  bis 
queen,  and  for  eevend  reigns  this  aontinued  with  some  ezoeptions  to  be 
the  practice.  It  was  also  much  used  for  the  reception  of  visitorB  of  dis- 
tinction who  rested  here  on  their  way  from  Dover  to  London. 

In  1321  the  kingi's  defences  were  put  upon  their  triaU  The  castle 
eeema  to  have  passed  by  an  exchange  to  B^holomew  de  Badksmere,  a 
great  lord,  who  in  1321  was  away  in  the  North  plotting  with  other 
barone  the  fall  of  Deepenser,  while  his  wife  and  children  remained  in  the 
castle,  the  Constable  being  a  certain  Walter  Colepepw. 

One  night  in  Uidsununer,  Queen  Isabella  with  a  lai^  retinue  presented 
herself  at  the  gates  demaui^ng  hospitality.  The  ConstaUe,  dreading  her 
designs,  boldly  refused  it.  "  Nor  queen,  nor  any  other  should  enter 
without  his  loid's  order."  The  "  Shfi  wolf  of  France  "  ordered  an  instant 
attack,  in  which  sereral  of  her  people  were  killed,  whose  skeletons,  bear- 
ing marks  of  violence,  have  recently  been  discovered  before  the  barbican. 
The  attach  failed,  and  her  Grace  had  to  lodge  ae  best  she  might  outside. 
Of  course  this  event  had  its  eonsequeBcee.  The  king  proclaimed  a  levy 
"  en  masse  "  through  four  oonntiee,  and  raised  besidea  the  "  posse  oomi- 
tatuB  "  of  Kent  The  muster  plaoe  was  Leeds  Castle,  the  day  the  23rd 
of  October.  Thither  at  the  appointed  time  came  the  king  and  his 
brother  and  a  large  force,  the  oommand  of  which  was  given  to  A.ymer 
de  Valence,  who  pressed  the  siege  vigorously.  Badlesmere  attempted  a 
diversion,  also  by  the  display  of  a  force,  much  inferior  however  in  num- 
bers, at  Kingston,  where  he  was  on  the  28th  of  October.  Alt  attempts 
at  a  negociation  between  Badlesmere  and  the  king  failed.  The  castle 
held  out  till  the  let  of  November,  when  this,  its  only  known  eiege,  ended 
in  a  surrender,  apparently  to  the  king  in  person.  The  brave  Constable 
and  twelve  others  were  hanged,  and  Lady  Badlesmere  and  her  family 
committed  to  the  Tower.  It  was  thought  that  the  execution  of  Badles- 
mere himself,  when  taken  afterwards  at  Boroughbridge,  was  partly  in 
revenge  for  his  having,  in  writing,  sanctioned  Colepeper'a  resistance. 

Edward,  having  thus  recovered  the  castle,  was  frequently  there,  his 
last  visit  being  on  the  15th  June,  1326. 

Edward  III.  settled  the  castle  upon  hie  queen,  and  it  was  placed  with 
other  royal  buildings  under  the  surveyoiship  of  William  of  Wykeham, 
who  in  1309  seems  to  have  laid  out  IGl.  6t.  8<^  upon  it  in  labour,  of 
which  sum  61.  went  to  replace  glass  windows  blown  in  by  a  hurricane, 
24i.  to  repair  Aymer  de  Valence's  injuries  to  the  bridge,  and  70«.  was 
spent  upon  the  old  chapeL  In  1367  occurs  a  curious  charge  for  haber- 
geons, basnets,  and  other  harness  for  a  body  of  archers,  for  materials  for 
making  armour,  and  for  the  carriage  of  two  beds  from  Leeds  to  Canter- 
but7  for  the  use  of  the  Count  of  Flanders,  and  of  sis  to  Leeds  from 
Sittingboume;  The  castle  cannot  boast  of  any  attentions  from  Edw.  IlL 
In  person. 

Leeds  formed  a  part  of  the  settlement  of  Anne  of  Bohemia,  the  queen 
of  Richard  II.,  who  was  himself  much  here.  A  list  of  the  military  stores 
of  the  place  in  1385  is  preserved,  and  includes  the  following  curious 
items  relating  to  the  defences  of  the  great  gate  or  barbican  : — "  Duas 
portas  nudas  vocatas  portes  colys,  et  viginti  pikes  cum  Tiginti  platis  de 
^rro,  quatuordocem  platas  de  ferro  longas,  viij  plataa  de  ferro  curtaa, 
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centum  seiagiuta  et  quisque  olavcn  de  &rro  pro  eisdem  portis  dictia 
portee  coljs  doto  ferrando,  unum  circulum  feireuni  pro  barreriB  juzta 
molendinum,  \mum  magnum  orowe,  unum  parvum  crowe  de  ferro, 
uDum  magnum  alegge,  unum  parvum  Blegge,  unam  maguam  cathenam, 
unam  parram  oatbenam,  sei  foroipee,  unum  vertinuel,  sex  tjIqs,  unum 
cable,  unum  nayltol,"  etc.  The  "audte  portw"  were  of  course  open 
timber  giatings  upon  which  the  iron  was  to  be  plated.  The  banieis 
near  the  mill  ahaw  them  to  have  been  in  advance  of  the  centre  entrance, 
and  the  crows,  sledge  hammerB,  chains,  and  files  would  all  be  necessary 
for  the  setting  up  of  portcullis  or  drawbridge. 

Ten  years. later,  15  July,  1395,  Richai^  from  hence  digpatobed  the 
proxies  who  were  to  plight  hia  troth  to  the  Fiench  king's  daughter,  and 
at  the  same  time  received  a  visit  from  Froissart,  who  was  a  g^reat  favorite^ 
and  accompanied  the  king  to  Eltham,  where  he  was  to  discuss  tbe  French 
match  with  the  magnates  of  the  realm. 

It  was  also  at  Leedg,  and  at  the  same  tipie,  that  Richard  signed  two 
mandates,  one  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Lollards  from  Oxford,  and  the 
other  directing  the  Uoiversity  to  sit  in  judgment  iqwn  the  "  Trialogua  " 
of  WjcliSe.  Leeds  was  also  one  of  the  places  to  which  Bjchard  was 
carried  after  his  deposition- 
Henry  IV,  was  at  Leeds  in  HOI,  but  he  seems  to  have  granted  the 
castle  to  Archbishop  Arundel,  who  thence  followed  up  Bicbard*8  edicts 
against  tbe  new  heresy,  by  citing  in  l413'Sir  John  Otdcastle  to  appear 
before  him  in  "  the  greater  cdiapet  of  Leeds  Castle,"  where  also,  on  his 
nou-appearance,  be  passed  upon  him  for  oonturoacy  the  sentence  which 
led  to  his  martyrdom  in  tbe  following  reign. 

In  that  reign,  4  Henry  V.,  H16,  Leeds  gave  hospitality  to  the  Kmperor 
Sigismund  on  bis  return  from  London  to  Dover,  when  its  resources  must 
have  been  taxed  to  bouse  the  veiy  splendid  retinue  provided  for  him. 
Two  years  later  a  royal  but  enforced  visitor  here  was  Joan,  mother  of  the 
Duke  of  Brittany  and  stepmother  to  the  king.  Her  stay  at  this  time 
as  a  prisoner  was  short,  but  she  resided  here  after  her  Lberation  in  the 
next  reign. 

On  the  accession  of  Henry  VI.,  Katherine  of  Valois  was  put  in  posses- 
sion of  Leeds,  but  Henry  was  there  in  1436-8,  and  ordered  certain  repairs 
to  the  roof  of  tbe  keep.  In  1441,  Dui^ese  Eleanor  of  Gloucester  was 
tried  for  sorcery  m  the  chapel  by  Archbbhop  Chicbele, 

Under  Edward  IV.  Leeds  ceased  to  be  assigned  to  the  queen  consort, 
and  remained  vested  in  the  king,  but  the  castle  was  no  longer  visited  by 
royalty,  and  seems  to  have  been  allowed  to  fall  into  decay  untO  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.,  imder  whom  Sir  Heniy  Guildford  resided  here,  and  seems 
to  have  made  considerable  alterations,  eeperaally  in  the  keep. 

Edward  VI.  alienated  Leeds  from  the  crown  in  favour  of  Sir  Antony 
St.  Leger  about  1550,  whose  descendants,  after  1618,  sold  it  to  Ridiard 
Smith  of  the  Strangford  ancestry,  whose  heir,  after  1631,  resold  it  to 
Thomas  Colepcper  of  the  &mily  of  the  former  constable.  The  Smith 
occupation  was  marked  by  the  construction  of  a  handsome  Elizabethan 
mansion  at  the  north  end  of  the  larger  island.  The  Colepepers,  created 
barons  in  1644,  farmed  the  castle,  in  1655,  to  the  government  for  the 
safe  keeping  of  about  600  French  and  Dutch  prisoners,  under  the  general 
charge  of  John  Evelyn,  who  records  himself  to  have  "flowed  the  dry 
moat,  made  a  new  drawbridge,  and  brought  spring  water  into  the  court 
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of  the  castle  to  an  old  fountain."  The  prisoners  however  much  damaged 
the  building  and  set  fire  to  part  of  the  keep. 

The  Colepeper  heireea  carried  the  estate  to  her  husband  Thomas,  5th 
Lord  Ffurfax.  Robert,  the  7th  lord,  reptured  the  dweUing-house  and 
lud  out  the  park,  and  here,  in  1778,  entertained  George  III.  and  hia 
queen,  the  latest  of  very  many  royal  riaits  to  the  place. 

Loid  Fairfax  left  the  castle  to  his  Bister's  son,  Dr.  Martin,  known  later 
as  Dr.  Fiur&z,  who  died  1800,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother.  General 
Martin,  on  whose  death,  in  1821,  it  descended  to  Fiennea  Wykeham,  re- 
presentative of  the  younger  branch  of  the  Wykehams  of  Swddiff,  where 
they  held  lands  as  early  as  ^e  Domesday  Survey,  and  whose  son,  Charles 
Wykeham  Martin,  member  for  Newport,  is  the  present  owner,  and  auChor 
of  the  history  now  under  notice.  The  late  owner  took  down  the  house 
of  the  Smiths  and  replaced  it  by  a  large  mansion,  also  in  the  Tudor  style, 
and  no  doubt  occupying  the  site  of  the  earliest  domestic  buildings,  the 
original  cellar  being  a  part  of  the  newer  structures. 


9td|aeoIoglcal  $nU\Hsfna, 

It  is  proposed  to  publish  a  facsimile  of  the  "  Mappa  Mundi  "  in  Here- 
ford CaUiedral,  with  its  curious  drawings  of  historical  and  other  person- 
ages. This  unique  relic  of  mediteral  geography  appears,  by  a  verse  on 
the  margin,  to  have  been  the  work  of  a  native  of  Sleaford,  Lincolnshire, 
Richard  of  Haldingham,  prebendary  of  Hereford,  1290,  and  ardideacon 
of  Berks.  The  original  measures  62  in.  by  63  in.  Its  value  was  first 
pointed  out  by  Gough,  in  1780  (Brit.  Topc^.,  vol  L  p.  71);  an  imper- 
fect copy  was  engraved  in  France  about  1844,  but  it  has  never  been 
reproduced  with  the  care  that  so  important  an  object  deserves.  A  de- 
tailed prospectus  may  be  obtained  from  the  Rev.  F.  T.  Havergal,  Here- 
ford ;  or  Mr.  Stanford,  Charing  Cross,  London. 

The  student  of  Prehistoric  Archteology  will  hail  with  satisfaction  the 
completion  of  the  work,  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Stevens,  on  Ancient  Implements  of 
Stone,  of  all  countries,  as  illustrated  by  the  collection  in  the  Slackmore 
Museum,  Salisbury.  This  volume,  price  15s.,  with  uumerous  illustratians, 
will  be  published  by  Messrs.  Bell  &  Daldy,  London,  and  Messrs.  Brown, 
Salisbury.  The  Author,  to  whose  exertions  and  intelligence  we  are  mainly 
indebted  for  the  admirable  arrangement  of  the  museum  founded  by  Mr. 
Blackmore,  announces  also  a  DMcriptive  Guide  to  that  collection,  price 
2i.  $d.  On  a  future  occasion  we  hope  to  advert  more  fully  to  the  highly 
instructive  results  of  Mr.  Stevens'  labors  in  the  preparation  of  a  work 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  most  welcome,  at  a  time  when  scientific  exami- 
nation of  the  ancient  relics  of  stone,  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  has 
excited  such  lively  interest. 

A  new  work  on  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  in  Northumberland,  a  dis- 
trict rich  in  remarkable  examples,  is  announced  by  Mr.  F.  R.  WCson  of 
Alnwick,  by  whom  subscribers'  names  are  received.  The  volume,  entitled 
"  The  Churches  of  Lindisfame,"  will  comprise  76  churches,  illustrated 
fhim  actual  surveys,  with  historical  descriptions.  The  price  (to  sub- 
scribers) will  be  one  guinea.  Some  of  these  chundies  present  portions 
of  Saxon  work,  others  have  the  curious  fortified  towers  peculiar  to  the 
Border  counties,  and  of  which  certain  examples  in  Cumberland  have  been 
figured  in  this  Journal. 
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Fuoco  Italiane,"  by  Captun  Ange- 
Incoi,  194  ;  Poem  by  the  late  Rev. 
J.  L.  Petit,  O.  I  the  BiatoiTof  Leeds 
Castle,  Kent,  by  C.  Wykeham  Mar- 
tin, Esq.,  M.P.,  195;  the  Celldii 
fierieiT,  ib.;  Aoeount  of  the  Anti- 
qniUea  belonging  to  the  Torkahire 
Philosophical  Somety,  x6. ;   tha  His- 


tory of  Covsntiy,  by  the  late  Hr.  T. 

Sharp,  19fl ;  Transacttons  of  the 
Con^«nee  of  Pnehiitoric  Arduaology 
at  Norwich  and  Copenhagen,  BOO ; 
Mr.  Holyneuz's  History  of  Burton- 
on-Trent,  ib. ;  the  Bev.  H.  Longue- 
ville  JoDsa's  collected  Kssays,  ib, ; 
the  "Uappa  Mundt"  in  Hereford 
Catliednl,  418;  Hr.  fitoTens'  Ac- 
CDiint  of  the  Blackmore  Huseum, 
Saliabury,  ib.;  the  "Churches  ot 
Lindialame,"  by  Hr.  Wilson,  of 
Alnnici,  t(, 
ABOHIOLOOlCiL     POBLIOATIONS  ;    —  «M 

Publications  Archeeological. 

AROBlTKCTcrBB  : — memoir  on  Lerens 
Hall,  Waetmoreland,  97;  altar-tomb 
at  Newington^treet,  Kant,  158. 

Ardagh,  Ireluid,  onuunented  eup,  or 
chaliee,  found  at,  290,  293. 

Anna  A^D  AKkOCR  :— memoir  on  hel- 
mets called  "  Saladea,"  20 ;  iron 
spear  found  near  Stamford,  9S ; 
collection  of  helmets  called  "  Salades" 
exhibited,  94 ;  remarks  on  Iielmets 
eaUad  "Salades,"  171,182;  Roman 
sword  found  near  Qrajs  Tburrock, 
Eaaex,  190;  Inventory  of  tha  Ar- 
moury in  the  Castle  of  Ambolaa,  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  XII.,  280 ;  sword 
and  hcdmets  from  Weatminater  Ab- 
bey, 288 ;  parts  of  a  bronze  aword 
and  javelin,  and  celt,  found  at  King- 
ston, Surrey,  288 ;  sword  found  m 
tbe  bed  ot  the  Thames,  294  ;  arms 
of  bronze,  found  in  Devonshire,  3SB : 
photograph  of  fresoQ  punting  at 
Lacceto,  showing  early  bombard, 
B61  ;  Anglo-Saxon  aword  found  at 
Heepham,  Norfolk,  Sfll. 

Anditot^  Repint  for  the  year  1868,  409. 


BAVrrSBHtl,   leaden   doth-matlt,  found 
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HUT  the  Cutis,  or  Cr«ig,  ot  Boyne, 

298. 
B»tli,  CeliJa  ipooDi,  found  nsar,  20S. 
Bwik,  tha  Bar.  Junes,   eihibita  fiunio 

oilendu-,   from   LApIaod ;   and   ux 

ontamental   ipoonB,   from    Nonm; 

ud  Swedeo,  ISS ;  nuce  of  pande, 

from  Uu  DOrtii  of  Icdit,  28<I. 
Baoket,  ThoniM   h,   pountone*!  of,   >t- 

tadied  to  daed  of  oanfirmatioii  of 

tlu  chuTcb  of  Bailar,  81. 
Baxlej,  Keitt :— De«d  of  ConBmulion  of 

thB  cbuToh  ot,  by  Thonua  h  Beolut, 

to  the  Canooi  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 

London,  84. 
Bayrout,  8yri«i  cylinder  of  iiIiaIc«don; 

from,  2ST. 
Bingbuu,  ths  Bar.  C.  W.,  oxhibita  box  of 

mlrtu,  or  asahora^  bone,  SSS. 
Bohn,    Mr.    H.    Q,,    eihibita    diptych 

ucHbad  to  Fn  Atigelioo,  £69 ;    six 

pictures  of  iKTsd  Bubjacta  by  Um- 

aaoio  uid  otban,  I6i. 
Boileau,  Sir  John  P.j  renurki  of  Sir  Sib- 
bald  D.  Soott  on  Ma  deo^aa,  387. 
Bayne,    BanCbhire,    laaden    cloth  mark 

fnund  Doar  tbe  Craig  of,  29S. 
Bridgenaaa,  Liolitbgowehire,  Bomvi  in- 

BCribed  tablet  found  at,  178, 
Biiitol,  medallion  of  John  Alaacq,  found 

■t,  S9i. 


"  Piaky  grindiug-Bton^,"  found  in 
Comnall,181;  "  glain-neidr,"  found 
in  Cornwall,  ISS ;  Hone  cup,  or 
basin,  found  in  Sutherland  irs, 
180  :  um  found  at  Seighingtoo,  Lin- 
eoloahire,  S88 ;  atone  cup,  found  in 
AnslBHTi  20^ ;  i°™^  m  Holyhead 
laUod,  289,  282,  298,  SOI. 

Broad  Down,  DuTon,  account  of  explo- 
ration of  aspulchral  bairowa  on,  279. 

Brovzb,  AvTiquiTiES  OF  :— memoir  on 
Celtic  spoons,  Sfi,  G2 ;  medallion  of 
the  1 7th  century,  obtuned  near  Bod- 
min, ISfi ;  found  n«ar  QtayH  Thar- 
rock.  Easci,  190;  cast  of  bronze 
palstave,  from  UeTODsbire,  281 ;  celt 
from  Colyton,  Deron,  tft. :  lamp  snd 
fibulie,  from  Naples  and  Borne,  288 ; 
arms,  and  other  objects,  found  at 
Kinf^n  Hill,  Surrey,  ib.;  Celtic 
spoons  exhibited,  29S,  293;  found 
in  Devonshire,  B  89 ;  bust  of  FBuetina 
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1,  SB4. 


Brooches,  lee  FibulK. 

Bruce,  Mr.  John,  his  Notes  on  facta  in 

the     biography    of     Sir    Simonda 

D'Bwee,  S28. 
Buckley,  Kt.  J.  C.,  eihibita  specimens  of 

embroidery  and  vestmento,  2il. 
Burtt,    Mr.  J.,  communicatee  Deed   of 

confirmation  of  the  cburoh  of  Bez- 


.  Trinity,  London,  by  Thomas  k 
Becket,  84 :  lease  of  a  fiah«iy  at  iMp- 
worth,  Warwickshira,  3ST- 

Bury,  Hr.  Talbot,  his  remarks  on  the 
painted  g^oas  at  Fajrtord,  92. 

"BPHl  St.  Udhdnds  WtXTtna  ;  —  Tbe 
Von.  Lord  Arthur  C.  Herrey'a  Ad- 
drew  to  the  Hjetorioal  Section,  19T ; 
Rrport  of  the  Annual  Meeting  there. 


CVdey  Island,  Pemhrokeahire,  memoir 
on  Blabaster  reliquary  found  in,  209. 

Canterbury,  Kent,  counttrseal  of  l^omas 
k  Becket,  Archbishop  of,  84. 

Celtic  spoons,  memolri  on,  35.  S2. 

CxLn  : — of  broDze,  fnim  ColjtoD,  De- 
TOV,  IjSl  J  of  brODzs,  found  at  King- 
ston Hill,  Surrey,  288 ;  of  bronze, 
found  in  DeTooshire,  SS9. 

Charles  I-,  miniature  portrait  of,  with 
"  dressea,"  or  shifting  aoenes,  233. 

Chelmorton,  Derbyshire ;  notes  on  aepul- 
ehral  alaba,  and  other  Testigea  there^ 
268- 

Cbester,  the  Rev-  Greville  J-,  hia  account 
of  implemeutE  of  shell,  &C-,  from  tfaa 
West  India  Islands.  S61,  301  -,  hia 
nmarka  an  M^alitbic  Aniiquitiea 
in  Spain,  863  ;  exhibits  painting  on 
copper,  from  Florence ;  a  bronza 
bust  of  Faustina  the  Elder,  from 
Milan  ;  Anglo  -  Saxon  svord  and 
coins,  found  at  Beepham,  Norfolk. 
364. 

Chinese  seal,  ot  steatite,  found  at  Hythe, 
Kent,  36S. 

Chineae  carving  on  large  b1a<^  of  tur- 
quoise, 283. 

Cirencester,  large  "  gauntlet"  pips-bowl, 
found  at,  28f . 

Clare,  Elis^wth,  Lady  of,  petition  ot  tbe 
Prior  and  (W)ns  of  Walaiugham  to, 
166. 

Clark,  Mr.  O.  T.,  his  memoir  on  the 
family  of  Hastinga,  U,  121,  236. 

Clifton-ou-Teme,  Worcester,  Orant  of  the 
Nunaeiy  of,  800- 

CoRKWALL  : — remaika  on  Qia  Seal  of  tbe 
Prior  of  Tynaidreth,  174;  miaoel- 
laneoua  antiquities  from,  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Couch,  of  Bodmin,  ISS;  ring, 
or  bead,  of  glaas,  found  at  Fowey 
188. 

Couch,  Mr.  T.  Q.,  exhibits  a  glass  bead, 
"glain-ueidr,"  four  "  Piaky  grinding 
stones,"  a  ring-dial,  or  ctotoniun,  a 
hom-book,    and    br^mze    medallion. 
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Drae-liotea,  in  Kent,  294. 

Dante,  on  >  luppoMd  portrait  of  him  at 

Varono,  Se2. 
Daviw,  Mr.  Robert,  his  mcDiair  oB  the 

horn  of  Ulphus  in  York  Minatar,  1, 


28T. 


.    Chelmorton 


DlBBTSHtRB ;  —  nolM 
Church,  S6S. 

Dkton: — B^mlchnl  barroin  ob  Brii«d 
Down,  near  Honiton,  explored,  279  ; 
fwjwmile  of  palitaTe  from  Brood 
Down,  and  celt  from  Colyton,  ex- 
hibited, 281 ;  memoir  on  antiquitiea 
of  bronze  found  in,  339. 

H'Evta,  Sir  Simonda,  memoir  of,  333. 

jyial.  piniable,  or  vialoriun,  181. 

DoouuEMTa  :~deed  of  confirmatioa  of 
the  church  of  Bexley,  Kent,  to  the 
canom  of  ttie  Half  Trinity,  London, 
Si  ;  petition  of  the  prior  and  canoni 
of  WalsiDBham,  Norfolk,  to  Eliaa- 
beth  Lady  of  CUrs,  168;  inyentory 
of  the  armour;  in  the  oascle  of  Am- 
boise,  ID  the  reign  of  Louia  Xll., 
266;  illiutrutiouB  of  the  use  of  a 
stamp  for  rojal  aignature*  in  Soot- 
laud,  281;  grant  of  the  nunnery  of 
Clifton  on.Teme,  Woicnter,  300 ; 
leafe  of  a  fbh  pool  at  Lapworth, 
Warwickshire,  367. 

Donaldson,  Prolnuor,  exhibila  a  finely 
carved  Asayrian  oylindsr,  of  ohalce- 
dony  :  two  small  heads  of  terra-cotta 
froinLamaka;  and  Hebreir  roll  of 
the  Book  of  Either  from  Jenualem, 
2B7. 

Dunraven,  the  Earl  o^  eihibiti  a  highly 
ornamented  cup  or  chalice  found  at 
Ardagh  in  Ireland,  3B0,  SS3. 

Ddbbam  :— sepulchral  slab  at  Honkwear- 
moQth,  2S^ 


Faualba  &e  Elder,  broiue  bust  of,  from 
Milan,  iU. 

FibalEB,  of  bromse,  from  Rome,  288 ;  of 
broDie  and  of  aUver,  from  Scotland, 
SSS. 

Ftoienoe,  painting  on  copper  from,  364. 

FortDDm,  Mr.  C  Dniry  E.,  his  mamoir 
on  aome  Gnger-ringa  of  the  early 
Christian  penod,  137,  267;  eihibita 
ring!,  a,  bronze  tamp  from  Naplea, 
two  bronze  Gbuloi,  and  a  martyr's 
tooth  from  Rome,  SS8. 

Powey,  Cornwall,  ring  or  flat  bead  of 
transparent  glass  found  at,  1S8. 

Fra  AngeUco,  punting  aaoribed  to,  209. 

Fbahci  : — inrentory  of  the  armoury  in 
the  cattle  of  Amboise  in  Tourwue, 
Id  the  reign  of  Louia  XII.,  Mi; 
Lord  Talbot  de  MalaLide'a  diacoiirse 
on  Megalithic  Autiquitiet  in,  S62. 


QDorge  III.,  ornament  for  the  jubilee  of 
the  king,  exhibited,  299. 

QRRiUMT:~photographa  of  acenea  of 
interat  in,  38G. 

QLOUCBSiEBSRilta  :  —  rnsmoir  and  re- 
marks on  the  painted  glass  in  Fair- 
ford  Church,  91, 182  ;  rubbings  from 
brasses  in  Furford  Church,  181 ; 
large  "gauntlet"  pip^-bowl  found  at 
Cirencester,  2S6. 

QLTPtlo  Abt  : — Hr.  King**  memoir  on 
taliamans  and  amulets,  25,  149;  re- 
marka  on  the  g«iii  of  the  I^oooon, 
I7i. 

Qoudhunt,  Kent,  seal  of  Uie  outtoms  of 
BjOm  found  at,  189. 

Graya  Thurrock,  Elnei,  antiquitiea  of 
atone  and  bronze,  Roman  pottery 
and  glaaa,  found  near,  191). 

GreavH,  Ur.  C.  S.,  fais  notes  on  Chel- 
morton ohurch,  Derbyshire,  2fi8, 279. 

Qreenwell,  the  Rev.  W.,  exhibits  photo- 
graph of  sepulchral  slab  at  Monk- 
wesrmouth,  Durham,  282 

Glriffltb,  Miss  M.  Conway,  exhibits  atone 
cup  found  in  Anglesey,  292. 


Embroidery,  exhibited  by  Miss  HaiUand, 

292,  Mi 
Eatlier,   the  Book  of,   Hebrew   roll  ot. 


Fairford,  aioucesterahira.  memoir  and 
remarka  on  the  painted  glass  in  the 
ohurch  of,  91;  rubbings  &om  braaaea 


HAHFsaiHK  : — examination  of  tomb  of 
William  Rufus  in  Winchester  Cathe- 
dral, 17fi. 

Hastings,  the  family  of,  memoir  on,  12, 
121,  3Sfl. 

Heighington,  Lincohiahire,  urn  found  at, 
2S8. 

Henderson,  Hr.  John,  exhibits  plates  of 
Rhodisn  ware,  SS5. 

Henrietta  Maria,  Queen,  miniature  por- 
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trait  of,  with  'dreMwa"  or  (hiftiug 
■oenea  on  talc,  2S1. 

Bouy  VIL  andhiaQiiMn;  thaprooBM  of 
repairing  and  "'"■"■"g  tliiiir  moau- 
DMnta  in  Weatminattr  Abbej,  Sflt. 

HSBCO&MHIBK  : — aeal  of  ths  aunnsry 
of  Lymbtook,  SOO. 

Harrey,  the  V«n.  Lord  Artliiir  C,  hia 
addreaa  to  the  Hiatoricsl  Saotion  of 
the  Buiy  St  E^uod'a  meeting, 
entitled,  "Flea  for  a  Bittor;  of 
Suff"lk,"  19T. 

B«witt,  Hr.  John,  memoir  on'  helmeto 
called  "Sakdea,"  20,  171,  182; 
perforated  altar-tomb  at  Newin^i^toii 
Street,  Kent,  ISSi  hia  aooonnt  of 
Um  diaooT«r)r  of  a  pipe-kiln  at  Uoh- 
field,  280;  exhibiU  o»Ueotion  of 
tobaoeo-pipea,  2S4. 

Hild«ah«m,  Pruaaia,  photographa  of  1 


'nu^  photograph 
I,  fto.,  found  at,  St 


182. 
Bolt,  Mr.  H.  F.,  I 


3  Mr.  Bntaell'a 


I  tb*    painted   glaea 

Fairford,  &1. 
Bol;head  lilaBd,  North  Walea.  memoir 

on  earlj  hat  dnellinga  at,  289,  8QI  ; 

objeote  found  there,  292,  298. 
Bdmbj,  Ur.  Edward,  eihibita  aeal  of  the 

ouatome  of  BTthe  found  at  Qoud- 

hunt,  189. 
BatohioBon,  Hr.  Orlando,  eihibita  tao- 

aimiie  of  palataTe  from  Broad  Down, 

Devon,  281. 
Hjithe,   Kent,  aeal  of  the  ouatoma  of, 

found  at  Ooudburat,   ISO;  Chineae 

■aal,  of  atMlite,  found  at,  SeS. 


Ikdia  : — maee  of  parade  from,  28S. 
Inatitution,  the  Council  of  Uie  United 

Serrioe,  exhibit*  aword  found  in  the 

bed  of  the  Tbamee,  291. 
lateUigenca,    tee   Arcliuologiaal   Intelli- 

Irel^nd  : — ornamented  cup  ot  olialice 
found  at  Aidagh,  290,  293. 

Irvine,  Mr.  J.  T.,  eihibita  Celtic  apooni 
found  near  Bath,  292. 

IfAliT  : — rinfca  from  Rome,  287 ;  rings,  i 
lamp,  fibuls,  &c,  from  Naplae  and 
Rome,  288  ;  portrait,  auppoaed  to  be 
of  Dante  at  Verona,  362 ;  photo- 
graph of  punting  at  Lacceto,  Sdl ; 
painting,  on  copper,  from  Florence, 
and  br<Hize  buet  from  Milan,  361. 

Ivorj,  aculpture  in ;  the  boni  of  Ulphu 
in  York  Miaater,  memoir  on,  1 ;  n 
marke  on,  287. 


Jeruaalem,  Hebrew  roll  of  the  Book  of 
Esther  from,  297, 

Jervia,  Mrs.,  ezhibita  miniature  porb«it 
ot  Chailea  I.,  with  "dreaaas"  or 
shifting  Boenea  on  tilo,  283 ;  alao 
miniatmv  portnit  of  Quaeti  Hen- 
rietta Maria,  with  ahifling  aoenes  on 
talc,  284 
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Run: — deed  of  ooufinnation  of  the 
ohurah  ot  Bexley  to  the  canona  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  London,  bj 
Thomaa  \  Becket,  81;  oountersBal 
of  Thomaa  h  Beoket,  Archbidiop  of 
Canterbury,  ib.;  altw-tomb  at  New-  ' 
ington  Street,  1 G8  ;  seal  of  the  ciis- 
torae  of  Hytlie  found  at  Ooudburst, 
189;  the  "Dane  holes'  in,  291; 
Chinese  seal  of  steatite  found  at 
Hythe,  SaS. 

Kerr,  Mrs.  Alexander,  exhibita  plioto- 
graphs  of  Komon  vases,  ia.,  found 
at  Hildeaheim,  2B8 ;  eihibito  pboto- 
grapha  of  acenea  in  Oarmany,  3IIG. 

King,  Mr  C.  W.,  his  memoir  on  fa*tiKman> 
andamuleb,  2G,  119,  225. 

Kingston  Bill,  Surrey,  objecta  of  bronxe, 
atone,  and  potteiy  from  the  estate 
of  B.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge at,  288. 

Kirwan,  the  Rev.  B.,  his  aooount  of  ez- 

EloraUona  of  sepulchral  barrows  on 
Iroad  Down,  near  Boniton,  Devon, 
279;  oxhibila  celt  from  Colyton, 
Devon,  281. 


Lacoeto,  photograph  of  fresco  painting  at, 
ahowing  early  bombard,  361. 

Lalng,  Mr.,  Ilia  notes  on  tlie  use  of  a 
Stamp  for  the  roysJ  signature  in 
Scotland,  280  ;  documents  exhibited 
in  illuBtration  of  same,  281. 

Lambert,  Hr.,  exhibits  two  nuts  mounted 
as  drinking  veaseU,  a  reliquacy  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  statuettes, 
and  apecimena  of  Ruasian  niello, 
2E6. 

Laocoon,  the  group  o^  remarka  by  Mr. 
Smirke  and  othenon.  174. 

Lapland,  Bunic  calendar  from,  1 93. 

Lapworth,  Waririckahir^,  leaae  of  a  fiah- 
poDlat,S57. 
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LanukB,  in  the  lile  of  Cn'^u'i  IiMd^  of 

ten«-ootU  from,  297. 
LeadeD  oloth-mBrk,  French  or  fleoiuh, 

found  in  BonffBhire,  298. 
liSe-Wjuner,  the  Key,  Jtmei, 


Ladf  of  Clare,  ISA ;  ezhibita  objecta 
from  Aog1o-3uoa  grave  at  Fakea- 
ham.  Norfolk,  288. 

Letroj,  Major-Oenetal,  his  remarks  on 
faelaiGts  called  "  Salades,"  171;  hu 
aocount  of  a  Roman  inBciibed  tablet 
found  in  Scotland,  178 ;  eihibita 
photograph  of  froaco  jniuting  at 
Lacceto,  S61.  965  ;  eihibitB  oop/  of 
a  work  ou  Military  Antiquitin  by 
Captain  Angalucd,  Direotor  of  the 
Muaeum  of  Artillery  at  Turin,  S6B. 

LRlOEdTBR  ;~matrix  of  aeal  found  at, 
182. 

LeveuB  Hall,  Weatmorelutd,  memoir  on, 
»7. 

Lichfield,  account  of  the  dlscoTery  of  a 
pipe-kiln  at,  £80. 

LlflCOLNSHiBB  : — Saxon  um  found  near 
Stamford,  93 ;  Roman  remain!  found 
near  Stamford,  93;  um  found  at 
Heighington,  383. 

LstUtBaowHBiBE : — Roman  tablet  found 
at  Bridgenata,  178. 

London,  deed  of  confirmation  at  the 
church  of  Beiley  ta  the  canuiu  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  by  Thomaa  ^ 
Beoket,  Arohbishop  of  Canterbury, 
84  ;  Celtic  «poon  found  in,  283, 

Lutherana,  miniaturea  illustrating  the 
perMcution  of.  in  1G68,  288. 

Lymtiroak,  HerefordaMre,  aeal  of  the 
nuimery  of,  300. 
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Uackie,  Ur.  S.  J.,  exhibits  rubbings  of 
brasses  in  Pairford  Church,  Qloucea- 
tershire,  181 ;  his  notes  on  the  win- 
dons  at  Fairford.  182. 

Hacleod,  Hr.  R.  E,  eihibita  brooches  of 
bronze  and  silver  from  Scotland, 
383. 

MutUnd,  Hies,  eihiluta  two  embroideries, 
S»3,  361. 

Uatahide,  Lord  Talbot  de,  tee  Talbot  de 
Halahide,  Lord. 

Malta,  Uluslratioua  of  the  fortifications 
of,  181. 

Haasaooio,  paintingi  1^,  SS4. ' 

MeeMn,  Hr.  Richard,  eihibita  antiquities 
of  stone  and  bronze,  Roman  potl«ry 
and  glaaa,  found  near  Qrays  Thur- 
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rock,  Essex,  190 ;  exhibits  book  of 
pen  and  ink  dnwingi  by  Jean  Babel 
for  Sir  William  Paston,  198. 

Uegalithio  Antiquities  in  Fiance  and 
Spun,  Lord  Talbot  de  Halahide'a 
discourse  on,  362. 

Here,  Wiltshire,  figure  of  pottery  found 
there,  137. 

Milan,  bronze  buat  from.  361. 

Monkweannouth  Churah,  Durham,  se- 
pulchral Blab  in,  282. 

Moody,  Mr.  Henry,  his  account  of  the 
tomb  of  William  Rulus  in  Winchester 
Cathedral.  17e. 

Morgan,  Mr.  Octaviui,  M:F.,  exhibits 
silver  box  enalotdng  miniatures  il- 
lustrating the  penecutton  of  the 
Lutherane  in  1588,  283  ;  also  dollar 
of  Emperor  Leopold  eoolosiog  minia- 
tures on  talo.  with  shifting  aoenes, 
ib, ;  also  Chinose  carving  on  large 
block  of  turquoise,  i£. ;  exhibits  se- 
veral rings,  and  two  cups  of  gourd 
shell  and  coooa-nut,  289;  exhibits 
a  toothpiok-oase,  a  tobacco- stopper 
with  diamond-pointed  pencil,  and 
ornament  for  the  j  ubilee  of  George 
IIL,  299  ;  his  remarka  on  Loid  Tal- 
upon  M^alithic  Au- 


tiquitiee,  333. 

Munich,  engravings  c 

exhibited,  SI. 


paintings  from. 


Naplea, 


I  bronze  lamp  from,  eihiUted, 


Nevrington  Street,  Kent,  memoir  on  per- 
forated altar-tomb  at,  168. 

Nieholla,  Hr-  J.  F.,  exhibits  medallion  of 
John  Alasoo,  and  giva  memoir  of 
him,  291. 

NosroLK  : — petition  of  the  prior  and 
oanons  of  Waleingham,  166;  objecta 
from  Anglo-Saxon  grave  at  Faken- 
ham,  283;  Anglo-Saxon  sword  and 
coins  found  at  Reephom,  301. 

Noswat: — silver  spoons  from,  193. 


Oldfield,  Ur.  K,  exhibits  engravings  of 
paintings  at  Munioh,  91 ;  his  aocnuut 
of  operations  at  Westminster  Abbey 
for  repairing,  &c,,  the  monumental 


Painted  glass,  in  the  church  of  Fairford, 

Qloucestershire,  91. 
FaiHTiHOB :— engravingt  of  paintings  at 
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Hunich,  SI ;  iniiiutuTM  illuatrating 

penecution  at  tli«  Lutherau  is 
1E88,  2S3  ;  minutuni  □□  talc,  with 
(hitting  wsDeB,  283;  mininlura  of 
Charles  I.,  with  shifting  scanw,  £83  ; 
the  like  of  (jueen  Henriette  Uuia, 
'iH  ;  diptjch,  ucribed  to  F»  An- 

GlicD,  29B;  auppoud  portrut  of 
luta  at  Verona,  36i ;  by  Huoocin 
and  othpn,  Sfll;  b;T»ldeo  Oaddi 
and  T^deo  di  Butolo,  S64 ;  on 
copper,  from  FlomnoB,  361. 

Pirsdin,  Hi,  T.,  exhtbits  photognph  of 
3aion  um  found  near  Stamford,  92. 

Paiton,  Eir  William,  book  ol  drawiaga 
belonging  to,  193. 

PuiBROKBsHiRE  : — memoiT  on  alabuter 
reliquary  found  in  Caldej  Island, 

Pipes,  for  smoking,  notioM  of,  280,  386. 
POTTSBY  :—ura  found  near  Stamford,  92; 

figure  found  at  Here,  187;  Roman, 

fuund  near  QrsTS  Thurroak,  190; 

found  at  Kin|^ton  Hill,  Siure;,  283 ; 

found  at  Hei^ngton,  S88. 
Phobsu  ; — photogiaphi  of  Roman  Tsaea, 

fto.,  found  at  Hildesheim,  298. 
r  UB  UOA  T  [o  m,  A  Hcs  Ao  Looic  1 L ;— the  h  ia- 

toT7  and  dssoription  of  Leeds  CaatU, 

Kent,  111. 


Rebel,  Jean,  book  of  drairiiiffs  by,  193. 

Boepham,  Norfolk,  Anglo-Saxon  sword 
and  coins  found  at,  364. 

Bhodian  ware,  plale*  of,  exhibited,  885. 

Richmond,  Uargaret  Counten  of,  the  pro- 
cess of  repairing  and  cIcAnin^  her  mo- 
nument in  Wnitmiustor  Abbey,  3G4. 

Ring-dial,  or  viatoriun,  found  in  Corn- 
wall, 181. 

Rufos:— memoir  on,  137.237;  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Fortnum,  388 ;  various,  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  Horgui,  289. 

Rock,  Very  Rev,  Canon,  bia  memoir  on 
Celtic  spoons,  35,  292;  his  remarliB 
on  the  opening  of  the  session  ISaS-S, 
90;  on  the  painted  glass  at  Fairford, 
B2,  182;  on  tiie  gem  of  the  Laocoon, 
ITS;  on  specimens  of  mediiBval  em- 
broidery exhibited  by  Hiss  Maitland, 
292,  864. 

RoUAH  Ant iqciTlls:— found  near  Stam- 
ford, 93 ;  inscribed  tablet  found  at 
llridgsnen.  Linlittagowsbire,  ITS; 
pottery  and  glass  found  near  Grays 
Thurrock,  Essex,  190;  vases,  &a., 
found  at  Hildeshaim,  Prussia,  298, 

Hour: -rings  from,  287.  288;  flbulm 
and  a  martyr's  tooth  from,  283. 

RulsaU,  the  Itev.  J.  Fuller,  readi  memoir 
rai  the  paintied  glass  in  Fairford 
church,  Qlouoestenhire,  91 ;  objects 


exhibited  in  fUuEtratioQ  of  <am^  94 ; 
eibibita  two  paintings,  by  Taddeo 
Oaddi  Bod  Toddeo  di  Bartolo,  864. 


St.  James  the  Orsater,  supposed  imkgea 
of,  179. 

BaoTLAHD  ;  —  Roman  tablet  found  at 
Bridgenen,  Linlithi^atiahire,  178 ; 
stone  cup  or  baain  found  in  Suther- 
landshira,  186  ;  porticulara  as  to  use 
of  a  stamp  for  royal  signatures,  280; 
brooobiw  of  bronw  and  silver  from, 
293;  Btatustte  of  tlie  Virgin  carved 
in  walrus  tusk  foimd  in  lona,  29tl ; 
leaden  cloth  mark  found  near  the 
Cioig  of  Boyne  in  Banf&hire,  298. 

Sbalb  :  —  counteraeal  of  Thomas  fc  Becket, 
S4 ;  of  the  Prior  of  Tywaidreth, 
witb  intaglio  of  the  Laocoon,  IT4, 
18^1  matrix  found  at  Leicester,  182; 
of  the  customs  of  Hythe,  189;  of 
the  nunnery  of  Lymbrook,  Hereford- 
shire, 300;  Cbineee  seal,  of  steatite, 
found  at  llythe,  Kent,  366. 

SsFXTLCHKAL  Antiqcitiks:— tomb  of  Wil- 
liam RufuB  at  WinchesUr.  ITS;  slabs 
at  Chehnorton  Chuioh,  Derbyshire, 
258 ;  borrows  on  Brood  Down,  neor 
Honiton.  Devon,  ST9  ;  slab  at  Honk- 
wearmouth  Church,  Durham,  SS2. 

Shell,  antiquities  of,  from  tJie  Vletl  India 
islands,  exhibited,  361. 

Smirke,  Ur.  B.,  his  remarks  on  the  seal 
of  the  I^r  of  Tjwardrath  and 
group  of  Looooon,  174, 182;  exhibits 
"glain-neidr"  found  in  Cornwall,  1 86. 

Smith.  Mr.  Alfred,  exhibits  cup  or  basin 
of  stone  found  in  Sutherlandahire, 
186. 

Smith,  Mr.  R.  H.  Soden,  remarks  on  the 
''Horn  of  Ulphus"  in  York  Minster, 
2!7i  direota  attention  to  thn  de- 
Btructjon  of  an  encampment  known 
as  the  "Bower  Walls,"  near  Brietol, 
287. 

Smitii,  Mr.  W.  J.  Bemhard,  exhibits  large 
"gauntlet"  pipe-bowl  found  at 
Cirencestsr,  28[>. 

SoHBRSET  :  — Celtio  spoons  found  near 
Both,  293. 

Spain  :~Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide'e  ilie- 
course  on  MegaJithic  Antiquities  in, 
1  86:?. 

SpuTTcU.  Mr,  F-  C,  bis  account  of  •■  Done 
I  holes'  in  Kent,  294. 

!   SiAKfOBDSBIBE : — discovery   of   a    pipe- 
I  kiln  at  Lichfield,  280. 

Stamford,  Lincolnshire,  Saxon  um  found 
I  neor,    92;   Roman   remains    found 

near,  93. 
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dwelling^  on  Boljbwd  laland.  North 
Wftlea,  v:89,  SOI;  eihibits  objecta 
fouod  there,  292,  -iiS. 
Steveoa,  Mr.  B.  T.,  «ihtbits  Sgart  of 
glued  pottei;  found  at  Here,  Wilt- 
■hiw,  187. 
StoBB,  ANTiqriTiBS  or  : — found  near 
QrojH  Tburnxsk,  EsMX,  19D;  found 
at  Kingston  Hill,  Suirer,  388;  cup 
found  in  Angle«e<r,  292;  found  in 
HolfbtAd  Isiand,  North  Wales,  £89. 
292,  ^98,  301 ;  Av;mn  cyLiudsr  of 
□halcedonr,  297. 

Stuart,  Mr.  Jolm,  exhibila  photograptu 
of  Htatuetta  of  the  Virgin,  oorred  iu 
walrua  tusk,  found  io  lona,  and 
leaden  cloth-nurk  found  ia  Booff- 
■hire,  298, 

BorroLK  :— flea  for  &  history  of,  the 
Van.  Lord  Arthur  C.  Hervaj'a 
Addreu  to  the  Hiatorioil  section  of 
the  But]' St  Edmunde  Meeting,  197; 
report  of  tbe  Annual  Meeting  at 
Bui7  St  Edmunds,  3ti6. 

SoRUtT  : — objecta  of  bronze,  etona,  and 
potter;  found  at  Kingston  Hill.  SS8. 

SOTiUBLmosHiKa :— cup  or  baain  uf 
atone  found  in,  186. 

BwiDBN  :—BilyBr  spoon  from,  193. 

SwiTzaBi.4Bi]  :■ — ImBges  of  jet  found  in, 
179. 


Taddeo  di  Bartolo,  painting  by,  364. 

'J'ailUeo  Qaddi,  painting  by.  3tt4. 

Talbot  de  HaloMde,  Lord,  bis  diicourss 
on  Mc^ithio  Antiquities  in  Fr.inoe 
and  a^tia,  363. 

T.iliamana  and  omuleti,  memoir  on,  2G, 
149,  236. 

Thames,  sword  found  in  the  bed  of  the, 
294. 

TregelloB,  Mr.  W.  H.,  exhibits  Illurin- 
tions  of  the  fortiScations  of  Malta, 
181;  exhibits  nbjecta  of  bronze, 
atone,  aud  pottei-y,  from  the  estate 
of  U.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
at  Kingston  HUl,  Surrey,  2SB. 

Tiollope,  Mr.  Arthur,  eihibita  urn  found 
at  Hmghiogton,  Lincoln,  2BS. 

Turquoise,  Isrge  block  of,  with  Chineee 

1  the 


Ulphus.  the  horn  of,  in  York  Minater, 
memoir  on,  1 ;  remarks  on,  387. 

United  Service  Inatitution,  the  council 
of  the,  eibibits  awurd  (ouud  in  the 


ViEONA  : — portrait  auppoaed  .  to   be  of 

Dante  at,  3G2. 
Tistoriiun,  itt  BoDg-dioL 

W.. 
Wales  ^^alaboster  reliquaries  in  South 
Wales  and  Angleaey,  memoir  on, 
209 ;  memoir  on  but  dtrellinga  in 
Holyhead  Island,  289,  301 ;  objects 
found  there,  292,  298  ;  etone  cup 
found  in  Anglesey,  292. 
Waller,  Hr.  J.  U.,  his  remarks  on  the 
punted  glass  at  Fairford,  SI ;  on 
"Dnne  holea"  in  Kent,  294;  me- 
moir on  a  portrut  auppoaed  to  be 
of  Uaute  at  Verona,  35^. 

Walsinghun,  Norfolk,  Petition  of  the 
Fnor  and  Csnone  o^  to  KUxabrth, 
Lad;  of  Claie,  168. 

WaswiCKSHiBB  : — lease  of  a  fish-pod  at 
Lapnorth,  Sfi7. 

Way,  Mr.  Albert :— hia  Notioea  of  cer- 
tain bronse  relice,  anigned  to  the 
lota  Celtio  period,  S3 ;  notes  on  a 
seal  of  Thomoa  &  Becket,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  S(  ;  memoir  on  ala- 
bast«T  leliqwuiea  in  South  Wdea 
and  Angleee;,  309;  contributes  In- 
ventory of  Uie  Armou^  of  Ambotoe, 
in  Uie  reign  of  Louis  XII.,  260 ;  ex- 
hibits Celtio  spoon,  found  in  Lon- 
don, 293  ;  hia  memoir  on  sntiquitica 
of  bronze  found  in  DeTooshire,  339. 

Weatherhead,  Hr.  J.  B.,  exhibits  matrix 
of  seal  fonnd  in  Leioeeter,  182. 

West  India  Islands,  impIemenU  of  shell, 
&0.,  from,  361. 

Westlake,  Hr.,  his  notes  on  the  pdnted 
ghus  at  Fairford,  91. 

Waatmacott,  Profeaeor,  hia  remarks  on 
the  painted  glaas  at  Fairford,  92  ;  on 
the  group,  and  gem,  of  the  Laocoon, 
174. 

Westminster  Abbey,  Report  an  r^iMriog 
and  cleaning  nionumenta  in,  3iJ4. 

Westminster  Bridge,  sword  found  in  the 
bed  of  the  Thames,  at  the  cunstruo- 
tion  of,  294. 

Weatminster,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of, 
exhibit  a  sword,  and  helmets,  found 
In  the  triforium  of  the  Abbey,  2SS  ; 
remarka  by  (he  Dam  upon  the  clean- 
ing, Ac,  of  monuments  in  the  Ab- 

Westmoreland  : — memoir  on  Levens  Hall, 
97 ;   Celtic  gpoona  found  at  Croabj 

Ravens  worth,  293. 
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Weaton,  Un  B«v.  Q..  P.,  hit  memoir  <.  _ 

LcveDi    Hall,    Westmoreluid,    97 ; 

eitiibita    Cettio   tppuDi,    found    >t 

Crotbj     Bavennwortii,     Weatmore- 

1uld,2a3. 
WMtwood,  Ur.,  hll  renurks  on  B«>u1chra1 

■Ub  from  Hookweutnoutb,  Durhi 

382. 
WiUiim  Rufiu,  the  tomb  of,  ITS. 
WiLmBlRl : — Figun  of  pottery,  found  at 

H«ra,  1S7. 
WiodieMer  CatbeAa],  the  tomb  of  Wil- 

livn  aufua  in,  175. 
Winningtoo,  Sir  Thomu  E.,  But.,  eihi- 

bita  Qnat  of  the  Pueonage  of  CUf- 


toDOQ-Teme,  Worcestenhire,    with 
Beat  of  the  Nunnery  of  Lymbrook, 
Bereford^iire,  SOO. 
WoHaEBTBBBBiBB : — grant    of   the    par- 
•onage  of  ClifbniHH)-Tem<^  300. 


Tatea,  Mr.  J.,  his  remarka  on  the  panted 

glaaa  at  Faiiford,  1S2. 
ToBK  Mdjbtbb  : — the  horn  of  tJlpfaiu  in, 

memoir  on,  1 ;  remarka  by  Dr.  iio<^, 

Hr.  R.  E.  Boden  Smith,  and  otheis, 

on  the  horn,  287. 
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